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PREFACE TO NINETEENTH EDITION. 



The original work, now freshly offered to the puhlic, was 
pahlished in 1865, and has remained since that date the author- 
ity in the department which it occupies, and the model upon 
which many hooks of like character have heen constructed. It 
has been in constant demand, and, so far as it covers literature 
up to the date when it was first compiled, remains practically 
complete. A quarter of a century, however, adds materially to 
the stock of fiction, and gives opportunity for fictitious charac- 
ters to hecome noted and familiar. The publishers therefore 
have deemed it proper to add an appendix to the original work, 
and have entrusted the preparation to the competent hand of 
Mr. Charles 6. Wheeler, a nephew of the editor of the work, 
who was associated with his uncle in compiling the companion 
volume FamtTiTAR Allusions. 

In constructing the Appendix, Mr. Wheeler has kept care- 
fully to the spirit and plan of the original work. His main task 
has been to glean from the copious literature of the last twenty- 
five years such additions as seem demanded by the judgment of 
readers ; but he has also taken the opportunity to supply a few 
omissions in the original work, and for this he has had the aid 
of notes left for the purpose by the late Mr. William A. Wheeler. 
The new edition, therefore, of the Dictionaby represents the 
latest and most thoroughly ordered survey of the field which it 
occupies. 

BoBTOK, April, 1889. 



PREFACE. 



The author of this volume contributed to the edition of Web- 
ster's Quarto Dictionary published in 1864 a "Vocabulary 
of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons and Places ; " but 
the present work, though based on that Vocabulary, embraces 
a wider range of subjects, contains nearly seventeen hundred 
new articles, besides important modifications of many of the 
others, and is furnished with an orthoepical Introduction, and 
an Index of the real names of persons, places, &c., whose nick- 
names, pseudonyms, or popular appellations, are given in the 
body of the book. Notwithstanding the great pains that has 
been taken to secure fullness and minute accuracy, there are 
undoubtedly some errors and numerous omissions ; but no more 
of either, it is hoped, than are inseparable from a work of such 
multiplicity. And although a casual examination or closer 
scrutiny may bring to light defects of both kinds, it may still be 
affirmed, that, with respect to a very large class of names, there 
can nowhere else be found in a collective form an equal amount 
and variety of information. 

The main design of the work is to explain, as far as practi- 
cable, the allusions which occur in modem standard literature 
to noted fictitious persons and places, whether mythological 
or not For this reason, the plan is almost entirely restricted 
to proper names, or such as designate individual persons, 
places, or things. The introduction of appellative or generic 
names, such as aihot of unreason, lord of mtsnUe, kobold, &c^ 
as well as the explanation of celebrated customs and phrases, 
such BS Jlap-dragony nine-men* s-morrice, philosophy of the Porch^ 
to send to Coventry^ to carry coals to Newcastle, &c., would open 
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too vast a field of inquiry ; and, besides, there are copious 
special treatises on these subjects already before the public, as 
those of Brand, Hone, PuUeyn, Timbs, and others. The author 
has been urged to extend his plan so as to include the titles of 
famous poems, essays, novels, and other literary works, and the 
names of celebrated statues, paintings, palaces, country-seats, 
churches, ships, streets, clubs, and the like ; inasmuch as such 
names are of very common occurrence in books and newspa- 
pers, and, for the most part, are not alphabetically entered and 
explained in Encyclopaedias, Dictionaries, or Gazetteers. That 
a dictionary which should furnish succinct information upon 
such matters would supply a want which is daily felt by readers 
of every class is not to be doubted ; but it should constitute an 
independent work. A manual of this description the author 
has for some time had in preparation ; and he hopes to publish 
it, at no distant day, as a companion to the present volume. 

The names from the Greek, Roman, Norse, and Hindu My- 
thologies that are here given, are concisely treated, mainly with 
a view to explain frequent allusions in the poets and other popu- 
lar writers, and for the benefit of mere English readers, rather 
than for that of professed scholars. From the Rabbinical and 
Mohammedan M}'thologies have been taken some names, which 
are occasionally made the subject of reference, and concern- 
ing which information is not readily obtainable. Prominence 
has been given to the departments of Angelology, Demon- 
ology, Fairy Mythology, and Popular Superstitions, which afford 
many of the most important names in Fiction. Parables, Al- 
legories, Proverbs, and Mediaeval Legends have also furnished 
a considerable number. Ecclesiastical History contributes the 
names of several pseudo-saints, and other imaginary personages. 
In the Drama, and in Poetry — including the various kinds, 
Epic, Romantic, Narrative, Comic, &c., — the intention has 
been to give the names of all such characters as are familiarly 
referred to by writers and speakers at the present day ; and, 
though there may be accidental omissions, it is hoped that under 
this head the Dictionary will be found reasonably completet 
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The principal deficiency is most likely to exist in the depart- 
ment of Prose Romance ; for, though there is very little that is 
fictitious in ancient literature which is not included in ancient 
Mythology, yet the field of research continually widens as we 
come down to modem times, until it seems to be almost bound- 
less. In fixing the limits of the work, the consideration which 
has determined the admission or rejection of names has not 
been the intrinsic merit of a book, or the reputation of its writer, 
but the hold which his characters have taken upon the popular 
mind. There are many authors of acknowledged genius, and 
hundreds of clever and prolific writers, who yet have not pro- 
duced a single character that has so fallen in with the humor, or 
hit the fancy, of the time, as to have become the subject of fre- 
quent allusion. The English romancers and novelists whose 
creations are most familiarly known and most firmly established 
are Bunyan, De Foe, Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Many of 
the portraitures of these writers may be safely presumed to be 
of more than temporary interest and importance. In regard to 
other and minor characters, from whatever source derived, it is 
to be borne in mind that a dictionary is chiefly designed for 
the use of the existing generation. To what extent names of 
secondary importance should be included was a question diffi- 
cult to determine. Opinions from scholars entitled to the high- 
est consideration were about equally divided upon this point 
Some favored a selected list of the most important names only : 
others, and the greater number, recommended a much wider 
scope. A middle course is the one that has been actually fol- 
lowed. It is evident that many articles which may seem to one 
person of very questionable importance, if not wholly unworthy 
of insertion, will be held by another to be of special value, as 
throwing light upon passages which to him would otherwise be 
perplexing or obscure. 

This Dictionary is, of course, chiefly designed to elucidate 
the works of British and American writers ; but names occur- 
ring in the literatures of other modem nations have been in- 
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troduced whenever they have become well known to the public 
through the medium of translations, or when they seemed, for 
other reasons, to be worthy of insertion. 

In accordance with the plan of the work as indicated in the 
title, such English, French, German, and other Pseudonyms 
as are frequently met with in books and newspapers have been 
given for the benefit of the general reader. No pretense, how- 
ever, is made to completeness, or even to fullness, in this re- 
spect The bibliographer will find here little or nothing that 
is new to him ; and he must still have recourse to his Barbier, 
Qu^rard, Weller, and other writers of the same class. Names 
like JSrasmus, Melanchthon, Mercator, (Ecolampadius, &c., as- 
sumed by learned men after the revival of classical literature, 
being, in general, merely the Latin or Greek equivalents of 
their real names, and being also the only names by which they 
are now known in history, are excluded as not pertinent to the 
work. For a similar reason, no notice is taken of such names 
as Massena, Metastasto, Philidor^ Psalmanazar^ Voltaire^ &c. 

Many eminent characters in political and literary history are 
oflen known and referred to by the surnames and sobriquets, or 
nicknames, which they have borne ; as, the Master of Sentences, 
the Scourge of God, the Stagirtte, the Wizard of the Norths the 
Little Oorparal, &c. "Nicknames," said Napoleon, "should 
never be despised : it is by such means mankind are governed.** 
The Dictionary embraces the more important of these ; but 
names like GaUguUi^ Guercino^ Tintoretto, &C., which have en- 
tirely superseded the real names of the persons designated 
by them, have not been regarded as properly coming within 
the purview of the present undertaking. Nor has it, as a rule, 
been thought advisable to admit simple epithets, such as the 
Bold, the Good, the Ghreai, the Unready, the Courtier, ^., the 
omission of which can hardly be considered a defect, since 
their signification and the reason of their imposition are usually 
too obvious to excite inquiry. This rule, however, has not 
been uniformly observed. Here, as elsewhere in the work, 
that discretionary power has been freely exercised, to which 
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every author of a dictionary or glossary is fairly entitled, and 
which he is often compelled to use. 

A considerable space has been allotted to familiar names of 
Parties and Sects, of Laws, and of Battles ; to poetical and pop- 
ular names of Seas, Countries, States, Cities, &c. ; to ancient 
geographical names which have become interesting from their 
revival in poetry or otherwise ; and to certain long-established 
and important Personifications. In general, nicknames of 
Parties and Sects, such as Chotians, Ghibellines, Giiettx, Method' 
ists, Shakers^ &c., which have been adopted by those to whom 
they were at first derisively applied, or which have passed into 
history and common use as their peculiar and appropriate 
names, and are to be found in any good Encyclopaedia or Man- 
ual of Dates, are designedly not included. Most of the his- 
torical by-names inserted, such as Day of Dupes^ Evil May-day ^ 
Wonderful Parliament, Omnilnis Bill, Western Reserve, &c., are 
those which are not to be found under the proper heads in 
Encyclopaedias and other books of reference. Popular designa- 
tions connected with History and Greography have been freely 
given in all cases where they seemed to be well settled, and to be 
fitted to illustrate past or contemporary events or characters. 

A slight departure from the strict limits of the plan has 
been thought allowable in the case of a few quasi-historical, 
or real but obscure, persons, places, and things, such as Owle* 
glass, John Ct Groat, Mrs. Glasse, the Minerva Press, &c., which 
are often referred to in literature or conversation, and of most 
of which no account can be obtained except through an amount 
of research and toil hardly possible to a majority of readers. 

Illustrative citations have been copiously given from no 
small variety of authors ; and, as many of them are gems of 
thought or expression, it is believed that they will be deemed 
greatly to enhance the value and interest of the work. Some 
of them, however, have purposely been taken from newspapers 
and magazines rather than from the classics of the language, in 
order to show, by such familiar examples, the popularity of the 
characters or other creations of fiction to which they allude. 
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There are also some quotations which serve no other purpose 
than that of justifying the insertion of names whose claim to 
admission might be thought doubtful, if it were not made to ap- 
pear that they are referred to by authors " known and read of 
all men." It will probably be observed that Sir Walter Scott is 
more frequently cited than any other single writer ; the reason, 
however, is not that his works have been examined with more 
care or to a greater extent than those of some other writers, but 
merely that he abounds more than most others in allusions, — 
often remote or recondite, but almost always apt and suggest- 
ive, — which his unusually tenacious memory enabled him to 
draw from the stores of a vast and most multifarious reading. 

In the explanation of names, statements borrowed in great 
part from one author have been diligently collated with other 
statements derived from independent and often widely sepa- 
rated sources ; and they have been freely enlarged, abridged, 
or otherwise modified, according to the necessity of the case, or 
as would best subserve the purpose of the work. But where 
the information required has been found already stated in the 
best way, no hesitation has been felt in making use of the exact 
language of the writer ; and, beyond this general explanation, 
no acknowledgment of indebtedness seems necessary. 

To determine the pronunciation of proper names is unques- 
tionably the most difficult requirement of orthoepy ; and little 
or no attention has hitherto been paid to the pronunciation of 
such as are peculiar to the literature of fiction. In the absence, 
not merely of a trustworthy guide, but of any printed guide at 
all, the author may sometimes have gone astray ; but he has 
been careful to avail himself of all the information he could 
obtain. In particular, he has made a thorough examination of 
such of our vernacular poets as are esteemed classics, and has 
occasionally adduced passages from their writings to show the 
accentuation adopted by these " best judges of pronunciation," 
as Walker styles them ; or, more rarely, to show the sound they 
assign to particular letters or syllables. If the decisions or 
opinions he has given prove, in general, to be well grounded. 
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the credit will not be wholly due to him, since he has often 
profited by the advice and assistance of gentlemen whose 
superior opportunities of becoming acquainted with the best 
usage both at home and abroad, and whose critical taste and fa- 
miliarity with all that pertains to the subject of orthoepy, afford 
the assurance that they *^ speak scholarly and wisely." To indi- 
cate with absolute accuracy the peculiar sounds of the principal 
languages of modem Europe, including the English, would ne- 
cessarily require an extensive and elaborate system of arbitrary 
phonic signs ; and such a system would be hard to understand, 
and still harder to remember. It has, therefore, been deemed 
important not to introduce into this work unnecessary and per- 
plexing discriminations of sounds nearly identical, or to em- 
barrass the inquirer with needless intimations of a pronunciation 
obvious or already familiar to him. Hence, diacritical marks 
are sparingly employed, except in the case of unaccented vowels, 
— which, in our language, are often of doubtful or variable 
value, — and except also in the case of foreign sounds which 
have no equivalent in English. Although the system of nota- 
tion made use of is easy to be understood, so far as it applies to 
most English names, it has been thought desirable to prefix to 
the work observations on some points of English pronunciation 
not familiar to the generality of readers, or concerning which 
professed orthoepists differ. In regard to the sounds occurring 
in the work that are peculiar to foreign languages, an explana- 
tion is given, in the Introduction, of the mode of their organic 
formation, or of their position and relations in a scientific clas- 
sification of spoken sounds. These observations and explana- 
tions are contained in distinct paragraphs or sections, consecu- 
tively numbered, and are oflen referred to from the words in 
the Dictionary. 

The Index at the end of the volume forms the counterpart 
of the Dictionary proper, and will, it is hoped, prove service- 
able by enabling an inquirer to ascertain at once the distin- 
guishing epithet or epithets borne by a particular person or 
place of which only the real name may be known to him. 
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In the preparation of this Dictionary, the wide field of gen> 
eral literature has been extensively and carefully searched 
Moreover, use has been made of a large number of works 
specially devoted to the various branches of literaiy history ; 
and valuable assistance has been derived from the principal 
Reviews, and the published writings of the best essayists. Not 
a few noteworthy names and facts, incidentally mentioned in the 
body of the articles of Encyclopaedias, Biographical Dictiona- 
ries, Grazetteers, and other works of reference, but not treated 
in alphabetical order, have been carefully gleaned from such 
works, which have been systematically searched for this pur- 
pose. These sources of information are altogether too numer- 
ous to be particularized in this place, while to specify a few and 
make no mention of others of equal importance would be as 
unjust as it would be unsatisfactory. 

The author would return his sincere thanks to the many 
friends who have contributed in different ways to the complete- 
ness and accuracy of his work. Some of them, whose kind 
assistance he would gladly acknowledge, he regrets that he is 
not permitted to name ; but it affords him unfeigned pleasure 
to be able to mention his great and varied obligations to Dr. 
Robley Dunglison and Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Charles Folsom of Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Porter 
of Hartford, Mr. Arthur W. Wright of New Haven, and Mr. 
Loomi^ J. Campbell of Boston. 

Believing that the siiccessful accomplishment of a task like 
the present, in its fullest extent, is hardly to be expected of 
any individual, tiie author, in conclusion, would ask a candid 
criticism of his labors ; and if corrections or suggestions from 
any quarter — especially suggestions of additional names, ac- 
companied with explanations, references, or citations — be sent 
to him through his publishers, they will be gratefully received, 
and used in the preparation of a future edition. 

KoXBUKY, Massachusetts, October 30, 186^ 
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KEY 

TO THE SCHEME OF PRONUNCIATION. 



VOWELS. 

JL» a, longy as m Ale, fSte, great, pray, range, taste. [See § 1 

A, &, thorty as in Add, f&t, n&rrow, r&illery. 

A,il,a8m Aerial, larftel, ohftotio, mortmain. 

A, ft, like «, as in Air, fftre, peftr, prftyer, softroe. [See § 8.] 

A, 4, like 0, as in AU, broid, hiul, w4lk, 

JL, &, like <), as in ' W&n, swftllow, quiklrant. 

A, ft, as in Arm, ftunt, grftss, [Fr.] pftte (pftt). [See§S.; 

A,&,asin [Ger.] xnazm (man), [Fr.] pas (pa). 

A, f, as in Begg^, oonim^ met^ soholfr. 

fi, e, long, as in five, mete, beam, oeil, piece, p§ople. 

£, 6, diort, as in find, mdt, hfiad, hdifer, leopard. 

£}, 6, as in ^eot, appdtite, sdrenity, strophd. 

£:, d, like d, as in t^, bdar, hdir, whdre. [See § 3.] 

fi, 8, like I, as in firr, term, sSnrant, defSr. [See § 4.] 

£, S, like cSf as in Sight, invSigh, prSy. 

Xj, f , as in Brier, general, robber, sufl^. 

X, i, longy as in Ivy, ioe, pine, child, aisle, height, tie* 

X, I. Bhorty as in Ill, Inn, pin, lily, guilt, sieve. 

i, t, as in Idea, diurnal, titumphant. 

1, i, like ^, as in Marine, pique, police, ravine. 

i, I, like e, as in Irksome, fir, girl, virtuous. [See § 4.] 

I, }, as in Eliz|r, nad^r, tap|r. 

0, 5, hng, as in Old, tone, f5e, sndw, sdul, yedman. [See { 

0, d, ahort, as in Odd, dn, cdt, kndwledge, mdral. 

6, 0, as in Obey, borrow, [Fr.] homme (6m). [See § 5.. 

0, 6, like ^ as in Orb, drder, gedrgio, bdught. 

O, 0, like do, as in MOve, prdve, shde, sdup. 

6, 6, like d, as in C6me, d6e8, d6ne, bldod, t6uoh. 

5, «, as in \Crer.] bdse (bo'zft), [Fr.] jeu (zho). [See§§48 

p, 9, as in Author, carol, rans9m, C9nnect. 

C ii, long, as in tTse, cube, tOne, lute, feildal. [See § 6.] 

ttf tt, ghort, as in 'O's, ciib, ttin, hiirry. 

0*, <i« a« in t^nite, agde, cflpidity, globiUe. 

t)*, CL, like <S>, as in Trde, rOin, erddite, virCQent. [See § 6.] 
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£,|,like46,as in F^, pt^, pf^ ooQld. 

u, u, as in Hm, fOr, furry, incur, pCirple. [See § 4.] 

ti, u, as in [Ger.] gnin, [Fr.] vue (vu). [See §§ 34, 61.] 

\r, 1^ as in Sulphi^, glorioi^. 

"S", y, fon^, M in Type, fly, style, buy, rye. 

^t ft ihort, as in Ntmph, lyrio, mythic stmboL 

t", ^, as in Ttphoon, hydraulic, l^oeum. 

T, t, liie e, as in IC^rrh, myrtle, s^rt. [See § 4.] 

T> 7t u in Martyr, sephyr. 

A> •, like e, as in Oaeaar {long), ^Bohylua (thori), 

CB, OB, like e, as in Oroatua (long), CEdipus (short). 

SW, ew, like «, as in . . . Bwe, dew, few, new (- &), erew (—60). 

Oil oi, as in Oil, foible, foist. Join, loiter, poignant. 

^1 07, as in Oyster, boy, eniploy, Joyous, roy^ 

^> 00, as in Food, noon, mood, doae. 

^0, db, u in Fdbt, gdbd, stdbd, wdblly . 

Ou, dii, as in 6^ae, b6<ind, bAClse, p6iit. 

W, d#, M in 6^1, ji6^, t6#er, vd#aL 

CONSONANTS. 

^> 9> >s in 9®nt, 9ity, 9yst, a^id, flac9id, success, 

9* 9t •* in Qt^e^f ^oal, sure, fla^^cid, susoesp. 

j^ V^asin 9^liaise, 9hampa«ne, m^^hine. 

^ 9li,ss in ^hasm, shaos, sharaoter, egho, 

^* oh, as in Chance, cheer, church, teacher. [See § 8.1 

?*f as in (let, ftive, ti^r, fogiy. 

^* ^» M in <jkm, Render, giant, elegy. 

I* b» as in [Sp.] Jwge (|^or')^), hijo (ee'^o). [See § 60.] 

^ ki as in ............. [Ger.] aoh (t)^), buch (booj^). [See § 71.] 

?»>» as in [Ger.] ich (ik), durch (dobrk). [See § 71.] 

J*»asia [Sp.] llano, (Wno), [It.] gli (lee). [See § 82.] 

J» ft. as in [Fr.] rdgne (rin), [Sp.] fiono. [See §§ 62, 78.] 

^»^uin [Fr.] vin (via), [Port.] vim (vee»). [See$62.] 

J^* ft» like fii7y as in Ifik, uncle, a&ger, a&ziety, laryi&z. 

p^» Q«, as in Singing, hanger, prolong, young. 

^^ Ph, as in Phantom, philosophy, seraphio. 

^t qn, as in Quantity, queen, quince, banquet. 

?»»» asin [Fr.] mer (mfif), [Sp.] rata (fi'ti). [See § 64.] 

^t like a, as in Advif e, preside, rof e, difmal, spa^m. 

^^ Ch, as in Father, then, this, therefore, smooth. 

7»^. as in [Ger.] schwan (sh^an), [Sp.] cubo (koo'^o). [See 

J^. wh, as in "When, which, while. [See § 11.] § 68.] 

^* I; like ^, as in Bpunple, exemplary, uxorious. 

^> ih,ssin Aaure (fi^zhoor), usual (fi^zhoo-al), viaion (vizh'un). 
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*«* In addition to what appears in the Key, the following explanations will bt 
needed for understanding the notation made use of in this Dictionary : — 

Diacritical marks have been dispensed with, in the case of English names, 
wherever it seemed that the accentuation and the division into syllables would 
be sufficient to indicate the true pronunciation to any one fiimiliar with the more 
general and commonly-understood principles of English orthoepy; but, in all 
exceptional, doubtful, or difficult cases, the appropriate marks are used. Most 
of the names from modem foreign languages are respelt. 

In combinations of vowels, where one letter b marked, it is to be taken a5 
representing the sound of the combination, and the letter or letters which are 
not marked are to be regarded as silent; as in ffrain, dealj aeize^ Oe, d6or, group^ 
joOmetfy JlOio, &c. 

The combined letters ce, ct, set, se, », or (t, occurring before a vowel in a syl- 
lable immediately preceded by an accented syllable, are generally equivalent 
to aA ; as in o'cean, sapona'ceous, coer'cion, magi'oan, an'cient, gra'aous, 
onmi'aeience, nau'««ous, tran'atent, pa'ttence, vexa'tious, proba^<ion, &c But if 
the combination at, when thus situated, is at the same time preceded by a vowel, 
it has the sound represented by the digraph zh; asm eli'^aton, explo'aton, sufu'- 
aton, &c. Such syllables are not usually respelt, as, in general, they will naturally 
be pronounced correctly by an English speaker. 

In respelling for pronunciation, aw and ee are often used instead of d and i 
respectively. 

In the notation of M and dtb (as in ounce, owl), the mark over the o [*"] is 
intended to suggest the first element of the diphthong, namely, a as in aru 
(marked d), and the circumflex [^] over the u and the to, to indicate the second 
element, namely, u as in true (marked i2). 

The sounds represented by d, ^, % d, 6, p, are essentially the same in quality 
as the proper long sounds of these vowels, but differ in quantity, being less pro- 
tracted in utterance. In respelling foreign names for pronunciation, d, $ (or e\ 
and $, are generally used instead of d, e, and 6, unless a full accent falls upon 
the vowel. 

The marked letters a, e, f, 9, ti, y, represent the sound of " the neutral vowel," 
or tt as in u$, urn. They occur only in unaccented syllables. Diacritical signs 
placed above these letters are intended to indicate their normal or theoretical 
value. Thus, Bolad, cymbal, altar, hillock, Hon, tailor, ballot, confm, would 
regularly be pronounced sal'dd, cym'bdl, al'thr, bWldck, Wdn, gaU'Sr, hd'^ 
c6n-fes$\ but in fluent, and particularly in colloquial, utterance, the unaccented 
vowel is apt to suffer a corruption or change of its distinctive quality, falling 
into the easier sound of the neutral vowel, so that the actual or customary pn>- 
nunciation of the words in question is ml'ud, cym'hid, al'tur, hil'UtcJt', Wun, 
•aiPur, bai'lut, cun-fess^. They mav, therefore, be printed thus: — sal'dd, q/m'- 
W, al't^r, hWl^, W^, mU'^, bal'l^t, d^fest'. 

The letter a is doubled, in the orthoepical respelling, to indicate the "sharp" 
or hissing sound of this member of the alphabet, in cases where a single J 
would be liable to be pronounced like z; as txpense (eka-penss')- 

In a word havmg more than one accent, the primary or principal accent b 
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leooted by a Heavy mark; the 8econda]y,or subordinate, by a lighter mark; as 
ji Ad'<mictM'tarm In the division of words into syllables, these marks, besides 
performing their proper office, supply the place of the hyphen. 

An apostrophe C * ] ^ ^^'^^ ^ ^^ respelling of certain French words to show 
that an unaccented e la either entirely mute, or is pronounced with the briefest 
poflfflble sound of e in Aer. It is also used after y, in some cases, to denote that 
this letter is to be pronounced with its consonant sound, as in yard^ yes, &c. 

A. tie [^^] placed over two or more vowels denotes that they must be pro* 
noonoed witiioot an obvious separation into distinct syllables; aa, Hauy (t^lfe')* 

The figures which follow some of the names in the Vocabulary refer to cor- 
lesponding sections in the following ^ Bemaiks ** and ^ Bules." 



KEMARKS ON SOME POINTS OF ENGLISH ORTHOEPY. 

§ 1. The sound of a in ale^faie (commonly called " long a *'), though regarded 
by many writers as a simple element, is in most cases diphthongal, beginning 
with a sound closely resembling that of the first e in tfiere, but slightly less 
open, and ending with a brief sound of e in me. (See § 3.) This final e sound 
is unudly omitted in unaccented syllables, and in the correct pronunciation of 
the common foreign equivalent of d; namely, e as in [Fr.] bete, nee, [Ger.] 
twig, &C. (See § 81.) 

A (as in baih, dance, &c.)* 
§ 2. There is a considerable class of words (chiefly monosyllables) ending 
in aff, aft, ask, cup, an, ast, with a few ending in once, and, and ant (as staff, 
Sraji, mask, reup, glass, last, lance, command, pant), to which must be added 
castie, adfoaniagt, half, and some other words, in the pronunciation of which, 
usage, both in England and America, is far fVom being uniform, some speakers 
giving to the vowel the fliU, open sound of a in far (d), and some the abrupt, 
flat sound of a in man {&), while others, seeking for a compromise between these 
two extremes, either slightly shorten the ft, or dwell upon the d. Of these 
varieties, the first and second (A and d) are much the most common. The 
drawled d was never more than a temporary and local fashion, which — ac- 
cording to Smart — has been generally laid aside in England, and which seems to 
be going out of use in America, in those parts where it has hitherto prevailed. 
The brief A, — improperly styled "intermediate,'* — though recommended br 
Worcarter, Goodrich, and some other orthoepists, differs so slightly from the 
fuller form of this vowel, that the distinction attempted to be set up is practically 
a nugatory one. Words belonging to the class under consideration are in this 
Dictionary marked as having the full sound of a in far ; but the reader is, in 
eveiy instance, referred to this section, and can decide for himself which of the 
toonds here described he will adopt in his own practice. 

b 
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§ 3. The sound of a heard in /are, Itur, &c., and of e in there, heir, &e., when 
these words are correctly pronounced, is a lengthened form of the e in met, or of 
the initial element in long a (a as in mate), sounds which are closely allied, and 
are, by some writers, regarded aa identical. Instead of this, however, many 
speakers substitute a prolongation of the a in mat, — a mode of utterance which, 
notwithstanding its jrequency and its equal gracefulness, is opposed by the ma- 
jority of cultivated speakers, including most of the orthoepists. 

§ 4. The vowel u before r, in such words as um, fwr^ fi»rry, im/cwr, ineurn»g, 
&c. (sometimes called the ** neutral vowel,** from its peculiarly dull and indiscrete 
character), is veiy conmion in English, and has a uniform and well-known sound. 
According to the common practice, both in England and America, and according 
to most writers upon the subject, the voweb e, i, and y, and the digraph ea, when 
similarly situated, have precisely the same sound. But some speakers, particu- 
larly among the more refined and aristocratic classes of English society, give 
them a different and peculiar sound, which is best described as intermediate 
between that of ti in tim, and that of e in met, being less guttural than the 
former, and less palatal than the latter. This ** delicacy '* of pronunciation, 
as it has been termed, is not observed in unaccented syllables, or in ^^veiy 
common words,*' even by those who are tenacious of its observance in other 
cases. In this work, all these vowels are marked in the same way (£, f, A, ^), 
but the reference-figure appended to words in the Dictionary in which they 
occur, will direct the reader to this section, that he may not be left in ignorance 
of the iwci that there is a diversity of usage in their pronunciation. 

0,6. 

§ G. The sound of o in M, noto, &c. (commonly called ^ long o**), though by 
some writers regarded as a simple sound, is in reality diphthongal, ending in a 
slight sound of oo in food, or in foot. The initial element is the normal o, 
intermediate in quality between au7 (as in tmo) and d9. The terminal co 
sound is usually omitted in unaccented syllables. 

In some parts of America, particularly in New England, it is very common 
to shorten the sound of long o in certain monosyllables, and in the accented 
syllable of aome other words, by droppuig the brief final element which properiy 
belongs to the vowel, and at the same time making the initial element slightly 
more open in quality ; but the practice is an unauthorized provincialism. This 
shortened form of long o is heard in the words home, stone, tohoOif, &c. It also 
occurs in some foreign languages. As it differs but little fVom the sound of un- 
accented (in car^go, ech'o, &c.), it is, in this Dictionaiy, represented by the 
same diacritical sign (d). 

§ 6. The sound of « in wut, cube, mwte, &c. (commonly called '* long «*'), ii 
a compound sound formed of consonant y as the initial element, and the 00 in 
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/bod m die final element. The sound of consonant y is distinctly heard when 
« (or sny of its equivalent digraphs) makes or begins an initial syllable (as in 
tautt, loe) ; when it is preceded by any one of the labial or palatal sounds p^ b, 
m, /, t», fc, g (as in putrid^ bugle, mutic/ftuion, view (- vu), cubic, gults) ; and when 
it ia preceded by any one of the dental sounds rf, t, /, n, tk, provided the preced- 
ing vowel is short and under the accent (as in id'ucate, Ht'ual, t&l'tUary, nUhi'u- 
fmt, tp&ik*uloUe). But when it is preceded, in the same syllabic, by any one of 
the oonsonmnts cf, t, /, n, s, th, it is difficult to introduce the sound of y^ and hence 
careless speakers omit it altogether, saying dook, toob, loot, nood, soot, entfioosiatm, 
instead of duke^ tube, lute, nude, suit, enthutiasm. The reason is, that, after 
forming these dental consonants, the organs are in a position to pass directly and 
easily to the labiid oo ; but to insert the palatal y before the oo, is to go back 
from a medial to a posterior position of the organs before proceeding to an 
anterior position. Although the tendency to get rid of the y, in such cases, is a 
natural and legitimate one, it is only so far yielded to by the best speakers as to 
tabstitute for the y the closely related element short t, made as brief as possible, 
and pronounced in the same syllable as the oo. If, in similar situations, the u is 
preceded by the sound of r, sh, or th, it takes the simple sound of oo in food; as, 
rule (rool), trite (troo), virulefU (vlr^oo-lent), sure (shoor), aeure (&'zhoor). 
Ttiien preceded by ch or j, the p-actice of difierent speakers varies, some 
founding the n as oo, others as i-^. 



H. 

§ 7. The sonnd of ft in hand, heart, &c., is a pure aspiration produced by an 
emission of breath through whatever configuration of the vocal channel may be 
requi»te for uttering a succeeding vowel or semivowel, the organs being always 
adjusted to the position of the next following sound before the h is pronounced. 
Tet h IB palpably not a whisper of the following sound. If it were so, a whispered 
Ae would be nothing more than a prolonged whispered e, whereas the difference 
between the two elements is very marked, and is felt not only by the speaker, 
bat by the hearer as well. Physiologically considered, h is formed by an expul- 
rion of unvocalized breath through the glottis, which is opened wide through its 
whole extent. In simple whispering of the vowels, on the contrary, the vocal 
chords are brought together, — approximated, though not stretched, or but 
slightly so, — and the breath, in passing through, is thus not only rendered audi- 
ble, but acquires a peculiar and distinctive quality, which approaches in a 
greater or less degree to actual sonancy. 

OH, J. 

§ 8. The digraph eft (as in cftcircft) is regarded by some writers as repre- 
senting a simple sound; but most orthoepists consider that it is compounded 
of < and fft. * Neither view is quite right, nor is either wholly wrong. In forming 
eh, there is an attempt at blending t and sft in a single sound, the result of 
which is to modify the former of these elements by causing it to be produced, 
•ot in the ordinary way with the tip of the tongue against the gum of the 
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upper front teeth, bat with the flat surface of the tongue, near the tip, applied 
within the dome of the palate at the point where a slight relaxation of the 
contact, accompanied with an emission of breath, gives rise to the sound of ik. 
Considering the brevi^ of the two elements, and the peculiar closeness with 
which they are combined, we may regard cA as a consonant diphthong, or, as 
Miiller expresses it, **only one whole consonant '* consisting of " a half t aod 
a half shr 

The sound of J — which is merely a vocal ch — is composed in like manner 
of a modified d followed by zh, 

B. 

§ 9. According to many English orthoepists, the letter r has two distinct though 
related sounds, — the one a dental or lingual consonant, formed by a contact of 
the margin of the fore part of the tongue with the inner surface of the upper 
side teeth, the tip of the tongue touching, or neariy touching, the gum of the front 
teeth with a slight quivering or tremulous motion as the stream of intonated 
breath flows over it, heard (1.) when this letter is not preceded by a vowel, as in 
rofe, dream^ f^tfj f^rike ; and (2.) when it b placed between two vowels of which 
the former is short, as in drid, P^^ qHritj cdrai^ iyric^ ti^rry (— sdry), hikrnf 
(— hQiy) ; the other a guttural sound, nearly resembling a vowel, formed by a 
slight vibration of the root of the tongue and the uvula, heard when the let- 
ter r occurs before any consonant, or is itself the final consonant in a word, as 
m part^ verse^ nurth^ tomy turf^ far^ nor, slur. In the first case, r is sometimes 
strongly trilled or rolled by a violent emission of the vocal current; but, in 
ordinary pronunciation, the sound is peculiarly smooth and liquid, and any de- 
cided vibration of the tongue is laborious, pedantic, and altogether un-English. 

If r follows any one of the vowels d, ^, i, d, fi, <K>, ^ a slight sound of the 
neutral vowel (ti in urn) is inserted before the r, forming a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel, or, in the case of i, A, and iH, a triphthong. Thus, carty dear, 
udre, more, lure, boor, tour, are pronounced c^r, de^r, wi^, mo'ur, lu^, 
boo^, sdft^ur. In English usage, the r is thus joined to the preceding vowel in 
all cases in which this vowel is in an accented syllable ; and if, at the same time, 
a vowel follows, the r has, according to some orthoepists, both its guttural and its 
Ungual sound; as in vary (v&r'y, or v&r'ry), era (Sr'a, or 6r'ra), iory (tor'y, or 
tor'ry), burin (biir'in, or biir'rin), houri (hdftrl, or hddr'rl), &c. In the United 
States, this mode of pronunciation is, for the most part, confined to words ending 
with r or re preceded by one of the above-mentioned vowels, and to the deriva- 
tives of such words. Thus, dearest (fVom dear) is pronounced dear'est, or 
dear'rest; boorish (from boor)^ boor'ish, or boor'rish; sourer (from sour), sour'er, 
or sour'rer, &c. ; but vary is vft'ry ; era, 6'ra; tory, to'ry, &c. The Scotch, on the 
contrary, preserve the vowel pure even in derivatives, saying dea'rest, boo'rish, 
sou'rer, &c., as well as vfi'ry, 6'ra, to'ry, &c. 

It must be observed that some very acute and eminent phonologists utterly 
deny the existence of the alleged double pronunciation of r, maintaining that 
the letter has, in English at least, one unvaried sound in all situations, produced 
between the tip of the tongue and the upper gum. Others allow that when 
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r is preceded by a long or full vowel, a slight guttural vibration accompaniefl the 
lingual articulatioii ; but they do not regard this modification of the sound as 
affording sufficient ground for its discrimination into two distinct and inde- 
pendent elements. It is not improbable that the disagreement of authorities 

in regard to the precise nature of the ** guttural r '' is owing, in some measure, to 

actual difference of utterance. 
It is further to be observed, that, in the best style of pronunciation, r is 

never silent; but that, when it occurs after a vowel, it is commonly suppressed 

by careless or luieducated speakers. 

W, Y. 

§ 10. The sounds signified by w and y, when these letters occur at the be* 
ginning of a word or syllable, as in tooo, ye, &c., are considered by some writers 
to be identical with the vowels oo and e respectively; they are, however, formed 
by a closer approximation of the articulative organs, which destroys the pure 
vocality of the vowel sounds, and gives them a consonantal or semi - conso- 
nantal character. They are not, however, perfect consonants; for it is impossible 
to prolong them, and the attempt to do so results only in the production of the 
vowels oo and e. 



§ U. The digraph wh is regarded by many modem orthoepists as repre- 
senting a simple elementary sound, which is the surd or whispered correspondent 
of V. Of those who take this view, some say that the sound of wk is followed 
by that of u' ; as in whtn (wh-w-e-n): others assert that the voice is not heard 
until the following vowel is commenced, u^en, for example, being pronounced 
wh-e-n ; but such persons wrongly analyze their own pronunciation. The com- 
mon opinion is, that both letters of the digraph are pronounced with their usual 
sounds, only in the reverse order, — hw^ — according to the original Anglo-Saxon 
orthography. But h^o does not difiTer fVom trA-ir, h being an emission of un- 
vocalized breath through the position taken by the oigans of speech in forming 
the next following element, as is explained in § 7. 



RULES FOR THE PRONUNCTATION OF GREEK AND 

LATIN WORDS. 

§ 12. The established English pronunciation of Latin words and of Latinized 
forms of Greek words is conformed to the general laws and tendencies of the 
English language. Hence, the proper position of the accent and the syl- 
labication having been determined, each syllable is to be pronounced according 
to the usual powers or sounds of the letters in English, except in cases specially 
provided for in the following rules. 



I 
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Vowels. 

§ 13. (1.) Any vowel at the end of an accented syllable, and «, o, and « at th« 
end of an unaccented syllable, have the long English sound; as, Cd^to^ Ce'rts^ 
Ml'das, So'hn^ Na'ma, Pt-li'det^ Ho-me'rw^ Lt-ca'nu$, 

§ 14. (2.) If a syllable ends with a consonant, the vowel has its short English 
sound; as, Bdl'bus^ MSm'non^ MOs'chuSy Piib'Uus, 

ExcEPiioN. — A", in final c<,ha8 its long sound; as in AcfiilleB (a-kiM^z). 

§ 15. (3.) A^ ending an unaccented syllable, is sounded like a in comma f as, 
Crt'-u'iay A-ri'on. 

§ 16. (4.) -f final is always sounded; as in He'he^ Pe-nel'o-pe. 

§ 17. (5.) The diphthongs cb and as are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, Gxtar (se'zar), (Enone (e-no'ne), Dcadalm (dcd'a-lus), (Ediptu 
(ed'i-pus). 

§ 18. (6.) /, ending a final syllable, has its long English sound ; as, E-pig^(Ma. 
Ending an initial unaccented syllable, it has in some cases its long sound, as in 
Bt-a'nor^ t-Uk'lus ; and in some its short sound, as in Ci-Hc^i-a^ l-ta'Ji-a, In all 
other cases, ending an unaccented syllable, it has its short sound ; as, Fd^bt-iu. 

§ 19. (7.) Y is pronounced as t would be in the same situation. 

§ 20. (8.) When ai^ et, oi, and yi, not initial, are followed by another vowel, 
and take the accent on the a, e, o, or y, the i assumes the sound of consonant jf, 
and the vowel before it has its long sound; as in ^faia (ma'ya), Hygeia (hl-Je^ya), 
P&mptiuB (pom-pe'yus), Latoia (la-to'ya), Harpyia (har-pl'ya). 

Oonaonants. 

§ 21. (9.) The consonants c and g have their " soft " sound, like s and j, be- 
fore e, »', y, <s, and as; before a, o, and u, or a consonant, they have their 
** hard " sound ; as in cot^ go. 

Exception. — When ^, having the sound of y, is preceded by another a, the 
former of the two is suppressed, or may be said to coalesce in sound with the 
second; as, Aggentu (a-je'nus). 

§ 22. (10.) The combination ck is pronounced like it; as, Charon (ka'ron). 

§ 23. (11.) Each of the three consonants c, «, and t, when preceded im- 
mediately by the accent, or itself ending an accented syllable, and followed by 
ta, te, u, to, or tu, commonly has the sound of sh ; as in Por'da (por^shi-a), 
Cly'tie (klish'i-e), Hora'iii (ho-rfi'shi-i), Pho'don (fo'shi-on), Cat'sius (kash'i- 
us). C has also the same sound, when following an accented vowel, and stand- 
ing before eu and yo; as, Menat'ctus (me-ne'she-us), Si'cyon (sish^i-on). 

Exception. — When »t, immediately preceded by an accented vowel, is fol- 
lowed by a vowel, the a takes the sound of zh; as in He'siofl (he'zhi-od). 
— Though not properly an exception to the rule, it may be stated that « similarlv 
situated is pronounced in the same manner ; as in Aly'zia (a-lizh'i-a). — T^ I 

when preceded by another <, and commonly in the termination tion^ has its j 

E roper sound (heard in //>p, maty &c.); as in Brui'ti-i^ Me^ti-cn: when preceded ^ 

y s or X, it has, according to some authorities, the same sound ; according to 
others, the sound of ch in church ; as in Sallm'tius (sal-lus'ti-us, or sal-lus'chi-us)^ 
Stx'tiut (seks'ti-us, or seks'chi-us), &c. 

§ 24. (12.) 8y when final, if preceded by e, has the sound of f; as in Per* 

icU$ (ptr'i-klez). 
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§ 25. (13.) Xy ending ftn accented syllable^ and standing before t followed bjr 
another vowel, has the sound of luh ; as, Cinx'ia (singk^shi-a). 

I 26. (14.) Combinations of initial consonants which are foreign to the nature 
and habits of our language, drop the sound of their first letter or digraph; 
as in CWtua (pronounced ne^yus), Ctettphon (tes'i-fon), Gnatho (na'tho), Mnemot- 
yte (neHBoe'i-ne), Pnjflagonu (ni-tag'o-ras), Psyche (si'ke), Ptolemy (tol'e-me), 
PkUuu (thas). 

§ 27. (15.) The terminations atu and ous are always to be pronounced in 
two syllables; as, Archtla'm^ Akin'o-us. 

§ 28. (16.) The termination eii«, in proper names which in Greek end in 
eiff^ as OijJieHB, Prometheus, &c., should be pronounced in one syllable, the 
eu being a diphthong with the sound of **■ long «.'* 

Accent. 

§ 29. (17.) Words of two syllables invariably have the accent on the first 

syllable. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long in quantity, 

it takes the accent; but, if short, the accent is on the antepenult. When the 

penult is common, or doubtful, the accent is on the antepenult. 

Jl^ By quantity, in Greek and Latin, is meant the relative time occupied in 
|nt)nouncing a sylfable, when those languages were spoken tongues. A syllabla 
containing a short vowel m^^ be lengthened by accompanying consonants ; but 
the ancients seem to have ^It the effect of these only when final, and to have 
made no account of initial consonants — probably because they pronounced them 
with extreme brevity — in estimating the duration of a syllable. The general 
ndes in relation to quantity are as follows: — 1. Before y, x, z, or anv two 
consonants except a mute followed by / or r, the vowel of the penult is umg by 
position, [This is the language of the grammarians : the vowelj in such cases, 
was probably short or stopped ; but the syllnble was long, being made so by the 
following consonant or consonants.1 The digraphs cA, pA, rA, and M, which rep- 
resent simple sounds, are reckonea as single consonants. 2. A vowel before a 
mute and i or r is common ; that is, either long or short. 3. Diphthongs are long. 
4. A vowel before another vowel or h is short. In other ca«%es, the Quantity must 
be determined by etymology, metrical usage, or the orthography or the word in 
Greek ; but every vowel which cannot oe proved to be long, is arbitrarily 
assumed to be short. — The division of words mto syllables— ^ which depends in 
part upon the position of the accent, and this, in turn, upon quantity — must be 
understrKKi before words can be correctly pronounced. The rules'in regard to 
this subject may be found in any good Latin grammar. 



BRIEF RULES 



lOR THB PRONUNCIATION OF TFIB PRINCIPAL MODERN LANaUAQES Of 

CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 



Vowels, 

§ 30. (1.) In the languages of the Continent of Europe, the vowel a, when long, 
lias usually the sound of the English a in far, faOier; when short, nearly that 
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of o in faiy man / never that of o in fatt. A, in French, has a Bound resembling 
that of a in fary but deeper and less distinct, verging toward that of a in (dl: its 
peculiar quality is due to the retraction of the tongue and the soft palate. A 
briefer variety of the same sound is heard in the Fr. pas^ Ger. mann. In Hun- 
garian, a is like oianot; a, like a in far. A^ in Swedish, has a sound intermediate 
between that of a in oZ^, and that of o in note. For the sounds of a, a, ^, see 
§§ 87, 62. 

§ 31. (2.) E generally has a sound similar to that of *' long a ** in faU^ but 
nftea like that of ** short e *Mn mef, or like the latter when protracted. (See § 1.) 
£, in French, has the sound of e in Men, or that of the initial element in mnU 
(see § 1); e and i have the sound of the first e in there; e (unaccented) is, in 
most cases, either entirely silent, or has a very brief sound of the neutral vowel 
(u in tf?, urn). ^, in Swedish, when long, has a sound somewhat like that of 
short t (in pin), but more prolonged; when short, it is like e in met. In Hun- 
garian and Polish, e (unaccented) sounds like e in met; i nearly like a in maU. 
For the sounds of e, ^ , see § 62. 

§32. (3.) / has usually the sound of t in marine, which is the same as the 
'* long e " in me, the, &c. It is often shortened in quantity, like the e in bemoanj 
but the quality of the sound remains the same, and should not be suffered to 
degenerate into that of t in iU. This latter sound, however, is heard in Dutch, 
and sometimes in German. In Hungarian, i and i differ only in length, the 
accented vowel being more protracted than the unaccented. 

§ 33. (4.) has, for the most part, the same, or nearly the same, sounds 
that it has in English in the words note, not, north. (See § 5.) It some- 
times — as in the It. volpe — has a sound intermediate between that of o in 
note and that of oo in food. This is called, in Italian, **o chimo.^* The **o 
<q>erto ** of the same language is a sound intermediate between the o of note 
and that of north. In Swedish and Norwegian, at the end of a s^'llable, o has 
the sound of <R> or of do. d, in French, has always the full sound of ** long o ** 
in English. In Hungarian, o is nearly like long o in English ; d has a fuller 
and deeper sound. In Polish, o sounds like o in note; 6, like oo in food, or 
in foot. For the sound of 6, see § 46. 

§ 34. (5.) U, in most of these languages, has, when long, the sound of « in 
tnte (equivalent to the <J9 in food) ; when short, that of u in fvU (equivalent to 
the <)6 in foot). In French, — and also in Dutch, when at the end of a syllable, — 
it has a sound intermediate between 6b and i, formed by attempting to pronounce 
these sounds simultaneously, the lips being placed in the position for uttering 5b, 
and the tongue in that for e. The sound is sometimes long and sometimes short, 
but the difference is merely one of quantity. In Dutch, «, when short or stopped, 
is sounded as in nut. U, in Swedish, is intermediate between t and Sb, but is a 
pinched and very peculiar sound, differing considerably in its effect upon the ear 
from that of the French u, the lips being rounded instead of pouted. The near- 
est equivalent in English is oo. In Hungarian, u (unaccented) has the sound 
of 00, • «, a longer and fuller sound of the same general quality. For the sound 
of H, see § 51. 

§ 36. (6.) T, for the most part, has the same sound that i has; that is, it is 
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like "long e ** in English. (See § 32.) In Dutch, it has the soand of the Eng- 
lish ^^long t ** (f in pine); but in the modem Dutch orthography it is replaced by 
ij. In Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, it is like the French and Dutch «, or 
the German iL (See § 34.) 

Diphthonss and Vowel Combinationa. 

§ 36. (7.) Aa^ in most languages, has the same sound as single a, — that is, 
the sound of a in /arj — but is more prolonged. In Danish, it sounds nearly 
as a in cUl, but verges towards the sound of o in note. 

§ 37. (8.) Ae, or d, when long, is usually sounded like a in Jai^i or the first c 
in there; when short, like « in met. (See § 1.) In Dutch, it is like ain/ar; 
but the reformed Dutch orthography substitutes aa for ae. 

§ 38. (9.) Aeu, or At, in German, has the sound of oi in toU, but is differ* 
ently pronoonced in different parts of Germany. 

§ 30. (10.) Ai and ay are generally sounded like the English adverb ay (yes); 
but in French they have nearly the sound of a in /ate, or e m there. (See § 1.) 

§40. (11.) EttUy in French, has the same sound as the French au; that is, 
vf the English 'Mong 0.'' 

§41. (12.) £e has a prolonged somid of the foreign e, which is nearly 
equivalent to the English a in /ate. (See § 31.) 

§42. (13.) £i and ey are generally like ay in day, when this word is pro- 
nounced with the full diphthongal sound of the vowel. In French, they have a 
more open sound, resembling that of e in met, or that of a in mate with the ter- 
minal element of the a omitted. (See § 1.) In German and Danish, they are like 
the English adverb ay (yes); that is, they unite the sounds of a iafar and • in 
ill, and hence neariy resemble our ** long i." 

§43. (14.) Eu, in French and Dutch, has — with some variations of quantity, 
and some slight differences of quality — a sound similar to that of u in urn, but 
more accurately described as intermediate between the a in mate and the o in 
note, and form^ by an attempt to pronounce these vowels simultaneously. (See 
§ 46.) £u, in German and Danish, sounds like o» in UnL In Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, it is equivalent to i%. 

§44. (15.) le usually sounds like s in me, but, in German, it sometimes 
makes two syllables, and, in French, before r final, forms a diphthong which 
is pronounced e-^. 

§46. (16.) li is equivalent to t — that is, to the English *Mong e," as in 
me — prolonged. 

§ 46. (17.) Oe, or d (in Dan. 0), in the Germanic languages, is estenHaUy the 
same as «< in French (see § 43), though most authorities recognize a slight 
difference of quality between the two sounds, 6 inclining more to the sound 
of d, and having the lips more pureed up for its utterance, than eu. The u in 
ttm is the nearest English approximation to both. In Hungarian, 2^ or ^ is 
merely a longer variety of 0. 

§47. (18.) (Eu, in French, is like eu in the same language. (See § 43.) 

§48. (19.) Oi, in French, sounds, in most words, nearly like xoa in tmu. In 
Kme words, it formeriy had the sound now given to at, by which it is replaced 
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in the modem Ffdoch spelling. Oi^ in Danish, is like otin English; 0i\i 
6% with the o short, or brief. 

§ 40. (20.) Oo, has the sound of oo in door, or o in noUy somewhat prolonged, 
and without the final element of this sound in English. 

§60. (21.) Oit, in French, when long, is like oo in /ood; when short, likr 
00 in /bot. In Dutch and Norwegian, it has the sound of ou in the Englisl 
word out. In Portuguese, it is usually pronounced like the Ejiglish *'*' long o.'' 

§ 61. (22.) 27e, or u, in the Germanic languages, is sounded like the French v 
(See § 34.) In Hungarian, u or ti is merely a longer variety of u. 

§ 62. (23.) Ui and uy, in Dutch, resemble oi in English. 

§ 63. (24.) Uu is like oo in food, but longer. 

Ck>n8onants. 

§ 64. (25.) Bj in German and Danish, at the end of a word, soimdB like p 
In Spanish, between two vowels, its sound is intermediate between those of tb< 
English 6 and v, and may be described as a v made without the aid of tin 
teeth, but with the lips alone, which are pouted and brought flatly and feebly 
into contact. 

§ 66. (26.) C^ in Italian, before e and t, sounds like ch in church ; in Spanish, 
in the same position, like ik in thin (though in Catalonia and in Spanish 
America it has the sound of «). In German and Danish, before e, »', y, d, d (p\ ^ 
or a diphthong commencing with any one of these letters, and in Polish in al) 
positions, it is pronounced like ff. (^, in Polish, blends the sounds of t$ and cmt* 
sonant y. (Compare § 74.) ^, in Frrach and Portuguese, sounds like s, befon 
41, 0, and t». 

§ 66. (27.) A in German, Dutch, and Swedish, at the end of a word, sounds 
like <; in Spanish and Danish, when occurring between two vowels, or at the 
end of a word, like 1h in thit, but it is very gently pronounced, so as 8ome< 
times scarcely to be audible. 

§ 67. (28.) F, in Swedish, at the end of a word or syllable, sounds as « 
does in English. 

§ 68. (29.) G is always **hard'* before <i. o, «, as it is in the English words 
gain, gold, gust. In Polish, it is hard in all situations; so also in Hungarian, 
miless followed by j or y. (See §§ 76, 79.) In French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
before e, t, and y, it is like the j of these languages. (See § 60.) In Italian, in 
the same position, it is like the English j, that is, like g in gtm. (See § 8.) In 
German, the standard and best pronunciation makes g " hard *^ in every case 
when it is followed by a vowel in the same word; but when preceded and not fol* 
lowed by a vowel, it has the sound of the German cA. (See § 71.) In Dutch, ^, 
in all positions, has a harsh guttural sound, which is the sonant or vocalized cor« 
rejipondcnt of the German guttural cA. (See § 71.) In Swedish, before e, t, y, d, 
and d, and when preceded by any other consonant than a, it sounds like the 
English consonant y; in Danish, at the end of a word, its sound is very soft, 
somewhat resembling that of h. — (?«, in French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
before t and t, sounds like gu in guest, guilt, the u being inserted to keep the s 
m its hard sound before these vowels. 
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§60. (80.) Hj in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, is either wholly 
note, or is vexy feebly aspirated. In the remaining languages of Continental 
Europe, it sounds as in English. In all of them, it is mute when it follows a vowel 
in the same syllable, its office being merely to show that the vowel has its long 
Kmnd. In Polish, h is very harshly aspirated, resembling k, or the German 
guttural ck, (See § 71.) 

§60. (31.) J^ in (jerman, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, and 
Hungarian, has the sound of the English y consonant In Italian, it has rather 
the sound of ** long e.'* In French and Portuguese, it has the sound orthoepically 
represented by zh ; that is, of « in trecuurt, or 2 in (uaire. In Spanish, it has a 
veiy peculiar sound, somewhat resembling that of a 8dt)ngly aspirated A, and 
this is substituted for it in Spanish America. ** To pronounce it,*' says EUis, 
**the back of the mouth must be stopped by doubling up the back of the 
loQgue, and making an effort as if to hawk up phlegm, the scrape being in the 
paiaU^ and noC in the phaiynx." It is most nearly allied to the (German palatal 
db, bat must not be confounded with it, nor with <A, A, or the guttural ch. 

% 81. (33.) Lj in French, in the terminations bU, nUj pie, &c. (as in UtUe^ 
hramUf nmpU), is colloquially whispered, but in serious or careful discourse, it 
has its usual vocal sound, and is followed by a faint sound of the neutral vowel 
(« in tp, urn). £., in Polish, has a peculiar, thick sound, formed by placing the 
under side of the tip of the tongue firmly against the back of the upper front 
leeth, or the upper gum. 

§62. (83.) if and », in French and Portuguese, when final in a word or 
fljUable, and also when not doubled or not followed by a vowel, have no 
sound ot their own, but are mere diacritical letters, or signs, serving to show 
that the preceding vowel is nasal, that is, pronounced by opening the back 
nostrils and allowing the voice to enter the nose simultaneously with its passage 
through the mouth. The nasal vowels in French are as follows: — 
1. 2. 3. 4. 



em, en ) aim, ain 

eim^ ein 



om, on; *a um, un }^^ 
^ aun ) eum, eun ) 



(i)enj 

In fyronoundng these sounds, there must be no contact of the tongue and the 
soft palate, as in forming the sound of ng in English. By some phonetists, 
ike first of these nasal vowels is regarded as corresponding to the pure oral 
rowel inyhr; by others, to that in not; but these two sounds are closely re- 
lated, the brief open oof not {6) being intermediate between the a of/ar {&) and 
the o offer (o, a, or aw\ and hence differing but little fh>m a shortened form of 
the open d. There is disagreement, also, as to the quality of the third nasal 
vowel, some referring it to the o in note, or to its briefer form as heard in the 
New England pronunciation of ukole, only, &c. (as is done in this work); while 
others think that it corresponds to the o in form, north, &c. In Portuguese, 
the nasality of a vowel is sometimes indicated by the sign '^ (originally a 
■uperpoeed m) placed over it. The combinations representing nasal vowels are 
A. So, OM^ €M (pron. d*); em, en (pron. d"); im (pron. i"); o,oni,on (pron. 
t*); MM, Ml (pron. m^). Nasal diphthongs are &t. Hi, So, de. The terminations 
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5e», 5€«, were formerly written aenSy oens. The nasal vowels &>* and d» occur in 
Polish, in which language they are written ^, e. — J/, in conversational French, 
is whispered, and not vocalized, in such words as schUme ; but, in formal 
delivery, it has its usual vocal sound, followed by an indistinct murmur of the 
mute e. — ^ before ^, in Italian, usually preserves its pure sound ; in the othei 
Continental European Janguages, or in most of them, it takes the sound of the 
English n in tink, — ir , in Spanish, is a variety of n, formed by an attempt to 
pronounce n and consonant y simultaneously. The same is true of the Polish n. 
The effect is very similar to that produced by the insertion of y after n; as in 
minion (min^yun). (Compare § 74.) 

§ 63. (34.) Qu, in Spanish and Portuguese, when followed by e or t, has the 
sound of k ; in other situations, that of kob. In French, the combination has 
the sound of k before every vowel. In Grerman and Dutch, it is sounded as ho 
would be in those languages. (See § 68.) In most other languages, its sound 
is essentially the same as in English. 

§ 64. (35.) Ry at the end of a word or syllable, is sounded more distinctly, 
and in other positions is apt to be more strongly trilled, than in English. By 
us, this letter is usually pronounced with the under surface of the tip of the 
tongue applied within the dome of the palate, in which position the utterance 
is naturally very smooth and easy. By foreign nations, r is ordinarily produced 
by applying the upper surface of the tongue*s tip to the upper gtmi at a point 
quite near the teeth, which occasions a peculiar harshness of sound, and most 
generally a decided vibration, or trill. In French, in such words as aabre, cidrej 
mpdtre, oButre^ it is usually pronounced as a whisper, but is sometimes vocalized, 
particularly in serious discourse, forming a syllable with the obscure e. It 
never admits the interposition of the neutral vowel (ii in «/>, urn) between it and 
a preceding vowel, as is often the case in English. Thus, the French dire is 
pronounced def or de^ru, whereas the English dear is pronounced de^u*. 

§ 66. (36.) <S, between two vowels, has usually the sound of z in zeaL In 
German, it often has this sound given to it at the beginning of a syllable, but is 
commonly pronounced like iz, a hiss gliding instantaneously and almost imper- 
ceptibly into a buzz. In Hungarian, it sounds like sh in English. <$, in Polish, 
blends in a single utterance the sounds of 8 and consonant y. (Compare § 74.) 

§ 66. (37.) T has often a more dental sound than in English, the tip of the 
tongue being placed against the cutting edge of the upper front teeth, and not 
against the upper gum, as with us. This is particularly observable in Spanish. 

§ 67. (38.) Vy in German, sounds like /. In Danish, it is usually like v in 
English, but sometimes has the sound of o6; as in havn (hft'<$&n, or h6Qin); 
when followed by t, it has the sound of f. 

§ 68. (39.) Wy in German and Dutch, is intermediate between the English h 
and tr, on the one hand, and v, on the other, the inner surfaces of the lips being 
brought flat against each other, whereas in (Eng.) tr they are rounded, in & the 
edges are compressed, and in v the lower lip comes in contact with the upper 
teeth. (See § 64.) By some writers, this peculiar utterance of to is said to be 
provincial and dialectical, in German, except in words in which w is preceded 
by a consonant, as, tchioan. In Polish, ir, when it precedes a whispered or mate 
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consonant, is pronounced as /; in other situations, it has the sound of th« 
German w. 

§ 69. (40.) Xj in French, has often the sound of », and occasionally that of 2, 
but more generally that of i« or of ffz, as in English. In Spanish, it is equivalent 
to the j of that language. (See § 60.) In Portuguese, it is pronounced like 
ah msfudL 

§ 70. (41.) Z, in German and Swedish, has the sound of ts ; in Spanish, that 
of <* in think ; in Italian, usually that of dz. In Polish, z has the sound of this 
letter in the English word ttal; i, the sound of z^, as in azure (a'zhoor); 
i, nearly that of rzA. 

Oombined Ctonsonants. 

§ 71. (42.) Ch^ in Spanish (except in the Catalan dialect, where it sounds as 
2;), is pronounced like the same combination m English in the word church. In 
Italian and Hungarian, it has the sound of h ; in French and Portuguese, of <A, 
the exceptions being confined to words in which it occurs before / or r, and to 
a few words from the Greek, where it sounds like i. In (Terman, Dutch, and 
Polish, when preceded in the same syllable by any one of the vowels a, o, or «, 
it has a harsh, guttural sound somewhat resembling a strongly aspirated A ; as in 
atk^ doch, buch : it is produced by bringing the uvuk into contact with the base 
of the tongue, and forcing unintonated breath through the barrier thus formed, 
the position taken by the organs remaining in other respects unchanged. When 
preceded by «, t, d, d, fl, et, dm, ew, /, », or r, the sound is palatal, and approxi- 
mates closely to that of the first two elements in the word hue (h'^oo), the 
tongue being considerably raised in the mouth ; as in echt^ tch, mdchtiff, todcherU- 
Uchf hOcher^ reichj euck, milchj manchj durch. 

tar Ch, in German and Dutch, before s radical, has the sound of i; ; as in 
Sachsen (szAk^sn). 

§ 72. (43.) Cty in Hungarian, has the sound of cA in church. 

§ 73. (44.) Cz, in Hungarian, sounds like ts ; in Polish, like ch in church. 

§ 74. (45.) Df and dy, in Hungarian, is a peculiar sound, organically formed 
by placing the tip of the tongue in the position for uttering </, and simultaneously 
raising the back part into the position for sounding consonant ^, before speaking. 
It closely resembles the sound of d and consonant y produced in immediate 
laccession, as in verdure (verd'yoor), and hence approximates the kindred sound 
of J in just. 

§ 76. (46.) Ghj in Italian, is like gh in the English words gherkin, ghost ; that 
is, like g in get, begin, &c. 

§ 76. (47.) GJ, in Hungarian, is equivalent to dj or dy in the same language. 
(See § 74.) 

§ 77. (48.) (7/ before >, not followed by a consonant, in Italian, is a peculiar 
liquid sound formed from / in precisely the same way that the Hungarian t/y is 
formed from d. Examples are gli, marsigH, &c. (See § 74.) The i is mute, if a 
vowel follows it; as in battngUa, miglio^ &c. 

§ 78. (49.) Gn, in French and Italian, represents a peculiar liquid sound 
which is identical with n in Spanish. (See § 62, and compare § 74.) 
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§ 70. (50.) Gyj in Hungarian, U like dy in that language, (See § 74.) 

§ 80. (51.) Kj, in Swedish, sounds like ch in churdi, 

§ 81. (52.) Lh, in Portuguese, is the same in sound with gl in French and 
Italian, and U in Spanish. (See §§ 77, 82.) 

§ 82. (53.) Llj in Spanish, blends the sounds of land consonant y in a single, 
though compound utterance, by an attempt to pronounce them simultaneously, 
the back part of the tongue being placed in the position for forming j^, and the 
tip at the same time in that for forming L The effect piroduced is very nearly 
the same as in the English words JiUcU (fil'yal), mitiion (mil'yun), &c., where 
the y follows the L, instead of being amalgamated with it (Compare § 74.) ~ In 
French, the sound here described is, by some speakers, given to U, when preceded 
by t, and followed by a vowel; but, according to the modem popular style of 
pronunciation, the sound of the / is dropped, while that of y is often whirred. 
Thus, pcqnilon is pronounced pi'p^l'y6»»', or pi'pe'y^^'; JilU, f&l, or fe'^'; 
mouUle, mool'yft', or moo'yft'. It is to be observed that the i prece4ing U is 
■ilent, if itself preceded by a vowel. 

§ 83. (54.) Ly, in Hungarian, b pronounced like U in Spanish. (See § 82.) 

§ 84. (55.) Ngy in German and Swedish, has the same sound as in the EngUsh 
words nng, tinger, 

§ 85. (56.) Nhy in Portuguese, corresponds to the Spanish f|. Ny, in Hun- 
garian, has the same sound, (gee § 62.) 

§ 86. (57.) PA, in all the languages of Continental Europe in which it occurs, 
has the same sound, that of y*. 

§ 87. (58.) Rh is pronounced like simple r. 

§ 88. (59.) jRz, in Polish, is a peculiar sound, said to be uttered by placing the 
tongue in the position for sh, and trilling the tip, which is at liberty ; in other 
words, it is a simultaneous pronunciation of r and sh. 

§ 80. (60.) 8c J in Italian, before e and »', is sounded like ih in s&oA; in 
other positions, like tk. 6S, in Polish, unites the sounds of i and 6. (See §§ 
65, 55.) 

§ 00. (61.) 8chf in German, sounds like tk in thail; in Italian, before « and 
t, like sdi in tchool, or tk in tkiU ; in Dutch and Polish, before all the vowels, it 
resembles tk, but is harsher, the ch having the guttural or palatal sound de- 
scribed in § 71. 

§ 01. (62.) 8tf in the Germanic languages, has the same sharp and hissing 
sound that it usually has in English. 

§ 03. (63.) 8b, in German and Hungarian, sounds like t in tun; in Polish, 
like th m thalL 

§ 03. (64.) 8scz, in Polish, is pronounced as thch would be in English. 

§ 04. (65.) Th, in all the languages of Continental Europe, except the Modem 
Greek (in which d, the graphic equivalent of th, has the same sound that this 
digraph usually has m English), is pronounced like th in thyme, Thonuit, that is, 
like simple t 

§ 06. (66.) Tj and ty, in Hungarian, blend the sounds of t and consonant y in 
the same manner that dj and dy, iu the same language, blend the sounds 9f ^ 
and y. (See § 74.) The nearest English equivalent is the combination of < 
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and y in the pronunciation sometimes given to the words nature (n&t'yoor/, 
virtue (vert'yoo), &c., though the c& in diurch is a very similar sound. 

§96. (67.) Ts, in Hungarian, is Uke ch in cfiurchf being the same as the 
Hungarian C9. (See § 72.) 

§97. (68.) Tsch, in German, sounds very nearly as cA in church. (See §§ 
S,90.) 

§98. (69.) 2!b, in Hungarian, is like zh in English, as heard in the pronun- 
dation of ast»re (a'zhoor), confusion (kon-fu'zhun), &c. 

§ 99. (70.) ZbcHj in German, has very nearly the sound of ch in church, 
thus Zschokke is pronounced almost like chok^ft. (See §§ 8, 70, and 90.) 
§ 100. (71.) ^1 in ItaUan, usually has the sound of U. 

§ 101. (72.) The letters k andp have the same sound as in English. 

§ 102. (73-) Double consonants, in some foreign languages, are dwelt upon 
in a marked manner, producing the effect of double articulation, though there 
is but one contact of the organs of speech. This is particularly observable in 
Italian words; aa, e. g.y hanno^ pronounced ftn'no, and not &'no, the two n*8 
being pronounced as distinctly as in the English word unnerve. But if the 
double letters are cc or gg^ and the second c or g has the power of cA (in 
diurch) or of j, in consequence of beidg followed by any one of the vowels 
c, i, and y, the first c or g has the sound of t or d; thus uccito is pronounced 
45bt-che'zo, not d6-che'zo nor dbch-e'zo; oggi is od'jee,not 6'jee,nor oj'ee. In 
like manner, zz is equivalent to trtSy sometimes to d-dz. 

Final consonants in French — with the exception of c, y, /, r, in most 
cas^ — are not generally pronounced, unless immediately followed, in the 
same sentence, by a word beginning with a vowel. But final consonants, 
in classical and foreign names adopted in Freneh, are almost always articu- 
lated. 

Aooenl 

§103. (74.) The French language, — <m ^^n, — unlike the English, has no 
decided accent, all the syllables of a word being uttered with a nearly equal 
stress of voice, except those in which the mute or obscure e occurs, and those in 
which i, «, or em, precedes a syllable commencing with a vowel. To an English 
ear, however, the French seem to accent the last syllable of a word, because the 
general tendency of our own language is to throw the accent back toward the 
beginning of the word. Hence, it is the usual practice in English books, in 
respelling French words for pronunciation, to mark the last syllable as having 
the accent; at the same time, secondary accents may be placed on the other 
syllables, to prevent them from being slurred over, or too hurriedly and indis- 
tinctly pronounced, as is often the case in the enunciation of unaccented syl- 
lables in English. It may be observed, that, in French words derived from the 
Latin, the final spoken syllable always represents the accented syllable of the 
Latin ; it therefore has a right to, and, in point of fact, receives, whatever accent 
there is. 

The Hungarian language, like the French, has no accent, the syllables of a 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 



Ar.^ or Arab,, 

ft., . 

CdL, . 

cent, 

Ckald., 

ooS., or ooOog., 



Am., 






/(Dr., 



Car., 
Gr., 



act 

American. 

Arabic 

Anglo-Saxon. 

• • bom. 



Celtic. 

century. 

Cbaldiean. 

colloquially. 

. Compare. 

Cyclopedia. 



. died. 

Dutch. 

Danish. 



Edinburgh. 

. Egyptian. 

English. 

• feminine. 

Foreign. 

French. 



German. 
Greek. 



/ce/., • • • • Icelandic 
/r., . • • • • Irish. 
/(., or lial, • • • . Italian. 



Xot, 



Latia 



^aff'i • • • • Magazine. 
Myth.<f • • . M3rthology. 



Norw,y 



Korwegian. 



Per,<, . • • • . Persian. 

Pol-, Polish. 

Port,, • • • • Portuguese. 
Pr., .... ProveuQal. 
pron,, . pronounced, pronunciation. 
Prov,, .... ProvindaL 



q, V, ( jiioi vidt), 



Quarterly, 
which see. 



• Hebrew. 
. History. 

• Hungarian. 



Heb., 
BieL, . 

t^ Spaced letters are used to distinguish forms of spelling which ar9 
not so common or so well authorized as those adopted in the vocabulaij. 



JUv,, Review. 

jRovn,, . • • • Roman. 

Santk,, .... Sanskrit. 
sc, ••••.. scene. 
Scand,, • • . Scandinavian. 
8coL, .... Scottish. 
8hak., . . . Shakespeare. 
8p,, .... Spanish. 
8w,, Swedish. 



DICTIONARY 



^ 



OF THE 



NOTED NAMES OF FICTION, ETC. 



A. 



t 



^-bftd'dfin. [Heb., from dfrruf, to be 

' ruined.] The Hebrew name of the 

evil spirit or destroying angel, called 

Apollyon in Greek. (i?er. ix. 11.) 

Some of the medisval demonogra- 

5 hers regarded him as the chief of the 
emons of the seventh hierarchy, and 
as the causer of wars, combustions, 
and uproars. Klopstock has made 
use of him in his *' Messiah,*' under 
the name of Abadonna, representing 
him as a fallen angel, still bearing 
traces of his former di^t^ amid the 
disfigurements caused oy sin. 

Abt-rii. [Gr- 'A/?aptf.] A hypei- 
borean priest of Apollo, whose history 
is entirely mythical. He is sdd to 
have been endowed- with the gift of 
prophecy ; to have taken no earthly 
rood ; and to have ridden through the 
air on an arrow, the gift of Apollo. 

The dart of JOxari*^ which carried the phi- 
losopher wheresoever he desired it, gratifies 
kUer enthusiasts in travel as the cap of For- 
tnnatns and the space-compclUnff boots of 
the norseiT hero [Jack the Oiant-killer]. 

Ab'di-el. [Heb., servant of God.] The 
name of an angel mentioned by the 
Jewish Cabalists. He is represented, 
in Milton's ** Paradise Lost,** as one 
of the seraphim, who, when Satan 
tried to stir up a revolt among the 
angels subordinate to his authority, 
alone and boldly withstood his trai- 
torous designs. 



80 spake the senph AMitL fkl thftil fonnd 
Among the fWithlessi Ikitlilkii only he; 
Among innumerable fiilse, unmoved. 
Unshaken, unseduced, nnterrifled, 
His loyal^ he kept, his love, his seal. 

Par. Lott, Ek. V 

You shall invoke the Muse. — and certslnly 
■he ought to be propitious to an author, who, 
in an apostatizing t^, adheres with the (kith 
<iiJU>duU to the ancient form of adoration. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Ab-hor'son (-sn). An executioner in 
Shakespeare's "Measure for Meas- 



»» 



ure. 

linybu Has'8^. The hero of one of 
the stories in the " Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments," — a young man of 
Bagdad, who, bv a stratagem of Ha- 
roun-Al-Raschid, was twice made to 
believe himself caliph, and who af« 
terward became in reality the ca- 
liph's chief favorite and companion. 

Ah I were I caliph for a day, as honest Ahou 
Httmaji wished to be, I would scourgv me 
these jugglers out of the commonwealth with 
rods of scorpions. Sir If'. iSroa. 

Addington rSecretary of the Treasury 1. on 
the other hand, was by no means inclined to 
descend from his high position. He wsh. In- 
deed, under a delusion much resembling that 
of Amw Hamtan intlie Arabian tale. His brain 
was turned by his short and unreal caliphate. 

MacauJaf/. 

Abraham - Oupld. An expres.sion 
occurring^ in Shakespeare's " Romeo 
and Juliet " (a. ii., sc. I ), conject- 
ured by Upton to be a mistake for 
Afifim Cupitl, and to allude to Adam 
Bell, the celebrated archer. In Hal- 
liwell's opinion, '* the conjecture is 
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ABR 



ACE 



very plausible, as proi)er names are 
freauently abbreviated in early MS8., 
ana it suits the sense and meter/* 
But Dyce thinks that Abraham is 
merely a corruption of auburfij and 
supports his view by citing several 
passages from old books where the 
corruption is unquestionable. Mr. K. 
G. white remarks, in confirmation 
of Dyce's conjecture, that " Cupid is 
always represented by the old paint- 
ers as auburn-haired.'* 
Abraham Newland. SeeNEWLAUD, 
Abraham. 

Ab's^l^m. A name given by Dry- 
den, in his poem entitled *^ Absalom 
and Achitophel,*' to the Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of Charles 
II. Like Absalom, the son of David. 
Monmouth was remarkable for his 
personal beauty, his popularity, and 
nis undutifulness to his father.' 

Absolute, Captain. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy of" The Rivals ; " 
distinguished for his gallant, deter- 
mined spirit, adroit address, and dry 
humor. 

The RUthor will do well to profit bj Chptetim 
Ah»oliUe'» adTice to hb ■ervant, and never 
tell him mora lies than ara indiipenMibly 
necc»«ary. Sir W. Scott. 

Absolute, Sip An'tho-ny (-to-). A 
character in Sheridan's comedy of 
*' The Rivals ; *' represented as testy, 
positive, impatient, and overbearing, 
out yet of a warm and generous dis- 
position. 

tSf '* Sir Anthony is an evident copy 
after Smollett's kind-hearted, hiffh-fipir- 
ited Matthew Bramble." Hazlitt. 

I will no ioniter avail mrtelf of inch weak 
ministrn aa yoa;^I will discard you: — I 
will unbeget you, aa Sir Anthony Atmtlute 
nyt. •* ' ' Sir W. Scott. 

Ab-8|p'tus. [Gr. •AV'vpTOf.J {Gr. 
4" Rtmt. Myth.) A brother of Medea, 
and her companion in her flight from 
Colchis. Finding that she was nearly 
overtaken by her father, she killed 
Absyrtus, and cut his body into 
pieces, which she scattered along the 
way, that her father might thus be 
detained by gathering up the re- 
mains of his murdered son. See 
AKtioxAUTs and Mkdea. 

L-bu'dAh. A wealthy merchant of 
* Bagdad who figures in the ^* Tales of 



the Genii," by H. Ridlev. He meets 
with various remarkable adventures 
in his quest for the talisman of Oro- 
manes, which he is driven to seek by 
the tlireats of a little old hag who 
haunts him nightly, and makes his 
life miserable. He finds at last thai 
the inestimable talisman is — to obey 
God and to love his commandments; 
and he finds also that all his wonder- 
ful experiences have been but the 
baseless fabric of a dream. 

Uke Ahudah, in the Arabian atorr, he li 
always looking out for the Fury, and knows 
that the night will come, and the Ineritabla 
hag with it Thackeraif. 

And thera, too, was Ahudah^ the merchant, 
with the terrible little old woman hobbling 
out of the box in his bedroom. JXckem*. 

jL-oa'di-$. [Fr. Acndie^ said to be de- 
* rived from ShubenaccuHe, the name 
of one of the principal rivers of Nova 
Scotia; in old grants called Z.'ylcacft^'^ 
and La CacUt.] The original, and 
now the poetic, name of Nova Sco- 
tia, or rather of a tract extending 
from the fortieth to the forty-aixtn 
degree of north latitude, which was 
granted, Nov. 8, 1603, to De Monts, 
by Henry IV. of France. The present 
province of Nova Scotia extends 
from lat. 43<» 26' to 45° 66' N. In 
1621^ Acadia was granted by charter 
to Sir William Alexander,* and its 
name changed to Nova Scotia. 

49~ In the nomerous dispatea between 
the Enftlish and French colonista prevloni 
to 1763, this territory changed manters 
ten or a down times, and the boandaxiet 
were widened or narrowed according to 
the refipective views of the oppoting par^ 
ties. In 1755, the French inhabitants 
were seised, forcibly removed, and dia* 
persed among the English colonists on 
the Atlantic coajit. I/ongfellow has made 
this event the sul]|}ect of his poem of 
'' Kvangaline." 

4.-ces'td9. [Gr. 'Aicean/f.] {Gr. ^ 
Ritrn. Mvth.) A son of the Sicilian^ 
river-god Crimisns and of a Trojan 
woman of the name of Egesta or 
Segesta. i£neas, on his arrival in 
Sicily, was hospitably received bv 
him, and, on revisitfng the island, 
celebrated the anniversary of An- 
chises's death by various games and 
feats at arms. At a trial of skill in 
archery, Acestes took part, and dis- 
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chugtd his BfTow into the air with 
Kich force that it tooh fire, and 



marked out a pathway 



'1-gha-tSa. [Gr. 'Ajif'TK'-] C^- 4 
Hon. ifytk.) A companion and 
friend n{ JEaeMK. His fidelily wu 
90 exemplaiy that "Hdua Acliste«," 
liithlhl Achates, became a proverb. 

A!;h' 



[Gr. 'AjifKjii ; HB if i 



id xaiP"". to rejoice, 
ream, J { Gr. if Rom, 
a of Sol and Terra, 



afcafiiuv, tl 
u piivalivB 
the joylcaa 
Jfj(£) A 

timei DMd in a general mom to 
designate hell itself. 
AbborrU Btji, the Bond ofimMt httt, 

{.•flhillAf. [Gr. 'AjiMHir.] (Gr.4 
Rom. Mylh.) The principal hero of 
Homer> " Iliad," the »on of Peleun, 
kineof the Mrrmidons, in Theiwaiy, 
and of Tbelis, a. Nereid. He was 
disliDguisbed above all the rest of 
ttie Greeks in the Trojan war by bia 
etrennth, lieauty, and braveiy. At 
his birth, be wasdipped by hia mother 
in tbe river SCyx, and was thus made 
invulnerable except in the rif^bt heel, 
— nr, ss some say, (he ankles, — by 
which she held him: but he was at 
length killed by Paris, or, according 
to Home accounts, by Atwilo- See 

Ikfll •'J''nmt.°»r ESllinJ. '<^ir,,^£l 



title 



f.-;hll1fig of 0«rniaii7. 

Albert, Marprave of Branden^uro 
end Culmbach (1414-1483), "a tall 
liery. toucb old nntleman," sayi 
t'erlvle, "in his day, ... a ver; 
bluing, far-oeen character, dim u 
lie his now grown." 



■gsinet 
striking 



by Dryden in his poem of "Ab- 
jm and Achitopfael\" a masterly 
ire, springing from the political 
f— of Ihe timcB, and de- 
defense of Charles 11. 
iV'hig party. Tliera in a 
emblancc between tbe 
id career of Shaftesbury 
and those of Acbilopbel.or Abitbo- 
pbel, the treacherous Iriend and coun- 
selor of David, and the fellow-con- 
spiratoT of Absalom. 

omiDiiia. Sir jr. SnOL 

A'aia. [Gr. 'A«r.] {Gr. f Rom. 

MsA.) A Sicilian (hepherd, beloved 

under a huge rock by Polyphemus, 
tbe Cvclops, Hbo was jealous of bim. 
His blood gushing forth trom under 
the rock was changed by the nymph 



langed by 1 



m.nrull)' iMIr 



Thm MuLpptd, he 

with k chaiita of Ancnnt IvWvd. 
.-OTi'al-t (f-kra'ihl4). (From Gr- 
iupaaia, want of self-control or mod- 
eration, inlemperaace, fh}m u priva- 
tive and tpiirof, Btreni^h, power.I 

represented as a lovely and* charming 
.woman, whoee dwelling is tbe Rower 
of Blim, situated on an inland fl^.ating 
in a 1a)ie or gulf, and adorned wilb 
every Ibing in nature that cnuld de- 
light the senses. Acrasia typiliea 
the vice of Intemperanf- -"'' "— 



o illustrates the n 



a bring her int 






ACT 



ADA 



Am tiircmgh Ms palmi Bob Acre^ Tilor Mnd, 
60 Juan*! yirttte ebbed, I know not how. 

Byron. 

Beddes, terror, m Bob AertM ta^i of its 
eounterpart, counge, will come and go; mnd 
ft w people can afibra timidity enough fbr the 
writer** purpose who is determined on " hor- 
rifyinjc them throu^ three thick volumes. 

^^ SirW. Scott. 

Ao-t»'^. [Gr. 'Aicrcuwv.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom, Myth.) A fiunous hunter, who, 
having surprised Diana while she 
was bathing, was changed by her 
into a stag, and, in tliat form, was 
torn to pieces b}* his own hounds. 

He [Byron], as I gueas. 
Had gased on Nataire's nsked lorelincH, 
^cfi»0i»4ike, and now he fled astray 
With fteble steps o*er the world's wildemeasi 
And his own thoughta, along that rugged 

WAV 

Putraed, fike raging hounds, ttielr fkther and 
their prey. SkeUeif. 

Adam. 1. Formerly a jocular name 

for a sergeant or bailiff. 

Not that Adam that kept the pamdiae. hut 
that A/Uim that keeps the prison. Shak. 

2. An aged servant to Oliver, in 
Shakespeare's ^'As You Like IV 

H^ " The serring-maQ Adam, humbly 
bom and couaely nurtured, Is no insignif- 
icant personage in the drama; and we 
find in the healthy tone of his mind, and 
In his generous heart, wliich, under re- 
verses and wrongs, still prsMrres its 
charitable trust in his fellows, as well as 
In his kindly, though frosty, age, a de- 
lightful aod instructiTe contrast to the 
character of Jaques, wliioh could hardly 
have been accidental." R. O. Whit*. 

Adamastor ( &d'ft-m&s't9r ; Port. pron. 
A-dA-mfts-tdr', 64). T^e Spirit of the 
Stormy Cape, — t. «., the Cape of 
Good Hope, — a hideous phantom 
described oy Camoens, in the fifth 
canto of the " Lusiad," as appearing 
bv night to the fleet of Vasco na 
Gama, and predicting the woes which 
would befall subsequent expeditions 
to India. Mickle supposes that by 
Adamastor the genius of Moham- 
medanism is intended. According to 
Barreto, he was one of the Giants 
who made an attack on heaven, and 
were killed by the gods or buried 
under various mountains. 

Were Adamnator to appear to him [the 
•• gamin " of Paris], he would shont ont, " Hal- 
lo there, oM Bug-a-boo! ** V. Hugo, Tran». 

▲dam Kad'm^n. In the Cabalistic 
doctrine, the name given to the first 



emanation fW>m the Eternal Foun- 
tain. It signifies the First Man, or 
the first production of divine energyi 
or the Son of Gvod ; and to it the other 
and inferior emanations are subor- 
dinate. 

Adam, Maater. See Mastkr Adam. 

Adama, Parson Abraham. A coun- 
try curate in Fielding's novel of 
" Joseph Andrews; " distinguished 
for his goodness of heart, poverty, 
learning, and ignorance of the world, 
combined with courage, modesty, and 
a thousand oddities. 



"As to Parson Adams, and Us 
flstj and his good heart, and his iEschylns 
which he couldn^t see to read, and his 
r^icing at being delivered firom a ride 
In the carriage with Mr. Peter Pounce, 
whom he had erroneously oomplimeoted 
on the smallness of his parochial means, 
let every body rgoice that there has been 
a man in the world called Henry Fielding 
to think of such a character, and thou- 
sands of good people sprinkled ^>oat 
that world to answer for the truth of 
It ; for had there not been, what would 
haye been its value? ... He is one of 
the simplest, but at the same time num- 
liest of men ; is anxious to read a man 
of the world his sermon on * vanity;* 

E reaches patience under aflUction, and 
I ready to lose his senses on the death 
of his little boy ; in short, has * eveiy 
virtue under heaven,* except that of 
superiority to the common Iki lings of 
humanity, or of befog able to resist 
knocking a rascal down when he insults 
the innocent. He is very poor ; and, 
agreeably to tiie notions of refinement In 
those dajTS, Is treated by the rich as if 
he were little better than a servant him- 
self. Eren their stewards think it a con- 
descension to treat him on equal terms." 

UigkHiaa. 

"The humanity, benevolence, and 
Boodness cS heart so conspicuous in Mr. 
Adams, his unswerving Integrity, his 
leal in the cause of the oppressed, his 
unafGM:ted nature, Independent of hia 
talent and learning, win our esteem and 
respect, even while his virtuous simplic- 
ity proTokes our smiles; and the little 
predicaments into which he fklls, owing 
to his absence of mind, are such as excite 
our mirth without a shadow of derision 
or malevolence.*' Tkomtu Roseoe. 

A« to hl« lUnso Ton Trimberx'*] Inwari 
man, we can *tifl he sure that he wu no 
mere boolcworm, or simple Parmm Adamt. 

OaHifk. 
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Ad'dl-wii of tlie Wortli (ad'^-sn). 
Atoniaxne eometimes given to Uenrv 
Mackenue (1745-1831), the Scottish 
novelist, whose »tyle» like Addison's. 
IB distinguished for ita refinement and 
delicacy. 
Addle, or Addled, Parliament. 
{Kna. HisL) A name given to the 
EDtclish Parliament which assembled 
at London, April 5, 1614, and was 
dissolved on the 7th of the following 
Jane. It was so called because it 
remonstrated with the King on his 
lev3ring ** benevolences/^ and passed 
no acts. 
Ad-me'tus. [Gr.*Ad/*7T0f.l (Gr. ^ 
i^om. Myth.) A king of PhersB, in 
Thessaly , husband of Alcestis, famous 
for his misfortunes and piety. Apollo 
entered his service as a shepherd, 
having been condemned by Jupiter 
to become the servant of a mortal for 
one year as a punishment for slay- 
ing the Cyclops. Lowell has made 
this incident the subject of a short 

gem entitled, "The Shepherd of 
ing Admetus." See Alcestis. 

Admirable Criohton. See Crich- 
TON, The Admirable. 

Admirable Doctor. [Lat Doctor 
MiraifUis.] A title bestowed upon 
Roger Bacon (1214-1292), an English 
monk, who, by the power of his 
genius and the extent of his learning, 
nised himself above his time, made 
many astonishing discoveries in sci- 
ence, and contributed much to the 
extension of real knowledge. 

4^'o-na'ia. A poetical name given 
bv Shelley to the poet Keats (1796- 
1821), on whose untimely death he 
wrote a moncdv bearing this name 
for its title. The name was coined 
by Shelley probably to hint an anal- 
ogy between Keats*8 fate and that 
orAdonis. 

A-do'nis. [Gr. ^Aduvt^.] (Gr. 4- 
Rom. Myth.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved oy Venus and Proserpine, 
who quarreled about the posHe.nsion 
of him. The dispute was settled by 
Jupiter, who decided that he should 
spend eight months in the upper 
world With Venus, and four in the 
lower with Proserpine. Adonis died 



of a wound received from a wild boar 
during the chase, and was turned 
into an anemone by Venus, who 
yearly bewailed him on the anni- 
versary of his death. The m^ths 
connected with Adonis are of Orient- 
al origin, and his worship was widely 
spread among the countries border- 
ing on the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean. The story of Venus's 
love for him was made the subject 
of a long descriptive poem by Shake- 
speare, and is often alluded to by 
other poets. 

Bedt of hytclntlu and tom* 

Wh«re young Adonis oft repoMa, 

wudne well of hit deep wound 

In tlttinber Mft. MtUon. 

w$.-draa'tu8. FGr. *Adp«arof.] {Gr, 
4- Rom, Myth.) A king of Argos, 
and the institutor of the Nemean 
games. He was one of the heroes 
who engaged in the war of the 
"Seven against Thebes." 

A.'dri-a'n| (or ad'ri-an'^). Wife of 
Antipholus of Ephesus, in Shake- 
speare's " Comedy of Errors." 

Advendtjr Hume. A nickname g^ven 
to Joseph Hume (1777-1856), in the 
time of " Prosperity Robinson," and 
in contradistinction to him, owing to 
his constant presages of ruin and dis- 
aster to befall the people of Great 
Britain. See Prosperity Robinson. 

.Sl'ft-ous. [Gr. AiOKdf.] {Gr.^Rom. 
Myth. ) A son of Jupiter and -^gina, 
renowned for his justice and piety. 
After his death he was made one of 
the three judges in Hades. 

M-kn'i^n. [Gr. 'A/ya/iJv.] (Gr. d 
Rom. Myth.) A huge monster witn 
a hundred arms and fifty heads, who^ 
with his brothers Cottus and Gyges, 
conquered the Titans by hurling at 
them three hundred rocks at once. 
By some he is reckoned as a marine 
god living under the JSgean Sea; 
Virgil numbers him among the ^ods 
who stonned Olympus ; and Callima- 
chus, regarding him in the same 
light, places him under Mount ^Etna. 

^-ate'^n. A merchant of Svracuse, in 
Shakespeare's *' Comedy of Errors." 

iBgeria. See Eoekia. 

iB'getUu [Gr. A/yciJf.] {Gr.^Rom. 
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Mifth.) A king of Athens fVom whom 
the iEgean Sea received its name. 
Uis son Theseus went to Crete to 
deliver Athens from the tribute it 
had to pay to Minos, promising that, 
on his return, be would boist white 
sails as a signal of his safety. This 
he forgot to do, and i£geus, who was 
watchmg for him on a rock on the 
sea-coast, on perceiving a black sail, 
thought that his son had perished, 
and threw himself into the sea. 

^-gi'n|. (G>. 4- Rom. Myth.) A 
daugbter of the river-god Asopus, 
and a tavorite of Jupiter. 

^'gis. [Gr. A/ytf.] {Gr. & Ram. 
Mvth.) 1. The shield of Jove, 
fashioned by Vulcan, and described 
as striking terror and amazement 
into the beholders. 

2. A sort of short cloak, worn by 
Minerva, which was covered witn 
scales, set with the Gorgon's head, 
and fiinged with snakes. 

^-^is'thua. [Gr. Aiyurdoc.) {Gr. 
cf Rom. Myth.) A son of Tnyestes, 
and the paramour of Clytemnestra, 
whose husband, Agamemnon, he 
treacherously murdered at a repast. 
He was subseouently killed by Ores- 
tes, a son of A^memnon, wno thus 
avenged his lather's death. See 
Thyestes. 

Mg^e (eg'le). [Gr. Aly^.] {Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the Hes- 
perides. 

2. The most beautiful of the Na- 
iads, and the mother of the Graces. 

^'kjV'tua. [Gr. AlyvTrroc.] { Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Belus, and 
twin brother of Danaus. He had by 
several wives fifty sons, who were 
married to their fifty cousins, the 
daughters of Danaus, and all but one 
of whom were murdered by their 
wives on the bridal night 

M'M'% liSBOi-l Oris'pis. The un- 
known subject of a very celebrated 
enigmatical inscription, preserved in 
Bologna, which has puzzled the heads 
of many learned men who have at- 
tempted to explain it It is as fol- 

iElia Lnlia Criapla. 
Nee vir, nee mulier, nee anorogynai 
Nee puelU, noc juvenLs, nee aniut 



Nee meretriz, nee podieat 
Bed omnia: 
Snblata neque &me, nee ferro, neqne ' 

Sedomnibua: 
Nee e«lo, nee aquia, nee terriai 
Sed ubique jacet. 
Luciua Aipatho Priscua, 
Nee marltua, nee aniator, nee neeeaaarina; 
Neque moerena. neque saudena, neque flenas 

Bed omnia: 
Hane neque molem, neque pyramidem, n^ 

Sue aepulchrum, 
t et neacit quid poauerit 
Hoc cat, aepulchrum innu cadaTcr noa 

habenat 
Hoc eat, cadarer, aepolchrum, eztrA noa, 
habena; 
Bed cadaver idem est, et aepolchnun 
aibL 

JElia Laelia Criapia, neither man, nor wobh 
an, nor hermaphrodite: neither girl, nor bc^Ti 
nor old woman; neither harloi nor virgin ; 
but all of theae: deatroyed neither by hung^er, 
nor aword, nor poiaon; but by all of them: 
liea neither in heaven, nor in the water, nor 
in the frround, but everywhere. Luciua Aca- 
tho Priacua, neither her huaband, nor her 
lover, nor her kinaman: neither aad,Klad, nor 
weeping, but all at oncei knowa and knowa 
not what he haa built, which ia neither a 
Aineral-pile, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb: that 
ia, a tomb without a corpae. a corpae without 
a tomb; for corpae and tomb are one and the 
aame. 

4^ TariouB explanations of the neao- 
iog of this carious epitaph have, from 
time to time, been put forward; but 
there ia much reason for doubtinK 
whether it has any. Some have thought 
the true interpretation to tie rain-water ; 
some, the MHcalled '^materia prima;" 
some, the reaaoning fiiculty ; some, the 
philosopher's stone; some, Jove; some, a 
disaecteid person ; some, a shadow ; M>me, 
hemp ; some, an embryo. ProfeMior 
Schwarta, of Coburg, explained it of the 
Christian Church, referring, in support 
of his opinion, to Oalatians iii. ^,— 
'^ There is neither Jew nor Greek, ttiere 
Is neither bond nor Aree, there is neither 
male nor female ; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus." Spondanus, in his *' Voy- 
age d'ltalie," afflrms that the inscription 
is only a copy, and that it is not known 
what haa become of the original. He 
denies its antiquity, regarding it as tlie 
ludicrous &ncy of a modem anthor, 
who, he insists, was ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of Latin flunily nomenclature. 
But Franckenstein says that this asser- 
tion has been confuted by Miaaon, in the 
appendix to liis *' Travels." 

I might add what attracted conalderable 
notice at the time, — and that ia my paper ia 
the "Oentieman'H Magazine** upon the in* 
acription J£lia LoelioL, which I aubucribcd 
CEdlpuB. Sir W. SeotL 

Bacon'a ayatem ia, in ita own terma, an idol 
of the theater. It would acareely guide a 
man to a solution of the riddle jEKa Latin 
CrispU, or to that of the charade of Sir Hilary 
[by Praed]. J. W. Draper. 
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iB-mil'l.^ Wife of .£geon, and an 
abbess at Ephesus, in Shakespeare's 
"Comedy of Errors." 

JE-nei^B, [Gr. 'Atvetoc-] {Gr. <f 
Rom. Mvth.) A Trojan prince, the 
hero of Viimrs "^Eneid." He was 
the son of Anchises and Venus, and 
was distinguiahed for his pious care 
of his father. Having survived the 
fall of Troy, he sailed to Italy, and 
settled in Latium, where he married 
Lavinia, the daughter of Latin us, 
whom he sacce^ed in his kingdom. 
SeeCnEUSA. 

^'o-loa. [Gr. AloXof .] ( Gr. 4" Rom. 
Myth.) The ruler and god of the 
winds, who resided in the islands in 
the Tyniienian sea, which were called 
from liim the iEolian Islands. 

Jb»^<m», [Gr. AiaoKoc.J (Gr. cf 
iScmt. Mjfth.) A son of Priam, who 
was enamored of the nymph Hes- 
peria, and, on her death,* threw him- 
self into the sea, and was changed by 
Thetis into a cormorant. 

JBa'on-la'pi-us. [Gr. 'AoKXtfrnocA 
{Gr. 4 Bom. Mjfii.) The son of 
Apollo, and the god of the medical 
art. He was killed with a flash of 
lightning by Jupiter, because he had 
restored several persons to life. 

JB'adn. IGr. Al<y«v.l {Gr. & Rom. 
Mjftk.) The father or Jason. He was 
restored to youth by Medea. 

ATHo. A poetical contraction of 4/*- 



rtea. 



Where Afiri/fB ranuT ftrantaine 
Boll down their golden land. 



BAtT. 



Ac^mem'n^n. [Gr. ^Kyafitfivuv.] 
{Gr. 4 Rom. Aftdh.) King of My- 
cenae, brother of *Menelaus, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grecian 
forces in the Trojan war. See 

iEoiSTHUS. 

AC|-nip'k>e. [Gr. 'Ayovtmny.] ( Gr. 
d Rom. Myth.) A fountain at the 
root of Mount Helicon, in Boeotia, 
consecrated to Apollo and the Muses, 
and believed to have the power of 
inspiring those who drank of it. 
The Muses are sometimes called 
Aganifpides, 

Acapida. Fray Antonio (frl ftn- 
to^ne-o ft-gft-pe'thft). The imaginary 



chronicler of the " Conquest of Gra* 
nada," written by Washington Irving. 

A-ga've. [Gr. 'Ayov^.l {Gr.^'Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter ot Cadmus, and 
the mother of Pentheus, whom, in a 
fit of frenzy, she tore to pieces on 
Mount Cithferon, believing nim to be 
a wild beast 

A.'ftib. The third Calendar in the 
story of " The Three Calendars,*' in 
the " Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." 

Agitator, The Iriah. See Irish Ao- 

ITATOR. 

Ag-la'i-l (20). [Gr. ^AyXatrj.] { Gr. 
4" Rom. Myth.) One of the three 
Graces. 

Ag'nd; {Fr. pron. 4n'y6s'). 1. A 
young girl in Moli^re's " L'EcoIe des 
remmes,*' who is, or affects to be, 
remarkably simple and ingenuous. 
The name has passed into popular 
use, and is applied to any ^oung 
woman unsophisticated in affairs of 
the heart 

4^ Agnes is the origlDal from which 
Wycherlej took hia Mrs. Pinohwift, in 
the "Country Wife," sabieqaently al- 
tered by Qarrick into the "Country 
Girl." 

2. A character in Dickens^s novel 
of" David Copperfield." See Wick- 
field, Agnes. 

Ag'nt [Sansk., fire.] {Hindu Myth.) 
The god of lightning and the sun*s 
fire. 

Agramante (ft-gi^mftn'tft), or Ag'r^ 
mant. King of the Moors, in Bo- 
jardo's poem of ** Orlando Inna- 
morato, and in Ariosto's "Orlando 
Furioso." . 

Ag'r^vtoie, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated m the old 
romances of chivalry. He was sur- 
named '' V OrgueiUtux;' or "The 
Proud." 

A-(3reen, George. See George 
a-Green. 

Agrioane (ft-gre-kft'nft). or Ag'rit-oftn. 
A fabulous King of Tartary, in 60- 
iardo's "Orlando Innamorato," who 
Desieges Angelica in the castle of 
Albracca, and is killed by Orlando 
in single contest In his dying mo- 
ments, he requests baptism at the 
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"Twelfth Night." SeeSLBNDER. 

j»- " To this straight-haired country 
squire, life cooBlsts only In eating and 
drinking ; eattng beef, lie himself fean, 
has done harm to his wit ; in fkct, he is 
stupid eren to silUoess, totally deprired 
of aU fiuhion, and thus of all self-love or 
self-coDoeit." GmnniM, lYaru. 

I tuppoM I mniit ny of Jeffrey aa Sir An- 
dmc Ag^-cheek Mith: ** An I had known he 
WM "o cunning of fence, I had teen him 
damned ere I had fought him." Byron. 

j|.-haa^u-e'ruB (ft-hazh'oo-e'nw, 10). 
See Jew, Thb Wandering. 

Ahmed, Prince. See Prince Ah- 
med. 

Ah'ri-mfn, or Ah'ii-m&'nds. [Per., 
from Sansk. ort, foe J (^VytA.) A 
deity of the ancient Persians, being 
a personification of the principle of 
evil- To his a^ncy were ascribed 
all the evils existing in the world. 
Ormuzd, or Oromasiites, the principle 
of good, is eternal, but Ahriman is 
created, and will one day perish. 
See Ormuzd. 

I recpgnl«e the eyU iplrit, Sir, and do 
honor to Ahrvnmte» in taking off my hat to 
thle young man, ^ TTkidfceray. 

Al'dezm. An Anglicized and dis- 

Sused spelling of the Arabic form of 
e word Edm ; used aa a synonym 
for the celestial paradise. 

Tdl thb apuU with aorrow ladea. U; within 
thediatant^fideim, ^ 

It ahaU elaap a aainted maiden, whom the 
aagela name Lenore. Poe, 

AlmwelL A gentleman of broken 
fortunes, master to Archer, in Far- 
quhar*8 comedy, ** The Beaux' Stiat- 
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ItirwilMolately ImpoMible that • (kmllj, 
holding a document wKicli «»▼• *p«™ un- 
limited acccm to the patronage of the moit 
powerful nobleman In Scotland, •aouia have 
sufl^nd It to remain u nem ployed. like Alad' 
dtii'fnutjrUmp. vhn« they struiKled through 
three genemtiona In poverty and diMppoint- 
ment Senwr. 

▲hi whovhaU lilt that wand of ma«lc power, 
And the lost clew r«(?ain? , 

TheunflnUhed window in -^loeWm » tower 
Vnflnidxed muat renxain. LongfeUaw. 

AlarlcOottiii(A'lft'r$k'kot'tan'). A 
nickname given by Voltaire to Fred- 
erick the Great, king of Prussia, who 
was distinguished Tor his miiitaiy 
eenius, and was «l80 known as a dab- 
bler in literature, and a writer of bad 
French verses. The first name refers 
to the famous Yisigothic kine^ and 
wairior, while the second probably 
refers to the Abb^ Cotin, a mediocre 
poet of the seventeenth centiuy, who 
was severely satirized by Boileau, 
Moli^re, and other writers of his time. 
See Trissotlk. 

l-laa'nfm. The hero of a story in 
* the *' Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments " entitled " The History of 
Prince Zeyn Alasnam and the Sultan 
of die Genii/* which relates how he 
came into the possession of immense 
wealth, including eight statues of 
■olid gold; how he was led to seek 
for a ninth statue more precious still, 
to place on an empty {wdestal; and 
how he found it at last in the person 
of the most beautiful and purest wom- 
an in the world, who became Ms wife. 

(Conjrrere'e 

of bright 

wit and 

there ie 

wanang one pure and perftct model of lim- 

ple nature, and that one, whererer it ie to he 




Alasnamrt 



lady, .... worth 
Sir W. Scott. 



ire, and 
id. to, like 
them alL 

it-laa^tdr. [Gr. 'AAa<mjp, ftom & 
privative, and Xa^eiv, to forget] In 
classical mythology, a surname of 
Zeus or Jupiter; also, in general, a 
punitive deity, a house-demon, the 
never -forgetting, revengeful spirit, 
who, in consequence of some crime 
perpetrated, persecutes a family from 
generation to generation. Plutarch 
relates that Cicero, in his hatred of 
Augustus, meditated killing himself 
by the fireside of this prince in order 
to become his Ahstor. In the Zo- 
roastrian system, Alastor is called the 



Exeentioner or Tormentor. Origen 
says he is the same as Azazel. 
Others confound him with the Ex- 
terminating Angel. By Wierus and 
other mediaeval demonographers, 
Alastor is described as a devil m the 
infernal court, and the chief execu- 
tive officer in great undertakings. 
Shelley, m his poem entitled " Alas- 
tor," makes him the " Spirit of Soli- 
tude." 

Al-ba'ni-^ ) A name given to Scotland, 
Al'bf-nt. {or the Scottish High- 
lands, in the old romances and hi»- 
tories. It is said to have been derived 
from a certain fabulous Albanact, who 
received this portion of the island of 
Albion, or Britain, from his father 
Brutus. See Albyn. 

Al'bf-njf' Begenoy. A name popu- 
larly given in the United States to a 
i'ur.to of astute Democratic politicians, 
taving their head-quarters at Albany, 
who controlled the action of the 
Dtmocratic party for many years, 
ani hence had great weight in na- 
ticnal poh'tics. The effort to elect 
William H. Crawford president, in- 
st»;ad of John Quincy Adams, waa 
their first great struggle. 

Al'bi-^n. An ancient name of Britain, 
s&id to have been given to it on ac- 
count of the lofty white cliffs (Lat 
aJbtUy white) on the southern coast 
Others trace the word to the Celtic 
alb, o^, high. 

M^ In the fkbulons history of Eng- 
land, it Is related that the first inhab- 
itants were subdued by AU>ionj a giant 
and a son of Neptune, who called the 
island after his own name, and ruled it 
forty-four years. Another legend derives 
the name hom a certain AUnna^ the 
eldest of fifty daughters of *' a strange 
Dioclesian king of Syria,*' who, having 
murdered their husbands on their mar- 
riage-night, one only excepted, whom his 
wiJb-8 loyalty saved, were by him, at the 
suit of his wifb, their sister, noft put to 
death, but turned out to sea in a ship 
unmanned, and who, as the tale goes, 
were driven on this island, where they 
had Isiue by tiie inhabitants, — none but 
devils, as some write, or, as others assert, 
a lawless crew, without head or goremor. 
Milton oharacteriaes these stories as ^' too 
absurd and too unconscionably gn'oss" 
for credence; but he remarks, *'Sura 
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enoagh w« are that Britain hAth been 
anciently termed AUfion^ both by the 
Greeks and Romans/* 

Not Tct endaved, not wholly Tile, 

O ABnoit, O my mother Ule I Cokridgt. 

JLl'bi-dn, New. A name formerly 
given to an extensive tract of land 
on the north-west coast of North 
America. It was originally applied 
by Sir Francis Drake, in 1578, to the 
whole of what was tnen called Cali- 
fornia ; but it was afterward confined 
to that part of the coast which ex- 
tends from 43° to 48^ N. lat., and is 
now included within the State of 
Oregon and Washington Territory. 

AlBorak (ftl bdr'&k). [Ar.,the light- 
ning.! An ima^ary animal of won- 
derful form ana qualities, on which 
Mohammed pretended to have per- 
formed a nocturnal journey from the 
temple of Mecca to Jerusalem, and 
thence to the seventh heaven, under 
the conduct of the angel Uabriel. 
This marvelous steed was a female, 
of a milk-white color, and of in- 
credible swiftness. At every step, she 
took a leap as far as the longest sight 
could reach. She had a human face, 
but the cheeks of a horse ; her eyes 
were as jacinths, and radiant as stars. 
She had eagle's wings, all glittering 
with rays of light; and her whole 
form was resplendent with gems and 
precious stones. 

Albraooa (ftl-brftk'kft, 102). A castle 
of Cathay to which Angelica, in B<y- 
jardo*s "Orlando Innamorato,** re- 
tires in grief at being scorned and 
shunned oy Kinaldo, with whom she 
is deeply m love. Here she is be- 
sieged by Agricane, king of Tartary, 
who resolves to win her, notwith- 
standing her rejection of his suit. 

JLltyn (U'bin). The ancient Celtic 
name of Scotland, and, until Cassar^s 
time, the appellation of the whole 
island of Great Britain. It is said to 
be derived from the Celtic o^ or aJb^ 
meaning high^ and tnn, an island. 
The Scottish Celts denominate them- 
selves Gael Aibinn^ or Aibinnichj in 
distinction finam the Irish, whom they 
call Gael Eirinruch ; and the Irish 
themselves call the Scottish Gael 
Albannaich^ while their writers, so 



late as the twelfth century, call the 
country of the Scottish Gael Alban. 
[WrittenalsoAlbin and Albino.] 

The Celtic people of Erin and AB>^ had, 
in thort, a •tyle of poetiy properiy called 
national, thoturh Macpheraon waa rather aa 
excellent poetUian a fkithfUl editor and trnat- 



lator. 



Sir W.SeotL 



The pore Culdcca 

Were AUtipC* earlieet pricata of Qod, 

Ere yet an ialand ofher aeaa 
By fbot of Saxon monk waa trod. 

QMmpben, 
But woe to hit kindrad and woe to his c«n*e. 
When Albm her div^more indignantibr drav». 

Aloeste (ftl'sesf). The hero of Mo- 
li^re*B comedy, ** Le Misanthrope.** 



** Aloeste is an uprlfht and manly 

character, but rude, and unpatient etea 
of the ordinary civiUties of life, and tbt 
harmless hypocrlslee of complaisance, bj 
which the ugliness of human nature li 
in pome degree diwuised." Sir W. SeoU. 
*' Mohhn exhibited, in his ' MiAnthrope,' 
a pure and noble mind which liad been 
sorely vexed by the sif^t of perfldy and 
malevoleooe disguised under the forms of 
politeness. He adopts a standard of good 
and eril directly opposed to that of the so- 
ciety which surrounded him. Courteij 
seems to him a vice, and those storn tIt- 
tues which are neglected by the fops and 
coquettes of Paris oecome too exclusiTsly 
the objects of bla veneration. He is often 
to bUine, he is often ridiculous, but bs 
is always a good man." Maeautajf. 

Al-oestis, or Al-068'te. [Gr. 'A^ 
<Tr<f, or 'A^Kearri.] {Gr. ^ Rom, 
3/ytA.) A daughter of Pelias, and 
the wife of Admetus. To save her 
husband^s life, she died in bis stead, 
but was brought back to the upper 
world by Hercules. 



Brought to me like AtetM$ fhxn the grar^ 

Whom Jore*! great son to her glad hniband 

gare, 

Beaeued from death by Ibroe, thougfajM" 

and fhint Jfiw^ 

Al-oi'd^. [Gr. 'AX«e«%.] {Gr.f 
Rom. My(h.) A patron3rmic or title 
of Hercules, the grandson of McttoB- 
See Hercules. 

Aloina (ftl-che'nft). A faiiy in Bo- 
jardo*s "Oriando Innamorato,** where 
she is represented as carrying off A»- 
tolfo. She rc-appears in great i^leo- 
dor in Ario8to*s *' Orlando Furioso." 

The scene, though pleaalng, was not Qnitt 
equal to the gardens of Alcma. Sir W. SeoA 
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Al-oin'o-Ofl. [Gr. 'AAiuvoof.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A king of Drepane, 
or, as some say, of Phwacia, who en- 
tertained the Argonauts on their re- 
turn from Colchis, and Ulysses when 
he was shipwrecked. 

il'd-phr^n. [Gr. 'A^Ai^pwi/, from 
tt^, strength, spirit, and <^pfi^, 
heart, breast.] 

1. A freethinking interlocutor in 
Bishop Berkeley's work of the same 
name^-— otherwise called the "Mi- 
nute Philosopher/' — a work "writ- 
ten with an intention to expose the 
weakness of infidelity." 

2. The hero of Thomas Moore's 
romance, " The Epicurean,'* and also 
the title of a poem by the same au- 
thor. 

We long to see one i:ood aolid rock or tree, 
oo vhich to fksten our attention) but there ii 
none. Like AUripkron we swing in air and 
da^ew, and luiow not whither the wind 
blows na. Putnam** Mttg. 

Alc-me'nft. [Gr. 'APjc/i^vi;.] ( Or. ^ 
Rom. Muth.) The wife of Amphit- 
nron, and the mother of Hercules by 
Jupiter, who visited her in the dis- 
guise of her husband. See Amphit- 
ryon. 

AlTOfribas Kasier (&l'ko'fTe'bik' nt'- 
se^', 44). An anagrammatic pseu- 
donym of Francois Rabelais (148<^ 
1553), the celebrated French ro- 
mancer. 

Al-cy'o-ne. [Gr. 'Ahcvovij.] ( Gr. <f 
Rom. Jfyth.) A daughter of ^Eolus, 
and the wife of Ceyx. On hearing 
of her husband's death by shipwreck, 
she threw herself into the sea, and 
was changed by the gods into a 
kingfisher. [Written also Haley- 
one.] 

Al'da (ftl/dft), or Al-da-belOa (ftl-dft- 
bel'lft, 102). The name given to the 
wife of Orlando, and sister of Oliver, 
in the romantic poems of Italy. 

ll'dl-bo-ron'te-phoB'oo-phor'nl-o. 
1. A character in Henry Carey's play 
of " Chrononhotonthologos.'* 
I frit aa if my undentandini 



hmger mr own, but wa» altemalely under 
ttte dominion €if Atdihorontfphotcophomio^ 
Knd that of hit fkcetious friend Riiedum Fun- 



Bidoe. airW. Scott. 

2. A nickname given by Sir Wai- 
ter Scott to his school-mate, printer. 



partner, and confidential friend, 
James Ballantyne, on account of his 
solemn and rather pompous manner. 
See KiGDUM Funmdos. 

Al'din-g^, Sir. A character in an 
ancient legend, and the title of a 
celebrated ballad, preserved in Per- 
cy's "Reliques," which relates how 
the honor of Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Henry 11. of England, iiiij>cached by 
Sir Aldingar, her nteward, was sulji- 
mitted to tiie chance of a duel, and 
how an angel, in the form of a little 
child, appeared as her champion, and 
estabUsned her innocence. 

A-leo'to. [Gr. 'AA^/ktw.I {Gr. <f 
Rum. Myth.) One of the tnree Furies. 

Alexander of the North. A sur- 
name conferred upon Charles XH. of 
Sweden (1682-1718), whose military 
genius and success bore some re- 
semblance to those of the Macedonian 
conqueror. 

A-lex'is. A youth of great beauty, of 
whom the shepherd Corydon, in'V^ir- 
gil's second Eclogue, was enamored. 

AlfWur (Al'f4'do7)f). [That is, All- 
Father.] (Scand. Myth.) A name 
given to the Supreme Being, tlie un- 
created, eternal, and omnipresent 
Deity, whose nature and attributes 
were unknown. The name was also 
used as a title of Odin. See Odin. 

Allen-^Dale. The hero of an old 
ballad which relates how his mar- 
riage to his true love — who was on 
the point of l>eing forcibly wedded 
to an old knight — was brought about 
by Robin Hood. AUen-a-Dale is de- 
scribed as "a brave young man," 
gayly dressed, who 

" did friflic it over the plain. 
And clianted a roundelay." 

Where in AHett-a-DnJe, to chronicle me in a 
ballad, or if it were hut a lay ? Sir W. Scott. 

Allianoe, Qrand. See Grand Al- 
liance; and for Holy Alliance, 
Quadruple Alliance, Triple 
Alliance, see the respective adjec- 
tives Holy, Quadruple, &c. 

All-the<-Talent8 Administration. 
An administration formed bv Lord 
Grenville on the death of Afr. Pitt 
(June 23, 1806). The friends of this 
ministry gave it the appellation of 
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"All-the-Talente," which, b^ing ech- 
oed in derision by the Opposition, be- 
came fixed upon it ever after. The 
death of Mr. Fox, one of the mem- 
bers, Sept. 13, 1806, led to various 
chancres, and this ministry was finally 
dissolved in March, 1807. 

Jt^ The members composing it were 
as follows : — 

Lord GrvDTille, First Lord of the Treas- 
ury. 

Earl Fitswilliam, Lord President. 

Viscount Sidmouth (Uenry Adding- 
ton), Privy Seal. 

Rt. Hod. Charles James Fox, Foreign 
Seal. 

Earl Spencer, Uome Secretary. 

William Windham, Colonial Secretary. 

Lord Erskine, Lord Chancellor. 

Sir Charles Qrey (afterwards Viscount 
Howick, and Earl Orey). Admiralty. 

Lord Minto, Board of Control. 

Lord Auckland, Board of Trade. 

Lord Moira, Maeter - Qeneral of the 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Sheridan, Treasurer of the Nary. 

Rt. Hon. Richard Fitzpatrick. 

Lord Ellenborough (Lord Chief Justice) 
had a seat in the Cabinet. 

Allworthy, Mr. A character in 
Fielding's novel of "Tom Jones," 
distinguii^hed for his worth and 
benevolence. This character was 
drawn for Fielding's private friend, 
Ralph Allen, of whom rope said, — 

•* Let humble Allen, with an awkward ■hame, 
Do good by stealth, and bluiib to find it 

fame.*' 
The sturdy rectitude, the lante charity, the 
good nature, the modewty, the independent 
apirit,the ardent philanthropy, the unaffected 
indifference to nioncv and to flime, make up 
a character, which, while it haa nothing un- 
natural, Reemii to us to approach nearer to 
perfection than any of the OrandiKons and 
AUworthw* of Action. Macaulay. 

Al-main'. [Low Lat. Alemannia, Fr. 
AUemngne^ Sp. Alemania; from Ah- 
mnnni^ the collective name of several 
ancient German tribes in the vicinity 
of the Lower and Middle Main; 
from Celt, allman^ a stranger, for- 
eigner, from rt//, another, man, place.] 
Ah old English name for Gcnnany. 

I have seen AhnaitCt proud champions 

prance; 
Have Koen thof^allant knighti>of Francet . . . 
Have "eon th«' wms of En^rland true 
Wiold the brown bill and bend the yew. 
8<»rch Fmni'c tho fair, and England free. 
But bonny Blue-cap utill for me! OUl Snng. 

Al-xnan'zdr. A prominent character 



in Dryden's tragedy of " The Con- 
quest of Granada." 

After all, I say with Almatuor,— 
•' Know that I alone am king of me." 

Sir W. SrotL 

Almighty Dollar. A personification 
of the supposed object of American 
idolatry", mtended as a satire upon 
the prevailing |)assion for gain. The 
expression originated with Washing- 
ton Ir>ing. 

The Almiqhty Dollar^ that ifrcat object of 
universal devotion throuffhout our land, 
seems to have no genuine devotees in theta 
peculiar villages. 

W. Irving, The Creole ViUaoe. 

Alp. The hero of Byron's ** Siege of 
Corinth." 

Alph. A river mentioned by Coleridge 
in his poem entitled " Kuola Khan," 
composed during a dream, imme- 
diately after a perusal of Purchas's 
" Pilgrimage," and written down 
from memory. This name is not 
found in Purcha<«, but was invented 
by Coleridge, and was probably sug- 
gested by the Alpheua of classical 
mythology. 



** In Xanadu did Kubia Khan 

A stately pleanurc-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns mcaHurclesa to man* 
Down to a sunless sea." 

Alquife (ftl-ke'fji). A personage who 
figures in almost all the books of the 
lineage of Aniadis as a potent wizard. 

Then . . . thou hadst not, as now, . . . eon- 
verted. in thy vain imagination, honent Grif- 
fith», eitixen and broker, . . . into some . . . 
saice Alijuif>, the mystical and magical pro- 
tector of thy peerless destiny. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Al Rakim (ftr rft-keemO- [Ar., from 
rnknm^ to write, rakimeh, something 
written or sent.] A fabulous dog 
connected with the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. The Mohammedans 
have given him a place in Paradise, 
where he has the care of ail letters 
and correspondence. See Skveit 
Skf.epkrs. 

Al-sa'ti-ft (al-s&^shl4). A popular 
name formerly given to Whitefriars, 
a precinct in London, without the 
Temple, and west of Blackfriars. It 
was for a long lime an asylum or 
sanctuary for msolvent debtors and 
persons Vho had offended again.<t 
the laws. The scene of Shadwell's 
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comedy of the "Squire of Alsatia" 
is laid in this place ; and Scott has 
rendered it familiar to all readers by 
hia " Fortunes of Nigel/* 

49* '^ It is not unlikoly that the 
lAoikraTiate of Al«ar«s [Oer. EUms, Lat. 
jijoXta] — now the frootier prorince of 
Fnoce, on the left bank of the Rhioe, 
loug a cause of contention, often the scat 
of war, and famUiarly known to many 
Britwh Boldien — suggested the appUca- 
tion of the name Alsatia to the precinct 
of WhiUif riars . Thla privileged spot stood 
in the same relation to the Temple as 
AlMce did to France and the orntral 
powwrs of Europe. In the Temple, stu- 
dents irere studying to observe the law ; 
and hi Alsatia, a(\}Oining, debtors to avoid 
and violate it. The A Uatians were troub- 
lesome iieighhosi to the Templars, and 
the Templars as troublesome neighbors 
to tee Alsatians." Cunningham. 

The ftirioiu German comes, with his clarions 
and hit drums, ^ __. . 

His brsvoes of Alaatia, and pages of Whlte- 
hoU. Macaulay. 

Al Sirat (is se-rit')- [Ar., the path.] 
A bridge extending from this world 
to the next, over the abyss of hell, 
which must be passed by every one 
who would enter the Mohammedan 
paradise. It is very narrow, the 
breadth beinp less than the thread 
of a famished spider, acconling to 
some writers; otiiers compare it to 
the edge of a sword, or of a razor. 
The deceased cross with a rapidity 
proportioned to their virtue. Some, 
It is said, pass with the swiftness of 
lightning, others with the speed of a 
horse at full gallop, others like a 
horse at a slow piace, others still 
slower, on account of the weight of 
their sins, and many fall down from it, 
aod are precipitated into hell. 

Am'f-dis de <}4ul. [Sp. AnuuKs de 
Gaula,] The hero of an ancient 
aod celebrated romance of chivalry, 
originally the work of a Portugese, 
Vasco de Lobeira, who died, as Tick- 
nor conjectures, in 1403. It was 
translated into Spanish by Montalvo, 
between 1492 and 1504. The Por- 
guese original is no longer extant. 
-A French version was made by Her- 
berav, and was printed, in 1555, under 
the 'mistran.«*lated title of "Amadis 
des Gaules,'* meaning V^"Vf; . ^" 
the original romance, OaulamW ales; 



and the subject, characters, and lo- 
calities are British. The other Am- 
adises that figure in romance are 
represented as descendants, more or 
less remote, of Amadis de Gaul. He 
himself was a love-child of a fabulous 
King Perion of Wales, and of Kliaeua, 
a British princess, 
.^^mai'm^n, or j^-may'm^n. An 
* imaginary: king of the East, one of 
the principal devils who might be 
bound or restrained from doing hurt 
from the third hour till noon, and 
from the ninth hour till evening 
He is alluded to in ShakespeareV 
"1 Henry IV." (a. ii., sc. 4), an() 
"Merry Wives of Windsor" (a. ii., 
sc. 2). According to HolmCj he wa* 
" the chief whose dominion is on the 
north part of the infernal gulf; " but 
Mr. Christmas says he ruled over the 
easternmost of the four provinces 
into which the world of devils was 
thought to be divided. Asmodeus 
was his Ueutenant. 
Am'M-thaB'ft. [Gr.' A fiuXdeia.] {Gr. 
^ kom. Myth.) The name of a goat 
with whose milk the infant Jupiter 
was fed, and one of whose horns he 
is said to have broken off, and given 
to the daughters of M'^lisseus, a 
Cretan king. This he endowed with 
such powers, that, whenever the pos- 
sessor wished, it would instantane- 
ously become filled with whatever 
might be desired: hence it was called 
the ccrmucopin^ or horn of plenty. 
According to other accounts, Amal- 
thiea was the name of a nymph by 
whom Jupiter was nursed in bis in- 
fancy. 
The Britannic Fountain . . . flowed like an 



AmaJthcta'it horn for tteven years to come, re- 

U thlrtty Praei 
Nations, to defend the Key-»tone of thU Fni- 



frpflhing Austria and al 



drcty Proem ntio 

" :hr» FnJ- 

▼eme. Carlyle. 

Am'i^TylliB. The name of a countrj'- 
girl in the Idyls of Theocritus and m 
the Eclogues'of Virgil, adopted int« 
modem pa«*toral poetry as the name 
of a mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Am^ft-BO'ni-ft. A name given by 
Francisco Orellana, in 1580, to the 
country' on either side of the river 
Maranon, from the companies of 
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women in arms whom he observed 
on it8 banks. He also gave the name 
Amiizon to the river, and it has since 
been generally known under this 
designation. 
jL-meli-$ (or ft-meel'yft). 1. The 
title of one of Helding's novels, and 
the name of its heroine, who is dis- 
tinguished for her conjugal tender- 
ness and affection. The character 
of Amelia is said to have been drawn 
for Fielding's wife, even down to an 
accident which distigured her beauty. 

Jt^ ^' To have inreoted that character 
in not only a triumph of art, bat it ii) a 
good action." jnuukeray. 

2. A young woman killed in her 
lover's arms by a stroke of lightning, 
who forms tiie subject of a well- 
known episode in the poem of** Sum- 
mer," in Thomson's *' Seasons." 
American Fa'bi-us. An appellation 
often given to General Washington 
(1732-1799), whose military policy 
resembled that of the Roman general 
Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
who conducted operations against 
Hannibal by declining to risk a bat- 
tle in the open iield, harassing him by 
marches, counter-marches, and am- 
buscades. 

^-mine'. A character in the " Ara- 
bian Nights' Eiitertainments " who 
leads her three sisters by her side 
as a leash of hounds. 

Amlnto (&^m&"t', 62). The assumed 
name of a female charbcter in Mo- 
li6re'8 celebrated comedy, " Les 
Pr^cieuses Ridicules." Her real 
name is Cathos^ which she has dis- 
carded for a more sentimental one, 
in accordance with the prevailing 
fashion. She dismisses her admirer 
for proposing to marry her, scolds 
her uncle (see GoKorBus) for not 
possessing the air of a gentleman, 
and is taken in by a valet whom she 
believes to be a nobleman, and who 
easily imitates the foppery and sen- 
timentalism which she so much ad- 
mires. 

Axniet, Hiohard. The name of a 
gamester in Vanbrugh's *' Confed- 
eracy." 

JRichard AmUt, Esq., In the play, is a nota- 



ble instanee of the dinadrantAfrcfl to vhieh 
this chimerical notion of uffinitv con Htitu tine 
a claim to acquaintance may aubiert tlie spiril 
of a gentleman. CharU* uuik 

Am'm^n. [Gr. 'A/tz/^uf.] {Or. 4 
Rom, MyOi.) The name of an 
Ethiopian or Libyan divinitv, iden- 
tified by the Greeks and koniaos 
with Jupiter. He was repre»ent«»d m 
the fonu of a ram, or as a hiunaii 
being with the head of a ram, or 
sometimes with only the horns. 
[Written also Ham men.] 

Axn'o-ret. The name of a lady mar- 
ried to Sir Scudamore, in Spenser's 
*' Faery Queen." She expresses the 
affectionate devoteduess of a loving 
and tender wife. 

Am-phi'^n. [Gr. 'A/i^wv.] {Gr. 
tf Rom. MyUt.) A son of Jupiter 
and Antiope, who built a wall round 
the city ot Thebes by the music of 
his lyre. It is said,' that, when he 
played, the stones moved of their 
own accord, and fitted themselves to- 
gether so as to form the wall. 

It wu like a audden pauac in one dt At»r 
phum's country -dances, when the huts vhich 
were to form the ftiture Thebea were jinrinc 
It to his lute. JSUr W. ScoU. 

Am'phl-tai'te. [Gr. *Afu^iTfuT7i.] 

{Gr. 4- Rom. Myth.) The wife of 

Neptune, goddess of the sea, and 
mother of Triton. 

Am-phit'ry-^n. [Gr. 'Afi<^Tpvuv.] 
{Gr. if Rom. Myth.) A son of Al- 
cseus and Hippomene. He was king 
of Thebes, and husband of Alcmena, 
who bore at the same time Iphicles, 
his son, and Hercules, the son of Ju- 
piter. See Alcmena. [Written also 
A m phi try o.] 

Am'rt. See Fatheb of Equity. 

Axnrita (ftm-re'tft). {Flindu Myth.) 
A beverage of immortality, churned 
from the sea by the gods, who were 
mortal until they discovered this po* 
tent elixir. 

A'mysandA-inyri-^n. Two faith- 
ful and sorely tried friends, — the 
Pylades and Orestes of the feudal 
ages, — whose adventures are the 
subject of a very ancient romance 
bearing these names for its title. An 
abstract of the storj' is given in El- 
lis's " Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances." 
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Kt'Bia ClootB (klots). A 
ssunied by liaron Jean Bap- 
ootz, who was born at Cleves^ 
. He conceived the idea ot 
ng the human race, and trav- 
hrough England, Germany, 
&c., denouncing all kings, 
i, and rulers, and even the De- 
le called himself AiuicharsU^ 
L^ion to the Scythian philos- 
of this name, who flouru(hed 
six centuries before the Chris- 
a, and who traveled to Greece 
ther countries for the purpose 
ling knowledge in order to im- 
the people of his own country. 

re-^n Moore. A name some- 
given to Thomas Moore, the 
irho, in 1801, published a trans- 
of the Odes of Anacreon. 

Jnlia Mt within a« pretty a bower 
held houri in that heathcnUh heaven 
Msd by Mahomet and AtUMcrton Moore. 

Jiyrun. 

re-$n of Painters. A name 
to Francesco Albani (1578- 
a distinguished painter of It^ 
He was so called on account of 
ftness of his stvle, and his avoid- 
»f subjects wfiich require 8pir- 
id energetic treatment. 

re-^n of Persia. A title 
imes given to Hafiz (d. 1388), 
'ersian poet, whose odes and 
compositions, like those of 
eon, celebrate the pleasures of 
nd wine. 

re-5n of the GKiillotine. A 

given by the French to Ber- 

Bar^-re (or Barrdre) de Vieuzac 

-1841 ), president of the Nation- 

ivention in 1702, on account of 

[)wery and poetical language in 

he spoke upon all the niea<^ 

jf the reign of terror. See 

ING OF Tekkor. 

»'8i-U8 fan'is-tfi'zhl-us). The 

nd title of a hovel bv Thomas 

(1770-18^31), — a worlt purport- 

> be the autobiography of a 

, who, to e^cajje the conse- 

?s of his own crimes and vil- 

of every kind, becomes a ren- 

and passes through a long 

of the most extraordinary and 

tic vicissitudes. 



AnastasioB GrOn. See GRthr, Anas' 

TAS1U8. 

An-C8D'us. [Gr. 'Ayxa/of ] {Gr. <f 
Rmn. Myth.) A t^on of Neptune 
who, having left a cup of wine un- 
tested to pursue a wild boar, was 
killed by it, which gave rise to the 
proverb. " There 's many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip." 

An-5hi'8d5. [Gr. 'kyxiarjC'l, {Or. 4- 
Rirm. Myth.) A son of Capys and 
Themis, and the father of iEiieas by 
Venus. He survived the capture of 
Troy, and was carried by ^Eneas on 
his shoulders from the burning city. 

Ancient Mariner. The hero of Cole- 
ridge's poem of the Fame name, 
who, for the crime of having shot an 
albatross, a bird of good omen to 
voyagers, suflers dreadful penalties, 
togetlier with his companions, who 
have made themselves accomplices in 
his crime. These penalties are at last 
remitted in consequence of his re- 
pentance. He reaches land, where 
he encounters a hermit, to whom he 
relates his storv; 

" Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
Tbe aifony retum«s" 

and drives him on, like the Wander- 
ing Jew, from land to land, c(ini])elled 
to relate the tale of his sutlering and 
crime as a warning to others, and as 
a lesson of love and charity towards 
all God*s creatures. 

tSr The conception of thin poem and 
the mystical imager>- of the sk;elctou-Bhip 
are BRid by Dyce to have been borrowed 
by Coleridge from a friend who had ex- 
perienced a strange dream. But De 
Quincey awerts that the yerm of the ^«tory 
\» contained in a pll^8;lg« of .^lielv«»rke, 
one of the clnRfiical 1 inuuinaviifutors of 
the e:irth, wlio i<tate(* tiiiit )iii« S4'CODd cap- 
tain, being a melancholy man, wafi pos- 
sessed by a fancy that 8ome long senson 
of foul weather wns owing to an albatross 
which hHd st^nJily pursued the ship, 
upon which ho shot the bird, but with- 
out mending their condition. 

Andrews, Joseph. The title of a 
novel by Fielding, and the name of 
it'=' hero, a footman who marries a 
maid -servant. To ridicule Kich- 
ardson's " Pamela," Fielding made 
Joseph Andrews a brother of that 
renowned lady, and, by way of con- 
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trast to Richardson's hero, repre- 
sented hiin as a model of virtue and 
excellence. 

4^ "The accounte of Joseph^s braT- 
eiy aod gooil quHlities, his voice too musi- 
cal to halloo to the (logH, hiix bravery io 
ridinii; races for the gentlemen of the 
county, and his constancy in refusing 
bribes and temptation, have something 
refreshing in tiieir naivfte and freshness, 
and prepoitsess one in fitvor of that hand- 
some young hero." TJiackeray. 

An-drom'ft-Qhe. [Gr. ^AvdpofMXTi] 
{Gr. 4" Run. Afjft/i.) A daughter 
of Eiition, and tlie fond wife of Hec- 
tor, by whom she had Astyanax. 
She is one of the noblest and loveli- 
est female characters in Homer's " Il- 
iad." 

An-drom'o-d$. [Gr. 'AvdpofisSij.] 
{Gr. if Rom. Myth.) A daughter 
of Cepheus, '^'"K ^^ Ethiopia, and 
of Ca-«siopiia. Her mother having 
b()a<<ted ttiat her beauty surpassed 
that of the Nereids, Andromeda 
was exposed to a sea-monster, but 
was found, saved, and married by 
Perseus. 

An-sell-oft. An infidel princess of 
exquisite beauty and consummate 
coquetry, in Bojardo's " Orlando In- 
namora'to." She is represented to 
have come all the way trom farthest 
Asia to sow dissension among the 
Christians in Paris, who were be- 
sieged by two hosts of infidels, one 
from Spain, and another, which had 
landed ui the south of France, from 
Africa. Among many others, Or- 
lando falls desperately in love with 
her, forgetting, for her sake, his wife, 
his sovereign, his country, his glory, 
in short, everything except his relig- 
ion. She, Howeveh, cares nothing 
for him. having fallen madly in love 
with Kinaldo, in consequence of 
drinking at an enchanted fountain. 
On the other hand, Kinaldo, from 
drinking at a neighboring fountain 
of exactly the opposite quality, can- 
not abid.; her. VarioiLs adventures 
arise out of these circumstances; and 
the fountains are again drunk, with 
a mutual reversal of their effects. 
Ariosto, in his " Orlando Furioso," 
took up the thread of Angelica's 



story where Bojardo had left it, and 
making tlie jilt fall in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful 
sqiiire, he represents Orlando as 
driven mad by jealousy and indig- 
nation. Angelica is celebrated for 
the possession of a magic ring, which, 
placed on the linger, defended the 
wearer from all spells, and, concealed 
in the mouth, rendered the person in- 
visible. See AoitiCANK. 

Mdf ^* Angelica, noted in romanoe u 
the faithless lady for who.'te sake Orlando 
lost his heart and bis senses, was a gra. 
tuitouB invention of Bojardo and Arkwto; 
for Spanish ballads and earlier Italiao 
poets make him the faithful husband of 
Alda or Belinda." Yonge. 

The fklreat of her mx, Angelica, 
. . . souffht by many pruwest knighto. 
Both pamim and the peers of Charieniain. 

MiUon. 

Angelio Doctor. [Lat Doctor An- 
gtHcm.^ Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274), the most famous of the medi' 
teval schoolmen and divines. 



Aquinas was extravagantly ad- 
mired by his Ihllowers. One of his com- 
mentators endeavors to prove that be 
wrote with a speciMl infusion of the Spirit 
of (}od ; that he received many things by 
direct revelation, and that Christ had 
given anticipatory testimony to his writ- 
ings. Peter Labb« says, that, as he 
learned some things from the angels, so 
he taught the angels some things ; that 
he had said what St. Paul was not per- 
mitted to utter; and that he speaks of 
Qod as if he had seen him, and of Christ 
as if he had been his voice. 

We extol Bscon, and sneer at Aqulnst. 
But, if the situationK had been chiin^, 
BscoD might hare t>een the AngeUc Doctor. 

Maeaulaif. 

AngdUque (dn/zhft'l^k',62). 1. The 
heroine of Moli^re's comedy, "Le 
Malade Imaginaire."' 

2. The wife of George Dandin, in 
Mol lire's comedy of this name. See 
Dandin, George. 

An'ge-lo. 1. The deputy of Vincen- 
tio, in Shakespeare's *'Meastire for 
Measure." At first he exercises his 
delegated power with rigor and seem- 
ing conscientiousness, but only to 
enable him the more safely to gratify 
his base passion for Isabella, the sif- 
ter of a 3'oung nobleman named 
Claudio. His design, however, is 
thwarted, and his hypocrisy un- 
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masked, by a counteracting intrigue 
of Vinc«ntio't4, which, aided and fa- 
vored by chance, rescues Isabella, 
and punishes Angelo by compelling 
him to marry Mariana, a wuinau 
wliom he had a long time before so 
duced and abandoned. 

2. A goldi^mith in Shakespeare*! 
"Comedy of Errors." 

Angel of the Schools. A title given 
to Thomas Aquinas, the most cele- 
brated metaphysician of the Middle 
Ages. See Anoklic Doctor. 

Angupvardel(ing'gdbf-v4f'del). [Icel. 
a stream of anguish.] The sword of 
Frithiof. The blade was inscribed 
with runic letters, which shone dimly 
in peace, but gleamed with a won- 
drous ruddy light in time of war. 
See Frithiof. [Written also An- 
gurwadel.j 



Gkmoasly known wm the sword, the flrat of 
all •words In the Northland. 

Bp. I'effH^r, Trans, 

Anne, Sister. See Sister Anne. 

An-to'us. [Gr. 'AvroZof,] (6'r. <f 
Bom. Myth.) A son of Neptune and 
Terra, a famous Libyan giant and 
wrestler, whose strength was invinci- 
ble so long a.^ he remained in contact 
with his mother earth. Hercules dis- 
covered the source of his might, lifted 
him up iroia the eartn, and crushed 
him in rae air. 

As when Earth** son Antcnu (to compare 
Small thinn with ereatCHt) in Irama strove 
With Jove^> Alcidc*. and. oft foiled, still raee, 
lUceiTingfWini hU motherearth newstrvngrth 
Fresh fVom his fiftll.and fiercer erapple joined; 
Throttled at lengrth in air, expired and fell: 
So. after many a foil, the tempter proud. 
Renewing frenh aMUiult* amidst his pride. 
Fell whence h« stood to see his Tictor fkll. 

Milton. 

AnVe-rfts. [Gr. 'Avrepoi.] (Gr. 4- 
Mom. Myth.) A deity opposed to 
Eros, or Love, and fignting against 
him ; usually, however, regarded a<» a 
pod who avenged slighted love. He 
18 sometimes represented as the sym- 
bol of reciprocal affection. 

An'tl-Qhiist. Literally, the opponent 
of the anointed, or of the Messiah. 
The name of Antichrist was given by 
the Jews and Christians to the great 
enemy of true religion, who shall, ac- 
cording to the Holy Scriptures, ap- 
pear before the commg of the Messiah 



in his glory. The name occurs in 
the Bible in the following places 
ou\y: — l Jotin ii. 18, 22; iv. 3; 2 
John 7. The "man of sin," whose 
coming is loretold by St. Paul, 2 
llitss. ii., is supposed to be the same 
with Antichrist. Emblematic descrip- 
tions of him occur in the 12th and 
13th chapters of the Revelation. The- 
ological writers have indulged in 
many and the most diverse and fan- 
ciful speculations re8|>ecting this great 
adve^^ary of Christianity; but the 

Sreyaleut opinion among Protestant 
ivines has always connected him 
with the Koman Catholic church. At 
the Council of Gap, in 1003, the re- 
formed ministers there assembled in- 
serted an article in their Confession 
of Faith, in which the Pope is pro- 
nounced Antichrist. Grotius and 
most Koman Catholic divines con- 
sider Antichrist as symbolical of Pa- 
gan Rome and her persecutions; Le- 
clerc, Lightfoot, and others, of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, or of particular 
Jewish impostors. Many are of opin- 
ion that the kingdom of Antichrist 
comprehends all who are opposed to 
Christ, openly or secretly. 

An-tig'o-ne. [Gr. 'Avnyovj/.] ( Gr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) A daughter of CEdi- 
pus by his mother Jocasta. She was 
famous for her filial piety. 

An-tin'o-U8. [Gr. 'Avn'wof.] A page 
of the Emperor Hadrian, celebrated 
for his extraordinary' beautv, and for 
Hadrian's extravagant affection for 
him. AfYer his death by drowning 
in the Nile, — about a. d. 122, — he 
was enrolled among the gods, tem- 
ples were erected to him in Egypt 
and Greece, and statues set up in' al- 
most every part of the world* 

An-ti'o-pe. [Gr. 'A vr/oTny.] (Gr. (f 
Bom. Myth.) A favorite of Jupiter, 
by whom she bocame the mother of 
Amphion and Zcthus. See Lycus. 

An-tiph'o-lu8 of Eph'e-sus. ) Twin 
An-tiph'o-lu8of Sj^'&-ouse.l broth- 
ers, sons to j^^eon and Emilia, in 
Shakespeare's " Comedy of Errors," 
and 

" the one so like the other 
As could not be distinguished but by names.** 
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Their attendants were Dromio of Eph- 
esus aud Dromio of Syraciue, al^o 
twins, and both alike In their per- 
sonal appearance. 

L-to'ni-o. 1. The usurping Duke 
of Milan, and brother to Pro^pero, 
in Shakespeare's ^^ Tempest." See 

PROSPERO. 

2. The father of Proteus, in Shake- 
speare's " Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
lia." 

3. A minor character in Shake- 
speare's ** Much Ado about Nothing." 

4. The " Merchant of Venice," in 
Shakespeare's play of that name. 
See Portia. 

5. A sea-captain, friend to Sebas- 
tian, in Shakespeare's " Tweltlh 
Night." 

A-nu'bis. [Gr. •Aww^if.] {Effypt. 
Myth.) A divinitj', a son of Oniris, 
worshiped in the form of a dog, or of 
a human being with a dog's head. 
He accompanied the ghosts of the 
dead to the under-world. 

Ap'e-man'tuB. A churlish philoso- 
pher, in Shakespeare's play, " Timon 
of Athens." 

Their aflbctiMl melancholy »howc«l like the 
cynicimn or Apemfrntw contnutod with the 
real umanthropy of Tiuiou. Hir IV, ;ScoU. 

Aph'po-di'te. [Gr. 'A<^po6inj.] (Gr. 
Myth.) The Greek name of Vtntu^ 
the goddess of love, beauty, and de- 
sire. See Venus. 

A'pis. [Gr. *A7rtf.] {Egypt. Myth.) 
The chief deity of the Egv'ptians, 
worshiped under the form or a bull. 
He is sometimes identilied with Osi- 
ris and Serapis. 

A-pollo. [Gr. 'AttoAAxji;.] {Gr. 4^ 
Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Latona, and the brother ot Diana, 
portrayed with flowing hair as being 
ever young. He was the god of song, 
music, prophecy, and archery, the 
punisher and destroyer of the wicked 
and overbearing, the protector of 
flocks and cattle, the averter of evil, 
the afforder of help, and the god who 
delighted in the foundation of towns 
and the estnblishnient of civil consti- 
tutions. Uy the later Greeks he was 
identified with the sun. His favor- 
ite residence was at Mount Parnas- 



sus, and he had oracles at Delphi aod 
Delos. 

A-poiay-^n, or .^.-poU'y^n. [Gr. 
'AttoaXi/wv, from unoXAvvcu^ to de- 
stroy utterly, to ruin.] In the Jew- 
ish demonology, an evil spirit, called 
in Hebrew Abaddon^ ana described 
in Rtv. ix. 11, as *' a king, the tn- 
^1 of the bottomless pit," He is 
introduced by Bunyan in his allegor- 
ical romance of the " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress." 

Apostle of Ardennes (afMen', 64). 
A title given to St. Hubert (d. 727), 
Bishop of Maestrecht and Liege, and 
son ot Bertrand, Duke of Aquitaine. 
He was so called from his zeal in de- 
stroying remnants of idolatry. 

Apostle of Germany. A title given 
to St. Boniface (680-755), who, for 
more than thirty years of his life, 
labored in the work of converting 
and civilizing the rude heathen na- 
tions of Germany. 

Apostle of Infidelity. A name 
sometimes given to Voltaire (1094- 
1778), a bigoted and intolerant deis^t, 
who avowed a design of destroying 
the Christian religion, and was* im- 
cea.Hing in his attacks upon it and 
upon its defenders. 

Apostle of Ireland. St. Patrick, 
bom near the end of the fourth cen- 
tun% died in 483 or 493. He was 
moved by visions, as he relates in 
his confes'}*ions, to undertake the con- 
version of the Irish to Christianity. 
He established many churches and 
schools, and made many converts. 

Apostle of Temperance. An hon- 
orarv appellation given to the Kev. 
Theobald Mathew (1790-1856), a dis- 
tinguished temperance reformer in 
Ireland and England. 

eels' ^' Howerer. as Protestants, ws vaxj 
question the claim of departed Mduts, 
h(*rp iii a liring minister, if he maj be 
judged from one work, who desenre« to 
be canonized, and whom name should be 
p1ar€>«l in the calendar not far below the 
apOKtIoe." Dr. Chamning^ 184l> 

Apostle of the English. St. Augus- 
tine, or Austin, who lived during the 
latter part of the sixth centurj'. He 
was sent with forty monks, by Pope 
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Grefsoiy I., to cany Christianity into 
England. Such was his success that 
he is said to have baptized 10,000 
persons in a single day. He has the 
merit of having allowod no coercive 
measures in the propagation of the 
gospel. 

Apostle of tlie French. A name 
given to St. Denis, the first bishop of 
Paris, in the third century, lie was 
sent fipom Rome, about a. d. 250, to 
revive the drooping churches in Gaul, 
and prtKjeeded as far as Lutetia (Par- 
is), where he made many converts. 
He became the patron saint of the 
kingdom, and his name served, for 
many ages, as a rallying cry in bat- 
tle,— MonijoU St. Dtnu! 

Apostle of the Frisians. An ap- 
pellation commonlv given to Saint 
Wilbrord, or Willibrod (657-738), a 
native of the Saxon kingdom of 
Northumbria, who spent forty-eight 
years of his life in Friesland in preach- 
ing Christianity, and endeavoring to 
convert the people from paganism to 
the true faith. 

Apostle of the Gktuls. St Irenieua. 

Eresbvter, and afterward bishop, or 
yons, near the close of the second 
century. 

tgr" ** The immortal Apostle of the 
Oauls, who, in his enrliest youth, had 
sat at the feet of Polycarp, at Smyrna, 
started from the school of Asia Minor. It 
WM daring a great crisii* that i^roridenoe 
broogtit thin gem of Asia into the U'est. 
Irenseus poAseswd the apoBtolical pa- 
tience, as well as the fiery zeal, of Poly- 
carp. He learned Celtic, in order to 
preach the gospel to the barbarians in 
their own language, and rejoiced in be- 
holding the progreHS of the good work in 
which he was engaged in the partiv of 
Germany bordering on Oaul." Bunsen. 

Apostle of the Gentiles. A title 
assumed bv St. Paul, who, in con- 
junction wfth Barnabas, was divinely 
appointed to the work of preaching 
the gospel to all mankind, without 
distinction of race or nation. His 
labors lasted through many years, 
and reached over a vast extent of 
country. See Acts xiii., Rom. xi. 13, 
tnd 2 Tim. i. 11. 

Apostle of tbe Highlanders. A 
name given to St. Columba ( 521-597), 



one of the earliest teachers of Chris- 
tianity in Scotland. He established 
himself in the island of lona, and is 
believed to have been the founder of 
the Culdees, who had tlieir head-quar- 
ters there. 

Apoatle of the Indians. An appel- 
lation given to the Kev. John Eliot 
(160;)-101K)), a celebrated missionary 
among the Indians in the Colony of 
Massachusetts liay, manv of whom 
he converted to Christianity. 

mg^ *^ The Aporitle, — and truly I know 
not who, since Peter and Paul, better 



det<erve8 that name. 



?> 



E. Everett. 



Apostle of the North. 1. A title be- 
stowed upon Anschar, Anscharius, or 
Ansgar (801-834), because he intro- 
duced Christianity into Denmark, 
Sweden, and Northern Germany. 
At the instigation of the Emperor, 
Louis le Debonnaire, he went to Den- 
mark, and, atler many disappoint- 
ments and persecutions, converted 
the king and tlic greater part of the 
nation. The Catholic cnurch has 
placed him among the saints. 

4l9f* '^ lie [Anschar] was the Colum- 
bus and the Cortes of that unknovra 
world whither he penetrated with no 
other weapon than his dauntless foith 
and the name of liome/^ 

Michelet, Trans. 

2. A title conferred upon Bernard 
Gilpin (1517-1583), an English re- 
former, and the first who undertook 
to preach the Protestant doctrines to 
the inhabitants of the Scottish Bor- 
der land. 

Apostle of the Peak. A title given 
to William Bagshaw (1628-1702), a 
non-conforming divine, distinguished 
for his zeal and usefulness in the cause 
of relij:fion in the northern parts of 
Derbyshire, England. 

Apostle of Uie Plots. A name given 
to St. Xinian, a British bishop of the 
latter half of the fourth and the be- 
ginning of the fifth centuries, on ac- 
count of his labors for the conver- 
sion of the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Cumbria. 

Apostle of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. A title given to John Knox 
(1505-1572), the most active agent 
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In the overthrow of the Koman Cath- 
olic religion, and the establishment 
of the Informed kirk, in Scotland. 

Apostle of the Slaves. A title given 
to St. Cyril (ninth century), who con- 
verted to Christianity the Chasars, 
dwelling by the Caspian Sea, labored 
in the same cause among the heathens 
of Bulgaria, Moravia, and Bohemia, 
and, with the assistance of some of 
his pupils and his brother, made a 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
which is still used by all Greek-Cath- 
olic Christians. 

Apostle to the Indies. A title often 
given to St. Francis Xavier, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic missionary 
of the sixteenth century, who spent 
more than ten years in laborious ef- 
forts to introduce Christianity into 
the East. 

Apostolic King. A title given by 
the Holy See to the kings of Hun- 
gary, on account of the extensive 
propagation of Christianity by Ste- 
phen 1., the foirnder of the royal line. 

Ap'po-li'no. [The same as Apdlo^ 
the sun.] An imaginarv deity, sup- 
posed by the people of tVesteni Eu- 
rope, during the Middle Ages, to be 
worshiped by the Mohammedans. 
See Termagant. 

Aq'ui-lo. {Rom. Afytfi.) A personifi- 
cation of the north wind ; the same 
as Borens. See Boreas. 

Arabian Tailor. See Learned Tai- 
lor. 

^r'^-bj^. A poetical form of Arabia, 

Farewell, — fluvwell to thee, Arahy"* dunf^h- 
tcr. T. Moort. 

JL-ra$h'ne. [Gr. *Apat»^.] {Gr. <f 
Rom. Afjith.) A Lydian maiden, so 
proud of her skill as a weaver that 
she challenged Miner\'a to compete 
with her. She was successful in the 
contest, but, being insulted by the 
goddess, hung herself in despair, 
and was changed into a spider. 

Shnll we tremble before cloth-wehu «nd cob- 
webs, whether woven In Arkwrlffht Ir>om(i. or 
by the silent Arnrhnes that weave unreHtinirly 
in our imagination ? Carlyle. 

Ar'o^dj^. A poetical form of Arcadia^ 
a pa«<toral district of the Peloponne- 
sus (Morea) in Greece. 



Archer. Servant to Aimwell, in Ft^ 
quhar's " Beaux' Stratagem." 

Ar'ghl-ma'fi^), or Ar'Qhl-mHiie. 
[From Gr. lip^t, chief, in composi- 
tion, and fiayo^, magician.] An en- 
chanter in Spenser's " Faerj' Queen." 
He is a type of Hypocrisy, or Fraud, 
and, as opposed to Ohristian Holinefts 
embodied in the Red-cross Knight, 
may also represent Satan, the inca^ 
nate principle of evil. He wins the 
conllaence of the knight in the dis- 
guise of a reverend hermit, and by 
the help of Duessa, or Deceit, sepa- 
rates him from Una, or Truth. 

By hia mighty iciencc he could take 
Ab many forma ana shapen in seeming wim 
A* ever Proteus to him»elf could make : 
Sometime a fowl, sometime a H*h in lake. 
Now like a fbx, now like a dragon fell; 
That of himnelf he oft for fear would quake. 
And oft would fly awav. Oh, who can tell 
The hidden power of herbs, and might of 

magic spell ? Fwhy (/Meea. 

Him followed his companion, dark and sage, 

^ As he, my Master, sung the dangenms Ar- 

chimage. Sir }V. ScotU 

Whaterer momentary benefit may re«ult 
from satire, it is clear that itn influence, in the 
long run, is injurious to literature. The sat- 
irist like a malignant Archimaoo, create* a 
ftiise medium, through which p«isterity is 
obllKC<l to look at his contemporarioN — a 
medium which so refracts and distort* their 
images, that it is nlmost out of the qtir^tinn 
to sec them correctly. A tlantic MoniAlg. 

Ar'dte. A character in the " Knight's 
Tale," in Chaucer's " Canterbury 
Tales." See Palamon. 

Ar'den, Enoch. The hero of Tenny- 
son's poem of the same name, a sea- 
man who is wrecked on an uninhalv 
ited and rarely visited tropical island, 
where he spends many years, and 
who returns home at last only to find 
that his wife, believing him to be 
dead, has married again, and is pros- 
perous and happy. In a spint of 
neroic self- sacrifice, he determines 
not to undeceive her, and soon dies 
of a broken heart. 

Ardennes, "Wild Boar of. See 
Wild Boar of Ardennes. 

A'r6?. [Gr.'Apvc-] (Gr. ^h|th.) The 
god of war; the same as Mars. See 
Mars. 

Ar'e-thu'sft. [Gr.* kpe&ovaa.^ (Gr. if 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Xereids 
and an attendant upon Diana. She 
presided over a famous foimtain of 
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the 84m€ name, close by the margin 
of the «ea in the island of Orty^a, 
near Syracuse. According to Ovid, 
the river-^od Alpheus became enam- 
ored of her while bathing in his 
stream in Arcadia- Diana, however, 
took pity on her, and changed her 
mto a well, which flowed under the 
Adriatic to Ortygia. But Alpheus 
still pursued her, and, passing by 
the same under-ground channel from 
Greece to Sicily, re-appeared in the 
fountain, and mlnglea his waters 
with those of the nymph. [Written 
also, poetically, Arethuse.] 

Thmt renowned flood, ho often sung, 
DIrine Alpheus, who, by tecret sluice. 
Stole under aeaa to meet hk Arethu$e. 

MUton. 

Aretino, The Only (ft-rft-te'no). [It. 
V Unico AreUnoA An honorary ap- 
pellation given oy his admirers to 
Bernardo Accolti, an Italian poet of 
the sdxteenth century, celebrated for 
his wonderful powers of improvisation. 
The designation seems to have been 
intended to express his superiority to 
his uncle, Francesco Accolti (d. 1483), 
sumamed Aretinus, who was also a 
poet, and to Pietro Aretino, a distin- 
gmshed contemporary satirist. 

Argalia (af-gd-le^ft). A brother to 
Angelica, m Bojardo's romantic 

E^em, the " Orlando Innamorato.'' 
e is celebrated as the possessor of 
an enchanted lance which threw 
whomsoever it touched. Ferraii 
eventually killed him, and Astolfo 
obtained the lance. 

Ar'i^-lus. An unfortunate lover in 
Sir'Philip Sidney's *'Areadia." See 
Parthexia 

Argan (af'go"'? 62). The hero of Mo- 
here's comedy, ** Le Malade Imagi- 
naire," an hypochondriac patient, 
whose love of* medicine is accompa- 
nied by a spirit of parsimony which 
leads him to take every mode that 
may diminish the expense of his 
supposed indisposition. 

*i- *' Aripin ... is discovered tax- 
faig hix apothecary's WH. at onc« delight- 
ing his wir with the flowery languagf of 
the Pharmaropoeia, and gratifying his 
frugal dispomtioD by clipplDg off some 
Items and reducing others, and arriving 
at the double conclttsion, first, that, if 



his apothecary does not become mora 
ntasonable, he cannot afford to be a sick 
man any longer ; and, secondly, that, as 
he has SMrallowed fewer drugn by one 
third this month than he bad done the 
last, it was no wonder be was not so well. 
. . . file] is at last persuaded that the 
surest and cheapest way of securing him- 
self against the variety of maladies by 
which he is beset, wiU be to become a 
doctor in his own proper person, fie 
modestly represents hia want of pre- 
liminary study, and of the necessary 
knowledge even of the I^tin language ; 
but he is assured that by merely putting 
on the robe and cap of a physician he 
will find himself endowed with all the 
knowledge necessary for exercising the 
profession . . . This leads to the inter- 
lude which concludes the piece, being 
the mock ceremonial of receiving a 
physician into the .Ssculapian college, 
couched in macaronic Latinity." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Argante (af'gdnt', 62). A character 
in Moli^re's comedy, " Lea Fourt)erie8 
de Scapin." 

Ar-gan'te. A terrible giantess in Spen- 
ser's "Faery Queens*' a very mon- 
ster and miracle of licentiousness. 

Argantea (af^gftn'tess). The bravest 
of the infidel heroes in Tasso's epic 
poem, "Jerusalem Delivered." 

Bonaparte, In thoite divjointed yet nlgnlll- 
cant thrcat«, ntood b«fnr« the deputieii like 
the Argnntcs of Italy'R heroic noei, and gave 
them the choice of peace and war with the 
air of a Miperior being, capable at once to dic- 
tetc their fate. Sir W. Scott. 

Ar-gier'. An old form of Alf/ien^ 
found in Shakespeare's "Tempest." 

Ar'go. [Gr. 'Apyw, from opyoc, swift.] 
{Gr. cf Rom. Afvth.) A lifty-oared 
ship in which Jason and his com- 
panions made their voyage to Colchis 
in search of the golden fleece. See 
Argonauts. 

Harder bo««t 
And more endangered, than when Argo 

pasned 
Through Boaponis betwixt the justUnerneka. 

Ar'go-n&uts. [Lat. Argnnautm; Gr. 
* hfyyovavrat.'] (Gr. ^ Rom. Afyth.) 
The heroes and demigods who, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Greeks, 
undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
a far-distant country on the coast of 
the Euxine, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a golden fleece, which was 
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yarded by a sleepless and terrible 
dragon. 

A IhmIv of Buttillc henwn, tolerably com- 
plvt^:, diii )Svt toKcther ; — cuni|>arablu to the 
AryoaauU ; hoping to endure hke them. 

Curli/k. 

Ar'gus. [Gr. 'Apyog.] (6V. 4 Jioin. 
Myth.) A fabulous being of enor- 
mous strenjrth, who had a hundred 
eyes, of which only two were asleep 
at once, whence he was named Patt- 
cptes^ or the AU-seehig. Juno ap- 
pointed him to watch over lo (see lo), 
but Mercury killed him, and Juno 
transferred his eyes to the tail of the 
peacock, her favorite bird. 

Spangled with eyes more numeroos than 

those 
Of Arffm, and more waif eftil than to drowse. 
Charmed with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral 

reed 
Of Hennus, or his opiate rod. MUton. 

A'ri-ad'ne (9). [Gr. 'ApuidvTi.]{Gr. cf 
Bom. Myth.) A daughter of Minos, 
king of Crete, who, from the love 
she Dore to Theseus, gave him a clew 
of thread, which guided him out of 
the Cretan kibyrinth. Theseus in 
return promised to marrv her, and 
she accordingly left the island with 
him, but was .slain bv Diana in Naxos. 
According to another tradition, she 
was married to Hacchus, who, after 
her death, gave her a place auKMig 
the gods, and placed her wedding 
crown as a con.stellation in the sky. 

A'ri-el (9). 1. In the demonology of 
the Cabala, a water-spirit; in the fa- 
bles of the Middle Ages, a spirit of 
the air, — the guardian angel of inno- 
cence; in Shakespeare's "Tempest," 
an airy and tricksy spirit, represented 
as having been a servant to Sycorax, 
a foul witch, by whom, for some acts 
of disobedience, he was imprisoned 
within the riti of a cloven pme-tn'e, 
where he remained for twelve years, 
until released by l*ros|)ero. In grat- 
itude for his deliverance, he became 
the willing messenger of Prf»»'pero, 
assuming anv shape, or rendering 
himself invisible, in order to execute 
the commands of his master. 

On the hcnrth thf li^rhtod |i>si» arc {.'lowing. 
And, like J/-i>/ in the cloven pine-tree, 

Ffir its freeclDMi 
Groans and bigh« the oJr imprisoned in them. 

LonfiffUow. 



2. The name of a sylph in Popc*« 
"Rape of the Lock." 

^j^ " Pope's fiiiry region, comp*rrf 
wilu 2)haku«>|H«ire'ti, wa£ what a dni«»iiH?- 
rooin is to tlie universe. To pre, there- 
fore, to the sprite uf the ' Rape of tta 
Locic ^ tiie name of the spirit in tJi« 
*■ Tempest ' was a bold christening. Pro«' 
pero's Ariel could haye puffed him out 
like a taper. Or he would hare vnuded 
him up as an essence, by way of jest, aod 
found him flat. But, tested by ieisjs potent 
senses, the sylph specie« is an exquicite 
creation. Ue is an abstract of the spirit 
of flue life ; a suggester of fasbionii ; to 
iuRpirer of airs ; wuuld be cut to piacci 
rather than see hU will contradicted; 
taken his station with dignity on a pict- 
ure-cord ; and is ro nice an adjuster of 
cltdms that he ranks hearts with neck* 
laces. . . . The punishments intlicted on 
him when diM>bedient have a like fltnew. 
Ho is to be kept hovering over the fuuiet 
of the chocolate ; to be transfixed with 
pins, clogged with pomatums, and wedged 
in the e^iis of bodkins." Leigfi Hunt. 

Ariodantes ( It. pnm. A-re-o-din'tess). 
The lover of Ginevra, in Arioslo's 
" Orlando Furioso." 

.J.-ri'§n. [Gr. 'A/«uv.] {Gr. <f Rm. 
Myth.) An ancient Greek bard and 
musician of the isle of Leslx»s. On 
his return to Corinth from Italy, on 
one occasion, the mariners formed a 

1)lot to murder him for his riches ; but 
>eing forewarned of their intention, 
he played upon his lute, and, by the 
charms of his music, brought a num' 
ber of dolphins around the vessel, 
when he threw himself into the sea, 
and was carried on the back of one 
of them to the promontory' of Taena- 
rus in the Peloponnesus. 

Ar'is-t»'u8. [Gr. 'Apicrroiof .] ( Gr. <f 
Rtmi. Myth.) An ancient Greek di- 
vinity, worshiped as the protector 
of vine and olive plantations, and of 
hunters and herdsmen. He was also 
thought to have instructed men in the 
management of bees. According to 
the common tradition, he was a son of 
Apollo and the water-nymph Cyrciuj. 

In such n pnlnre Arhtnit* fnnnd 
rvrv lie. when he bore the plnintive talc 
Of hi* lost bef»* t<» her ninternni ear 
Coirjicr (on the In-^KiJarr of Anne o^f ifMMa.1 

.$.-ri8'te-ft8. [Gr. ^kpimicvQ^ {Gr.'f 
Jiinn. Myth.) A fabulous being, who 
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^ been styled the "Wandering 
J«w " ot popular tradition in ancient 
Greece. He appears tirst as a teacher 
0^ Homer, and re-appears in diftereut 
*S^ and places in very dirterent 
characters. Herodotus and Suidas 
assert that he was a magician, whu^e 
8oui could leave and re-enter its body 
at pleasure. 

Ariatophanes, The Modem. See 
Modern Aristophanes. 

Arlecohino (ar-lek-ke'no, 102). See 
Harlequin. 

Annada, The Invincible. {Enff. ^ 
Sp. Hist.) A famous naval arma- 
ment, or expedition, sent by Philip 
II. of Spain against England, in the 
year 1588. It consisted ot* 130 ves- 
sels, 243U great guns, 4575 quintals 
of powder, nearly 20,000 soldiers, 
above 8000 sailore, and more than 
2000 volunteers. It arrived in the 
Channel on the 19th of July, and was 
defeated the next day by Admiral 
Howard, who was seconded by Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher. Eight lire- 
ships having been sent into tlie Span- 
ish fleet, tliey bore off in great dis- 
order. Profiting by the panic, the 
English fell upon them, and captured 
or destroyed a number of their ships, 
and Admiral Howard maintainea a 
running fight from the 21st of July to 
the 27th, with such effect, that the 
Spanish commander, despairing of 
success, resolved to return nome, and, 
as escape through the F^nglish Chan- 
nel was prevented by contrary' winds, 
he undertook to sail around the Ork- 
neys; but the vessels which still re- 
mained to him were dispersed by 
storms, or shipwrecked among the 
rocks and shallows, on different parts 
of the Scottish and Irish coast, and 
upwards of 5000 men were drowned, 
killed, or taken prisoners. Of the 
whole Armada, 53 ships only returned 
to Spain, and these in a wretched con- 
dition. The English lost but one ship. 

Aimado. See Dos Adriano de Ar- 

MADO. 

Armed Soldier of Democraoy. A 
name given to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Armida (af-me'dft, 64). One of the 
most prominent female characters 



in Tas80*8 ** Jerusalem Delivered.** 
The story of Armida is founded upon 
a tradition related by Pierre Delancre. 
4^ The poet tells ua, that, when the 
Crusudetii airived an the Holy Cit>, Satan 
held a council to deritie some mean« of 
' disturbing the plans of the Christian 
warriom, and Anuida, a very beautiful 
sorceress, was employed to ii>educ« Hi- 
naldo and other Crusaders. Rinaldo was 
conducted by Armida to a remote island, 
where, in her splendid palace, surrouud' 
ed by delightful gardenH aud ple^i^urv- 
grounds, be utterly forgot his vowh and 
the great object to wuicu he had devoted 
his life. To liberate hiui from his Tulup- 
tuous bondage, two meflj<engfrs from the 
Christian army. Carlo and Ubaldo, came 
to the iiilaud, bringing a tolisuinn so pow- 
erful that the witchery of Armida was 
destroyed. Uiualdo escaped, but was fol- 
lowed by the sorcereus, who, in battle, in- 
cited several warriors to attack the hero, 
and at last herself rushed into the fight. 
She was defeated by Ulnaldo, who then 
confestied hi^ love to her, persuaded her 
to become a Christian, and vowed to be 
her faithful knight. The story of Armi- 
da bai) been made the subject of an opera 
by both Uluck and KoHsiui. 

'T wa* but a doubt ; but ne'er mafpciaD's 

wand 
Wrought chanare with all Armufa** fVilry art 
Like whnt this light touch left on Juau's 

heart Byron. 

The Btnge (even m it then wiw), after the 
recIunencMi and aunterity of a college life, must 
have appeared like Armida's eucuautcd pal- 
ace. UnzUtt. 

The Trand mannioni you arrive at in this 
waNtc, nowllnf; solitude prove Boinctimes es- 
tentially robber -towem; and there may be 
Armida palacefl and divine-Iookin); Arinidcu^ 
where your ultimate fkte ia •till wor»e. 

Carlyle. 

Amolphe (af'nolf). A selfish and 
morose cynic in Moli^re's " L'Ecole 
des Femmes," whose pretended ha- 
tred of the world springs from an ab- 
sorbing regard to his own gratification. 

Ar'oun-dlght (-dtt). The sword of 
Lancelot of the Lake. 

It i* the sword of a good knight. 
Though homenpun was hi* mail; 
What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse. Colada, Durlnrliile, 
Excalibur, or Aroumliyht t Longfellow. 

Ar-8in'o-e. A prude in Moli^re's 
comedy, " Le Misanthrope." 

Ar'te-g:ftl. 1. A mythic king of Britain 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and in Milton's 
History of Britain. See Eliduke. 
2. [written also Arte gall, Ar- 
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thega],and Artegale.] Achai^ 
acter iu ^Spellse^'8 "Faery Queen," 
repre»eututive of Justice, aud also of 
the poet*8 triend and patron. Lord 
Grey. His main object is to rescue 
Irena from the tyranny of Grantorto; , 
but, like a chivalrous knight-errant, 
be is ready to turn u»iidc and subdue 
the Bpirit of miscliief and violence 
wherever it may be encountered. 

Every oblliration, according to the maxim 
of the Civil LMMr. is riiudi* vi)id in tlte luiiiie 
manner in wliich it in rendered liindiuy ; 
an Arthcyal, tiie emblematic champion of 
Justice in S|>cnHer*B ulleKory, decreeit as law, 
that what the sea haa brought the sea may 
resume. Sir W. Scott. 

Ar'te-mis. [Gr. 'Apre/iic.] (6>. 
MytJi.) One of the great divinities of 
the ancient iireeks; the same aa Z>i- 
amt, See Diana. 

Artftd Dodger. A sobriquet of one 
of the characters in Dickens's " Oli- 
ver Twist." He is a young thief, 
and an adept in villainy. 

Arthur. See Kino Arthur. 

Ar'un-del. The steed of Bevis of 
Southampton. See Bevis of Suutii- 
AMPTON, Sir. 

Ar-vir'ft-grus. A son of Cvmbcline, 
in Shakespeare's play of this name, 
passing under the assumed name of 
Cfidtrnl^ and supposed to be a son of 
Belarius. See liKLARius. 

A8-oal'$-phu8. [Gr. 'AoKfiltu^.] 
( Gr. (f Rom. ^fyth.) A son of Ache- 
ron, who, having declared that l*ros- 
erpine — whom Pluto had given per- 
mission to return to earth, provided 
she had not eaten any thing while in 
the under-world — liad tasted of a 
pomegranate, was turned by Ceres 
mto an owl, for his mischief-making. 

As-oa'ni-us. [Gr. 'Aa/iuvtof.] {Gr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) A son of iEneas 
and Creusa. He accompanied his 
father to Italy, succeeded nim in the 
kingdom of'Latinus, and built the 
city of Alba Loiiga. [Called also 
yu/u5.] See ^Eneas. 

The former belnnjf to thnt c1«m who. like 
the vonn;? A*cantn.<, are ever bi-ntiiij; about in 
qiH'fctofu tnwnv lii)n. tlutuyh tlu-y an? much 
more i>)icccsiit'ul in uow aud then fitirtin}; a 
great boit.. Sir W. Scott. 

A8'c4-part. The name of a giant 
whom Bevis of Southampton con- 



qiiered, according to the old romance. 
His elligy may be seen on the cit\% 
gates ot Soutliampton. He is Faid'lo 
have been thirty feet high, and to have 
carried Sir Bevis, his wiie, aud horse, 
under his ann. Allusions to him 
occur in Shakespeare, Dravton, and 
other Klizabethan writers.' Accord- 
ing to Wart on, he is a character in 
very old l-rench romances. 

Each man an AMcamart, of strength to to« 
Fur quoiu both Temple-bv and Charine* 
cross. pofte. 

He was a man whose huge stature, thewi, 
■inews, and bulk in proportion, would havt 
enabled liim to enact Cr>lbrand. AiTa/iart.ot 
any other gtnntof romance, without raising 
himself nearer to heaveu even by the altitude 
of a Chopin. Sir W. ScotU 

As-orsB'ftn Safire. [I^t Ascnetu «- 
nex.] A name given bv Virgil, in 
his sixth Kclogue, to flesiod, who 
was bom in the eighth centun', u. c. 
at A sera, a village of Boeotia, in 
Greece. 

Asgrard ( .l«'gafd ). [Old Norse, yard, oi 
abode, of the Asir, or gods.] \,Sc'tnJ. 
Myth.) A celestial city or territor>', 
the dwelling of the goils, situated in 
the center of the universe, and acces- 
sible only by the bridge Bifri>st (the 
rainbow). "Here each of the princi- 
pal deities had a residence apart from 
the rest. [Written also A s a g a r d.] 

Ash'f5rd, Isaao. A peasant in 
CraSbe's "Parish Register," de- 
scribed as 
" A wise good man, contented to be poor.* 

Ash't^roth. {Myth.) The name 
given in the Bible to Astarte, an 
ancient Syrian deity, who was adonrd 
as the goddess of the moon; hence 
Jeremiah calls her "the queen of 
heaven." Solomon built her a tem- 
ple on the Blount of Olives (2 Kintj* 
xxiii. 13), but her chief temples were 
at Tyre and Sidon. Her worship, 
accoffling to ancient accounts, wa* of 
a licentious character. See Astarte. 
[Written also Astaroth and 
Astoreth.] 

MoonM A^tarolh^ 
IIcavcn*s queen and mother both. MUt*'^ 

Ash'tdn, IjUOJ. The herouie of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel, " The Bride nf 
T^mmenncx)r; " daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton, and betrothed to £d^ 
Ravenswood. 
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Aahti^ Sir VT'Oliam. The Lord 
Keeper ot* Scotland; a prominent 
character in Scott' a " Bride of Lam- 
mermoor.** 

Aiir (i'ser). {Scand. Myth.) The 
most powerful, though not the oldest, 
of the deities: usually reckoned as 
twelve gods and twelve goddesses. 
Thego<fi are — Odin, Thor, Baldur, 
Niord, Frey, Tyr, Bragi, Heimdall, 
Vidar, Vali, Ulfur, and Forseti; the 
bost-known of the goddesses — Fri^- 
ga,Fnfyja,lduna, and Saga. [VVnt- 
ten also Aser, Asar, and iEsir.] 

A^'mo-dAl. The same as Asmodeus, 
Ute Asmodeus and Belial. 

A^'mo-de'us. [Heb. Ashmeddi, the 
destroyer.] In the Jewish demonol- 
ogy, an evil spirit, the demon of 
vanity, or dress, called in tlie Tal- 
mud "king of the devils," whence 
some assume him to be identical with 
Beelzebub, and others with Azrael. 
In modern times, hie has been jocu- 
larly spoken of as the destmying de- 
mon ot matrimonial happiness. 



In the Apocryphal book of Tohit^ 
he to represented as loring Sara, the 
daughter of Hague I, and cauriing the 
dea& of iieTea husbands, who married 
her Id soccemion, on the briJal night. 
Tobias, instructed by Raphael, burns on 
*' the ashes of perfume " the heart and 
lirer of the flith which be caught in the 
Tigris ; '* the which smell when the evil 
spirit had smelled, he tied into the utmost 

fftrts of ISgypt, and the augel bound 
im." Those demoDoeraphen of Che 
Middle Ages who reckoned nine kinds of 
e? 11 npiritff, placed Asmodeus at the head 
of the fourth rank, which consisted of 
malicious, rerenging devils. According 
to other authorities, be is the lieutenant 
of AmaimoD. Wierus, in his description 
of the iafprnal court, make:* him superin- 
tendent of gambling-houses. Le Sage 
has made blm the companion of Don 
Cleofas, in " Le Diable Boiteux," or '• The 
Devil on Two Sticica," in which occurs 
the celebrated adventure known as As- 
modeus's flight. By direction of the 
demon, Don Cleofr* tikes hold of Anmo- 
deus's cloak, and is immediately borne 
through the sir like an arrow,and perched 
upon the steeple of St. Sjilvador. Ar- 
ri^ed at this spot, the demon stretches 
oat his right arm, and at once, by his 
diabolical power, the roofe of the houses 
»re taken off; and, notwithstanding the 



darkneM of the night, the interiors are 
made visible. The scholar beholds, us at 
noonday, the Inside of all the houses, as 
one might view the inside of a pie firam 
which Uie crust had been removed. 

49r**It is impossible to conceive a 
being more fitted to comment upon the 
vices, and to ridicule the follies, of hu- 
manity, than an esprit foUet like Asmo- 
deus [in ^ lie Diable Boiteux '], who to as 
much a decided creation of genius, in hto 
way, as Ariel or Caliban. Without pos- 
sessing the darker powers and propen- 
sities of a &llen angel, he presides over 
the vicM and follies, rather than the 
crimes, of manldDd ; to malicious rather 
ttian malignant; and hto delight to to 
gibe, and to scoff, and to tease, rather 
than to torture ; — one of Satan's light- 
infantry, in short, whose business is to 
good, perplex, and dtoturb the ordinary 
train of society, rather than to break in 
upon and overthrow it. This character 
to maintaiued in all Asmodeus says and 
doeM, with so much spirit, wit, acuteness, 
and playful malice, that we never forget 
the fiend, even in those moments when 
he is very near l)ecoming amiable as well 
as entertaining." Sir W. Scott. 

Could the reader take an Atmodeu»-llinht, 
and, waving open all roofli and privacieit. look 
down from the roof of Notre-Danie, what a 
Paria were it I CarlyU, 

4.-80'pu8. [Gr. 'AawTrdf.] (Gr. 4 Rom, 
Myth.) A son of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, changed into a river for rebel- 
ling against Jupiter. 

As-pa'si-^ (as-pu'zhI-&). A female 
character in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play, " The Maid's Tragedy." 

4^ " Her sorrows are so deep, so 

gure, so unmerited; she sustains the 
reach of plighted fkith in Amyntor, and 
the taunts of vicious women, with so 
much resignation, so little of that ter- 
magant resentment these poets are apt to 
infuse into their heroines ; the poetry of 
her speeches is so exquisitely imaginative, 
that, of those dramatic persons who are 
not prominent in the development of a 
story, scarce any, even in Shakespeare, 
u« more interesting." Hatiam. 

ABsassination Plot. ( Eng. Hist.) The 
name given to a conspiracy fonned 
in 1696, by the Earl of Aylesbury 
and others, to assassinate King Wil- 
liam III., near Richmond, as ne re- 
turned from the chase. It was dis- 
covered Feb. 15, the day before that 
fixed upon for the execution of tha 
plot. 
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As'si-en'to. [Sp., seat, contract, 
agreement.] A treaty or convention ; 
Bpecitically (% JJUt.)^ a convention 
between tlie king of Spain and some 
foreign power tor the supply of ne- 
groes for the Spanish American colo- 
nies. The tirst Assiento was conclud- 
ed with the Flemings by Charles I. 
of Spain. In 17 la, it was transferred 
to England by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and atlerwartl made over for thirty 
years by the English government to 
the South-Sea Company, which, how- 
ever, in 1750, relinquished ita rights 
to Spain, upon the payment of £100,- 
000, and the concession of certain 
commercial advantages. [AVritten 
also, though rarely in English books, 
A 8 i e n 1 0, which is the proper Span- 
ish ortliography.] 

▲s-tar'te. (Muth.) The Punic name 
of the Syrian deity named Ashtoroth. 

See ASHTAROTH. 

With these in troop* 
Came Aiitoreth, whom the Phcenician* called 
Attartr, queen of heaven, with crescent horns; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songst 
In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 
By that uxorious king, whose heart, though 

Beguiled by felr IdoUtreasea, fcU 

To idoU foul. MUton. 

▲s'to-lat. The name given to Guil- 
ford, in Surrey, in the old romances 
of the Artliunan cycle. 

▲s-torfo, or As-tol'pho. A celebrat- 
ed character in the romantic tales 
and poems founded upon the sup- 
posed adventures of Charlemagne 
and his paladins. Astolfo is repre- 
sented as the English cousin of Or- 
lando, being equally descended with 
him from Charles "Martel. He is a 
boaster, and is perpetually under- 
taking great feat«». which he is unable 
to pertbrm ; but he is generous, and 
brave to fool - hardiness, courteous, 

Say, and singularly handsome. In 
.riosto's "Orlando Furioso," he is 
made to cure Orlando's madness by 
bringing home his lost wits in a phial 
from tlie moon, and is noted lor his 
ma^ic horn, that routed armies with 
a blast. 

In the hands of Antony Van Corlear, this 
windy instrument Ltho trumpet] appeared to 



ATA 

him aa potent aa the horn of the paladin .^Jtol. 
vho. or even the more claasic horn of Aleeto 
'^ H . Irvm9> 

AB'trtB% 1. [Gr.* AoTpala,] {Gr.<f 
Rom. Mytft . ) The goddess ofi ustice, 
a daughter of Jupiter and Themis, 
or, according to others, of Astr»M 
and Aurora. She was the last of all 
tlie deities who left the earth when 
tlie golden age had passed awav; 
and, when she departed, shocked by 
the impiety of mankind, she took 
her place in heaven among tlie stars, 
as the constellation " Virgo," in the 
zodiac. 

2. A poetical name assumed by 
Mrs. Aphara, or Aphra, Behn^ a 
dramatist and miscellaneous writer 
of the seventeenth century, notorious 
for the license of her life and writ- 
ings. 

The Btage how loosely do«« Aatrvea tr««l 1 

/ ope. 

▲s'tro-phel. [A sort of meta^m- 
matic translation of Phil. Sia.y an 
abbreviation of Philip Sidney, — Sid. 
being taken as a contraction of the 
Latin sidus, a star, in Gr. uarpov, and 
Phil, standing for ^'Aof, a triend. 
Hence, Asti-ophil, star-friend, or friend 
of the star [Stella], changed to Astro- 
phtl^ which is the name of a flower- 
ing plant called also starwort.] A 
name given by Sir Philip Sidney to 
himself in a series of poems entitled 
" Astrophel and Stella," in which he 
celebrated the praises of Penelope 
Devereux, to whom he was at one 
time betrothed. Spenser embalmed 
the mutual friendship of Sidney and 
himself in a pastoral ode entitled 
»* Astrophel." See Stella, 1. 

The long-winded atrophes of the divine 
AftropheL Su- W. Srott. 

Aa-ty'^nax. [Gr. 'Affrvova^.] ( Gr- 
^ Bom. Myth.) The only son of 
Hector and Andromache. After the 
capture of Troy, the (ireeks hurled 
him down from the walls of the city 
to prevent the fulfillment of a decree 
of fate, according to which he was to 
restore the kingdom of Troj'. 

At'i-lan't4. [Gr. 'AraXavny.] (Or- 
if Rom. Myth.) A princess of Scy- 
ros, or, according to others, of An-a- 
dia, who waa famed for her beauty. 
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Ibe priae. Alter luanv had pcrislivJ, 
Hippunienes ofternl himself; Biid.by 
dnjpping at iutenalii thne guldi;n 
■l^lo IroDi llie ganlen ul' [he lUe- 
pchdes, which AtuJama Mopped lo 
pick up, arrived tirsl al the gual, aud 
oolaiued her hand. 
((Jr. 'Ati;.] (Gr. -f Rom, 
MtiA.) A daughter of Jupiter, and 
Oh goddess ot* discord. I'he tragic 
im(en describe her aa the goddesa of 



Ath'sl-atAne. A prominent character 
in Sir Walter Scott's noi-el of " Ivan- 
hoe." He is (huie of Coningsburgh, 
led i> eumamed "The Unroadv." 

A-ths'na. [Gr. 'Afl^.] (.Vy(A.) 

One of the great female 

(htCteeke; thee 

of the Romans. ... . 
[WritteD also Athena.] 

AthanlAD Bee. A title beBtowed 
upon I'lato |B. C. 439-348), wl 









i» style. 






__ A name 

sometimes given to Boston, Matea- 
cbusetla. See Uudekm Athmis, 2. 

Albfliu of mland. A popul 
ignatinn of the city of Coi , ... 
hiithplace or residence of very many 
of the mmt cultivated and eminent 
Irishmen of the present day. 

Athena of the North. See N'orth- 



At-Ian'tis ( II. P' 
famous pnchant 

Bojardi 



I. St-]in'le9»). A 



to'B "Orlando Fur . _ 

the tutor of Rogero. 
Ttwn HUTU liash. . . . In( U (Uit ihidoir 

> k>l(hl Dw-td up IxMnil hl"'-^ ^ ^^ 

At-Untia. [Gr. 'AranwriV.] Avast 
island snpposed by the ancient Greeks 

the western ocean, bevond the Pil- 
kr> of tlercules. It wu Sm men- 
tioned by Plato, who tells iio that be 
obtained hia inTomialion from tbe 



ATR 
IJiie^t* of Egypt He ^ves ■ beau* 



(houraiid years bcl'iire ^li 
island suddenly Miiik into IJie sea, 
renilerini; it inuavigable ever piuee 
by reaifon of the ^hi>^s of mud caused 
by the subnieraioti of so inuu an ex- 
tent of land. 
At-Un'tli, The New. The title of 
an alk'gurical liction bv Lord iiacon, 
and the imme of an inland described 
in il as being situated, like the At- 
lantis of the aiiL'tents, in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Bacon rep- 
ilit himself as bavinf{ been 
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promotion of improvements in the 

Atl^. [Gr. 'Arlof.] (Gr. # Rom. 
MyUx.) One of the Titans, son of 
lapetus and Ulymene. Being con- 
c|uerrd bv Jupiler, he was condemned 
to tlie labor of bearing on hin head 



>a'a(. [From Aiittn, (he daughter 
Cvras, queen of Cambvses, and 
Icriard of Darius Hysla-pi-, by 
ium "he had Xerxes, lierudolug 



ough, a crrat friend of Ladv Mary 
Wortley MontaKU, whom I'upe calls 
Sappho in bis "Moial Essays," Lp 

itreOa. [Gr. 'Arpfi>c.] (Cr. <fftm. 
^f^k.) A eon of I'elope and Hippo- 
damia, grandson of Tan(Blus, and 
fattier of Agamemnon and tIenetauB. 

A-tri'd*!. [Gr. ■ATpfi*K.] tf-V. 4 
Horn. Mylh.) A patronymic used to 
designate Agamemnon,' the son of 
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Afro-pds. [Gr. 'Arpowof, the inflex- 
ible, troin u privative, and rpirreiv^ to 
change.] {Or, 4 Rum, Myth,) One 
of the three Parc«, or Fates; the 
one that cut the thread of life. 

Attic Bee. An appellation conferred 
by the ancientft upon Plato (428-347, 
B*. c), the famous philopopher (»f 
Athene, on account or the purity of 
his ptyle, and the unrivalen beauty 
and sweetness of his productions. 

Attio Muse. A title bestowed by the 
Greeks upon Xenophon (b. c. 450), 
the celebrated historian, on account 
of the merit of his style, which was 
regarded &« a modef or simplicity 
and elegance. He is sometimes 
called The Must of Greece. 

At'ti-ous. 1. A poetical name given 
by Pope to Addison in the *^ Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot " which forms the 
** Prologue to the Satires." AUicus 
was an epithet applied by the Ro- 
mans to a person distinguished for 
his learning or eloquence. 

2. A name given to George Faulk- 
ner (d. 1775), to whom Lord Chester- 
field addressed, under this title, a 
aeries of ironical letters, which at- 
tained great celebrity. 

3. A name given to Richard He- 
ber (1773-1833), a famous English 
book-hunter, in Dibdin's "Biblio- 
mania." 

Attomey-Gtoneral to the Lantern. 
[Fr. Procureur-Generftl de In Lan- 
teme,] A title adopted by Camille 
Desmoulins (1762-1794), one of the 
earliest instigators of the French 
Revolution, in reference to the sum- 
mary executions in the streets, when 
the mob took the law into their own 
hands, and hanged those whom they 
considered their opponents, by means 
of the long ropes to which the lamps 
were suspended. 

A'tTa* [Gr. 'Arvf.] (Gr, <f Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiful Phrygian shep- 
herd, beloved by Cybele, who maae 
him her priest on condition of per- 
petual chastity; but he broke his 
vow, became insane, unmanned him- 
self, and was changed into a fir-tree. 
[Written also Attys, Attis, At- 
tes, Attin.] 



Andlitimbla(6^d-hoom'blft). (Sctmi. 
Myth.) The name of a wonderAA 
cow fonned by the fiat of Alfadur, at 
the creation of the universe. She 
fostered the giant Ymir, and, by lick- 
ing the salt rocks in Ginnunga-gap 
(from which she obtained her own 
nourishment), she occasioned the birth 
of Buri, the progenitor of the gods. 
Audhunibla represents the power of 
nature acting upon chaos. [Written 
also Audumbla and A u d h u m- 
la.] 

Audley, John. A name used by 
theatrical performers, in the phram, 
** We will John Audley it,'* when they 
intend to abridge an act or a plav. 
[Written also John Orderley.J 

49" " In the year 1748, Shuler ms 
miiffter ot a droll at BarthoIooMw Fair, 
and it waa hia mode to lengthen the ei- 
hibitlon until a suflletent namber of per> 
Bona were gathered at the door to flU the 
house. This event was signified bj a 
fellow popping hia head in at the galloy- 
door, and bellowing out, * John AwtUy^^ 
as if in act of inquiry, thoog^ the inten- 
tion wan to let Shuter know that a freah 
audience wwre in high expectation below. 
The oonaequence of thia notifl^tloD was, 
that the entertainmenta were immediatrlv 
concluded, and the gates of the booth 
thrown open fbr a new auditcny.'' 

PuUeyn. 

Au'drey. A country wench, in Shake- 
speare's " As You Like It '* 

4^ " Audrey ia the mo*t perfect Bp»> 
elmen of a wondering ahe -gawky. . . . 
She thanks the goda she ia foul, and, if 
to be poetical is not to he honeat, aba 
thanks the goda also that she la not 
poetical." Cottyfen Qarke. 

She flottriahed the iwttch she held In her 
hand, dropped a courteay as low as a lady at 
a birthnlxnt Introduction, recovered hertelf 
•eeminfflv acoordinK to Touchstone's dlree- 
tlons to Awtrew, ana opened the oonrenatioB 
without waiting till any questions were asked. 

SirW.SootL 

Au'6e-ft8. [Gr. Aiyiac.] (Gr, ^ 

Rom. Myth.) A king of Elis, one of 

the Argonauts. It was the fifth of 

the twelve labors of Hercules to 

cleanse his stables in one day of the 

filth which had been produced in 

them by 3000 head of cattle during 

thirty years. This he accomplished 

by leading the waters of the Alpheus 

and the Peneus through them. The 

fable of the Augean stables is often 
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n declamations onpoliti- 
ons and the like. [VVrit- 
if^i as«.] 
L rhat is, the Old One.] 
anie for the Devil in Scot- 
le North of England. The 
Id," prefixed to so many 
as of the Devil, seems to 
kC common opinion that he 
appear in the shape of an 

tie. A Scottish name for 
supposed to allude to his 

Lgie. A name popiUarly 
Scotland to the Devil, 
lie. Among the Scotch, a 
lame for the Devil, who is 
:hbed and represented with 

rhaterer title suit thee, 
•ntc, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, . . . 
Auld Uangie, for a wee, 
<XH- damn«i bodies be. Btmu. 

kie. A designation ^ven 
>urgh on account ot its 
pearance, as seen from a dis- 
', according to others, on ac- 
the uncleanllness of its pub- 
s. 

rhis designation [Auld Reekie] 
ne, that the quarter of the city 
it particularly refers, present*, 
is day , the Kpectacle of the mont 
iolation of the most elemeotiiry 
the preserration of public 
d the mainteDHOce of doiiietitic 
LotuJoH Htvietv. 

t, bat je *V9 orotten a nuity. cauld, 
r conitnz into Auld Jietkie, an ynu 
• ca' Einbro. M. Lbuuay. 



y mind wan quite made up to moke 
\t my head -quarter*, I be^an to ex- 
tod eamct, for the purpoHc of di»- 
•uitahle habiUtion. 5!r W. Scott. 

(9). [Gr. 'Avptoc CipGy the 

lour.l (Rom. Mt/th.) The 

of the morning, or of the 

ometimes described as the 

of day. She had a passion 

al youths, and earned off 

•rion, and Tithonus. 

(Rtrni. Mi^h.) A personifi- 

the south wind. 

Hyena. An appellation 

Julius Jakob von Havnau 

53), an Austrian general dis- 

Ki for his sinister appearance, 



and notorious for his ruthless cruelty 
to the pri.<oners — particularly the 
female political prisoners — captured 
by the lorces under his command, in 
the wars against Charles Albert of 
Sardinia and the Hmigariaus under 
Kossuth and Gorgey. 
Authentic Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Att- 
thenticus.] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon Gregory of Kiniini 
(d. 1357), a celebrated scholar ot tUo 
Middle Ages. 

Au-torj^-0U8. 1. [Gr. AvToAvKO^.] 
( dr. if R(nn. Myth ) One <» th<' Argo- 
nauts, a son of M(?rcury ami ( hifme. 
He is verj' famous in ancient story 
OS a successful robl)er, who had the 
power of metamorphosing both the 
stolen goods and himself. 

2. A witty rogue in Shakespeare's 
" Winters I'ale." 

A lively, buntUne, arch fbllow. whose pack 
and oaken ell-wand, Rttidded duly with brsM 

Kiintu, denoti'd him to be of Autobfcmi'g pro- 
mion, occupied a rood deal of the aUcntion, 
and fiimiHhed much of thfaniuM'inent,of the 
evening. •S"" H'. Scott. 

Av'ft-l^n. In Middle-Age romance, 
the name of an ocean island, and of 
a castle of loadstone upon it, " not 
far on this side of the terrestrial par- 
adise ; " represented as the abode of 
Arthur and Obcron and Morgaine 
la F^e. It is most fully descrilx-d in 
the old French liomahce of " Ogier 
le Danois." 

gS" " Aralon was perhaps the Island 
of the BleHt of the Celtic mythology, aud 
then the abode of the FeeH. through the 
Breton Kerrigan. Writers, however, 
seem to be unanimous in regarding it and 
OlaHtonbury as the same place, —called 
an i$U^ it is stated, as l)«ing made nearly 
such by the ^ river^s embracement ^ It 
was named Avalon^ we are told, from the 
Britiah word aval^ an apple, as it 
abounded with orchards ; and Ynys 
gtvyrfrin, Saxon Glcustn-fy, glassy iflle, 
(Latin Glastonia,) from the green hue of 
the water surronuding it.'* Krivihtley. 

Avenel, "White Lady of. See White 
Lady of Avenkl. 

A-vep'nus (4). \i\r.'\opvo^.'\ (Rnm. 
Myth.) Propi^rly, a small, diM'p lako 
in Campania, occupying the crater 
of an extinct volcuiui, and alnutst 
completely shut in by steep and 
wooaed tSights. From its gloomy 
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and awful aspect, it was described by 
the Latin poets as the entrance to tlie 
lower world ; but the name was oflen 
used to designate the lower world it- 
self. Avemus was also regarded as 
a divine being. 

^y'm§p. Prior. A jovial Benedictine 
monk, prior of Jorvaulx Abbey, in 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

Ay'm^n. (Fr./wTO. ft'mdn', 62.) A 
semi-mythical character who tigures 
ia the romances and romantic poems 
of the Carol ian series. He is repre- 
sented as Duke of Dordona (Dor- 
dogne), and father of four sons, Ki- 
naldo, Guicciardo, Alardo, and Ric- 
ciardetto (or Renaud, Guiscard, Alard, 
and Richard), whose adventures are 
the sutyect of an old French romance, 
entitled "Les Quatre-Filz-Aynion," 
by Huon de Villeneuve, a French 
poet of the age of Philip II. (1165- 
1223). 

4>-Ba'B6l. Among the ancient Jews, 
the name inscri^d upon one of the 
lots cast by the high priest, on the 
day of atonement, to determine which 
of the two goats selected as a sin-of- 
fering should be the scape-goat, and 
which should be sacrificed to Jeho- 
vah. (See Lev. xvi.) There has been 
much discussion among biblical in- 
terpreters as to the meaning of the 
word Aznztl. Some regard it as a 
designation of the goat itself; some 
as the name of the place to which he 
was sent ; and others as the name of 
a personal being to whom he was 
sent. Tholuck and other critics ren- 
der the word " for complete sending 
away." Ewald considers Azazel to 
have been a demon belonging to Uie 
pre-Mosaic religion. Another opin- 
ion identifies hmi vdth Satan, or the 



Devil. Milton makes him Satan's 
standard-bearer. 

That proud honor clMimed 

Azaxtl u hU right, a cherub tall; 

"Who forthwith flroin his glittering itaff nn- 
furled 

The imperial ensign, which, fUll high ad- 
vanced. 

Shone like a meteor atreaming to the vind. 

With eem« and golden luster rich embUtra. 

Seraphic arms and trophiea. J'ar. Lod, Bk. l 

A'zd. The name given b^' Byron to 
the Prince of Este, in his poem of 
"Parisina." The poem is founded 
on fact, and the real name of the 
prince was Nicholas ; but Lord BjTon 
substituted Azo as being metriciHy 
preferable. See Pakisina. 

Az'r4-el. [Heb., help of God.] In 
the Jewish and the Mohammedan 
mvthology, the name of an angel 
who watches over the dying, and 
separates the soul from the' body. 

49- '* The Mohammedan doctors . • • 
say that Axrael . . . wa« commistdoDcd 
to intlict the penalty of death on all 
niaoklDd, and that, until the time of 
Mahomet, he visibly struck down before 
the eyes of the living thoie whow time 
for death was come ; and although not 
invariably seen by by-tttandern, yet ha 
was Buppumi to be always vinible, in the 
very act of inflicting the mortal blow, to 
those whose souls he was sammoned to 
take away. Mahomet, struck by the ter- 
rifle effect which this produced npoa 
mttn, entreated that the angel of death 
should take away the souls of men with* 
out this visible appearance ; and. in con- 
sequence of the prayers of the prophet, 
it was no longer permitted, but men's 
souls were taken without their beholding 
the angelic form which removed them.'* 

Henry Ckristfnas. 

Eren Azrael, fVom his deadly quirer 

When flies that shad, and fly It mart. 

That parts all else, shall doom for erer 

Our hearta to undivided dust. Bfro*. 

Madness . . . invisible, impalpable, and vet 

no black Atrtul. with wing* spread over hau 

a continent, with sword sweeinng from sea to 

sea, could be a truer reality. CaritU. 
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Bi'p. [Heb., lord, master.] {^fyth.) 
A general appellation of honor used 
— sometimes in the plural forni, Ba- 
alim— to designate many ditterent 
gods amon^ the ancient natioHM of 
the East; but specifically applied to 
the principal mule deity of the Phoe- 
nicians, who was also worshiped in 
Assyria, Egypt, Carthage, and other 
countries. He was the god of the 
sun. See 1 Kinya xviii. 

49*** Th« word Ba^U is frequently found 
eoupled with M>me epithet, and 8(^010, in 
inch cases, to hare denoted a diflervnt 
deity, or perhaps the same deity regarded 
asexerci>ing a different fnnction. ThuH, 
we have Ba;il- Bereth, *' the Covenant 
lord," worshiped by the people of She- 
ehem ; Bakl-Peor, the Priapua of the Mo- 
abites and Midianites ; and Beelzebub, or 
Ball-aebub, — the " Fly-god," — the idol 
of the Pbihstined at Ekron. 

Baba, Ali {X'\q' ht'h%). A character 
in the ''Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments," which relates the stor\' of 
his adventures with the Forty Thieves 
(^. f.), whom he disc*overs from his 
hiding - place in a tree, and whose 
cave he enters by the use of a magic 
pass-word, " Sesame," which he has 
accidentally overheard. 

Baba, Cassim (kls'sim b&'b^). A 
character in the ** Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments;" the brother of Ali 
Baba. See Forty Thieves. 

The spell 1oa«a Its power, and he who should 
then ho|>« to conjure with it would find liim- 
•elf AS much mistaken as Owtim . . . when 
he stood crying, "Open, Wheot,'* "OiH'n, 
Barley," to the ooor which obeyed no Hound 
but "'Open, Sesame.** JIacaulay. 



Baba,Hi^] (hftd'jee bft'bft). The hero 
of a novel of the same name, bv James 
Morier (1780-1849 ) ; a sort of Persian 
picaroon, on the Gil-Bias model. 

Babes in the T^ood. See Chil- 
dren IN THE Wood. 

Babes of the "Wood. (Irish Uist.) 
Insurrectionarv' hordes who infesled 
the mountains of Wicklow and the 
'foods near Ennipcarthy, toward the 
end of the eiffhteenlh centurv, and 
who were ffuJ^^y of the greatest 
"tmejties. 



Baboon, Lewis. Louis XIV. of 
France;— so called in Arbuthnot's 
" History of John Bull." 

Baboon, Philip. A nickname given, 
in Arbuthnot's " History of John 
Bull," to I'hilip, Duke' of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV. of France. 

Bao'ghua. [Gr. Baxxo^, the noisv or 
riotous god.] {Gr. cf Mom. Myth.) 
The son of Jupiter and Scmele, and 
the god of wine; represented as a 
beautiful but etleminate youth. 

Bachelor of Salamanca. See Don 
Cherubim. 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin. A censo- 
rious character in Sheridan's " School 
for Scandal." 

But could this sad, thonghtftii countenance 
be the Riune vacant face of folly . . . that 
looked out no formally flat in Foppingt< n, bo 
frothily pert in Tattle, so impottntiv busy in 
liackuite f CTiar'lrg Lamb. 

Bac'tri-ftn Sage. An epithet given 
to Zoroaster, the founder of the Ma- 
gian religion, and a native of Bactria, 
the modern 13alkh. 

Badebec (bid'bek')- The wife of 
Gargantua, and mother of Pantag- 
ruel, whos^e birth was the cause of 
her death; which is not to be won- 
dered at, since he came into the 
world accompanied by eighty -one 
Fellers of salt, each leading a mule 
by a halter; nine dromedaries, lad- 
en with ham and smoked tongues; 
seven camels, laden with eels: be- 
sides twenty -five wagons full of 
leeks, garlic, onions, and shallots. 

Badger State. A name popularly 
given to the State of Wi.^consin. 

Badinguet (b4/da»>'gft', 62). A nick- 
name given in France to the em- 
peror Isapoleon III. 

Ba'don, Mount (ba'dn). The scene 
of a battle which is said to have been 
fought by King Arthur agjiinst the 
Saxons who invaded his kingdom, 
and in which the latter were signally 
defeated. By some writers, Radon 
has been identified with Bath, by 
others with Berkshire. 

Bag'stock, Joe. A wooden-featured, 
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blue-faced major in 'nicV:en«»> " Dom- 
beyand Son," pelt'-absorbod, and for 
ever talking of "J. B.," "old J. B.," 

"J0€VB.,"&C. 

Baillie Niool Jarvie. See Jarvie, 
Baillib Nicol. 

Baiser de Ijamourette, Le. See 
Lamourette's Kiss. 

Bi^ardo (bft-e-af'do). See Batard. 

Bil'der-8t$ne, Caleb. In Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's " Bride of Lammermoor/* 
the faithful old butler of the Master 
of Kavenswood. He struggles most 
virtuously, without food, furniture, or 
comfort, to maintain an appearance 
of affluence, and is always ready 
with some ludicrous shift to uphold 
the fallen dignity of his patron 



" Of all our author** fbols and 
bores, he is the most pertinacious, the 
most intrufliTe, and. from the nature of 
hill one monotonous not4«, the leiuit par- 
donable in his intrusion II is sillj 
buffoonery is Rlways marring, with gross 
absurdities and degrading associations, 
some scene of tenderness or dignity." 

Senior. 

The Gallic fbrmjr wma cren more terrible 
and fktiil than Roman vanity chone to avow. 
It waa like Chleb Bal'lemtone^^^thundeT-ntormt 
or Edward the FIret's dt^ntniction of charters, 
fi>r it utterly ruined early Roman history. 

Yonge. 

Baldnr (btt'dobf ). [Old Norse, bril- 
liant, beautiful, powerful 1 ( Scnnd. 
Mvtk. ) The second son of Odin and 
Fiigga ; the god of the summer sun ; 
represented as the noblest, gentlest, 
and wisest of all the gods, and so fair 
that a brilliant white light streamed 
from his person In consequence of 
the machinations of Loki, he was 
slain by his twin brother, Hodur, the 
blind ^^ of war. His death typifies 
the disappearance of the sun fh>ra 
the horizon during the winter months 
in the North. [Written also Bal- 
der and Balldr] 

Pallaardo (b4-le saf'do). [It.l The 
name of a sword which, according to 
Ariosto, in his "Oriando Furioso," 
would cut even enchanted substances, 
and was made by a potent sorceress, 
named Falerina, to kill Orlando with. 
It became the property of Kuggiero. 

Ballengeigh, Qoodman of. See 
Goodman of Ballkngeigii. 



BSl'mJ-wh&p'pIe (-pi). A stupidly 
obstinate Scottish laird who figures 
in Scott's novel of " Waverley." 

Balmung (bftVmc%ng). A swoid of 
great potency, belonging to Siegfried 
m the German epos, the " Nifelun- 
gen Lied." Von der Hagen seems 
to think it merely the sword Mimnng 
under another name. See Mimung 
and WiELAND. 

,^"1*1?*% *"'*'?*' ff*'ncration after feneration, 
will think with thrmwlvf^, O worthy of wni^ 
■hip, thou kinfc-dMcended. fixxl-deiicended. 
and Door «iiter-woman (the PrinccM de I^m- 
ballcjl why waa not I there [at bar execu- 
tion J; and aome Sword Balmumg. or Thor'i 
Hammer in my hand? CaH^. 

Bftl'ni-barlbL A land occupied by 
projectors, visited bv Gulliver m his 
famous imaginary ^* Travels." See 

GULUVEB 

Bal-thas'ar. 1. A merchant in Shake- 
speare's " Comedy of Errors." 

2. A servant to Don Pedro, in 
"Much Ado about Nothing." 

3. A name assumed by Portia, in 
Shakespeare's '* Merchant of Yen- 
ice." See Portia. 

4. One of the ** Kings of Cologne," 
— the three magi who came from the 
East to worship the infant Saviour. 

Balwery, Great "Witoh of. See 
Great Witch of Balwert. 

BU'whid-der, The Rev. Mioah 
(b&l'hw!th-ur). A Scottish Presby- 
terian pastor in Gait's "Annals of 
the Parish," imbued with all old- 
fashioned national feeling and prej- 
udices, but thoroughly sincere, kind- 
hearted, and pious. He is easy, 
garrulous^ fona of a auiet joke, and 
perfectly ignorant of tne world ; dili- 
gent, bfameless, loyal, and exemplary 
in his life, but without the fiery zeal 
and " kirk -filling eloquence " of the 
supporters of the Covenant. 

Ban, King. The father of Lancelot 
du Lac, and a famous knight of the 
Round Table. He was a king of 
Brittany, and a faithful ally of King 
Arthur. 

Banou, Peri. See Paribajiou. 

BaJi'quo (bangk'wo). A Scottish 
thane and warrior of the eleventh 
centur>', and progenitor of the royal 
House of Stuart, immorUlized in 
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Shakespeare's tragedy of "Mac- 
beth." 

Like fitaujtio's miardercr, there wm blood 
on hh (iKc, a* well ao unon the roweln of hii 
■pan, and the sides of Yta over-ridden home. 

Sir W.Scott. 

Ban'shee. In the popular supersti- 
tions of the Irish, a sort of tutelary 
female demon, called the wife of the 
fairies, who is thought to give warn- 
ing of an approaching death by wail- 
ing and Bhrieks which she utters. 
[Written also B e n s h i e.] 

^aph'o-met. A mvi*terious idol, or 
rather symbol, wEich was in use 
among the Templars. It was a small 
human figure, cut out of stone, and 
covered with emblems of unknown 
signification. It had two heads, one 
male and the other female, with the 
rest of the body purely feminine 
Specimens are to be found In some 
u the museiuns of Continental cities 



The word Baphonift Is nupposed 
to be a corruption — arising from the 
aegUgenre of eome tranm:rilMr — of the | 
name Mahomet, occurring in the depofti* 
tioDnof wHnefiaeB against the unfortunate 
Templars, who were accused of hnving 
a leaning to the &lth of the Arabian 
prophet. 

Baptiate, Jean (zhdn bi't^st', 62). A 
sobriquet given to the French Cana- 
dians, these being very common 
Christian names among them. 

Barataria (bft-rft-tA re-ft). [Sp , from 
barato^ cheap ] Sancho Panza's isl- 
and-city, in Cervantes's romance of 
**Don Quixote" "Sancho then, 
with all his attendants, amved at a 
town containing about a thousand 
inhabitants. They gave him to un- 
derstand that it was called the island 
of Barataria, either because Barata- 
ria was really the name of the place, 
or because he obtained the govern- 
ment of it at so cheap a rate. On 
his arrival near the gates of the 
town, the municipal ofHcers came out 
to receive him. Fresently after, with 
certain ridiculous ceremonies, they 
presented him with the keys of the 
town, and constituted him perpetual 
governor of the inland of Barataria." 

Sancho Pknza, In hln MtmA of Barataria, 
neither ■dmlnwteredjuntice wore wwelv. nor 
*M interrupted more provokingly hi hln per- 
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I don't est nido-diKhe^; iind m fl>r the roast 
beef of Old Enelnnd, why, the meat was put 
on the tsble nnd whisked awny lik«- Suncho's 
inaujcu ration fea«t at Itaixiluna. Thaclxray. 

Bar'b^-aon (-sn). The name of a 
fiend mentioned bv Shakenpiare, 
"Merry Wives of Windsor," a. ii., 
sc. 2, and " Henrj' V.," a. ii., sc. J. 

Barber Poet. A name sometimes 
given to Jacques Jasmin (1798-18ii4), 
a popular pjoet of (jascony, and a 
barber or hair-dresser by occupation. 

Bar-dell% Mrs. A widow landlady in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers," cele- 
brated for the suit which she brouffht 
against Mr. Pickwick for an alleged 
breach of promise to marry her. 

Bard of A'v^n. A surname often ap- 
plied to Shakespeare, who was bum 
and buried in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Bard of Ayrshire. A name oiten 
given to Robert Bums, the great 
pea<«nt-poet of Scotland, wlio was a 
native and resident of the county of 

A}T. 

Barid of Hope. A title sometimes 
given to Thomas Campbell (1777- 
1844), author of " The Pleasures of 
Hope," one of the most beautiful di- 
dactic poems in the language. 

Bard of Memory. A name used to 
designate the poet Rogers (1762- 
1855), author of "The Pleasures of 
Memory." 

The Bard ctf Memory slumbered on hia 
laurelt, and he of Hope had scarce begun to 
attract hia ihare of public attention. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Bard of Olney. An appellation 
sometimes conferred upon the poet 
Cowper, who resided for many years 
at olney, in Buckinghamshire. 

Bard of Rydal Mount. A sumame 
sometimes applied to the poet Words- 
worth (1770-1850), who resided from 
1813 until his death at Rydal, a chap- 
elry of England, in the county of West- 
moreland. His dwelling commanded 
a beautiful view of the lake of Rydal 
and of a part of Windermere. 

Bard of Twiok'en-h&m. A name 
often given to the poet Pope (1»»88- 
1744), who resided at Twickenham 
for the last tliirtv vears of his life. 

Of all the abject and despicable drivelinic. 
erer driveled by clerk or layman, is all that 
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late drirellng about the eternal principles of 
poetry, and Uio genitu of the llanl or' hcick- 
enham. JilackwooiT* Muu. 

Bar'dolph. A follower of Falstaff, a 
bravOf and a humorist, in iShuke- 
speare's " Merrj' Wives of Winil}*or," 
and in the two parts of " King Henry 
IV." 

We are much of the mind of FalMtnfTd tailor. 
VTe must have better UMurance fur Sir John 
tlian Bardolph's. We lilte not the security. 

M€wamai/. 

Thou|;h, like Jiarttnl/th, I have nothing, 
and cannot even coin my no«e for {cuincfl», ur 
my blood fbr drechman, tt iw not the lesD tlat- 
terinK to a man'i) minor vanities to receive a 
begging letter. Sola. 

Bftre'bdne's Farliament. ( Knff. 
Hist.) A nickname conferred upon 
the Parliament convened by Crom- 
well, July 4, 1G53. It was composed 
of 139 persons, who resij^ned their 
autliority Dec. 12, 1053; and it was 
«o called from a fanatical leather- 
seller named Praise-liod Barebone, 
who was one of the principal mem- 
bers, and was notorious for his lon^ 
prayers and sermons. [Called also 
L0iUle Parliament.] 

Bar'guest. {Fairy Mytfi.) A fri^ht- 
fid goblin, armed with teeth and 
claws, which is an object of terror in 
the North of Enjjland. According 
to Ritson (" Fairy Tales," p. 58), the 
Barguest, besides its many other 

S ranks, would sometimes, in the 
ead of night, in passing through 
the different streets, set up the most 
horrid and continuous shrieks, in or- 
der to scare the poor girls who might 
happen to be out of bed. It w^as 
generally believed that the facidty 
of seeing this goblin was |)eculiar to 
certain individuals, hut that the gift 
could be imparted to another, at the 
time of the ghost's appearance, by 
the mere act of touching. 

BarlLis. A carrier in Dickens's novel 
of" David Copperfield," in love with 
a ser\'ant-girl named Pcggotty, whom 
he solicits* in marriage by writing and 
displaying before her eyes a proposal 
uuiqui?ly worded, " Barkis is willin'." 

Barleyoom, Sir John. In England 
and Scotland, a jocular nanie for ale 
or beer, which is made of barley. 
Sir John is the subject of a famous 
old ballad of the same name. In a 



whimsical English tract of ancient 
date, entitled ** The Arraigning anJ 
Indicting of Sir John Barleyconi, 
Knt.," he is described as of "noble 
blood, well beloved in Flngland, a 
great supporter of the crown, and a 
maintainer of both rich and poor." 
The tbllowing list of the j ury is curi- 
ous: — 

Timothy Toss-pot. Rich&rd Staodfiut. 

Bci\j&Diin Bumper. Small Stout. 

(Jiles Lick-dpigot. John Never-oober. 

Barnaby Full-pot. Obiuiiah Thirsty. 

Ijancelot Toper. Nichola« 8peud-thrift. 

John 8ix-go-^own8. Eluiand Empty-purse. 

Sir John is tried in regular form, the 
jury returning a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Inspiring bold ./b/rti Barlcffcont, 

What dangers tliou canst make ua acoml 

Wi' tippeiiny wc fear nae evil; 

Wi* usquebae we '11 face the devil I Bwrm. 

Good John Barleycorn, also, who always 
heightens and exaggerates the prevailing po*- 
siouM. be they angry t>r kindly, was not want- 
ing upon this occasion. iHr W. Hcott. 

John Barhycom has given his very heart to 
this liquor [the "Archdeacon *M: it is a su- 
perior kind of ale, the Prince of Ales, with a 
richer flavor and a mightier spirit than you 
can lind elsewhere in tliis weary world. 

Hawtkormt. 

Bar'xne-oide, The. A prince of the 
illustrious family of the same name, 
which flourished at Bagdad contem- 
poraneously with the Caliph Haroun- 
Al-Ka.>(chiuandhis predecessors; rep- 
resented in the "Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments " as ordering rich 
viands for a famished beggar named 
Shacabac, and, betbre they coidd be 
brought, calling upon him to help 
himself to the different dishes, — 
naming them one after another. The 
beggar humored the Joke, pretend- 
ing to eat, and praising the enter- 
tainment, and even protesting that 
he could eat no more. In the end, 
the eccentric host, pleased with the 
patient complaisance of his guest, 
ordered a real and sumptuous enter- 
tainment for him, in place of that of 
which he had previously partaken 
only in imagination. 

It iM, to !>c sure, something like the fta«t 
which the Barmecide served up to Ainaschsr 
(Shncabncl; and we cannot expect to f^t ht 
upon such diet Sir H*. .Srott* 

The Bamiecifte'a dinner to Shacabac wM 
only one degree removed fVom the«e solrma 
bjuiqucts. rharL-erm 
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A> fbr Karl Albert, he had hb new pleaiant 
dretun of Boverei^nty at Praj;: Titular of tap- 
per Auttria, and now of Bdhmen u» well, and 
enjoyed his Feast of the liamw.cule, and glo- 
riou* repotie In the captured mvtropoHii oiler 
difficulty overcome. Carlyte. 

Bip^bt, "Widow. The title of a 
novel by Mrs. Trollope, aud the 
name of its heroine, who is distin- 
guished for her husband - hunting 
schemes, her pretension, vulgar as- 
surance, and want of principle. 

Bamaby Sudge. See Rudge, Bar- 

XABY. 

Bar'n^-dlue. A dissolute and reck- 
less character, " fearless ol' what 's 
past, present, and to come," who fig- 
ures in Shakespeare's ** JSleasure for 
Measure.'* 

Bam-biimers. 1. Lawless individ- 
uab who secretly set Hre to the bams 
of the great lauaed proprietors in the 
State of New York, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

2. A nickname formerly given to 
the more radical and progressive sec- 
tion of the Democratic party in the 
United States, who aimed at remov- 
ing the abuses connected with banks 
and corporations, in allusion to the 
story ot an old Dutchman who re- 
lieved himself of rats by burning his 
bams, which they infested. 

Bam'well, Qeorge. The hero of 
Lillo's tragedy of the same name, 
founded on an old ballad. Barnwell 
is a Loudon apprentice hurried on to 
rain and murder by an infamous wo- 
man, who at last delivers him np to 
justice and to an ignominious death. 

Barons, "War of the. See War of 
THE Bakuns. 

Barrel-Mirabeau (mir'ft-bo). [Fr. 
Miraheau- Tonneau.'^ A nickname 
given to Boniface Riquetti. Viscount 
deMirabeau (1754-1792), brother to 
the great tribune. He was so called 
from his bulk, and the quantity of 
drink he usually held. 

Bir'rett, Clerk, "Walter. ' A pseudo- 
nym of Joseph A. Scoville (d. 1864), 
author of "The Old Merchants of 
New York." 

Carriers, Battle of the. See Bat- 
tle OF TH£ Barriers. 



Bartholo (baf'to'lo'). A doctor who 
plays a prominent part in Beaumar-^ 
chais' comedies, " Le Manage de 
Figaro " and " Le Barbierde Seville." 

Bar^thoro-mew'9 Day, St [Fr. 
La St.-Barthekmy ; Ger. Bartfioh. 
maumnchty Bartholomew's Night, or 
liluUtochztitj Blood-wedding. J (/->. 
Hist.) The appellatiun given, in 
English books, to a dreadful massa« 
ere of French Protestants, commenced 
in Paris on the eve of the festival oi 
St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572 
The massacre was secretly ordere<) 
by the king, Charles IX., at the in^ 
stigation of his mother, the queen<. 
dowager, Catharine de' Medici, and 
was attended by circumstances of 
the most fiendish cruelty. It is esti- 
mated that ill all 30,000 (some au- 
thorities say 70,000) persons were 
murdered. fCalled also The Barihol- 
omew^ and The MoMucte of St. Bar- 
ttiolomew.] 

Basile (bi^zeP). A character in Beau- 
marchais' comedies, " Le Manage de 
Figaro" and "Le Barbier de Se- 
ville ; " a calumniator, a bigot, and a 
niggard. The name is used gener- 
icallv in French, to designate any 
similar character. 

Bas'i-lis'oo. A foolish and boastful 
knight in an old play called " SoU- 
nian and Perseda," so popular that 
his name became proverbial. 

BaB-8&'nI-o. The lover of Portia, in 
Shake8|)eare'8 " Merchant of Venice." 
See Portia. 

Bastard of Orle-ftn;. [Fr. Bdinrd 
ct Orleans.] An appellation applied 
to Jean Dunois (1403-1408), a natu- 
ral son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VL He was one 
of the most brilliant soldiers that 
France ever produced. 

B$-ta'vl-$. The ancient Latin name 
of Holland, — often used in modem 
poetry. 

Lo I where, through flat JJatavia'M willowy 

groves. 
Or by the Ury Seine, the exile rove*. 

IVonUworth. 

Bateman, Lord. See Lord Bkich an. 
Bath, Maid of. See Maid ok Bath. 
Bftth, Major (2). The name of a 
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character in Fielding's novel of 
"Amelia;" a poor and pompous, 
but noble-minded gentleman, who 
swears, "by the honor and dignity 
of man," and is caught cooking sume 
gruel in a saucepan tor his ailing sis- 
ter. 
Bath, Wife of. See Wife of Bath. 

BaVr^S^o'xny-o-xna'shi-^ See 
Battle of the Frogs akd Mice. 

Battle, The Tearless. [Gr. 'AdoKpvc 
uaxV'] (Or. Hist.) An engagement 
Detween the Lacedaemonians, under 
Archidamus II., and the Arcadians 
and Argives (b. c. 367), in which 
the latter were defeated with great 
•laughter, while not one Spartan fell. 
Hence, says Plutarch, it was ** known 
by the name of the Tearless Battle." 
[Called also The TtarUu Vicluiy.] 

Battle of Spurs. JFr. Joumet des 
Eperons.] (Fr. Hut.) 1. A name 

fiven to the battle of Courtray (July 
1, 1302), the tirst great engagement 
between the nobles and the burghers^ 
which, with the subsequent battles ot 
Bannockbum, Crecy, and Poictiers, 
decided the fate ot feudalism. In 
this encounter, the knights and gen- 
tlemen of France were entirely over- 
thrown by the citizens of a Flemish 
manufacturing town. The French 
nobility rushed forward with loose 
bridles, and fell headlong, one after 
another, into an enormous ditch, 
which lay between them and their 
enemies. The whole army was anni- 
hilated; and when the spoils were 
gathered, there were found 4000 

golden spurs to mark the extent of 
le knightly slaughter, and give a 
ame to the engagement. 

beheld the FlemUh wearen, with Namur 
and Jullent bold, 
Maichine homeward from the bloody Itattle 
qf die Spurt of Gold. LomafiUow. 

2. A name given to an affair 
at Guinegate, near Calais (August 
18, 1513), in which the English 
troops under Henry VIII. defeated 
the French forces. The allusion is 
said to be to the unusual energy of 
the beaten party in riding on the 
field. 
Battle of the Barriers. {Fr. HUt.) 



The name of a battle fought under 
the walls of Paris, on the 30th of 
March, 1814, between the forces un- 
der Napoleon and the aniiies of the 
allie<i Mjvereigns. The latter, after 
an obstinate contest, gained the vie- 
tor\', which led to the capitulation of 
Paris, and the abdication of Napo- 
leon. 
Battle of the Books. The subject 
of a satirical composition by Swift, 
entitled " The Battle . . . between 
the Ancient and Modem Books in 
St. James's Library',*' alluding to a 
celebrated controversy among the 
literary men of his day regarding the 
respective merits of ancient and mod- 
em learning. 

Battle of the Frogs and Mice. [Gr. 
^aTpaxofJVOuaxiQt ^^ Batrach<my- 
intiochia.] The subject of a mock- 
heroic poem, ascribed to Homer, but 
evidently of a much later origin, and 
apparently designed to travesty the 
»* niad " and " Odyssey." 

Battle of the Giants. {Fr. HUt.) A 
name given to the celebrated battle 
of Marignano (Melegnano), Sept. 13, 
1515, in which Francis I. of !• ranee 
fought against the Swiss, who were 
led by the Duke of Milan. Francis 
lost, upon this occasion, 8000 of his 
best troops, but displaved extraordi- 
nary generalship, and acquired ex- 
tensive fame. 

Battle of the Herrings. {Eng. HuL) 
A name given bv historians to an 
engagement which took place Feb. 
12, 1429, in which Sir John Fastolfe, 
an English general, at the head of 
1500 men, gained a victor)' over 6000 
Frenchmen near Orleans, and brought 
a convoy of stores in safety to the 
English camp before that place. The 
stores comprised a large quantity of 
herrings. 

Battle of the Kegs. The subject 
and title of a mock-heroic poem bv 
Francis Hopkinson (1738-1791). Thw 
ballad, very famous in the time of 
the American Uevolution, was occa- 
sioned by a real incidenL 

49* " Certoin inachin««i in the fhnn 
of ktsjcs, charged with gunpowder, wer» 
sent down the rirer to annoy the BritUb 
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ffaipplng then at Philadelphia. The 
danger of the^te machines being dis- 
eoTered, the Brititih manned the wharfii 
tnd shipping, and discharged their nnall- 
anni and cannons at every thing they 
nw floatiiig in the rirer during the ebb- 
tide." Autkor^s Note. 

Battle of the ITations. A name 
sometimes given to the battle of 
Leipsic (1813), one of the greatest 
tnd most sanguinary battles of mod- 
em times, on account of the various 
nationalities, French, Austrian, Rus- 
sian, l^ussian, &c., which were there 
represented. 

Battle of the Poets. The subject 
and title of a poem (1725) by John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, in 
which he brings all the versifiers of 
the time into the field. 

Battle of the Standard. ( Eng. HUt.) 
A name given to an engagement be- 
tween the English and Scotch at 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, Aug. 22, 
1138, resulting in the defeat of the 
latter. It was so called on account 
of a high crucifix borne by the Eng- 
lish upon a wagon as a military en- 
sign. 

Battle of the Thirty. [Fr. Combat 
des Trente,] (Eng. <f Fr. Hist.) A 
name given to a celebrated engage- 
ment which took place at a spot 
known as Midway Oak, half-way 
between the castles of Josselin and 
Ploermel, in France, March 27, 1361. 
The French General Beaumanoir, 
commanding the former post, being 
enraged at the depredations commit- 
ted by Bemborough, the English 
general, occupvin^ the latter posi- 
tion, challenged him to fi^ht. Upon 
this, it was agreed that thirty knights 
of each party should meet and de- 
cide the contest. The two chiefs 
presented themselves at the head of 
their best soldiers, and the battle be- 

S^n in earnest. At the first onset, 
e English were successful; but 
Bemborough having been killed, the 
French renewed the struggle with 
redoubled courage, and finally won 
the victory. 

4^ This was one of the most heroic 
exploits of the age, and gained snch 
popularity, tliat, more than a hundred 



years later, when speaking of a hard eon- 
test, it wan usual to say, '^ There was 
nerer such hard fighting since the Battle 
of the Thhrty." 

Biu'ois. [Gr. Bovkic-] ( ^- 4 ^^om, 
Afytft.) An aged "Phrygian woman, 
who, with her husbaiid, Philemon, 
hospitably received Jupiter and Mer- 
curv, after every one else in the place 
had refused to entertain them. The 
gods visited the countr}' with an in- 
undation, but saved Baucis and Phi- 
lemon, and converted their humble 
dwelling into a magnificent temple, 
of whicn this pious couple became 
the priests. Having expressed a 
wish to die together, when the time 
of their departure should come, Ju- 
piter granted their request b^ chang- 
ing them simultaneously into two 
trees before the temple. 

Bavieoa (bA-ve-il^kA). The name of a 
famous steed of tlie Cid. He sur- 
vived his master two years and a 
half, during which time no one was 

Sermitted to mount him. When he 
ied, he was buried before the gate 
of the monastery at Valencia, in the 
public place, and two elms were 

Elanted upon the grave, the one at 
is head, the other at his feet. 

Bay'^ (Fr.pron. bl'af). 1. A fii- 
mous horse, of incredible swiftness, 
belonging to the four sons of Aymon. 
(See Aymon.) He was of the ordi- 
nary' size when only one of them 
wished to ride, but, when all four 
were to be carried, he had the power 
of elongating his body till it was 
of the reouisite dimensions. Many 
wonderful things are related of him. 
It is said that one of his foot-{>rint« 
is to be seen in the forest of Soignes 
in Brabant, and another on a rock 
near Dinant. 

2. The same name is given in the 
old romances and romantic pjoems to 
Rinaldo^s famous steed, a wonderful 
animal of a bright bay color, which 
had formerly belonged to Amndis de 
Gaul. He was found by Malagigi, 
the wizard knight and cousin to Ki- 
naldo, in a grotto, together with a 
suit of arms and tiie sword Fuslx'Tta, 
under the watch of a dragon whom 
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he charmed. Having obtained the 

Fme, he bestowed it upon Kiiialdo. 
n the Frencii romances, he is repre- 
sented to be yet alive in some of the 
forests of France ; but runs off on be- 
holding any on(^ ; on which account 
all hope of securing him is vain. 
BayoQ. The name of the principal 
character in " The Rehearsal, ' a witty 
and celebrated farce, ostensibly and 
chiefly written by George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and intended 
as a satire upon the heroic or rhym- 
ing plays of his time. It was lirst 
brought out in the year 1671. In its 
original form, the character of Bayes 
was meant for the Hon. J^ward 
Howard (for whom Sir William 
Davenant was afterwards substitut- 
ed); but, in its present form, the hero 
of the satire is Dryden, who had 
stood forth not only as a practicer, 
but as the champion^ of this peculiar 
species of the drama. He is repre- 
sented as greedy for applause ; impa- 
tient of censure or criticism; inordi- 
nately vain, yet meanly obsequious 
to those who', he hopes, will gratify 
him by returning his flattery in kind ; 
and, finally, as anxiouslv and dis- 
tressingly mindful of tlie minute 
parts of what, even in the whole, is 
scarce worthy of attention. 

In whort, »lr, you are of opinion with Ttaven, 
— " What the ac%'ll docn the plot nlgn'ifv. ex- 
cept to bring in fine things? ** Sir W. ik-ott. 

Bayou State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Mississippi, 
which abounds in bayous, or creeks. 

Bay State. A popular name of Mas- 
8achiL<«etts, which, before the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, was 
called the Colony of Massachusetts 
Bay. 

lift aintin the utatelr emblem on the Bai/ 

State's runted rnleld. 
Olre to Northern winds the pine-tree on our 

bannerV tattered field I Whiltier. 

When flntt the PilirHms landed on the Bay 

State'* Iron ahore. 
The word went forth that slaTery ahould one 

day bo no more. Lowfll. 

Bean Iiean, Don'Ud. A Highland 
robber -chief in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of " Waverley." 

B6amais, lie (lu blk'af'nft'). A sur- 
name given to Henry IV., king of 



France and Navarre (1553-15S8\ 
from his native province, Le B^am. 
He was so called in especial by the 
Leaguers (see Lkague. The),' who 
refused to recognize him as king of 
France, or even as king of Navamj. 

Bear State. A name by which the 
State of Arkansas is sometimes di^- 
ignated, on account of the uuiubtT 
of bears that infest its forests. 

Be'$- trice {It. pi'on. b&-i-tre'ch.%). 
1. The Christian name of a yoang 
Florentine laily of the illu.^triou3 
family of Portinari, for whom the 
poet Dante conceived a strong but 
purely Platonic affection, and whom 
ne represents, in the ** l)ivina Coin- 
media," as his guide through para- 
dise. 

2. The heroine of Shakespeare"* 
"Much Ado about Nothing." 

4S~ "The extraordinary »«ucce« of 
thiA play in Shnkei^pearH^fl own dwy. and 
erer since, in England, is to be aiicribtd 
more pHrticulariy to the partfl of Bene* 
dick and Beatrice, two huDiorsone h^ 
iniptj who inceiisantly attack each other 
with all the resourceAOf millery. Arowed 
rebels to love, they are both entangled in 
its net by a merry plot of their frieniti to 
make them believe that each u the object 
of the swret passion of the other." Schlr- 
gfl^ Trans. — "In Beatrice, high intellt^t 
and high animal spirits m»^t, and excite 
each other like fire and air- In her wit 
(which is brilliant without being imagina* 
tlve) there is a touch of infiolence. not in- 
fV^uent in women when tlie wit prwlom- 
i nates over retlectioii and imaginatioau 
In her temper. t<K>, there is a flight in* 
fusion of the termagant ; and her mtiri- 
cal himior playn with such an unre^pect- 
ive levity over all subjects alike, that it 
required a profbund knowledgeof wotnen 
to bring such a character within the pale 
ofour 8>inpathy But Be^i trice, though 
wiQA^l, is not wayward ; she is Tol.ttile, 
not unfeeling. She hss cot only an 
exuberance of wit and ga^-ety. but of 
heart, and soul, and energy of spirit.'* 

Mrs. jamfson. 

3. See Beautiful Parricide. 

Beatrix. See Castle wood, Bea- 
trix. 

Beau'clSro (bo'-). [Fr., tine scholar] 
A surname of Henry I. of Englantl, 
who received a more literary educa- 
tion than was usually given, in hia 
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her to the sons of kings, or 
311 of any rank. 
ihq. A prominent character 
Ismith's " Citizen of the 
'* said by Hazlitt to be 
>st comic sketch since the 
Addison; unrivaled in his 
lis vanity f and his poverty." 
I Corisande (ko're'z6nd% 
T. Lfi Belle CorUaruIe.] A 
!t given to Diane d'Andou- 
4-1620), Countess of Guiche 
mmont, and widow of Philip 
nmont. 

I Ghtfdener. [Fr. La Belle 
rre.l A sobriquet given to a 
of Henry IV. of France. 

I Parrioide. A name given 
rice Cenci (d. 1599), who is 
to have murdered her father, 
ly Roman nobleman, on ac- 
f the revolting and incestu- 
talitv with which he treated 
)r this crime, she was con- 
and put to death. Some 
is maintain that she had no 
the murder, but was the \nc- 
an infernal plot hatched by 
bers, or by unknown persons 
^nts they were. The story 
nee has been made the 8ul>- 
a powerful tragedy by the 
elley. 

1 Bopemaker. See Rope- 
The Beautifui*. 
nd the Beast. [Fr.LnBeVe 
fe] The hero and heroine of 
rated fairv tale — written in 
by Mme. Villeneuve — which 
low a voung and lovely wom- 
i the fife ot her father "W put- 
self in the power of a night- 
kind-hearted monster, whose 
il affection and deep melan- 
nally overcame her aversion 
lideousness, and induced her 
nt to marry him, whereupon 
fVeed from the enchantment 
I he had been a victim, and 
I to her in his pr(»per form 
racter of a handsome and 



young prmce. 

Caroline of AnsfMch. aftenrud 

.eoTge n. of Eni^land] llred at Ber- 

nt though unportioned, with the 

Frifldrtch WUhchn much following 
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her ahont, and paMionatel.r loyal to her, aa 
the fietut WM to lienvtff ; whom the did not 
mind except as a cub luyal to her, beini; five 
years older thau he. Vca-lyle. 

Beauty of But'tgr-mdre. A cele- 
brated and lovely English girl, named 
Mary Robinson, who was married, by 
means of the most odious deceit, to 
Joim HatHetd, a heartless impostor, 
who was executed for forgen', at 
Carlisle, Sept. 3, 1803. 

Bede, Ctith'bf rt. A pseudonym a- 
dopted by the Rev. Edward Bradley, 
a popular English humorist of the 
present day. 

Bede, The Venerable. A famous 
English monk of the eighth century, 
whose surname was given him in 
honor of his eminent talents, virtues, 
and learning. 

4^ There \» an old stofy that a monk 
in rain attempted to write an epitaph 
upon Bede, and fell as^leep, learing it 
thus : ** IIAc sunt in foraSL Bedas . . . 
osm;'* and that, when be awoke, he 
found, to his great surprise and aatislkc- 
tk>n, the long -sought epithet supplied by 
an angelic hand, — the whole line stand* 
ing thus : 
** like sunt in fossA Bed« vtneraMU$ oaaa.** 

Bed'i-vere, Sir. King Arthur's but- 
ler. He was a knight of the Round 
Table, and a prominent figure in 
many of the old romances of chivalry. 
[ Wntten also B e d v e r .] 

Bed'red-din' Haa'a&n. A charac- 
ter in the BXory of Noureddin and 
his Son, and Shemseddin and his 
Daughter," in the ^'Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments." 

She jEffle Deans] amused herself with rla- 
ttinff the dalnr.in which she had so lonK been 
assi»tant, anu was so near dincoverlnfc hen>etf 
to May Hetley, by betraying her acquaint- 
ance with the celebrated receipt for Dunlop 
cheese, that she compared hernelf to /tet/rea' 
din J/axtnn, whom the vizier, htm flithcr-in- 
law, discovered by his Huperlstlve skill in 
composing cream-tarts with pepper In them. 

Sir H". Scott. 

Beerinic-t5n, Mi-15r'. A character 
in " The l^overs, or The Double Ar- 
' rangement," in the poetry of the 
"Anti-Jacobin." He is an English 
nobleman in exile by the tyranny of 
King John, previous to the signature 
of Magna Charta. 

" will without power," sidd the sanelous 
Casimir to MUor Be^ngUm^ ** ia like children 
play ing at soldiers." Macanlay. 
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Be-el'ze-bub. [Heb. baal^ lord, and 
s'bub, hy.] {Myth.) The title of a 
heathen deity, to whom the Jews 
ascribed the sovereignty of the evil 
spirits. Milton, in his |' Paradise 
Lost," makes him second in rank to 
Satan ; but Wierus, the celebrated de- 
monoerapherof the sixteenth century, 
Bays, mat Satan is no longer the sov- 
ereign of hell, but that Beelzebub 
rei^s in his place. Other mediaeval 
wnters, who reckon nine ranks or 
orders of demons, place Beelzebub at 
the head of the tirst rank, which 
consists of the false gods of the Gen- 
tiles. 

Which when BeeUdtub percelTcd. than whom, 
8aUn except, none higher sat, with grave 
Atptct he roee, and in hia riiiing aeetned 
A mllar <^atate: deep on his ttont engraTen 
Beliberation sat and public caret 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone. 



Majestic though in ruin: sage he stood, 
With Atlantean shpulders fit to bear 



The weight of mighlieet monarchies. 



MiUm. 



Befana, Iia (1ft bft-fft'nft). [It., a cor- 
ruption of Gr. *Emi^vta, the Epiph- 
any.J In Italy, a common personi- 
fication of the Epiphany, or Festival 
of the Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, — variously represented as 
a saint and as a fairy. According to 
other accounts, she is the Italian bug- 
bear of naughty children. 



The Epiphany (Jan. 6) is the day 
for the presentation of Chri^tmiui gifts in 
Italy, and tiii*re is a plearant fiction that 
Ia Be&na goes about at night like St. 
Nicholas, carrying presentA to children. 
Whether flrom thus personifying the 
season, or from whatever other cause, 
a figure, called La Befiina, in suspended 
outside the doors of houses at the begin- 
ning of Lent. 

fieiohan» Iiord. See Lord Beichak. 

BeL {Chaid. Myth.) The same as 
Btlut and Ba6L See Baal, Belus. 

Be-la'ri-us (9). The name of one 
of the characters in Shakespcare^s 
"Cymbeline." 

Beloh, Sir To'by. Uncle to Olivia, 
in Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night.*' 
He is a tVpe of the reckless, jolly 
roisterer of the Elizabethan period. 

Balmawhapple waa young, stout, and ac- 
tives but the Baron, infinitely more miuiter 
of his weapon, would, like Sir Tohy Belch, 
have tickled his opponents other gates than 



he did, had he not been under the inflneaee 
of " Ursa MmjoT ** [a drinking-cun so called]. 

Su- W. ScotL 

Berfftrd. A friend and correspond- 
ent * of Lovelace, in Kichardson's 
novel, " The History of Clarissa Har- 
low." 

It is well for thee, that, Lovelaoe-and-Jfef> 
/or(/-like, we canie under a convention to 
pardon every sptrcies of liberty which we 
may take with each other. Sir W. Scott. 

Bell-^. [Heb. b% not, and ja'oZ, 
useful.] A Hebrew word meaning 
to(H*thU*snt3Sy and hence rtckUs*ntss^ 
lawlessness. The translators of the 
Bible have frequently treated the 
word as a proper name, though there 
can be no (question that in the Old 
Testament it is a mere appellative. 
In the New Testament, the apostle 
Paul, in order to indicate in the 
strongest terms the high degree of 
virtue after which tne Christian 
should strive, places Christ in direct 
opposition to Belial. " What con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial?" (3 
Cor, vt. 15.) The term as here used 
is generally understood as an apfiel- 
lative of Satan, as the personiHcation 
of all that was bad ; though Bengel 
explains it of Antichrist, as more 
stnctly the opposite of Christ. Mil- 
ton in his " Paradise Lost " expressly 
distinguishes Belial from Satan, and 
he assigns him a prominent place in 
Pandemonium. Those medlieval de- 
monographers who reckoned nine 
ranks of evil spirits, placed Belial at 
the head of the third rank, which 
consisted of inventors of mischief 
and vessels of anger. According to 
Wierus, who, following old authori- 
ties, establishes a complete infernal 
courts Belial is its ambassador in 
Turkey. 

Belial came last, than whom a spirit more 

lewd 
Fell not (Vom heaven, or more wn mAo love 
Vice for ItMjlf 

A fidrer person lost not heaven ; he seemed 
For dlenlty composed and high exploit: 
But all was fklse and hollow i though his 

tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the wmvs 

appear 
The bcttvr reason, to peiplex and dash 
Maturest counsels; for his thoughts were low 



Belial, the dissolutest spirit that frll. 
The scnsualest, and, after Asmodai, 
The fleshliest Incubus. 
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But, eooM he make an eflfeetnal itrnnrle, 
be mlfht depend upon the aid of the aervile 
Barrere, a sort of Belial in the Convention, 
the meanest, vet not the least able, among 
thow flUIen KiilriU^ who, with fcreat aaroitncwi 
and inircnuity, aii well as wit and eloquence, 
csiighl upportunities as they arose, and was 
eminently dexterous in being alwavs strong 
upon the strongest, and safe upon the safest, 
dSL Sir W. Scott. 

Belianis. See Don Belianis of 
Greece. 

Be-lin'd^ 1. The poetical name of 
the heroine of Pope's " Rape of the 
Lock/' whose real name was Arabella 
Fermor. A frolic of gallantry in 
which Ix)rd Petre cut off a lock of 
this lady's hair — a frolic so much 
resented that the intercourse of the 
two families, before very friendly, 
was interrupted — was the occasion 
of the ix)em, which was written with 
the design of bringing the parties to 
a better temper, and effecting a rec- 
onciliation. 

2. The heroine of Miss Edgeworth's 
novel of the same name. 

Bell, ▲o'tfin. A pseudony-m of Anne 
Bront^ (cl. 1849), an English novelist, 
author of "Agnes Grey " and " The 
Tenant of Wildfeld Hall." 

Bell, Adam. The hero of a famous 
old ballad having this name for its 
title; a wild, north - country outlaw, 
celebrated for his skill in archery. 

Bell, Bessy. A character in a ballad 
by Allan Ramsay, founded on fact, 
and entitled " Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray." These were daughters of 
two country gentlemen in the neigh- 
borhood of^Perth. When the plague 
of 1666 broke out, they built them- 
selves a bower in a very retired and 
romantic spot called Bum Braes, 
where they were supplied with food 
and other necessaries by a young 
gentleman who was in love witli both 
of them. After a time he himself 
cauj^ht the disease, and, having un- 
wittingly communicated it to them, 
they all three sickened and died. 

Mrs. Le Blanc, a young woman ikir to look 
upon, with her yonng Infant, has to live in 
freenwood, like a beautiAil Be»sy Bell of mng, 
Ber bower thatched with rushes;— catchimi 
premature rheumatlam. Carlifie. 

Bell, CJttr'pSr. A pseudonym adopted 
by Mrs. Nicholls (Charlotte Bronte, 
— 1816-1865, — sister of Anne and 



Emily Bronte ), wife of the Rev. Ar^ 
thur Bell Nicholls, and a distin- 
guished English novelist, author of 
*'Jane Eyre," " Shirley," and " Vil- 
lette." 
Bell, Bllis. A pseudonym of Erailv 
Bronte (d. 1848), sister'of Anne and 
Charlotte Bronte, and author of 
" Wuthering Heights." 

Ji^ " Averse to personal publicity, 
we veiled our names under thnw of 
Currer, Acton, &nd Ellin, Bell. — the am- 
biguous choice being dictated by a sort 
of cooscientious scruple at assuming 
Christian names ponitiTely maecuUne, 
while wo did not like to declare ounielTes 
women, because — without at that time 
suspecting that our mode of writing and 
thinking was not what is called 'fami- 
nine ' — we had a vague impression that 
authoresmss are likely to be looked on 
with prejudice ; we bad noticed bow 
critics sometimm use for their chastise- 
ment the weapon of personality, and for 
their reward a flattery which is not true 
praise." C. Bront4. 

Bell, Peter. The subject of Words- 
worth's poem entitled " Peter Bell, a 
Tale in Verse." A parody on this 
]X)em appeared soon after its publica- 
tion, and Shelley wrote a burlesque, 
entitled "Peter Bell the Third," in- 
tended to ridicule the ludicrous pu- 
erility of language and sentiment 
which Wordsworth often affected in 
the championship of the poetical 
system he had adopted. 

BelOfts-t^n, Lady. A profligate 

character in Fielding's novel, " The 

History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.'* 

Suppose we were to describe the doinjn of 
Mich a person as Mr. Lovelace, or my Latlfi 
BellartOH . . . f How the pure and outnu^ 
Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, 
run out of the room, call away the young 
ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never to send 
one of that odious author's books amin 1 

thaclxrttif. 

Belle France, La (li bel frdngg^ 62). 
[Fr., beautiful France.] A popular 
name applied to France, correspond- 
ing to the epithet " Merry England," 
as applied to England. 

Biddy Fudee. though d»lijrhted to find her- 
self in ^* Ijn fielh /^wkv," was yet somewhat 
disappointed at the unpicturcsqueness of th: 
country betwixt Calais and Amienx. 

Brit, tr For. Rev. 

Bellen-den, Lady Margaret (bel'- 
len-dn). An old Tory ladv, mistress 
of the Tower of Tillietudlem, in Sir 
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Walter Scott's novel of " Old Mor- 
tality." 
Bel-16r'o-pli^n. [Gr. BeAAepo^div.] 
(Gr. if- Lnt. Myth.) A beautiful son 
of the Corinthian King GiaucuH, and 
a grandson of 8isyphus. With the 
help of the winged steed Pegasus, he 
killed the Chinnera. He afterward 
attempted to rise with Pegasus into 
heaven; but Jupiter sent a gad-tiy, 
which stun^ the horse so that ifie 
threw the rider, who became lame 
and blind in consequence, and wan- 
dered lonelv through tlie Alelan tield, 
consumed by griet, and avoiding the 
paths of men 



Upled by thee [Urania], 

of heavens I have ureku..,^^. 

An earthly gue«t. . . . With like laiety yttided 



i^ft'ivu uj kucv L until IK J, 

Into the heaven of heavens I have urettumed. 



down. 

Return nie to my native element t 
Lest teovn this (lyinK steed unreined (aa once 
Bellero{thoH, though ftt>ni a lower apnere), 
Dismounted on the AlcTan field I fbll. 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn. 

Milton. 

Bel-le'ru8 (9). (Myth.) The name 
of a Cornish giant. 

Sleep'st by the fable of Bfllenu old, 
Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towa^ Nanumcoa and Bayona's hold. 

ilUton. 

6el-lo'x4- (^o»»- Myth.) The god- 
dess of war ; the companion and 
sister or wife of Mars. Sne prepared 
the chariot of Mars when he was 
going to war; and she appeared on 
the battle-field with disheveled hair, 
a torch in her hand, and a whip to 
animate the combatants. 

Her fcaturea, late so exquisitely lovely in 
their palenesK, [were] now Inflamed with the 
ftiry of frenzy, reaembling thoae of a HeU 
lona. Sir W. Scott. 

Imminent blood-thintty Regimenta camped 
on the Champ de Mars; dispersed National 
Assembly; red-hot cannon-balls (to bum 
Paris); — the mad War -god and Be.llonn's 
sounding thongs. CarlyU. 

Bell-the-Gat. A by-name given to 
Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), a Scot- 
tish nobleman, from an incident that 
oi'curred at Lauder, where the great 
barons of the realm had assembled 
at the call of the king, James HI., 
to resist a threatened invasion of the 
country by Edwartl IV. of England. 
They were, however, less disposal to 
advance against the English than to 
correct the abuses of King James's 
administration, which were chiefly to 



be ascrilted to tie inlluence 
over him by mean and u] 
favorites, particularly one C 
an architect, but termed a um 
the haughty barous. 

$^ '' Many of the nobility an 
held a secret council ia the ct 
Lauder, where they enlarged u 
evils which {k-otland Muatained 
the insolence and corruption of 
and his associates. While they w 
declaiming. Lord Gmy requeriti 
attention to a &ble. ^ The mice,' 
* being much annoyed by the per 
of the cat, resoWed that a bell ah 
bung about puM's neck, to giv 
when she was coming. But. the 
measure was agreed to in full co 
could not be carried into effect, 
no mouse had courage enough t* 
bell to the neck of the fomiida 
my.' This was as much a« to ! 
bit* opinion, that, though tbediacc 
nobles might make bold red 
Rgain<<t the king's mininters, yet 
be difficult to And any one cou 
enough to act upon them. Ar 
£arl of Angus, a man of gigantic i 
and intrepid courage, and head 
second fkmily of Douglaa whom 
mentioned, started up when Qi 
done spuaking. ' I am he,' he sai 
will bell the cat ; ' from which ex 
he was distinguished bv the i 
BeU-the-Cat to his dying day." 

Sir ^ 

He was equally worthy of blaxon ^ 
perpetuated in Scottish song and stoi 
surname of Bell-the-Cat. H 

Beloved Disciple. An appi 
often given to John the evi 
and apostle, who enjoys the 
rable distinction of having be 
chosen and favored friend 
Lord. See John xiii. 23; x 
27; XX. 2; xxi. 7,20. 

Beloved Merchant. A title be 
bv Edward III. of England 
Michael de la Pole, an eminer 
don merchant, who in the fol 
reign became lord chancellc 
was raised to the peera^ as 
Suffolk. 

Beloved Physician. An app 
sometimes used to designate St 
It was first conferred upon 1 
the apostle Paul ( Col. iv. 14). 

BePphe-gdr. {Myth,) A Cam 
divinity, worshiped particuli 
the Moabites. Wienis calls 1 
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tmbai^ador in France firom the in- 
fernal court of Beelzebub. According 
to Pulei, he waa a Mahometan deitv; 
according to Maochiavelli, an arch- 
fiend who had been an archangel. 
Bol-phcB'be. [Fr. btilty beautiful, and 
Phabe^ Diana-l^ A huntress in Spen- 
ser's "Faery Queen;" intendea as 
a likeness of Queen Elizabeth, the 
woman, as contradistinguished from 
the queen, who is imaged in Glori- 
ana. 

49-> *^ Flattery more highly Masoned 
ma; have been offered her [Queen Elizar- 
beUi], but none more delicate and gract^ 
fal than that contained in the finished 
portrttit of Belphoebe. She reprw«eiitfi 
that pare and higb-epirited maidenhood 
which the ancientu embodied in Diana ; 
aM, like her, the foreat w her dwelling- 
pUce, and the cham her fnTorite pantime. 
The breeae* bare imparted to her their 
own fleetnesa, and the swaying foliage its 
graceful movement. . . . She is pamnion- 
teas and pure, aelf- sustained and fieif- 
dependent, *in maiden meditation fancy 
frc«,' and shines with a cold lunar light, 
and not the warm glow of day. The 
aathor ha« mingled the elements of her 
nature so skillfully that the renult is 
nothing hamh, unnatural, or unfemi- 
nine; and haw m> combined the lofty and 
the ideal with the graceful and artractive, 
that we behold in her a creature . . . 

•Too (klr for worahip, too divine for lor« ' " 

Geo. S. HiUardr 

Belted 'Will. A title bestowed upon 
Lord William Howard (1563-1640), 
warden of the western marches. 

Hb BiltxMi blade, by Marchmcn felt, 
UnnfT in a brtMul and atudded belt: 
Hence, In rude phre«e, the Borderera atill 
Cdled noble Uoward, BtUed Will. 

Sir W. Seott. 
It is within the memoi^ of even middle- 
■Rcd penon* that the itouth-weHtern portion 
ot our country wan in n» Inwlvsa a atatc •« 
*ver were the border* of Enirland and Scol- 
Uod. and with no /ielteU IVUl to hang up 
roffijiiM to Dwing in the whid. 

AlUtHtic Monthly. 

Beltenebros (bel-tA-nft-brfis'). fSp., 
the darkly beautiful, or fair forlorn; 
from btUo^ beautiful, and tentbrono^ 
dark, gloomy.] A name assumed by 
Amadis de Gaul on retiring to a 
hermitage, after receiving a cruel 
letter from his mistress, Oriana. 

Belus. [Gr. B^Ao?.] (A/yth.) The 
anceAtral hero and national divinity 
of several Eastern nations, especially 



the Chaldseans and A8S3manB. He 
is the same as Badi, See Baal. 
[Called also Btl.] 
BePvi-de'r$ (9). The heroine of 
Otway's tragedy of " Venice Pre- 
served; " remarkable for her beauty, 
coniugal tenderness, spotless purity, 
and agonizing Bufferings. See Jaf- 

FIER. 

More tears have been shed, probably, for 
the HorrowK of Belvidera and Monimia than 
fbr those of Juliet and Desdemona. 

Sir W. SeotL 

Bendy, Old. See Old Bendy. 

Ben'e-diok. A youns^ lord of Padua, 
in Shakespeare's ^ Much Ado about 
Nothing," who combines the charac- 
ters of a wit, humorist, gentleman, and 
soldier. He marries Beatrice (though 
at tirst he does not love her) after a 
courtship which is a contest of wit 
and raillery. The name is often used 
as a synonym for a newly-married 
man, and is sometimes written Bene- 
dicty though this is not Shakespeare's 
orthography. See Beatrice. 

All theM>, like Benedick'it bru«hing hi* hat 
of a morning, were nign* that the Hwect youth 
Wttjj in love Sir W. ScotL 

In the fint-namcd place, Henry found his 
dear /ienettick, the niiirried nmn, who ap- 
peared to be rather out of humor with hu 
matrimonial chain. Thackeray. 

Ben'on-gell, Old Ham'et [Sp. Cide 
IlameU Benengeli^the'At k-mA'XA ba- 
nen-|^^Iee]. An imaginary Moonsh 
chronicler from whom Cervantes pro- 
fesses to have derived his account of 
the adventures of Don (Quixote. 

*^*'Tiie Spaniioh cnmmentHtors . . . 
have dificoTered that Chi Hamrt Benen- 
geli is, after all, no more than an Ara- 
bian version of the name of Cervantes 
himself CifJ, as all the world knows, 
means lord or signior. Hamet is a com- 
mou Moorish prefix. Benengeli signifies 
the son of a stag, which, being expressed 
in Spanish, is hijo del ciervoj eerval^ or 
cervantrno.^^ Lockhart. 

I vow and protest, that, of the two bad 
CHiwockR I om worth In the world, I would 
have jriven the latter of them,aii fVcely an ever 
Cid tlaiiift offered hl«, onlv to have «tood by 
and heard my Uncle Toby'"* accompaniment. 

Sterne. 

But thon, at leiut, mine own especial pen t — 

Once laid aBide, but now aimumed aj^n, — 

Our tank complete. Like Hamet't^ ahalt he 

free. Byron, 

Be-nl'oi-ft Boy. A sobriquet given 
to John (^. Heenan, a noted American 
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pngilist, who resided for a time at 
Benicia, in Calitornia. In 1860, he 
had a faiftous tight with Tom Savers, 
the '' champion prize-fighter of ling- 
land," which lasted for more than two 
hours, and was then stopped by the 
interference of the police. 
Ben-naslL&r. A wealthy^ merchant 
and magician of Delhi, in Ridley's 
*' Tales of the Genii." 

Like the jeweler of Delhi, In the house of 
the niaKicUn Hematkar, I, at leriKth, reached 
a voultod room dedicated to secrecy and 



itilence. 



Sir W. Scott. 



Ben'net» Mrs. A demure, shy, in- 
triguing, equivocal character in Field- 
ing's novel of "Amelia." 

Benahie. See Banshee. 

Ben-voli-o. A friend to Romeo, and 
nephew to Montague, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy ot " Romeo and 
Juliet," 

Berohta. See Bertha, Frau. 

Berkeley* Old Woman of. The 
title and subject of a ballad by 
Southey. 

Ber-lin' Decree. ( Fr. Hist ) A de- 
cree issued at Berlin, on the 21 st of 
November, 1806, by the Emperor 
Napoleon I., declaring the whole of 
the British islands to be in a state 
of blockade, and all vessels trading 
to them to be liable to capture by 
French ships It also shut out all 
British vessels and produce both from 
France, and from all the other coun- 
tries which gave obedience to the 
French. 

B$r-mdb'tlid8. An old form of Ber- 
mttdas, and the Spanish pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the first dis- 
coverer of these islands, Bennudtz^ 
who sighted them in 1527. 

In the deep nook, where once 
Thou calledfitine up at mid nieht to fetch dew 
From the 6tiU-vexed Jiennoothes, there ^hv '■ 
hid. Shak. 

B$r-mu'd49- A cant term formerly 
applied to certain obscure and intn- 
cate alloys in London, in which per- 
sons lodged who had occasion to live 
cheaply or be concealed. They are 
8up|>osed to have been the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent Garden. 

Ber-nar'do. The name of an officer 



in Shakespeare*^ tragedy of " Ham- 
let" 

Bernardo del Carpio. See Carfio^ 
Bernardo del. 

Berserker (b^f-sgf'ker). [Old Norse 
ber, bare, naked, and sarke, a shirt 
of mail.] {Scand. Afyt/i.) A re- 
doubtable warrior who went into bat- 
tle unharnessed, his strength and 
fury serving him instead of armor, 
which he despised. He had twelve 
sons^ who inherited his name as well 
as his warlike ferocity. 

Bertha, Prau (fr6w bef 'tft). [0. Ger. 
Peractay shining, white; from the 
same root as tlie Eng. brif/litj In 
Gennany, an impersonation of the 
Epiphany, corresponding to the 
Italian J^efana, variously represented 
as a gentle white lady who steals 
softly to neglected cradles, and rocks 
them in the absence of careless nurses, 
and also as the terror of naughty 
children. She has, besides, the over* 
sight of spinners. She is represented 
as having an immensely large foot 
and a long iron nose ' The legend 
concerning her is mainly of Chnstian 
origin, but with some admixture of 
heathen elements. [Written also 
Frau Berchta and Fraa 
Precht.] 

BSr'thft with the Great Foot [Fr. 
BtrUt't au Grand Pied ] The moth- 
er of Charlemagne, by King Pepin, 
and the great - grand - daughter ot 
Charles Martel; — said to have been 
so named because she bad one foot 
latter than tlie other. 

Ber'trftm. Count of Rousillon, a char- 
acter' in Shakespeare's "All 's Well 
that Ends Well." 

Bess, Good Queen. A sobriquet by 
which Queen Elizabeth of Eiigland 
is often familiarly referred to. Her 
reign, take it all in all, was a happy 
as well as a glorious one for England, 
and the contrast it offers to that ot 
her predecessor is very striking. 

Bes'sus. The name of a cowardly 
captain in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play, "A King and No King." 

The utory which Clarendon telU of that rf 
Ikir [the panic of the royal troop* at Na«eby| 
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reminds a« of the excuse* by which Betma 
and Bobwlil explain their cudgtUnK«- , 

Maccuday. 

Bettina (bet'te'iiA). [A diminutive of 

Elizabeth.] The name under which 

Elizabeth Brentano (b. 1785), aller- 

wanl the wile of Ludwig Aehiin von 

Arnim, corresponded with Goetlie. 

This correspondence, under the title 

of" Goethe's Letters to a Child," was 

published in 1835, and was translated 

by Jiettma into English. 

Beulah. See Land of Beui^h. 

Beuves d'Aygromont (bov ditg'r'- 

niou', 43, G2). The father of Mala- 

cigi,or Maugis, and uncle of Kinaldo. 

lie was treacherously slain by Gano. 

Be'viB of South-aznp'tdn, Sir. A 

famous knight of romance, whose 

marvelous exploits are related m the 

second bo<ik of Drayton's " Poly- 

olbiou." HeyUn clainis him as a 

real Earl of* Southampton. He is 

the Btures de JIantone of the French, 

the Buovo d* Antona of the Italians. 

[Called also Btvis of Hampton.] 

Ytene's o«ks — beneath whose shade 

Their theme the merry nilnstri'lii mode 

Of Ascapart and Bevis bold. Sir H'. Scott. 

Be-Bon'i^ (-yan). A name given by 
Pistol to Shallow m Shakespeare's 
*' King Henrj' IV." (Part II., a. v., sc. 
3). It comes from the Italian word, 6i- 
iogno (need, want), and is frequently 
u^ by the old dramatists as a terra 
of reproach, meanmg btifgar^ low 
ftUow^ or scouwird. Strictly, it is 
not a proper name, but it is com- 
monly thought to be such in the m- 
stance referred to. 

Bi-AJi'o^ 1. A daughter to Baptista, 
in Shakespeare's ^'^ Taming of the 
Shrew." 

2. Mistress to Cassio, in the tragedy 
of " Othello." 

BibuluB, OonBiil. See Consul Bib- 

ULUS. 

Biok'er-stftff, Isaac, Esq., Astrolo- 
ger (2). The assumed name under 
which the "Tatler" was edited. 

ty* " iMUbC Bickerstaflf, Esquire, A«- 
trolojfer. wm an imajfinarv pemiei. almoxt 
*« well known m that aire | A-hliso-iV] as 
Mr Paul Pry or Mr. Pickwick in onr«. 
Swift had aiii^amed the name of Dicker- 
•taff in a satirical pamphlet againot Par- 
tridge, the aUnanac - maker. Partridge 



had been fool enough to publiah a fti. 
riuuH reply. BickcrHtafT had r^nined in 
a M'cond pamphlet, utill more direrting 
than the tint. All the wit8 had combined 
to kefp up the joke, and the town was 
long in convulRiona of laughter. Steele 
determined to employ the name which 
thia controvepty had made popular ; and, 
in April, 1709, it waa anuounced that 
Isaac Bickerstaflf, Esquire, Astrologer, 
waa about to publish a paper called tha 
' Tatler.' " Macaulay. 

JlSjr '' Swift in mid to have taken the 
name of BickersUiff from a smith > Mgn, 
and added that of Isaac, as a Christian 
appellation of uncommon occurrence. 
Yet it was said a living person was act* 
uully found who owned both nanie.^." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Bioome. See Chichevache. 

Bid'den-den Maids (bid'dn-dn). A 
name given to two unmarried sisters, 
named Marj' and Elizabeth Chulk- 
hurst, bom at Biddenden, in 1100, 
and joined together, as tradition 
states, by the shoulders and hips. 
They lived for thirty - four years, 
when one died, and the other, persist- 
ing m a refusal to be separated from 
the corpse of her sister, succumbed 
six hours after. They are said to 
have left; twenty acres of land, called 
"Bread and (Jheese Land," where, 
on the artenioon of Easter Sunday, 
SIX hundred rolls are distributed to 
strangers, and two hundred and sev- 
enty loaves, weighing three |)ounds 
and a half each, with cheese ni pro- 
portion, are given to the poor of the 
parish, — the expense being defrayed 
oy the rental of the land. Halstead, 
in his " History of Kent," rejects this 
story as fabulous, so far as it relates 
to tne (Jhulkhurst sisters, and asserts 
that the " Bread and Cheese Land " 
was left l)y two maiden ladies by the 
name of Preston. 

Bifirdst ( bif riist, 46). [Old Norse hifa, 
to move, and rd«<, space.] {Scnnd. 
AfytJi.) The name of the bridge 
between heaven and earth, typified 
by the rainbow, and supposed to be 
constructed of stones of various col- 
ors. It was extremely solid, and 
built with great art. 

Big-endians, The. The name of a 
religious party in the imaginary em- 
pire of Lilliput, who made it a matter 
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of duty and conscience to break their 
e^^H at the Iar{j:e end. Tliey were 
regarded as heretics by the law, 
which required ail persona to break 
the smaller end of tlieir eggs, under 
pain of heavy penalties in case of 
disobedience.' Under this name the 
Roman Catholics of England are 
satirized, and under that of LittU- 
entlinnsy the English Protestants are 
ridiculed. See LiLLiruT. 

The Vatican U great; yet ™x)r to Chlm- 
borazo or the Peak of TenenflTe; lt» dome U 
but a foolish liig-riulian or l.ittk>-«ii(lian chip 
of an cgg-«licU coin pared with that star- 
iy«ttc«d Dome where Arcturua and Orion 
gUince for ever. CailyU. 

Big1dw» Mr. Hoeea. The feigned 
author of a series of humorous satiri- 
cal poems, in the Yankee dialect, 
really written bv Jnmes Russell Low- 
ell, and directed mainly against sIhv- 
ery, the war between the United 
States and Mexico, and the late Ke- 
bellion of the Southern States. 

Bixnini (be'me-nce). A fabulous isl- 
and said to belong to the Bahama 
group, but lying far out in the ocean, 
where, according to a tradition cur- 
rent among the natives of Puerto 
Rico, was a marvelous fountain pos- 
sessing the power of restoring youth. 
This was an object of eager and 
long-continued quest to the celebrat- 
ed Spanish navigator, Juan Ponce 
de Leon. 

Bi'on-dello. A sen'ant to Lucentio, 
in Shakespeare's "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Biroh, Har'vey. A celebrated char- 
acter in Cooper's novel of "The 
Spy." 

Bireno (be-ra'no). In Ariosto's "Or- 
lando Furioso," the lover and husband 
of Olimpia, whom he abandons. 

Biron (lK'-ro»M. A "merry mad-cap 
lord " attending on the king of Na- 
varre, in Shakesi)care's " Love's I-A- 
bor 's Lost." 

Bishop, Madame. The name given 
to a mixture of jwrt, sugar, and nut- 
meg. 

Bishop Bun'yftn. A sobriquet given 
to .lohn Hunyan (1628-1688). because 
he visited his religious brethren in 
various jwirts of England, exhorting 



them to good works and holiness o^ 
life. 

Bishop of Hip'po. A title bv which 
St. Augustine (354-4:30) is often re- 
ferred to, he having held the office 
for many years. 

Blaok'ft-ore, Widow (-d-kfr). A per- 
verse, bustling, masculine, pettito^- 
ging, and litigious character in 
Wycherley's comedy of " The Plain 
Dealer." 

jjgr " The Widow Blackacre. beyond 
comparison Wycherley's be«t comir char- 
acter, is the CounteMi in Racine's ' Piai- 
deurs,' talking the j&rgon of Eni^lish in- 
BttMui of French chicane. ' ' ALuauiaff. 

Black Act, The. A name given in 
England to an act passed in 1722 (9 
Geo. I., c. 22). It was so called be- 
cause it was occasioned by, and was 
designed to put an end to, the wan- 
ton destruction of deer, game, plan- 
tations, &c., by persons calling them- 
selves HUicks^ and having their faces 
blackened or otlierwise disguised. It 
was repealed June 21, 1827, by 7 and 
8 of Geo. IV., c. 27. 

4^ The acts of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment from James I. of Scotland to 1686 
or 1587 were called Black Aets^ hecause 
printed in black or Saxon characters. 

Black Assise, The. A common des- 
ignation of the sitting of the courts 
held at Oxford in 1577, during which 
judges, jurj'men, and counsel were 
swept away by a violent epidemic 
The terra is also used to denote the 
epidemic. 

Black Captain, The. [Fr. Le Cnpi- 
taine Noir.} A name given by the 
French to Lt--(Jol. Dennis Davidoff, 
an officer in the Russian army, in the 
time of tlie French invasion. 

Black Death, The. A name given 
to the celebrated Oriental plague 
that devastated Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, during the fourteenth century. 
It took this name from the black 
spots, symptomatic of putrid dei'om- 
position, wnich, at one of its stages, 
appeared upon the skin. 

Black Dick. A sobriquet of Richard, 
Earl Howe (1725-1799), the English 
admiral who was sent with a squad- 
ron to operate against D'Estaing, 
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who commanded the French forcea 
on the coast of America during the 
war of the Revolution. 

Black Hole of Caloutta. A name 
commonly j^iven to a certain^ small 
and close dungeon in Fort William, 
Calcutta, the sK-ene of one of the most 
tra^c events in the history of British 
India. C)n the capture of Calcutta, 
by Surajah Dowlah, June 18, 1756, 
the British garrison, consisting of 
146 men, being made prisoners, were 
locked up at night ni this i-oom, 
which was only 20 f^et square, and 
poorly ventilated, never having been 
mtended to hold more than two or 
three prisoners at a time. In the 
morning, of the 146 who were impris- 
oned, only 2^i were found to have 
survived the excruciating agony of 
pressure, heat, thirst, and want of 
air. In the** Annual Register" for 
1758, is a narrative of the suti'erings 
of those imprisoned, written by ]Vlr. 
Holwell, one of the number. The 
Black Hole is now used as a ware- 
house. 

Black Kni^t, Tbe. See Faineant, 
Le Noir. 

Blaok Man, The. A common desig- 
nation for the Devil in the timR of the 
New England witchcraft. It is a 
popular belief that the Devil is black. 
In the '* Golden Legend " there is a 
storv representing him as appearing 
in tJie guise of a man clad in black, 
of great height, and mounted on a 
superb horse. 

Thfue wild doctor* [the Tndiiin mrdlcine- 
TUMil were suppnsfHl to draw their piiarma- 
wutic knowlefl^ from no trracioua wmrpe. 
the Rlarl Man himnelf beins the principal 

Miool. 



profeMor in their medical kI 



Hawthorne. 



Black Monday. {Eng. TJhl.) A 
memorable Easter Monday in 1351, 
verv dark and misty. A great deal 
of Rail fell, and the' cold was so ex- 
treme that many died from its effects. 
The name afterward came to l)e ap- 
plied to the Monday after Easter of 
each year. 

My noM fell ft-bleeding on Black Mowfny 
but Shot. 

Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the son of Edward III. of 



England ; — so called from the color 
of his armor. 

To portray a Roman of the agv of Camlllt^ 
or Curius ajt »ii|KTiiir to iiati«>nai iintiuutliiec, 
an trcutiii); conquered cneii)ii>!> with the deli- 
cacy of tlie Jthtci- I'rince, would bo to violate 
all dramatic propriety. Macuulay. 

Black Bepublicans. See UEruHLi- 
CAX8, Hlack. 

Black Saturday. A name given, in 
Sc(»fland, to the 4th of August, 1G21. 
On this day, the Parliament sitting 
at Edinburgh ratified certain articles 
introducing Episcopalian fashions in- 
to the church, — a proceeding highly 
repugnant to the religious feelings 
and convictions of the Scottish peo- 
ple. A violent storm which occurred 
at the same time, and was accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning and 
" heavy darkness," was thought to 
be a manifest token of the displeas- 
ure of Heaven. 

She waA to remind a neighbor of some par- 
ticular which »he wiw to recall to hl» meinorr 
by the token, that Thome Reld and he had 
net out t4^iitfther to go to the battle which took 
place on the BUick Satttrday. Sir W. Scott. 

Bla'dud. A legendary king of Eng- 
land, who is said to have built the 
city of Bath, and dedicated the me- 
dicinal springs to Minerva. 

Winlfy^d JenVlns and Tnbltha Bramble 
mui»t kfi'p En)fliithmen on the jfrin for ajrea 
yet to come: and in their lettentand the htt>ry 
of their loveg there ii* n perpetnnl frnint of 
Htmrklinx laughter as inexhaustible a^ fila-' 
f/utTa well, Thackeray. 

BUnche'flettr. [It. BUtncafiore.] A 
lady beloved by Flores. Their ad- 
ventures make the principal subject 
of Boccaccio's " Philopoco," but tiiey 
had been famous for a long time 
previously, as Boccaccio himself in- 
forms us. They are mentioned as 
illustrious lovers by Maffres Eymen- 
pau de Bezers, a Languedociaii pf)et, 
in his '' Breviari d' Amor," dated in 
the year 1288. lioccaccio repeated 
in the '' Decameron " (l)av 10, novel 
5) the stor>' of Flores anA Blanche- 
fleur, but dianged the names of the 
lovers to Ansaldo and Dianora. 
Chaucer took it as the foundation of 
the Frankelein's tale in the " Can- 
terbury' Tales," though he prfjfesses 
to have derived it from " a British 
lay." Boccaccio's novel is imqiies- 
tionably the origin of the episode of 
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Iroldo, Prasildo, and Tisbina, in 
Bojardo's " Urlaudo Iniiainorato." 
Tliere is al^40 an old Knglish romance 
entitled " Mores and blancheHeur," 
said to have been originally written 
in French. See l*HA5>ii.i)t>. 

The chronicles of Charlvninjnie, 
Of Merlin and the Mwrt <l'Arthure, 
MinKUHl together in his brain 
With tale* of !• loren and Llunche^fleur. 

LoHyj'eUow. 

Bias, Gil. See Gil Blas. 

blatant Beast, The. A bellowing 
monster, in Sjienser's " Faery Queen/' 
typical of slander or cahnnny; or it 
is an impersonation of what we now 
call " Vox Populi," or the Voice of 
the People. 

Ble-fUs'ou. The name of an island 
mentioned in the imaginary " Trav- 
els " of Lemuel Gulliver, written by 
Swit>. It is described as being " sit- 
uated to the nortiiHiast side of Lilli- 
put, from whence It is parted only bv 
a chaimel of eight hundred vards 
wide," and as being ruled over by an 
emperor. The inhabitants, like* the 
Lilliputians, were all pygmies. 

iftS* " Blefuscu in France, and the In- 
(jjHtitudo of th<! IJlliputlan court, which 
fon'es OulHver to take shelter thire 
rather than hnve his ejes put out, ik an 
iudirect reproach upon that of Kn^tland, 
and a vindication of the flight of Onnond 
and Bolingbroke to Paris." Sir W. Srott. 

Bli'fll. A noted character who figures 
in Fielding's novel entitled '^ The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

Blim'bf r, Miss Cornelia. A char- 
acter in Dickens's novel of " Dombey 
and Son; " a daughter of Dr. Blim- 
ber, the head of a first-class educa- 
tional establishment conducted on 
the forcing or cramming principle. 
She is a very learned, grave, and 
precise voting lady, with " no light 
nonsense about her," who has become 
*' dry and sandy w ith working in the 
graves of deceas<'d languages." 

It eo«tf» her nothini: to di-own the sligrht- 
CKt ncqunlntiuicc with the de«d Inngnajrej*, 
or KOtence, or iinv thlnir that calls for nbKtntct 
thoiipht. In th«'' opinU>n of tho*e whose a|>- 
pmvrtl nho nio~t vfxn-s for, !«he niight as well 
BRxunie J/«.M /:liiiihtr'$ upectocle* aj* nhine In 
any one of thrni. 

KfMiys from the Stitwilat/ /?«rrtVio. 

Blind Harry. A name commonly 
given to Henr>' the Minstrel, a wan- 



dering Scottish poet of the fifteenth 
century, of whom nothii:g el!*e is 
^ known except that he was blind from 
infancy, and com|)osed a romantic 
poem entitled " The Life of that No- 
ble Champion of Scotland, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, Knight," which has 
been handed down to the present 
time. 

Blind Preacher. A popular sobri- 
quet given to W'illiam Henry Mil- 
bum (b. 1823), a blind American 
clergvman and lecturer, noted for 
his ability and eloquence. 

Blind Traveler. A name given to 
James Ilolman (d. 1857), a lieutenant 
in the English navy, and author of 
various books of travels. In 1812, 
a disease contracted in the discharge 
of his duty destroyed his eyesight. 

Bloody Assizes. A common desig- 
nation of the horrid judicial massacie 
perpetrated, in 1685, by George Jef"- 
reys. Lord Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench, while on a circuit through tbi 
western counties of England. About 
three hundred persons were executevi 
after short trials; very many were 
whipped, imprisoned, and tineil; and 
nearly one thousand were sent ai 
slaves to the American plantations. 

Bloody Bill. A name given to tba 
statute of the "Articles" (31 Henry 
VIII., c. U), by which hanging 6t 
burning was denounced against all 
who should deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 

Bloody-bones. The name of a hob. 
goblin fiend, formerly much feared 
bv children. The " \Vyll of the Dev- 
yll " is said to be " written by our 
i'aithful secretar>*es hobgoblin, raw- 
hed, and blwHlybone, in the spiteful 
audience of all the court of hell." 

Made children with yourtnnea to run fori 
A» bad aa Bloody-bone» or Lun8ft>rtl. 

Ihtdihrat. 

Bloody Butcher. A sobriquet given 
to the Duke of Cumberland, second 
son of George II., on account of his 
barbarities in the suppression of the 
rebellion excited by Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Younger Pretender. 

Bloody Mary. A name commonly 
given to Mar\', a Roman Catholic 
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3ucen of England, whose rei/jn is 
istingiiished for the saiigiunaiy 
persecutions of the adherents of the 
Cliurch of England, no fewer tliau 
two hundred persons having been 
burnt at the stake witliin the space 
of four years, for tlieir attachment 
to the reformed doctrines. 

BId^'$-lin'd$. A country girl in 
Gay's ijastoral poem, " The Shep- 
herd's Week," which depicts rural 
hfe in its character of jwverty and 
rudeness, rather than as clothed in 
the colors of romance. 

We, Mr, fine ladie*. who park ont oar lives 
From common aheep-fMtlu, cannot help the 

crows 
From flying over; we Ve u natural still 
As BtowtoMda. Mr*. E. B. Brouming. 

BIu»-beard. [Fr. La Bnrbe Bleue.] 
The hero of a well ♦ known story or 
the same name, originally written in 
French by Charles Perrault He is 
represented as having a blue beard, 
from which he gets his designation, 
and as marrying a beautiful young 
woman, who has all the keys of a 
magnificent castle intrusted to her, 
with injunctions not to open a certain 
apartment. She gratifies her curios- 
ity during the absence of her lord, 
and is horrified to find the remains 
of his former wives, the victims of 
his boundless lust and cruelty. Her 
disobedience is discovered by means 
of an indelible stain produced on 
the ke^ which opened the door of the 
interdicted room, and she is told to 
prepare for death, but obtains the 
tavor of a little delay, and is happily 
rescued bv the timely arrival of 
friends, who instantly dispatch her 
brutal husband. 



It Is said that the original Blue- 
beard was Gilefl de Laval, Lord of Raiz, 
who WM made Marshal of France in 142^. 
He was diMtioguiiihed for his military 
genius and intrepidity, and was poititeeHMi 
of princely revenues, out rendered him- 
self in&mous by the murder of his wives, 
and his extraordinary impiety and de- 
baucherieji. Mthseray says that he en- 
connjfed and maintained sorcerers to 
discover hidden treasures, and corrupted 
youojf persons of both sexes that he 
might attach them to him. and after- 
ward Icilled them for the sake of their 
blood for his charms and incautatiood. / 
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At length, for some state crime against 
the Duke of Brittany, he wui) sentenced 
to be burned alive in a field at Nantes, in 
1440. llolinshed notices another Blue- 
beard, in the reign of Henry VI., anno 
1450. Speaking of the committal of the 
Duke of Suffolk to the Tower, he says, 
*' This doing so much displeased the peo- 
ple, that, if politic provision had not 
been made, great mischief had imme- 
diately ensued. For the commons, in 
sundry pUces of the reahn, assembled 
together in great companies, and choso 
to them a captain, whom they called 
Blue-beard ; but ere they had attempted 
any enterprise their leaders were ap- 
prehended, and so the matter pacified 
without any hurt committed.*' Blue- 
beard is also the name by which King 
Henry VIII. lives in the popular super- 
stitions of England. The German poet 
Tieck, in his '' Phantasus," has a tragedy 
which is grounded upon the common 
nursery tale. Dunlop notices the strik- 
ing resemblance between the story of 
Blue-beard and that of the third calen- 
dar in the '' Arabian Nights' Entertain, 
ments." 

A dark trngedj of Sophie's this; the Bli»> 
beard chamber of her mind, into which no 
eye but her own muct ever look. CarlyU. 

Blue-coat Sohool. A name popu- 
larly given to Christ's Hospital. Lon- 
don, — a charitable institution for the 
education of orphans and foundlings, 
— on account of the blue coats or 
gowns worn by the boys. Their cos- 
tume has contmued unchanged ever 
since the foundation of the school in 
the reign of Edward VI. 

Blue Hen. A cant or popular name 
for the State of Delaware. This so- 
briquet is said to have had its ori- 
gin in a certain Captain Caldwell's 
fondness for the amusement of cock- 
fighting. Caldwell was for a time 
an oflicer of the First Delaware Reg- 
iment in the war of the Revolution, 
and was greatly distinguished for his 
daring and undaunted spirit. Ho 
was exceedinglv popular in the regi- 
ment, and its high state of discipline 
was generally conceded to be due to 
his exertions; so that when officers 
were sent on recruiting service to en- 
list new men in order to fill vacancies 
caused by death or otherwise, it was 
a saying, that they had gone home 
for more of Caldwell's game-cocks; 
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but. as Caldwell insisted that no cork 
could be trulj game unless the inotlier 
was a blue hen, the exprengion " Blue 
Hen*s chickens*' was sub»ticuted for 
"game-cocks." 
Vtlaware State Journal^ July^ 1860. 

JRlue Ijawa. A nickname given to 
the quaint and severe regulations of 
the earl^ government of New Haven 
Plantation, when the public authori- 
ties kept a sharp watcn over the de- 
portment of the people of the colony, 
and punished all breaches of good 
manners and good morals, of\en with 
)udicrous fonuality. Some account 
of these laws is given in a small work 
published in 1825 (Hartford, by Silas 
Andrus), entitled " The Code of 1650, 
being a Compilation of the earliest 
Laws and Orders of the General 
Court of Connecticut," &c. The 
ancient records of the New Haven 
colony bear witness to the stem and 
tomber religious spirit common to all 
the first settlers. The chapter of 
" Capitall Lawes," in the code of 
1650, is almost veibally copied from 
the Mosaic law. 



*■*■ After the mtoration of Charles 
II., the Puritans became the subject of 
every kind of reproach and contumely. 
The epithet blue was applied to any one 
who looked with disapprobation upon 
the licentiouBnem of the time. The 
Preebyterlanii, under which name all 
disaenten were often included, were more 
mrticularly designated by this term. 
Thus Butler : — 



* For his relifrion, it wa« fit 
To match lua leamioK ftnd hia wit, — 
'TwM Presbyterian true blut.' 

Ihidibrtu. 

That this epithet of derision should find 
its way to the ooloniM was a matter of 
course. It was here applied not only to 
persons, but to cuHtoms, institutions, 
and laws of the Puritans, by those who 
wished to render the previiiling system 
ridiculoas. Ilence, probably, a belief 
with some that a distinct system of laws, 
known as the 'blue laws,' must have 
somewhere a local habitation." 

Kiiigsley. 

Blue-Noae. A nickname popularly 
given to an inhabitant of Nova Sco- 
tia or New Brunswick. The appel- 
lation is supposed to have been orig- 
inally applied from the effect upon 
the more prominent parts of the face 



I if the raw easterly winds and 
continued fogs which prevail in 
provinces. Others say that i 
first applied to a i>arti'cular ki 
potatoes which were extensivel 
duced by the inhabitants, au( 
it was afterward transferred 
inhabitants themselves. Othei 
assert that its use is accounted 
the custom among certain tri 
the aborigines ot painting tlu 
blue as a punishment lor a 
against chastity. 

Blueakin. A nickname giv 
Joseph Blake, an English bi 
on account of his dark compl 
Ho was executed Nov. 11, 172i 

Blue-Skina. A nickname appi 
the Presbyterians, from their a 
grave deportment 

Blue8trin£;,Bobin. See Robin 

STRING. 

Bluff, Captain Noll. A swag] 
coward in Congreve's come 
" The Old Bachelor." 

Those ancients, as yoU Bh^ff'mSgbi 
Were pretty i^Uowa in their day. 

sir n 
Bluff Citj. A descriptive nam* 
ularly given to the city of Uai 
Missouri. 

Bluff Hal, or Harry. The sol 
by which King Henry VIII. ol 
land is commonly known. [ 
also Burly King Harry J] 

Ere yet in scorn of Peter's penee, 

id shrift. 



And numbered bead an^ 

BUiff Ilorry broke into the spem 
And turned the cowls adiut. 



75 

Bol-nSr'g^. [Gr. ^oaytpyis. 
Heb. bene-regei^ the Aramai< 
nunciation of which was bonne-^ 
A name signifying ^* sons of 
der," given by our Lord (.*/< 
17) to the two sons of Zebedee, 
and John. Probably the nam 
respect to the fiery zeal of the 
ers, si^^ns of which may be s 
Luke IX. 54, Mark ix. 38. 

Boar of Ardennes, "Wild. See 
Boar ok Ardennes. 

Boast of England. See Tom- 

Bob'^-dil, Oaptain. A beggai 

cowardly adventurer, in Ben Jc 

comedy, " Every Man in hi 
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mor;* who passes himself off with 
young and simple people tor a valiant 
soldier. He says (a. iv., rc. 7): "I 
would ficlect nineteen more to in^'self ; 
. . . gentlemen they should be, ot good 
spirit, strong and able constitution. 
... We twenty would come into the 
field the tenth of March, or there- 
abouts, and we would challenge 
twenty of the enemy : they could not 
in their honor refuse us. Well, we 
would kill them: challenge twenty 
more; kill them: twenty more; kill 
them: twenty more; kili them too. 
And thus we would kill every man 
bis twenty a day, — that 's twenty 
score: twenty score, that 's two hun- 
dred; two hundred a day, five days, 
a thousand: forty thousand — forty 
times five — five times forty — two 
hundred days kills them all up by 
computation.** 



" Bobadil, with his big words and 
hb little heart, with his sword and his 
oath, — ' By the fbotof Pharaoh ! ' —is a 
braggart of the lint water, lie is. upon 
the whole, the beet Invention of toe au- 
thor, and is worthy to march in the lame 
rq^ment with Bwisub and Pistol, and 
Parolles and the Copper Captain.** 

B. W. Procter. 

The preMnt author, like BcfmdiU had 
tHght hi* trick offence to a hundred gentle- 
men.— and ladiea, — who could fence very 
aearly or quite aa well a* hlniMlf. 

Sir W.ScotL 

The whole prorince waa once thrown in 
anaze by the return of one of hU campaigns, 
wherein it wa« itated, that, though, like Oz/i- 
fani Bobarta, he had only twenty men to back 
him, yet in the ahort »pace of nix months he 
had conquered and utterly annihilated sixty 
oxen, ninety hoga, one hundre<l shtep. ten 
thousand cabba^^, one thousand bushels of 
potatoes, one hundred and fifty kilderkins of 
small beer, two thousand seven hundred and 
thir^-flve pipea, aeventy-el^ht pounds of 
sn^r-plnms. and forty bars of iron, besides 
randry small meeta, pune, poultry, and g:ar- 
den-stuff ; — an ajchievement unparalleled 
since the days of Fantaffruel and his nil-de- 
vouring army. If'. Irt'ing. 

Royalism totally abandons that Bohatiilian 
method of con teat. Carlylt. 

fiobMes. See Pkelers. 

BoBuf; Front de. Sir Beginald 

(frd» dv biif, 43). [Fr. ox-face, ox- 
bead.] A gigantic and ferocious per- 
^onajne who figure** in Sir Waiter 
Scott's novel of ** Ivanhoe ** as a fol- 
lower of Prince John. 

^8y. See Old Boot. 



Bo-be'mi-^ A recent cant designa- 
tion of those parts of London inhab- 
ited by gay young fellows who liang 
loosely " about town," leading a sort 
of nomadic life, like the gypies ( Fr. 
Boliemitni)^ and living on meir wits, 
— as journalists, politicians, artists, 
dancers, and the like. 

49^ In France, La Bohime is used of 
Paris in a similar way. 

Bohemian Tartar. Perhaps a gv^y\ 
or a mere wild appellation designed 
to ridicule the appearance of Simple 
in ShakcHpeare's " Merry Wives of 
Windsor," a. iv., sc. 5. 

Bdliort, Sir, or King. A knight of 
the Round Table, celebrated m the 
old romances of chivalry. He was 
the brother of King Ban, and uncle 
to Lancelot du Lac. [Written also 
Bors, Bort.] 

Bois-Guilbert, Brian de (bre^nMu 
bwd'gel'ber')' A brave but cruel 
and voluptuous Preceptor of the 
Knights Templars, in Sir Walter 
Scott's ♦* Ivanhoe." 

The most resolute courafre will sometimea 

a nail in a bad cause, and evou die in its armor, 
ke Boi»-Ouaheri. Allamtic Monthly. 

Bonint>4. A sobriquet given to Ferdi- 
nand 11. (1830-1859), late king of the 
Two Sicilies. 

49^^^ Bomba Ib the name of children's 
play in Italy, a kind of priM>n«rVbaw, 
or what used formerly to be railed, in 
England, * King by your leave ; ' and 
there was prolNtbly an allnnion to this 
pastime in the nickname; effp<K*ially as 
his majesty was fond of playing the king, 
and had a predilection for childish 
amusements besides, and for plaving at 
soldiers. But the name, whatever its 
first cause, or its coliectiye significance, 
is nnderfitood to have derived its greatest 
weight from a charge made against his 
migeMty of having called upon hiMKoldiers 
to ' bombard ' his people during one of 
their insurrertiona. * Bombard Vm ! 
bombani 'em ! ' he is said to have cried 
out ; that is to say, ' Sweep them away, — 
cannonade 'em ! * His apologist, Mr. 
Mac&rlaiie, not only denies the charge, 
but says his cry was the very reverse ; to 
wit. * Spare my misguided poople I Make 
prisoners : do not kill ; majie prisoners ! ' 
. . . The book entitled * Naples and King 
Ferdinand ' repeats the charge, however, 
in the strongest manner. It says that he 
kept crying out, * Down with them ! down 
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Walter Scott's novel of " Old Mor- 
Ulity." 

Bel-ldr'o-ph^n. [Gr. BeAA^po^v.] 
(6V. if Lilt. MyOi.) A beautiful son 
of the Corinthian King Cilaucus, and 
a grandson of Sisyphus. With the 
help of the winged steed Pegasus, he 
killed the Chinia^ra. He atterward 
attempted to rise with Pegasus into 
heaven; but Jupiter sent a gad-tiy, 
which stun^ the horse so that i^e 
threw the nder, who became lame 
and blind in consequence, and wan- 
dered lonely through the Alelan tield, 
consumed by griet, and avoiding the 
paths of men. 

Upled by thee [UnuiU], 
Into the heaven of heavcnm I have presumed, 
An earthly guest. . . . With like ■afety guided 

down, 
Return me to my native element; 
Le«t ttavn thia flying steed unreined (a« once 
BelleroiihoHj though from a lower sphere), 
Dlsiiiountefl on the Alelan Held I fiill. 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn. 

Maton. 

Bel-le'ru8 (9). {Myth.) The name 
of a Cornish giant. 

Bleep'st by the fhble of BcIIenu old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 

Looks toward Naraancos and Bayona's hold. 

J/iltOH. 

Bel-lo'nf. {Rom. Afyth.) The god- 
dess of war ; the companion and 
sister or wife of Mars. Sne prepared 
the chariot of Mars when he was 
going to war; and she appeared on 
the battle-field with disheveled hair, 
a torch in her hand, and a whip to 
animate the combatants. 

Her fixtures, late so exauisitely lovely In 
their paleness, [were] now Inflamed with the 
fiiry of frenzy, resembling tho«e of a Bet- 
lona. Sir W. Scott. 

Imminent blood-thirsty Regiments camped 
on the Champ de Mors; dispersed National 
Assembly; nAi - hot cannon - balls (to bum 
Paris)*. — the mad War -god and Bellona't 
sounding thongs. CarlyU. 

Bell-the-Cat. A by-name given to 
Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), a Scot- 
tish nobleman, from an incident that 
occurred at Lauder, where the great 
barons of the realm had assembled 
at the call of the king, James III., 
to resist a threatened invasion of the 
country by Edward IV. of England. 
Th€*y were, however, less dispose<l to 
advance against the English than to 
correct the abuses of King James's 
administration, which were chiefly to 



be ascrilied to fie influence 
over him by mean and ur 
favorites, |>articutarly one C 
an architect, but termed a iiu 
the haughty barons. 

9Sr " Many of the nobility an( 
held a secret council in the rh 
Lauder, where they enlarged u 
eviU which sScotlaod sustained 
the insolence and corruption of 
and his associntes. While they w 
declaiming. Lord Omy requent 
attention to a &ble. * The mice,' 
*■ being much annoyed by the per 
of the cat, resolved that a bell si 
hung about pu«fi*s neck, to g1i 
when she was coming. But. th( 
measure was agreed to in full cc 
could not be carried into efTect, 
no mouse had courage enough t 
bell to the neck of the fomiidi 
my.' This was as much as to 
hiri opinion, that, though the ditv 
nobles might make bold ret 
again<<t the king^s ministers, yet 
be difficult to Dnd any on* co 
enough to act upon them. A 
Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic 
and intrepid courage, and heaij 
second family of Douglas whom 
mentioned, started up when ( 
done spuaking. ' I am he,* he ss 
will bell the cat; ' from which *r: 
he was distinguished by the 
BtlUhe-Cat to his dying day.'' 

Sir\ 

He was equally worthy of blazon 
perpetuated in Hcottisb song and sti 
surname of Hell-thr-Cttt. 

Beloved Disciple. An api 
often given to John the ev 
and apostle, who enjoys the 
rable distinction of having h 
cho.«en and favored friend 
Lord. See John xiii. 23; 
27; XX. 2; xxi. 7,20. 

Beloved Merchant. A title b 
bv Edward III. of Englan 
Michael de la Pole, an emine 
don merchant, who in the ft 
reign became lord chancell 
was raised to the peerage as 
Suffolk. 

Beloved Fhyaician. An apj 
sometimes used to designate i! 
It was first conferred upon 
the apostle Paul ( Col. iv. 14 

Bel'phe-gdr. {Myth.) A Cai 
divinity, worshined particu 
the Moabites. Wierus calls 
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tmbassadoT in France from the in- 
fernal court of Beelzebub. According 
to Pulci, he was a Mahometan deitv; 
Bcconiing to Macchiavelli, an arch- 
fiend who had been an archangel. 

Bel-phoe'be. [Fr. 6e//e, beautiful, and 
Phabty DianaH^ A huntre88 in Spen- 
ser's '* Faery Queen;" intended as 
a Ukeness of Queen Elizabeth, the 
woman, as contradii*tinguished from 
the queen, who is imaged in Glori- 



tSf ^* Flattery more highly Masoned 
may hare been offered her (Queen Elisa- 
beth], but none more delicate and gntct^ 
fill than that contained in the finixhed 
portrait of Belphoebe. She repreMeut* 
that pure and higb-«pirited maidenhood 
which the anclenta embodied in Diana ; 
and, Uke her, the forest w her dwelling- 
pl«ce, and the chatw her favorite pastime. 
The breeaeo hare imparted to her their 
own fleetne»fl, and the swaying foliage its 
graceful movement. . . . She is paH^ion- 
leas and pure, aelf- sustained and N;lf- 
deperident, * in maiden meditation fancy 
free,' and shines with a cold lunar light, 
and not the warm glow of day. The 
aathor has mingled the element^ of her 
nature so skillfully that the re«ult is 
nothing harwh, unnatural, or unfemi- 
nine ; and haA m combined the lofty and 
the idenl with the graceful and iittractive, 
that we behold in her a creature . . . 

* Too fUr for worship, too divine fbr lovo ' ** 

Qco. S. HUlard 

Belted Will. A title bestowed upon 
Lord William Howard (1563-1640), 
warden of the western marches. 

HU BilboA blade, by Marchmen ftlt, 
Uanft in a bn>Ad and studded belt: 
Hence, in rude phnue, the Bonlercrs ttill 
Called noble Howard, BelUd Will. 

Sir W. Scott. 
It ia within the memory of even middle- 
•Sed persons that the ttuuui-weiitem portion 
ot our country was in as lawlci»« a state an 
ever were the bortiere of Knirlaud and Scot- 
land, and with no lielte'l \\iU U} hang up 
mfflans to swing in the wind. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Beltenebros (bel-ti-ni-brAs'). fSp., 
the darkly beautiful, or fair forlorn; 
from bello^ beautiful, and ttmhrnso^ 
dark, gloomy.] A name assumed by 
Amadis de*^ Gaul on retiring to a 
hermitage, after receiving a cruel 
letter from his mistress, Onana. 

Belus. [Gr. B^Ao«.] {Myth.) The 
Ancestral hero and national divinity 
of several Eastern nations, especiaity 



the Chaldseans and Assyrians. He 
is the same as Bctdl. See Baau 
[Called also BtL] 
BePvi-de'r$ (9). The heroine of 
Otway's tragedy of " Venice Pre- 
8er\'ed; " remarkable fbr her beauty, 
conjugal tenderness, spotless purity, 
and agonizing sufferings. See Jaf- 

FI£R. 

More tears have been shed, probably, fbr 
the sorrows of Belvidera and Monimia than 
fbr those of Juliet and Dcsdemona. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Bendy, Old. See Old Bendy. 

Ben'e-diok. A young lord of Padua, 
in Shakespeare's ^* Much Ado about 
Nothing," who combines the charac- 
ters of a wit, humorist, gentleman, and 
soldier. He marries Beatrice (though 
at tirst he does not love her) after a 
courtship which is a contest of wit 
and railler)'. The name is often used 
as a synonym for a newly-married 
man, and is sometimes written Bene- 
dict^ though this is not Shakespeare's 
orthography. See Beatkice. 

All these, like Beneftici-'n brushlni; his hat 
of a morning, were«igna that the HWect youth 
was m love Sir If. ScotL 

In the flrst-named place. Henry found hia 
dear Bene'lici; the married man, who ap- 
peared to be rather out of humor with his 
matrimunuil chain. Thackeray. 

Ben'on-gell, Old Ham'et [Sp. Cide 
Hnmete Benengeli,the'dt tL-ma'tA. ba- 
nen-lj^a'lee]. An imaginary Moorish 
chronicler from whom Cervantes pro- 
fesses to have derived his account of 
the adventures of Don Quixote. 

jOp" " The 9pani<)h commentators . . . 
have discovered that Cit/ Hamet Benen- 
geli is, aOer all, no more than an Ara- 
bian version of the name of Oervantee 
himself Cid^ as all the world knows, 
means lord or signior. Hamet is a com- 
mon Moorish prefix. Beitftigeli signifies 
the son of a stag, which, being expressed 
in Spanish, is hijo del ciervo, cervcU^ or 
cervanteno.^^ Lockhart. 

I vow and protent, that, of the two bad 
caMMOckn I am worth In the world, I would 
hsve elven the latter of them, an fireely an ever 
Cid Hamet offered hi». onlv to have stood by 
and heard my Uncle Toby> accompaniment. 

But thou, at least, mine own especial pen I — 
Once Inid aside, hut now assttimed afjaln,— 
Our taste complete, like Hamtt't, shalt be 
free. Dvron. 

Be-nl'oi-^ Boy. A sobriquet given 
to John C Heenan, a noted American 
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warriors, who accompanied thfe Ar- 
gonautic expedition. 

Bora, or Bort, King. See Bohort, 

SiK. 

Boaton Bard. A pBeudonym as- 
sumed by Robert S. CotKn (1797- 
1827 ), an'American versifier who lived 
for some years in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Boston Maaaaore. (Amer. Hist.) 
A name popularly given to a disturb- 
ance which occurretl in the streets of 
Boston on tlie evening of March 5, 
1770j when a sergeant's guard be- 
longmg to the British garrison fired 
upon a crowd of people who were 
surrounding them and pelting them 
with snow-balls, and killed three 
men, besides wounding several oth- 
ers. The leader of the towns-people 
was a black man named Crispus At- 
tucks. The affair is of historical im- 
portance, as it prepared the minds of 
men for the revolutionary struggle 
which followed. 

Boaton Tearparty. A name popu- 
larly ^ven to the famous assemolage 
of citizens in Boston, l>cc. 16, 1773, 
who met to carrj* out the non-impor- 
tation resolves of the colony, and 
who, disguised as Indians, went on 
board three English ships which had 
just arrived in the harbor, and de- 
stroyed several hundred chests of 
tea.* The Briti(«h parliament letali- 
ated by closing the |)ort of Boston. 

Bottle, Oraole of the Holy. See 
Holy Bottle, Oraclk of the. 

Bottle Hiot. A disturbance which 
took place at the theater in Dublin, 
Dec. 14, 18*22, in consequence of the 
unpopularity of the Marquess Welles- 
ley (Richard Colbv, the younger). 
Lord Lieutenant oftreland; so called 
from the circumstance of a lx>ttle 
being thrown into his box. [Called 
also The Buttle Consjnracy.] 

Bottom, Niok. An Athenian weaver, 
who is the principal actf»r in the in- 
terlude of" Pvrainus and Thi-*be," in 
Shakespeare's *' Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." Ol)eron, the fair>' king, 
desiring to punish Titania, his queen, 
commissioned Puck to watch her 
till she fell asleep, and then to anoint 



her eyelids with the juice of a plant 
called love-in-idleness, the effect of 
which, when she awoke, was to make 
her dote upon Bottom, upon whom 
Puck had tixed an ass's head. 

JKir *' Bottom ... is a compound of 
profound iguomuce and oniDivoroui! con- 
ceit; but tbe^e are tempered by griod- 
nature. decision of cbnrairter, and fouie 
mother-wit That which gives him his 
individuality does not depend upon his 
want of education, his pa'«ifion, or bij 
calling. All the schools of Athenn couid 
not have reasoned it out of him ; and all 
the gold of Croesus would have made 
him but a gilded Bottom after all. . . . 
His descendants have not UQft«quently 
app^red among the giftnl lnteUecti> of 
the world. When Uoldsuiith, jealous of 
the attention which a dancing monkey 
attracted in a coffee-houji«, m\d^ ' I can 
do that as well,' and was about to at- 
tempt it, he was but playing Bottom.'* 

R. G. White. 

Indeed, the carewiea which thl« nirtiiility 
le«d» him [Milton] to Ijeptow on "fod Elw- 
tra'ii poet.'^Homctimes remind us of the beau- 
tiful queen uf fbiry-Und kiasinK the long 
ean at Hottom. jiacnulap. 

Pitj- poor RoblnMm [Sir Thomas Rnbinmn), 
O Kn^fUHh render, If you can, for inilienation 
•t the bupinoM he U In. 8av!n|r the libertie* 
of Europt'! thinks RnbinKon ronfidt-ntly : 
Founding the EneliMh Nittional th-bi. an- 
swem Fact; and aoinjj Hottom thr IlVnr^r, 
with long eant, in the niiaerableit Kickle- 
hening tragedy that ever was! ()arfyie. 

BountiAil, Iiady. See Lady Boun- 
tiful. 

Bouatraps (boo'stHk'pft'). A sobri- 
quet piven to the Emperor Napoleon 
III., in allusion to his unsuccessful 
attempts at a ayiqi deiat at BtntXimne 
(in 1840) and ^rosbourg (in 18:W), 
and his successful attempt at i'nris 
(m 18.51), while President of the 
French Republic. 

Bower of Bliaa. 1. A garden belon^- 
inj? to the beautiful enchantress Ar- 
mida, in Ta«4so's " Jerusalem De- 
livered " It is descril>ed as lovely 
beyond description, every thinp in the 
place contributing to harmony and 
sweetness, and breathing forth the 
fullness ot bliss. Here iTinaldo and 
Annida, in love with each other, pii!>s 
their time; but at last two kni^ltts 
come and release Kinaldo fnmi hi* 
enervating and dishonorable ser^•i- 
tude. SeeARMii>A. 
2. The dwelling of the witch 
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nner^s " Faery Queen," 
Acrasia is represented 
ind fascinating woman, 
mce, which is situated 
i^ island, is described 
belUshed with every 
id to charm the senses 
soul in oblivious indul- 

1. The name of a eel- 
character in Smollett's 
lerick Random." 

laracter of Tom Bowling, 
andom,' . . . will be re- 
^ as a happy exhibitioo 
hero^ to whom Britain is 
) much of her happiness 
Dunlop. 

The title of a " dra- 
e of real life," by John 
and the names of its 
acters. 

riie. An appellation 
n St. Nicholas (fourth 
ccountof his early con- 
le observances of the 
alic church, of which 
Is relate marvelous in- 

ord attending on the 
■ance, in Shakespeare* s 
r *8 Lost." 

ron. boz). A pseudo- 
rhich Charles Dickens 
series of " Sketches of 
acter " to the " London 
nicle." Of this wo»/» c/e 
riven the following ac- 

r si^natare In the ' Mom- 
, . . wad the nickname of 
ouoffer brother, whom I 
fcA, in honor of the ' Vicar 
irhich, being fict>tiousIy 
rough the nofie, became 
ig shortened, B^iz. Boz 
iar houi»ehoM word to me 
ma an author, and 00 I 
#• 

dge I had in shirer, 

\jfe»t ever wa«, 

leaves our river 

ik a health to Boz. Hood. 

liliar diminutive of the 
fames Boswell (1740- 
nd and biographer of 



Dr. Samuel Johnson, by whom the 
nickname was coined. 

Br$-ban'ti-o (brft-ban'shl-o). A sen- 
ator of Venice', in Shakespeare's 
play of " Othello." 

Brad'a-xn&nt, or Bradamante (brft- 
dft-min'ti). A Christian Amazon, 
sister to Kinaldo, and mistress of 
Ruggiero, in Bojardo's "Orlando 
Innamorato " and Ariosto's " Or- 
lando Furioso." She possensed an 
irresistible spear, which unhorsed 
everv antagonist whom it touched. 
See KuoGiEKo. [Written also Bran- 
damante.J 



" I do not think Bradamante or 
Brandamante is ever mentioned in old 
romance^*, and I greatly suspect her to 
be Bojardo's own iuTention." Panizzi. 

Brad'wjkr-dlne, Baron. A brave 
and gallant, but {)edantic, character 
in Scott's " Waverley." 

Brad'wir-dlne, Bose. The heroine 
of Sir Walter Scott's novel of " Wa- 
verley;" the daughter of Baron 
Bradwardine, and the lover of Wa- 
verley, whom she finally marries. 

Bras, Jack. The hero of a novel of 
the same name by Theodore Hook 
(1789-1841), a spirited embodiment 
of the arts employed by a vulgar 
pretender to creep into aristocratic 
societv. 

In rr«llty, however, he wnn a iiort of liter- 
ary Jack- nnig. A« thnt amuninp creation . . . 
muBtered himself with sportins trentlemen 
through hi« command over the technlcalitiea 
or slant; of the kennel and the turf, »o did 
Haxlewood sit at the hoard with ficholam and 
ariHtocratic book-collector* throuish a free use 
of their technical phraseoloKy . J. H. Burton. 

Bras, Bir Jack. A sobriquet of Gen^ 
eral John Burgo\Tie (d. 1792), who 
figures in an old ballad entitled " Sir 
Jack Brag." 

Bragi (brA'gee). [Old Norse brnpga^ 
to adorn, embellish. Comp. Eng. 
brnq.^ {Scnmi Afyth.) The son of 
Odin and Frigga, the husband of 
Id una, and the god of poetry and 
eloquence; repn'sented as an old 
man with a long, flowing beard, and 
a brow mild and unwrinkled. [Writ- 
ten also B r a g u r, B r a g a.] 

Brafpnardo, Janotoa de (,jft-no^tus 
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de brag'mar-do ; Fr. prcm. zh&'no'- 
tuss' dv brag/mar'do', 1(»2). The 
name of a sophister in Rabelais* sa- 
tirical romance of" Garj^antua," sent 
by the citizens of Paris to remon- 
strate with (Jarpantua for having 
carried off the bells of the church of 
Notre-Dame, which he had taken to 
suspend at the neck of. his mare. 

Brah'm^. (Hindu Myth.) The su- 
preme,'self-existent god of the Hin- 
dus, usually represented with (bur 
heads and tour arms. He is regarded 
as the creator of the universe, and 
forms, with Vishnu, the preserver, 
and Siva, the destroyer, the divine 
Trimurti, or triad, consisting of the 
three principal gods of the Brahmin- 
ical faJth. It is said that he has de- 
scended upon the earth nine times, 
in various forms, and is yet to appear 
a tenth time, in the figure of a war- 
rior upon a white horse, to visit retri- 
bution upon all incorrigible offend- 
ers. [Written also Brama, and 
sometimes B r u h m a.] 

Brainworm. A curious, tricky char- 
acter in Ben Jonson's play of '^ Eveiy 
Man in his Humor." 

Bramble, Matthew. A well-known 
character in Smollett's novel, " The 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker;" 
described as " an odd kind of humoi^ 
ist," afflicted with the gout, and ''al- 
ways on the fret," but full of gener- 
osity and benevolence. 

iT 

To have all literature uwum away before n« 
in wat<?rv extempore, and a apiritual tiincof 
Noah Biipcrvene, — that, wnrelv, h an awftil 
reflectlun, worthy of dyspeptic Malthexr /intiH- 
bteina London fug. Oarlyle. 

Bramble, Miss Tabitha. An un- 
married sister of Matthew Bramble, 
in Smollett's " Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker." She is character- 
ized as " a maiden of forty-five, ex- 
ceeding starched, vain, and ridicu- 
lous," son red bv her unsuccessful 
endeavors to get married, proud, im- 
perious, prying, malicious, greedy, 
and uncharitable. She finally suc- 
ceeds in dis]>osing of herself to Cap- 
tain Lismahago, who is content to 
take her on account of her snug little 
fortime of £4000. Her pt'rsonal ap>- 
pearance is thus described : — 



..^ " She is tall, raw-boned, aarkvard, 
flat-cheated, and stooping ; her complex* 
ion is sallow and freckletl ; her e>e8&rt 
not gray, but grveniah, like tho«e of a 
cat, and generally intlatned ; her hair ■ 
of a sandy, or, rather, dusty, hue; b«r 
forehead low ; her nose long, sharp, and, 
toward the extremity, always red in cool 
weather ; her lips skinny ; her mouth ex> 
tensiye ; her teeth straggling and looee, 
of various colors and coulbrmation ; and 
her long neck shriveled into a thousand 
wrinkles." 

Br$-mtne% The. A name given by 
Sterne (1713-1768) to Mrs. Eiizabetli 
Draper, a young woman of English 

EArentage, born in India, for whom 
e conceived a most violent and in- 
judicious aftection. In calling her 
" The Bramine," he obviously in- 
tended a reference to the country of 
her birth. For himself he provided 
a corresponding name, — '* The Bra- 
min," — suggested apparently by his 
profession of a clergyman. In 1775, 
ten letters of Sterne' to Mrs. Draper 
were published imder the title of 
" Letters to Eliza." 

Bran. The name of Fingal's dog. 
See FiNGAL. 

KT " Our Highlanders hare a pro- 
verbial saying, fbunde<i on the traditional 
renown of FingaPs dog. ' If it is not 
Bran.' they say, ' it i« Bran's brother.' 
Now this Sn always taken as a compli- 
ment of the first class, whether applied 
to an actual cur, or, paraboiicallv, to a 
biped." 'S»> w. Scott. 

In procemi of time, the noble don slept wiA 
Bran, T.narth, and the celebrated hound* of 
antiquity. Sir W. ScoO. 

Brandan, Island of St. See Island 
OK St. Bkandan. 

Bran'dl-mart. fit., swords-lover.] A 
character in Bojardo's " Orlando In- 
namorafo," and in Ariosto's "Or- 
lando Furioso," king of the Dbtant 
Islands. 

Brandy Nan. A nickname given to 
Queen Anne, in her lifetime, by the 
l>opulace. in allusion to her fondness 
for brandy. , 

BranK't&n?, The. Characters in the 
novel of " Evelina," by Miss Bumev. j 
Their name b«'came a synonjTn io« I 
vulgarity, malice, and jealousy. f 

Brass, Sally. Sister to Sampson 
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n she surpasses in vil- 
infrcL. 

»8on. A knavish attor- 
kens^a " Old Curiosity 
Qguished for his semlity, 
emd affected sentiniental- 

the Brave. [Fr. Lt 
rm'e«.] A title conferred 
celebrated Marshal Ney 
by the French troops at 
1^7), on account of his 
ir-ery. He was in corn- 
right wing, which bore 
the battle, and stormed 
Napoleon, as he w^atched 
: unterritied through a 
balls, exclaimed, " That 
n ; " and henceforth the 
him the bravest of the 

leap ot See Vicar of 

[Lat. yEnea aias.'] ( Gr. 
h. ) One of the four ages 
which the ancient poets 
history of the human 
is a period of wild war- 
:)lence, presided over by 
The silver age precedeci 
ron age followed it. See 
Silver Age. 

heese Ijand. See Bid- 
aids. 

bles. A name given to 

the so - called Genevan 

printed at Geneva, by 

all, 1560, in 4to), from 

rendering of Gtn. iii. 7. 

jvlew. A name formerly 
ng booksellers, to the 
ter Review," from a Mr. 
;e, a great authority with 
linster." This Place was 
a leather-breeches maker 
t Charing-cross, London. 

auffhter of Magnus Troil, 
o Minna, in Sir Walter 
rate." 

The confidante of Isolde, 
nent character in the ro- 
ich treat of the love of 
Sir Tristram. [Written 



also Bringwain, B range in, 
BrangwainOi Brangwayne.J 

Brent'f^rd, The Two Kings of. 
Two characters in " The Rehearsal," 
a celebrated farce, written by George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (1627- 
1688), with the assistance of Butler, 
Sprat, and others, in order to correct 
the public taste by holding up the 
heroic or rhyming tragedies to ridi- 
cule. 

t^ The two kings are reprMented as 
walking hand in hHod, u dancing to- 
gecber, as singing in concert, and, gen- 
prally, as living on tenuB of the greatest 
intimacy and affection. There seems to 
have been no particular reamn for mak- 
ing them Icings of Brentford rather than 
of any other place. Bayes says (a. i., 
8<*. 1), '^ Look you, sirs, the chief hinge 
of tills play ... is, that I suppose two 
kings of the same place, as, for example, 
at Brentford ; for I love to write famil- 
iarly." Colonel Henry Howard, son of 
Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, wrote a play 
called "The United Kingdoms," which 
began with a funeral, and had alsio two 
kings in it. It has been supposed that 
this was the occasion of Buckingham's 
setting up two kings in Brentford, though 
some are of opinion that he intended 
them far the two royal brothers, Charles 
II. and the Duke of York, afterward 
James II. Others say that they repr»ient 
Boabdelin and Abdalla, contending kings 
of Oranada. But it is altogether more 
probable that they were dt* Mgned to bur- 
lesque the two kings contending for one 
and the same crown introduced by Dry- 
den — vthe Bayes of the piece — into sev- 
eral of his serious plays. Persons who 
have been known to hate each other 
heartily for a long time, and who after- 
ward profess to have become reconciled, 
and to be warm friends, are often likened 
to the Two Kings of Brentford. 

This piece of generoBlty remindu nn of the 
Ilbernlitv of the King$ of BrtniJ'ord M their 
K nigh tiibridge forces. Sir W.Scott. 

Brewer of Ghent. A descriptive 
title bestowed upon Jacob Arteveld, 
a brewer of metheglin in Ghent, who 
became a great popular leader in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, 
drove Louis I., Count of Flanders, 
into France, ruled that province, and 
supported Edward III. of England. 

Brl-a're-U8 (9). [Gr. Bpiaocw?.] {Gr, 
cf Rom. MyUi.) A son of Coelus and 
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Terra, a giant with a hundred arms 
and fifty heads. According to He- 
siod, he defended Jupiter against the 
Titans; but other poets say tliat he 
assisted the giants in their attempt 
to storm Olvmpus, and was buried 
alive under Mount ^tna as a punish- 
ment. [Called also uEgeonJ] 

Brick, Mr. Jerf^r-son (-sn). A 

fiery American politician, who figures 

in Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 

zlewit." 

Jejf^raan Brick, the American editor, twit- 
ted me with the maltiftrioua DAtented anom- 
alic* of overgrown, worthlcM Dukes. Bishops 
of Durham, Ac., which poor Engiiah Hocieljr 
at preatent Utiora under, and is made a sole- 
cism by. CarltfUt, 

Bride of the Sea. A poetical name 
of Venice, having its origin in the 
ancient ceremony of the espousal of 
the Adriatic, during which the doge, 
in the presence of his courtiers, and 
amid circumstances of great splendor, 
threw a ring into the sea, uttering 
the words, ^'' Despontamus te, mare^ 
in sifjnum vert ptrpttmque dominii^^^ 
We wed thee, O sea, in sign of a true 
and perpetual dominion. 

Bridge'north, Mf^or Balph. A 

Roundhead who figures conspicuously 
in Scott's " Peveril of the Peak." 

Bridge of Asses. See Pons Asino- 

RUM. 

Bridge of Sighs. [It. PonU del S(»~ 
piri.] The name popularly ^ven to 
the covered passage-way which con- 
nects the doge's palace in Venice 
with the state prisons, from the cir- 
cumstance that the condemned pris- 
oners were tranj»ported over this 
bridge from the hall of judgment to 
the place of execution. Hood has 
used the name as the title of one of 
his poems. 

Bridget, Mrs. The name of a char- 
acter in Sterne's celebrated novel, 
" The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent." 

Bridlegoose, Judge. [Fr. Juge Bri- 
(loyeA The name of a character in 
Rabelais' famous satirical romance 
of " Pantagruel," who decided causes 
bv the chance of dice. 

» 

Brid'oison (bre'dw6'z6n', 62). A 



stupid judge in Beaamarchais* ** 
riage de tigaro." 

Brighella (bre-geMi). [It, from 
biiga^ trouble, restlessness.] A 
masked character, in the Italian pop- 
ular comedy, representing a proud, 
bold, and crafty plebeian of Brescia. 

Brigliadoro (brel-yA-do'ro). [It., bri- 
dle of gold.] The naine of Orlando's 
steed, one of the most famous cours- 
ers in romance, and second only to 
Bajardo. 

Brt-se'is. [Gr. Bpun^if.] {Gr, f 
Ronu Myth,) The daughter of Bri- 
seiis, a priest at L^rnessus. She fell 
into the hands ot Achilles, but was 
atterward forced from him by Aga- 
memnon. [Called also UqypoilanucL,^ 

British Ar^is-ti'dd^. An epithet fire- 
quently applied to Andrew Marvell 
(1G2(>-1678), an influential member 
of the House of Commons during the 
reign of Charles II., and a firm op- 
ponent of the king. His integrity 
was such that he refused every offer 
of promotion and a direct briSe ten- 
dered him by the lord treasurer, and 
died in poverty, being buried at the 
expense of his constituents. 

British Jeremiah. A title gpven by 
Gibbon to Gildas, a British historian, 
who is said to have flourished in the 
first half of the sixth century. Wright 
considers him a fabulous person. 



The Britinh Jeremiah ... is so pleased to 
so d< 
itory 
difficult to distingruish the basis of truth from 



topics fi 
. that it 



pie 
And, or so determined to invent, topics for 
declamatory lamentation or praiM>, 
difficult to distinguish the basis oft 
the fantastic superstructure of ezagj^ratioa 
rith ... 



and fklsehood with which he has overloaded 
It Edin. iSev. 

British Fiu-s&'ni-fts. A name 
conferred upon William Camden 
(1551-1623), one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and learned anti- 
quaries of his age. 

BriVo-mar'tis, or Brit'o-mart. [Gr. 
Bptr^fia^if, firom the Cretan words 
0pirvf, sweet, and MApri«, maid.] 1. 
{Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) A Cretan 
nvmph, daughter of Jupiter «nd 
Cfarme; a Cretan epithet of Diana, 
who loved her, assumed her name, 
and was worshiped under it, 

2. "A lady knight," representing 
Chastity, whose adventures are re- 
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Uted in Spenser's "Faerv Queen." 

She is represented as being armed 

with a magic spear, which nothing 

could resist. 

She churned at once, and tamed the heart, 
Inoomparmblc Britomart! Sir W. Scott. 

Brittany, Easle of. See £agl£ of 
Brittany. 

Broad Bottom Ministry. {Eng, 
nUL) A name derisively given to 
an administration comprising nine 
dukes and a grand coalition of all 
parties of weight and influence in the 
state, formed m Nov. 1744, and dis- 
solved by the death of Mr. Pelham, 
March 6, 1755. 

The names of the original members 
were, — 

The Rt. Hon. Henry Pelham, First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Duke of Dorset, President of the Coun- 
dl. 

Earl Gower, Lord Privy Seal. 

Duke of Newcantle, ) Secretaries of 

Barl of HarriDf^n, ) State. 

Duke of Montagu, Master of the Ord-, 
nanoe. 

Duke of Bedford, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Duke of Grafton, Lord Chamberlain. 

Duke of Richmond, Master of the 
Horse. 

Duke of Argyll, Keeper of the Great 
BealofScoUand. 

Marquess of Tweeddale, Secretaiy of 
State for Scotland. 

Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor. 

From this administration, ttie particu- 
lar adherentH of Pulteney (newly cre- 
ated Earl of Bath) and Lord Carteret 
were earefUlly excluded. 

Brob'dins-nas* An imaginary coun- 
try described in Swift's celebrated 
romance entitled "Gulliver's Trav- 
els.'* The inhabitants are repre- 
sented as giante, about " as tall as an 
ordinary spire-steeple." Every thing 
elite is on the same enormous scale. 
[Written also Brobdignag, an 
orthography which, though not that 
of Swift, has acquired a prescriptive 
title to be considered well authorized.] 
OreatncM with Timon dwelli in such a 
As brinniul Brobdignag before y onr thouKht. ' 

When Sir Thoma* Lawrence paints a hand- 
some peeress, he docs not conteninlate her 
throogh a powerful microscope, and transfer 



to the canras the pores of the skin, the blood- 
vessels of the eye. and all the other beautiea 
which Gulliver diticovered In the brobdig' 
naggian maids of honor. Jiacaulay. 

Bron'BO-mar'te. The name of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves's steed, in Smol- 
lett's " Adventures " of that celebrat;- 
ed hero ; represented to be " a tine 
mettlesome sorrel who had got blood 
in him." 

Brook, Master. A name assumed 
bv Ford, in Shakespeare's "Merry 
Wives of Windsor," with a design 
to dupe Sir John I<alstaff. who is in 
love with Ford's wife. The amorous 
knight duly reports to Master Brook 
the progress of his suit to Mrs. Ford, 
and the various contrivances by 
which he e.<K*apes the search of her 
jealous husband, one of which was 
that of being carried out of the house 
concealed in a heap of foul linen. 

Brother Jonathan. A sportive col- 
lective name for the people of the 
United States. 



When General Washington, after 
being appointed commander of the army 
of the lievolutionary war, went to Massa- 
chusetts to organiase it, and make prep- 
arations for the defense of the country, 
he found a great want of ammunition 
and other means necessary to meet the 
powerful foe he had to contend with, and 
great difficulty in obtaining them. If 
attacked in such a condition, the cause 
might nt once he lost. On one occadon. 
at that anxious period, a consultation or 
the officers and others was had, when it 
seemed no way could be deviled to make 
such preparation as was necessary. Jon- 
athan Trumbull, the elder, was then 
governor of Connecticut, and, as Wash- 
ington placed the greatest reliance on his 
Judgment and aid, he remarked, *' We 
must consult Brother .lonathan on the 
subject/' He did so, and the governor 
was successful in supplying many of the 
wants of the army. When difficulties 
afterward arose, and the army was spread 
over the country, it became a by -word, 
" We must consult Brother Jonathan.'* 
The origin of the expression being soon 
lost (tight of, the name Brother Jonathan 
came to be regarded as the nntinnal sobri- 
quet. The foregoing account is from the 
" Norwich (Connectirut) Courifr ; " but 
it hafl more recently been Rupgested that 
the expression originally had roforenre to 
Captain Jonathan Carver (1732-178')), an 
early American traveler among the In- 
dians, from whom ho received large grants 
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of lands, in the deeds conyeying which be 
is repeatedly styled '* our dear brother 
Jonatbau." Carrer published in LondoD, 
in 1778, an octavo volume entitled, *' Trav- 
els through tlie Interior Parts of North 
America, in the years 1766. "67, and '68." 
As the work was extensively read, the 
author became a wrt of representative 
man of his countrymen ; and it is not 
difficult to see how the odd designation 
given him by the Indians might be caught 
np and applied to all Americaus. The 
following citation, however, from an old 
pamphlet, satirizing the Puritan innova- 
tions in the arrangement and furniture 
of churches, would seem to imply that 
the name originated at a much earlier 
day, and that it was at first applied to 
the Roundheads, or parliamentary party 
in the time of Charles I.: — 

** Queen Elizabi'th'H monument wu put up 
at my charge when the reeal government had 
fiiirer credit among ua than now, and her 
epitaph wajB one of my Broth fr Jtmathan'ii 
bt»t poems, before he abjured the ITniversity, 
or hud a thought of New England." 

The Reforiuarlo preci^'ly charactered bti a 
transformf.d Churchwarden at a y'estry, 
London, 1G43. 

If you knock my old fHend John Bull on 
the nead, I mean to take up with Brother 
Jonitthan, — who, after all, U a very decent 
fellow, and, in my opinion, more likely to 
have peace and quiet under his own fig-tree, 
by and by, than any other gentleman of our 
acquaintance. Soctcs Ainbronittnte. 

Brown the Tounser, Thomas. 
A paeudonvm under which Thomas 
Moore, in 1813, published the " Two- 
penny Post-bag," a series of witty, 
piaytul, and very popular satires, 
directed against the prince regent 
and his ministers. 

BrCl'in. [D. bruiny brown.] In the 
German epic poem of " Reineciie tiie 
Fox," the bear is called by this 
name ; hence, a bear in general. 

Bninehild (broo'nft-hiltO, or* Brun- 
hilde (broon-hll'dn). [O. H. Ger. 
hrunihiity from bruni^ brunja, coat of 
mail, and /////», goddess of war, from 
hiU.^ battle, contest.] A proud war- 
rior-virgin in the German epic, the 
** Nibelungen Lied," who promised 
to be the bride of the man who could 
conquer her in three trials, in hurling 
the lance, in throwing the Htone, and 
in leaping after the stone when 
thrown. By the arts and hraverv of 
Siegfried, she was deluded int«> mar- 
rying Giinther, king of Burgundy; 
but, discovering the trick that had 



been put upon her, she planDed and 
accomplished the destruction of Sieg- 
fried, and the humiliation of Cbriem. 
hild, his wife, who was her rival. 
The story of Brunehild forms a large 
part of the cycle of ancient German 
romance. See Ciikiemhild. [Writ- 
ten also Brunhilt, firynhilda, 
and Brynhild.J 

Brii-neno. A thievish dwarf in Bo- 
iardo's " Orlando Innaniorato," who, 
oesides other exploits, steals Angel- 
ica's magic ring, and, by means of 
it, releases Rogero from a castle in 
which he is irapri.soned. 

Brute, Sir John. A character in 
Vanbrugh's play, " The Provoked 
Wife," distinguished for his absurdi- 
ties and coarse, pot-house valor. 

Bubble, I«aw'B. See Law's Bubble. 

Bubble, South-Sea. See South-Sea 
Bubble. 

Bubble Act. {Eng. Hist.) The name 
popularly given to an act (6 Geo. I., 
c. 18) passed in 1719, and designed 
to punish unprincipled adventurers 
who proposed s**hemes — popularly 
called Bubbles — merely as baits to 
extract money from the ignorant or 
thoughtless. It wua repealed Julv 5, 
1825. 

Bu-Ceph'$-lU8. [Gr. /iovice^aAaf, 3Ia- 

cedonian, /Sovcc^aAav, bull -headed, 
from ^oi/f, bullock, and ic«<^aAr), head.] 
The name of a celebrated horse ot 
Alexander the Great, who was the 
first to break him in, and who thus 
fultilled the condition stated by an 
oracle as necessary for gaining the 
crown of Macedon. 

Buckeye State. The State of Ohio; 
popularly so called from the buck- 
eve -tree (Aliculus Jiavm)^ which 
al>ounds there. 

Buddha (bobd^&). [Sansk., wise, sage, 
from biidd^ to know.] One of the 
beings worshiped or venerated by the 
Huddhists, a sect of religionists in- 
cluding more than one third of the 
human race, and spreading over the 
greater part of Ontral and Eastern 
Asia, and the Indian islands. The 
term is used to desi^ate either the 
historical founder ot Buddhism, — « 
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Hindu sage named Gautama, who is 
thought to have lived in the itixth 
century, b. c, — or one of his (a!>- 
ulous prototypes or successors, of 
whom there "are many, of different 
classes. [Written also Bud ha, 
Boodh, Bhood, Budh, and in 
many other ways. Hard^, in his 
^'Manual of Buddhism,'' gives a list 
of more than fitt^' varieties which 
had fallen under his notice.] 

Bull, John. A well-known collective 
name of the English nation, first 
used in Arbuthnot's satire, "The 
History of John Bull,"' usually pub- 
lished in Switt's works. In this 
satire, the French are designated as 
Lewis Baboon, the Dutch as Nicholas 
Frog, &c. The " History of John 
Bull '* was designed to ridicule the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

49* *' There is no species of humor in 
whicii the Englinh more excel than that 
which consists ia caricaturing and giving 
ludicrous appeliatious or niclinatues. In 
this way, they have whimsically desig- 
nated, not merely individuals, but na- 
tions ; and, in their fondness for pushing 
a joke, they hare not spared even them- 
selves. One would think, that, in per- 
sonifying itself, a nation would be apt to 
picture something grind, heroic, and im- 
posing; but it is characteristic of the 
peculiar humor of the English, and of 
their love for what is blunt, comic, and 
Cimiliar, that they have embodi<Ml their 
DationnI oddities in the figure of a sturdy, 
corpulent old fallow, with a three-cornered 
hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oiken cudgel. Thus tht*y have 
taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
their mw>t private foibles in a laughable 
point of view, and have been so Huccess- 
ful in their delineation, th-it there is 
scarcely a being in actual existence more 
absolutely present to the public mind 
than that eccentric personage, John 
Ball." W. Irving. 

B^ler of BrcAenose. A name given 
in Wilson's " Noctes Ambrosiame " 
to John Hughes (of Oriel College, — 
not Brazenose, — Oxf(»rd), author of 
an " Itinerary of the Rhone," and of 
other works. 

BuUy Davrson. See Dawson, Pully. 

Bum'ble, Mr. A menu ami ( owmdly 
I'e'ttlle ill Dickens's *' Oliver 1 wist,'' 
puffed up with the insolence of office. 



Bunch, Mother. See Motheb 
Bunch. 

Bun'ole, John (bungk'l). The hero 
of a fantastic Ix>ok entitled ^* The 
Life of John Buncle, Esq. ; contain- 
ing various Observations and Reflec- 
tions made in several parts of the 
World, and many Extraordinary Re- 
lations." He is said to be the repre- 
sentative of his author, Thomas Am- 
oiy' (1691-178a), an eccentric person 
of wliose history little is known. See 
English Rabelais, 3. 



'' John is a kind of innocent 
' Henry the Eighth of private life,' with, 
out the other's lat, fUry, and solemnity. 
lie is a prodigious hand at matrimony, 
at divinity, at a song, at a loud ^ hem,* 
and at a turkey and chine. He breaks 
with the Trinitarians as confidently and 
with as much sf-oru as Henry did with 
the Pope; and he marries seven wives, 
whom be dispones of by the lawful pro- 
cess of fever and small-pox. His book is 
made up of natural history, mathematics 
(litenilly), songs, polemics, landscapes, 
eating and drinking, and ctiaracters of 
singular men, all bound together by bis 
introductions to, and marriages with, 
these seven successive ladi^, every one 
of whom is a charmer, a Unitarian, and 
cut off in the flower of lier youth. Bun- 
cle does not know how to endure her 
loss ; he shuta his eyes * for three days ; * 
is stupefied ; is in despair ; till suddenly 
he recollects that Heaven does not like 
such conduct ; that it is a mourner's 
business to bow to its decrees ; to be de- 
vout; to be philosophic; — In short, to 
be jolly, and look out for another dear, 
bewitching partner, 'on Chrintian prin- 
ciples.' This is, literally, a fiiir account 
of his book." Leigh Hunt. 

Oh for the pen of John Btmcle, to consecrate 
a petit Mtyurenir to their memory [Iamb's 
Wednesday-evening parties]! JJazlitt. 

Bun'o6mbe (bungk'um). A cant or 
popular name, in the United States, 
for a body of constituents, or for an 
oratorical display intended to win 
popular applause. [Written also 
Bunk um.J 

*ir According to the Hon. William 
Darlington, the phrase " speaking for 
Buncombe " originate<l near the cloj«e of 
the debate on the famoun *• Mi^^souri 
Quention," in the sixteenth Congress. It 
waa then used by Felix Walter, a tiaivt 
old mountaineer, who resided at Waynes- 
ville, in Haywood, the most w^tera 
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m, near th« bor- 
ity of liumouibf, 
lis dii«trict. The 
while tbe Houmj 
i for the '* quen- 
euib«ri4 gatueriHl 
lu to detiist. Ilo 
p a while, declar- 
s district expected 
und to *'malce a 

loo). [Ger., a 
hich went over 
ied up.] (O'er, 
n to the insur- 
mts in the first 
th centun', be- 
carried a clouted 
pon a pole, and 
lere. 

commander of a 
" Dombey and 
8 an oracle and 
friend Captain 
ibed as wearing 
rbabie manner/* 
* always on the 
g in the extrem- 

ee Bishop Bun- 

e (boo-o'vo d4- 
Beuves d'Ay- 

mincnt character 
irofWaketield," 
off as a poor 
baronet in dls- 
beinK Sir Wil- 
is noted for his 
; "Fudffe!" by 
IS strong dissent 
for, the opinions 
elief of tiieir as- 

y/, according to 
it*h form of A/rr/, 
ideannent. But 
line of Scottish 
1, renowned for 



her resolute constancy, 
away to Elfland by *the 
imprisoned ui a castle, 
she is rescued by her 
Childe Howland. See 

ClIILDE. 



She is boriM 

fairies, and 

from which 

brother, the 

KOWLAKD, 



HSg- " Burd is the Scottinh feminine of 
the French prtux or irrud'konime. The 
prntx chevcUirr was brave and wlw, tht 
Burd of Scottish song waa discreet/' 

Bupi (boo'ree). [Old Norse, producer.) 
(Scatui. Myth.) The progenitor ot 
the gods. See Audhumbla. [Writ- 
ten also Bure.] 

Burleigh, Ijord. See Lord Bvbt 

LKIGH. 

Burly King Harry. See Bluff 
Hal. 

Bumbill. A name given to Henry 
de Londres, Archbi.shop of Dublin 
and Lord Justice of Ireland, in the 
reign of Henry HL He is said to 
have fraudulently procured and 
burnt all the instruments by which 
the tenants of the archiepiscopal es- 
tates held their lands. 

Btl-8i'ria(9). [Gr. Bowipt?.] (Myth.) 
An Egj-ptian king, son of Neptune. 
He was a monstrous giant, woo fed 
his horses on human flesh. He was 
finally slain by Hercules. 

Buttermere, Beauty of. See Beau- 
ty OF BUTTERMERE. 

Bub'Aib, Berf^eant. A character in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers." 

BybOis. [Gr. Bv/5Ai>.] ( Gr. <f Ram. 
Myth.) A daughter of Miletus, who 
wept herself into a fountain from a 
hopeless passion for her brother Cau- 
nus. 

Byoome. See Chichevachk. 

By'rfin, Miss HarHet (9). A beao- 
tifnl and accomplished woman, de- 
votedly attached, and finally married, 
to Sir Charles Grandison, in Richard- 
son's novel of this name. See Gram- 
DisoN, Sir Charles. 
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Oabal, The. {Eng, Hist.) A name 
given to a famous cabinet council 
fonned in 1670, and composed of five 
unpopular ministers of Charles II.; 
Daraely, Lords Clifford, Ashley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlini^on, and Lauderdale. 
The word " cabal " — at that time in 
common use to denote a Junto, or stt 
of m*:n united Jbr jxditufu purpttsts — 
having been popularly applied to this 
ministry as a term of reproach, it 
was soon discovered to be a sort of 
anagram made up of the initials of 
the names of the several members. 

Caballero, Feman (fgf-nin' ki-bil- 
yi'ro, 82). A nam dt plume of Dofia 
Cecilia Arrom, one of the most popu- 
Uur living writers of Spain. She is 
the author of various tales, which 
present truthful and lively pictures 
of Andalusian manners. 

Ot-bi'rl(9). [Gr. Ka^elpol.] (MyOt.) 
Mystic divinities anciently worshiped 
in Egj-pt, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. They were regarded as in- 
ferior in dignity to the great gods, 
and were probably representatives of 
the powers of nature. [Written also 
Cabeirei.] 

^'cuB. (Rom. Mifth.) An Italian 
shepherd, usually called a son of Vul- 
can, and descritied by Ovid as a fear- 
ful giant. He was a most notorious 
robber, and was slain by Hercules for 
stealing his oxen. 

There yon will find the Lord Rinaldo ctf 
HonUlban, with hi* fricndA and cninpanionB, 
>Ilof them greater thieve* than Cnrus. 

CertHiHt^s, Trawt, 

Onr hero, feelinfr hl« curiosity ronntderably 
Melted by the idc« of vl»itinjc the den of a 
IIi(rhland*C(irM/i. took, however, the precau- 
tion to inquire if hia guide might he tniKtcd. 

Sir )y. Hcott. 

tJaddee. See League op God's 

Hoi'SE. 

J^We'nus. A name under which 
Swift de!*cribes himwlf in his poem 
of'Cadenus and Vanef».«a." Oide- 
»«« is the Latin word dfcnnm ( aean ), 
by transposition of letters. See Va- 
nessa. 



Cadentu, Indeed, bellere him who win, haa 
acsured u». that, in gueh a perilous Intercourae. 
he himself prenerved the limita which were 
unhappily tran^grewscd by the unfortunate 
Vaoeaaa, hia more impacaioned pupil. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Oad'mua. [Gr. KafiMo*.] {Gr.tf-Rom. 
Myt/i.) A son of Agenor, king of 
Phfenicia, and a brother of Europa. 
He is the reputed founder of the city 
of Thebes, in Bo[>otia ; and he is saicl 
to have invented, or at least to have 
brought from Phcrnicia, the old Greek 
alphabet of sixteen letters, namely, 
afiyStiKkfivonparv. These 
are called Cndmean letterg. They 
were afterward increased by the ad- 
dition of eight more, named Jonic 
UtitrSj namely, Kri0(^x^*»' 

C$.du'ce-U8. [Lat., from Gr. KJipri. 
KetoF, a herald's wand, ^olic Kopv- 
Ktiov (r l>eing changed into its cog- 
nate, </), from Kripvf, a herald.] ( Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth. ) A winged staff or 
rod, with two serpents entwined 
.about it ; an attribute of Mercury. 

Cad'w^. A feigned name assumed 
by Arviragus in Shakespeare's" Cym- 
beline." See AnvntAGUs. 

Cno'u-lus. (Rom. Myth. ) A son of 
Vulcan, a robber, and the reputed 
founder of l*ra*neste. 

Cagliostro, Count de (k^l-vos^tro). 
Tlie assumed name of Joseph Balsa- 
mo (1743-1795), one of the most im- 
pudent and successful impostors of 
modem times. 

Ca'iuB, Dp. A French phvsician, in 
Shakespeare's "Merry tVives of 
Windsor." 

Bad in themiielveii [certain portions of Boa- 
wcllV " Lift of John«on "]. they are good 
dramtttically, like . . . theclippea Engll»h of 
Dr. Caiu*. Macaulay. 

Calandrino (k^-l^n-dre^no). The 
subject of a storv in Boccaccio's " De- 
cameron " (Day 8, Tale 9). His 
mishaps, as Macaulay states, " have 
made all Euroiw merry for more than 
four centuries." 

Cal'5h&s. [Gr. KaAxac] (Gr. <f 
Rtim. Myth.) A famous sooth.^ayer 
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who accompanied the Greeks to 
Troy. 

Cal'e-d^n. A poetical contraction of 
Caltdonia. See Caledonia. 

Not thu». In ancieut iluvi» of (Mleiion, 
yft* thy voice tnute amid tJic fv»ul crowd. 

iiu- W. :Scott. 

Cal'e-do'ni-^. The ancient Latin 
name of Scotland, otlen used as a 
synonym of Scotland in modern poe- 
try. 

O VMtedoniiu Btern and wild. 
Meet nurse fur a poetic cliiUlI 

^i^- W. Scott. 

Calendars, The Three. See Three 
Cauckdakm, The. 

Cal'1-b^n. [A metathesis of canntia/.] 
A savage and deformed slave of 
Prospero, in Shakespeare's " Tem- 
pest." He is represented as being 
the "freekled whelp" of Sycorax, a 
foul hag, who was banished from Ar- 
gier (or Algiers) to the desert island 
afterward inhabited by Prospero. 

Mlir '' Caliban . . . i» all earth, all 
condeuited aud gro.4fl in fi'elin!;s and im- 
ages : he hH9 tlie d iwning.<« nf under- 
Bt:iuding. without rei<<on or the moral 
sense ; and in him, an in some brute nn- 
im:il8, this advance to the int**llertual 
fiicultie.«, without the moral sense, Is 
marked by the appearance of ricf.'^ 

Coir ridge. 

The quantity of furioua abuse poured out 
aealnst the Bourbonn ini^cht have authorized 
tat* authurk to uae the words of CVj/i'mim, — 

• 

" You taueht me lan^u^^^^t and my profit 
on t 
I»— I know how to curse." Sir W. Scott. 

Oal'1-bum. See Excalibur. 

Calt-dore. [(ir., l)eautifully gifted.] 
A knight in Si)enser'8 " Faery 
Queen," typical of courtesy, and 
8upp<>sed to bo intended as a portrait 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 

In renlity. ho [Sir Uawain] wai the Calulort 
of the Round Tuble. Soutfieff. 

Cft-lip'o-lis. A character in "The 
lluttle of Alcazar" (1.51)4), an inflat- 
ed play attrilMited by Dyee to (leorge 
Peele, a dramatist of the Klizal)ethan 
age ; — referred to by Pistol, hi Shake- 
si>eare*s " 2 Henrj* IV./' a. ii., sc. 4. 

ILirk vc, mont fiilr rali/iolh. ... If thou 
tjikt'-t nil tliut troiilde of »kc"Wt.Tiii» thywif 
to;;ttlior. like n trn«sed fowl, that tnere nvxy 
Iw more iil«:»Mirc in the carving, even !»rive 
thy wlf the labt)r. air W. Scott. 

0$-li8'ti. The name of the heroine 



of Rowe'8 " Fair Penitent/' charac- . 
terized as 

" hauehtr, insolent. 
And fierce with hi^h disdain." 

No high Cali»ta that ever issued (Vom stoty* 
teller's brain will impress us more deeply than 
this meanest of the mean, and for a goud 
reason, — that she issued from the maker nf 
men. VarlgU. 

Cal-li'o-pe. [Gr. KoAAtowr;, the beau- 
tiful-voiced. J (Or. ^ Horn. MyOi.) 
One of the nine Muses. She pre- 
sided over eloquence and epic |)oeti7', 
or poetry in general, and was the 
mother of Ori>heuM and Linus. She 
was usually represented with a style 
and waxen tablets. 

Cal-lis'to. [Gr. KoAAmttw.] {Gr. (f 
Rom. Afyth.) An Arcadian n^nnphf 
and a favorite of Jupiter, who meta- 
morphosed her into a she-bear, that 
their intimacy might not become 
known to Juno. Her son Areas 
having met her in the chase, one 
day, was on the point of killing her, 
but Jupiter prevented him by placing 
both of them in the heavens as the 
Great Bear and the Little Bear. 

Cal'j^-d(^n. A forest supposed to have 
occupied the northern portion of 
Great Britain ; very celebrated in 
the romances relating to King Arthur 
and Merlin. 

C$-l7P'80. [Gr. KaAv4rw.] (Gr. 4' 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Atlas. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
reigned in the island of Ogygia, 
whose situation and even existence 
are doubted. Here she received 
Ulysses, on his way home from 
Troy, entertaining him with great 
hospitality, and promising him im- 
mortality if he would remain with 
her as a husband. Ulysses refused, 
and, after seven years' delay, he was 
permitted to depart by order of Mer- 
cury, the messenger of Jupiter. 

A solitary rover. In such a voraice. with 
such nautical tartlcn. will meet with adven- 
tures. Nay ; mm we forthwith discover, a cer- 
tain CahntmAAnmX detains him at the very 
out.«et, iind, n«i it were, falsiflea and oversets 
his whole reckoning;. Carl^lt. 

Caxnaoho (kit-mA'cho.) A character 
in an episode in Cer\-antes'8 *'I)on 
Quixote," who gets cheated out of 
his bride after having made great 
preparations for their weddin**". 
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Cimaralsaman, Frinoe. See 

PkINCK CAMAKAL.ZAMAN. 

Cun'bMu. In the "Voyages" of 
Marco Polo, the chief city of the 
province of Cathay. It is now iden- 
tified with Pekin. 

Cam'bri-^. The ancient Latin name 

of Wales, often used by modem 

poets. It is derived from Cambtr, 

the son of Brutus, a legendary king 

of Britain. Brutus at liis death left 

the isle to his three sons, one of 

whom, Camber, received the western 

part. 

When ttara through cypreu - bought are 
gleaming. 
Ana llre-llieii wander bright and free. 
Still of thy harps, thy mountains dreaming. 
My thought*, wild Ccwnfrrio, dwelt with tnee. 

Mr». J/emtuu. 

Cam'baB-oan, or Cam-bus'o&n. A 
king of Tartary, in Chaucer's 
"Siguier's Tale," to whom, upon the 
anniversary of his birthday, the king 
of Araby and Ind wnds as presents 
a brazen horse capable of transport- 
ing his rider into the most distant 
region of the world in the space of 
twenty-four hours ; a mirror of glass 
endued with the power of discover- 
ing the most hidden machinations 
of treason, and of showing anv dis- 
asters which might threaten to "befall 
Ihe possessor; a naked sword which 
could pierce armor deemed impene- 
trable; and a ring — intended for 
Canace, Cambuscan's daughter — 
which would enable the owner to 
understand the language of every 
Bpecies of birds, and the virtues of 
everv plant. The poem ends abrupt- 
ly, the conclusion of the story having 
either been lost, or never >*Titten. 



^ <' I think that it is not unlikely 
that Chaucer had seen ' The Trarela of 
Marco Polo,' and that Cambusran, or 
(Jamba's Can. is a contraction of Cam- 
balu Can. ^e may ohwrve that the 
name of one of his sons Im Cntnhallo. Of 
Algarsif, the other son, I cnn gire no ac- 
count. The name of his daughter, Can- 
tee, i« Greek. Keightley. 

4^ *' It is strange that Milton should 
have pronounced the word Cambux'enn ; 
Dor is it pleasant, when his robust line 
mujit be rebounding in the ear of every 
one to whom the ntory \» called to mind, 
*o he forceil to obey even the greater dic- 
tatioD of the original, and throw the 



accent, as undoubtedly it ought to b« 
thr«)wn, on the flrKt and latui s> liable. On 
no theory, as respects Chaucer's verai- 
fitation, dues it appear intelligible how 
Milton could have thrown the accent on 
the second syllable, wneu the other read- 
ing >itare» us iu the face throughout 
Cbaucer'ri poem." Ltigk Hunt. 

ThiM noble king, this Tartre CaitAuMcaiit 
Hadde two itoaeii by Elllcta, hia wif. 
Of which the* elduHt iHino liijjhtu Al^usif, 
That oUier wa« ycleped CainbaUo. 

Ckcmcer. 
Or call up him that left half told 
The Htory of Ccuubwtcan bold. 
Of Cam boll and uf Al^pirufb. 
And who had Canace to wile. 
That owned the virtuoua ring and glaaii 
And of the wundroun horae of bnuw 
On which the Tartar king did ride. MUtom 

I have atill bv mc the b<-ginningii of kcvera* 
•torieK, . . . which, after in vain endeavorin. 
to mold them into shape, I threw aitide, lik^ 
the tale of CkuHbuacan, '* left half told." 

r. Moore. 

Cambyses, King. See King CaMs 

B\\SK8. 

Cam'de-o. { Hindu Myth.) The god 
of love. See KAma. 

The tenth Avatar comes! at Heaven's com- 
mand. 
Shall Serii»wattec wave her hallowed wand. 
And Caintleo bright auu Gancsa i>ubliine 
Shall hIeHs with joy their own propitious 
cUmel CaiupbeU. 

Caxn'e-15t. A parish in Somerset- 
shire, England (now called (Queen's 
Camel ), where King Arthur is said 
to have held his court, and where the 
vast intrenchments of an ancient 
town or station — called by the in- 
habitants "King Arthur's' Palace " 
— are still to be seen. It is some- 
times erroneously identified with 
Winchester. Sliakespeare alludes to 
Camelot as being famous for a breed 
of geese. 

Gno»e, if once I had thee upon Sarum plain, 
I *d drive tlice cackling home to Camrlot. 

Lfttr. 

Ca-me'nsB. {Rtm. Mvfh,) Prophetic 
nymphs, of whom Kgeria was the 
most celebrated. The Roman poets 
often apply the name to the Muses. 
[Written also, but improj^erly, C a- 
m oc n a?.] 

C&-inil^ft. A vii^n queen of the 
Volxcians, famous for her fleetnoss 
of foot and her grace. She assisted 
Turnus in his war again^^t yEneas, 
and signalized herself by undaunted 
braverv. 
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"The first female warrior in the 
Camilla of YirKil" Dr. Johnson. 

'When Ajax atrives aome rock*« vast weight 

to throw, 
The line, too, Ubon, and the words move 

slow. 
Not so when twlft CainiUa tconn ttie plain. 
Flies o'er the unbending com, or slLitnii along 

the main. I'opc. 

Candide (kon'ded', 62). The hero of 
Voltaire's celebrated novel of the 
same name, in which he collects to- 
gether the most dreadful misfortunes, 
and heaps them upon the head of a 
single individual, with the intention, 
prooabl^, of inculcating a philosoph- 
ical inditierence to the disasters and 
disappointments and sorrows which 
inevitably beset human life. 

The boy-aathor LBecltfonl] appears already 
to have rubbed all tlie bloom uff his hearti 
and, in the midst of his dazzling };cnius. one 
trembles to thinli thata i*tripliii{; of years so 
tender should have attained the cool cyniciMn 
of a Oxndi/Je. Loml. Qu. Rev. 

Candor, Mrs. A noted slanderer in 
Sheridan's " School for Scandal." 

jK9^ '"'• The name of ^ Mrs. Caudor ' has 
become one of those formidable by-words 
which hare more power in putting folly 
and Ill-nature out of counU'nHnce than 
whole Tolumes of the wiaeiit remonstrance 
and reasooing." T. Moore. 

Ills [Steme'nl friends, . . . wrote to him of 
the rumor (that he had accepted a bribe], and 
of how the 1 orkshirc Mm. Cawlor* were cir- 
culntinK that he had furnisheil all the details 
of that complacent sketch. Fercy Fitzgerald. 

C^nid'i-^. A sorceress often men- 
tioned by Horace. She used wax 
figures in working her spells and en- 
chantments, and, by her conjurations, 
she made the moon descend »from 
the heavens. 

The savor is sweet, but It hath been cooked 
by a Caniflia or an Erichtho. .Sir W. Scott. 

Oan-nuoks'. A nickname applied to 
Canadians by people in the United 
States. [Written also Cunnucks.] 
fc-no'pu8. [Gr. Kai-wwo?.") {Gr. if 
Rom. Myth. ) The pilot of Menelaus, 
killed in Eg>'pt by the bite of a 
poisonous serpent,' when returning 
from Troy. lie was buried by Men- 
elaus on the site of the town of 
Canopus, which derived its name 
from him. According to some ac- 
counts, Canopus was worshiped in 
Kgypt as a divine being, and was 
represented in the shape of a jar with 
small feet, a thin neck, a swollen 



body, and a round back. [Writtoi 
also Canobus.J 

Capability Brown. Launcelot Brown, 
a famous English gardener of the 
last centurj;— so called from hi« 
constant use of the w^ord " capabil- 
ity," as well as on account of his 
genius for making sterile or naked 
grounds fruitful and beautiful. 

There [• a very largre artificial lake (atBWo- 
*'®*.™Jl.**\''^*V'^" createfl by Capdhilitp Brorm, 
and fills the basin that he scooped for it, just 
as if Nature had poured these broad waters 
into one of her own valleys. Hawtkormt, 

Cap'f-neda. [Gr. Ka-Koytv^.] (Gr. 
Myth.) One of tlie seven heroes 
who marched trom Argos against 
Thebes. He was killed with a thun- 
der-bolt by Jupiter for impiously say- 
ing that not even the lire of Jupiter 
should prevent him from scaling the 
walls or the city. See Evadne. 

Cape of Storms. See Stormy Cape. 

Capitan (kX'pe'to'^', 62). A boastful, 
swaggering, cowardly fellow, who 
figurod in almost all the French 
faroes and comedies proviouB to the 
time of Moli^re. 

Caps and Hats. See Hats axo 
Caps. 

Captain, The Black. See Black 
Captain, The. 

Captain Ijoys. [Fr. Le CapUaine 
Loy$.^ A sobriquet given, by her 
contemporaries, to i^ouise Lab^ (1526- 
1566), who, in early life, embraced 
the profession of arms, and gave re- 
peated proofs of the greatest valor. 

Captain Bight. A fictitious com- 
mander — like the Captain Rock of 
more recent times — whom the peas- 
ants in the south of Ireland, in the 
last centurv, were sworn to obey. 

Captain Bock. The fictitious name 
of a leader of Irish insurgents about 
the year 1822, who appeared contin- 
ually in large masses, among the hills 
and* valleys, and might, at almost 
any time of night, be met with in 
the highways. They were said to be 
under the command of a Captain, or 
General, Rock, and all the lawless 
notices they issued were signed in 
his name. * The term is supposed tf 
have been a common imaginary title 
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adopted by the chief confederates, — 
whose identity waa never established. 

Cap'u-let. The head of a uoble house 
of Verona, in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of "Romeo and Juliet," — hustile to 
the house of Montague. He is rep- 
leeented as a jovial, te^ty old man, 
self-willed, violent, and tyrannical. 

Oap'u-let, Isady. Wife of Capulet, 
in Shakespeare's trsigedy of ** Komeo 
and Juliet.'* 

49^ *^ Then Lady Capulet oomen sweep- 
ing by with her tnin of velvet, her black 
hood, her Ikn, and her romrjr, — the vary 
beau-ideal ot a proud Italittu macron of 
the fifteenth century, whom oOer to poi- 
M>o Homeo iu revenge for the death of 
Tybalt stamps her with one very char- 
•eteristlo trsiit of the age and country. 
Yet she loves her dnughter ; and there la 
a touch of remorseful tenderness in her 
lamentation over her which adds to our 
Impresrion of the timid softness of Juliet 
sod the harsh sul\iection in which shs 
has been kept." Mrs. Jameson, 
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. , 'The Capnlets and Montagues ( Q^ 
tUetti and Montexchi^ or Monticoli) were 
two rival hou<tes of Verona in the latter 
part of the thirteenth and the early part 
of the fourteenth centuries. The famiUar 
expression, ** the tomb of the Capulets,'* 
does notoccur in Shakespeare. It has not 
been found in any author previous to 
Burke, and probably originated with him. 
In a tetter to Matthew Smith, he says, *' I 
would rather sleep in the comer of a lit- 
tle country church-yard than in the tomb 
ofaUthe Capuiets.^^ 

Gftr'^.b^, Marquia of. [Fr. Afar- 

Su de Cni-abns^ maf'ke' du kA'ri'- 
']. A fanciful title employed to 
designate a man who possesses, or 
nuikes a boast of po^^^sessing, large 
estates; a feudal lord; or, in general, 
My pompous and purse-proud in- 
dividual. The name occurs in the 
nureeiy tale, ** Puss in Boots," and 
B^ranger has adopted it as the title 
of one of his most popular l3rric8. 
See Puss in Boots. 

"See thb old marquis treating ne 

A« if a conquered race: 
Hk raw-boned steed has brought him back 

From di«tant hl<llnjf-ploce. 
With mber branrll»hed o'er hia head 

That never dealt a blow. 
The noble mortal marchcn on, 

And aeeka hl» old chateau. 
«*•• off. hatA off I near and fta, 
"ow to the Marquia of Cambas." 

Stranger, TVom. 



The Statas Oeneral aMcmblcd May i iTggi, 
The delegates of the poor were to meet under 
the same roof witli the titled aristocntts who 
had trampled on their social riglits and do- 
mestic attecUons so long, with the niiterod 
lords who had extracted their last nheaves of 
corn. The opiiuucnts sat fkce to fiice — the 
IMile. thoughtfiii, and emaciated dice of the 
tufferinK and revcnseftil tUm-ttat, the bloat- 
ed, handHOine, and contemptuous foce of the 
high-born biMhon and |x>li»lied duke. They 
must have looked at each other with xtranec-Iy 
ominous eyes when they met fbr the flrst 
time, and Jacques Bonhomme examined the 
Mfurouieiie Oara6a«acroaa the gulfof so manv 
hundred years. Jiev. J. White, 

In Vivian Grey, his [Disraeli's] views seemed 
bounded by a desire to find a Marfruiit de 
Qtrabae. )imUeM. 

C&r^doo. A knight of the Round 
Table, distinguished for his valor, 
but yet more as the husband of a 
chaste and constant lady, the only 
dame in Queen Guinever's train 
who could wear a certain mantle de- 
signed to prove matrimonial lidehty. 
He was sumamed Bntf-Bras^ or 
" Shnmken-Arm," a Norman corrup- 
tion of FrieckrFras, or "Strong-Arm." 
To explain the reason of the former 
eipithet, the later romancers feigned 
that a wicked enchanter caused a 
serpent to fasten on Caradoc's arm, 
and suck his fle.sh and blood, and 
that no human power was able to as- 
suage his pain, or remove the reptile. 
Caradoc is the hero of an old ballad 
entitled " The Boy and the Mantle." 

CAr't-thiB. The mother of the Caliph 
Vathek, m Beckford's tale of this 
name; represented as an adept in 
judicial astrology and magic. 

Cardenio {Sp.pnm, kaf-da'ne-o). A 
distracted lover — the dupe of a per- 
fidious friend — whose adventures 
form an episode in the history of 
" Don Quixote." 

Car'du-el (6). A name given, in the 
old romances about Arthur and his 
knights, to the city of Carlisle. 

Carls^p, Mr. A plausible villain in 
Dickens's '* Dombey and Son." 

Oarto Ehan. A nickname given to 
Charles James Fox ( 1 740-1 8[)6), on 
account of a bill which he brought 
into Parliament, in 1783, for a new 
regulation of the East Imlios, from 
the 8uppo8ition that he aimed to 
estaldish a dictatorship in his own 
person. 
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Carlyle, Jupiter. See Juptter Car- 

LYLE. 

Carmilhan. See Klabotermann. 

Car'pi-o, Ber-nar'do del. A very 
ancient mythical, or semi-mythical, 
hero ot' Cliristian Spain, who signal- 
ized himseh', chiefly in the Moorish 
army, by his chivalrous deeds. He 
is said to have been an illegitimate 
Bon of Don Sancho, Coimt of Sal- 
dana, and of Dona Ximena, a si>tter 
of King Alfonso, siimamed The 
Chaste. He is a favorite hero in the 
old Spanish romances and ballads, in 
which the honor is claimed for him 
of slaying the famous Orlando, or 
Roland, on the fatal lield of Konces- 
valles. 

Oar-r&s'co» Samson. [Sp. Satuon 

CarranciK sin-sdn' kaf-ras^ko.] A 

waggish bachelor of Salamanca who 

figures in Cervantes's romance, *'Don 

Quixote." 

He may nerhapa bnMt of arrMtinft the |^n- 
rnil attention, in the aame manner as the 
bachelor Sammn Carrofco, of fixing the 
weather-cock LaGirelda uf Seville for weekit, 
month*, or years, that is, for as lon)( as the 
wind shall uniformly blow fh>m one quarter. 

5»r W. Scott. 

Car-taph'i-lu8. Sec Jew, The Wan- 
dering. 

Casella (ki-zeMft). The name of a 
musician and old friend of Dante, 
immortalized by him in his poem 
entitled " La Divina Commedia." 
Dante, on his arrival in Purgatory, 
fsees a vessel approaching freighted 
with souls, under the conduct of an 
angel, to be cleansed from their 
pins, and made tit for Paradise. 
When they are disembarked, the 
pf)et recognizes in the crowd his old 
friend Ca«iella. In the course of an 
affectionate interview, tlie poet re- 
quests a soothing air, and Ca.<<ella 
nmgs, with enchanting sweetness, 
Dante's second canzone. 

Pante shall f^ve fame leave to set thee hif^her 
Than his Cfifclla, whom he wo<K*d to sing. 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 

MilUyn. 

Caal-mere. A Polish emigrant in 
"The Rovers, or The Double Ar- 
rangement," in the poetry of the 
" Anti-Jacobin." See Beefington, 

MllX)K. 



Cas-Ban'drft. [Gr. Kaaadyipa.] {Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) A beautiful daugh- 
ter of Priam and Hecuba. Accord- 
ing to the poets, she possessed the 
gift of prophecy, but none believed 
her predictions. 

Cassim Baba. See Baba, Cassim. 

Cas'si-o (kashl-o). Lieutenant of 
Othello, and a tool of lago, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Othello." 

Indeed, I have so poor a brain myself, when 
I impose upon it the lenxt burden beyond ni.v 
usual three glasses, thnt I have o'niv. likf 
honest CoMiOt a very vasrue recollection of 
the concision of last night. Sir VT. Scott. 

Cas-si'o-pe, or Cas'8i-o-pe'i-$ (20). 
[Gr. KaatrioiTT}, Kfluratoircio.] ( Irr. tf 
Jiom. Myth.) The wife of Cepheu.<», 
and the mother of Andromache. She 
was an Ethiopian by birth, and wa.s 
BO proud of her beauty that she even 
exalted it above that of the sea- 
n\^mph8, and thus incurred their en- 
mity. After death she was placed 
among the stars, forming the constel- 
lation popularly known as " The 
Lady in her Cliair." [Written also 
Cassiepeia.] 

That starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty's praise al>ove 
The sca-nyuiphs, and Uieir powers ofTended. 

MiUam. 

Cas'tft-lj^. A poetical form of Castalin^ 
the name of a spring at the foot of 
Mt. Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. The poets feigned that 
its waters filled the mind of those 
who drank of it with poetic inspira- 
tion. 

Cas-ta'r$. [Probably from Lat, r rw/zr, 
fem. of cnstiMy chaste ; perhaps ca^n 
ara, sacred altar.l A poetical name 
under which William Habington 
(1605-1654) celebrated the praises 
of Lucia, daughter of the first Lord 
Powis, the lady whom he married. 

Castle, Doubtins. See Doubting 
Castlk. 

Castle of Indolence. The title of a 
poem by Thomson, and the name of 
a cnstle de>cribed in it as situated in 
a pleasing land of drowsiness, where 
every sense was steeped in the most 
luxurious and enervating delights. 
The owner of this castle was a pow- 
erful enchanter, who sought by tli« 
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exercise of ma^cal arts to entice un- 
warj' passers-by within the gate, that 
he nii^ht deprive them of their 
manly strength, take away all their 
high hopes and aims, and engage 
them in a constant round of seuijual 
amusements. 

The effect of the clini«te, the «lr, the se- 
renity and »weetnck» uf the place, in almust aa 
■educdTe aa that of the Castle of tntlolntct'. 

W. Irving. 

Castles in Spain. See ChXteaux 

EN KSPAGNE. 

Castlewood, Beatrix. The heroine 
of Thackeray's novel of " Ivsmond; " 
*' perhaps the finest picture of splen- 
did, lustrous physical beauty ever 
given to the world." 

Cas'tor. [Gr. Kao-rwp.] ( Gr, ^ Itom. 
Mtrih.) A son of Leda, and a brother 
of Pollux, or Poh'deuces. According 
to some writers, they were twins, and 
Jupiter was their father; others as- 
sert that they were the sons of Tyn- 
dareus, king of Laceda?mon ; others, 
again, say mat Pollux was the son of 
Jupiter, and Castor of Tyndareus. 
Hence Pollux was immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and 
death, like other men. But such was 
the mutual affection of the two 
brothers, that Jupiter granted the 
prayer of Pollux, and consented that 
they should share each other's lot, by 
living, alternately, one day in the un- 
der-world, and the next in heaven. 
According to a different form of the 
story, he rewarded their mutual nt- 
tacHment by placing them among the 
stars as Gtmini^ or " The Twins," the 
third constellation of the zodiac. 
[Castor and Pollux are sometimes 
called the Dioscuri, or " Sons of Jove." 
and Tvndarida^ or ** Sons of Tynda- 
reus."] 

C|-thay'. An old name for China, 
said to have been introduced into 
Europe by Afan^o Polo, the celebrat- 
ed V^enetian traveler. It is corrupted 
from the Tartar appellation KinOii 
(ke-tF), that is, the countr>' of the 
Khitans, who occupied the northern 
portions of the empire at the period 
ofthe Mongol invasion. The hero- 
ine of Bojardo's " Orlando Innamo- 



rato," the beautiful Angelica, was a 

princess of Cathay. 

Through the shadow of the i^Iobe we sweep 



Into the younjfer day ; 
r fifty yean of " 
Cathay. 



Better fifty yean 



£urope than a cycle of 
Tennymn%. 



Catholic Mi^'esty. A title first given 
in 739 by Gregory III. to Alfonso 
I. of Spam, who was thereupon sur- 
named The Catholic. The title was 
also given to Ferdinand V., in 1474. 
It was bestowed upon Ferdinand and 
his queen by Innocent VIII., on ac- 
count of their zeal for the Roman 
Catholic religion, and their establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain. 

Ca'to-Street Conspiracy. {Eng. 
Hist. ) A plot of a gang of low and 
desiderate politicians to murder the 
ministers of the crown at a cabinet- 
dinner at Lord Harrowby's, with the 
view of raising an insurrection in 
London, and overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. The conspirators were ar- 
rested in Cato Street, Feb. 23, 1820, 
and Thistlewood — one of the ring- 
leaders — and four of his chief as- 
sociates, having been convicted of 
treason, were executed May 1. 

Caudle, Mrs. Margaret. The feigned 
author of a series of '* Curtain Lec- 
tures" delivered in the course of 
thirty years, between eleven at night 
and seven in the morning, to her 
husband, Mr. Job Caudle, "one of 
the few men whom Nature, in her 
casual bounty to women, sends into 
the world as patient listeners." The 
real author of these humorous and 
famous lectures was Douglas Jerrold. 

Violante wan indeed « bewitching child, — 
a child to whom 1 deft^ Mm. CawTlc herself 
(Immortfil Mrt. Caudle. ')\o have beon a hamh 
•tcp-inother. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

C4u11ne, Sir. The hero of an an- 
cient English ballad of the same 
name, preserved in Percy's " Re- 
liques." 

C4u'nu8. [Gr. Kavvof.] See Byd* 

LIS. 

Caustic, Christopher. A pseudo* 
nvm adopted bv Thomas (Jreen Fes- 
senden (1771-1837) in his Hudibras- 
tic poem called " Terrible Tractora- 
tion." 

Caustic, Colonel. A prominent char- 
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acter in "The Lounger," sketched 
by Menry Mackenzie. He is *^ a tiue 
gentleman of the last age, somewtiat 
severe in his remarks upon the pres- 
ent." 

Cautionary Towns. {Ena. Hut.) A 
name given to the towns of Briel, 
Flushing, Kammekins, and Wal- 
cheren, which were placed, in 1585, 
in Queen Elizabeth's posMc^sion as 
security for the payment of troops 
fumislied bv her to the Netherlands. 
Only one tfiird of the sum was re- 
funded ; but the Cautionary Towns 
were, notwithstanding, delivered up, 
July 14, 1616, a treaty for this purpose 
having been signed May 22. 

Gave of Mam'm^^n. The abode of 
the god of riches, described in the 
seventh canto of the second book of 
Spenser's " Faery Queen." 



"By what subtle art of tracing the 
mental proceMse.i it Is effected, we are not 
philosophers enough to explain ; but in 
that wonderful episode of the Cave of 
Mammon, in which the Money Ood ap- 
pears fin*t in the lowest form of a tiiiwr, 
is then a worker of me tain, and beconiett 
the god of all the treasures of the world, 
and has a daughter, Ambition, before 
whom all the world kneels for forors, — 
with the Hesperian flruit, the waters of 
Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands 
vainly, but not impertinently, in the 
same stream, — that we should be at one 
moment in the care of an old hoarder of 
treasures, at the next at the forge of the 
Cyclops, in a palace and >et in hell, all 
at once, with the shifting mutations of 
the most raiubliug dream, and our judg- 
ment yet all the time awake, and neither 
able nor willing to detect the fallacy, is 
a proof of that hidden sanity which still 
guides the poet in the wildest seeming 
aberrations.'' CkarUs Lamb. 

Gave of Montesinos. See Monte- 

8IN08. 

Ge'orops. [Gr. K«>pa>i!».] {Or. Afyth.) 
The first king of Attica, described as 
an autochthon, the upper part of 
whone body was human, while the 
lower part was that of a dragon. He 
is said to have instituted marriagf, 
altars, and sacrificos, and to have in- 
troduce<l agriculture, navigation, and 
commerce. 

Gdd'ric. A Saxon thane, of Rother- 



wood, in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
'* ivanhoe." 

Cel'a-d^n. 1. The hero of an epi* 
sode in the poem of '' Summer,'' in 
Thomson's ** SeaiH>ns ; " in love with 
Amelia, who is described as having 
been killed in his arms by a strokt 
of lightning. 

2. > A poetical name for any swain, 
or rustic lover. 

Had we been the Celadon and Chloe of s 
country villaf^, he could not have refarded 
us aa more equiJ, ao far a« the world went 

Sir E. Buiwer Lfttim, 

Ge-l8B'no. [Gr. KcAoti^.l ( Gr. f -Am. 
MyOi.) One of the Harpies. See 
Harpies. 

Celestial City. In Banyan's "Pil* 
grim's Progress," the city toward 
which Christian makes his pilgrim* 
age; — the heavenly Jerusalem, 
whose splendors are portrayed in the 
Apocalypse. 

Celestial Empire. A name often 
used, in Europe and America, as a 
popular designation of China. It is 
derived, according to Williams, from 
the Chinese words Tien Ch"n, that 
is, Heavenly Dynasty, meaning the 
kingdom ruled over* by the dynasty 
appointed by Heaven. 

Celia. 1. Daughter of Frederick, the 
usurping duke, in Shakespeare's '* At 
You Like It." 

2. The name given by Thomas 
Carew, an English poet of the sev- 
enteenth century, to his lady-love, 
whose real name is unknown. 

C^limdne (sft'le^mftn' 31.ia3). 1. A 
misanthrope in Moli^re's **'Let 
Prccieu.ses Ridicules." 

2. A coquette in ^Ioli^re*8 " Misan- 
thrope," — an admirable portrait. 

Cen't^ur;. [Lat. Cen/^mrt, Gr. 
Ktvravpoit bulI-killers.] ( Gr. (f- Rom. 
Myth.) According to the earliest ae« 
counts, a rude and savage people 
of Thessalv, aften%'ard described as 
monsters fialf man and half horse, 
and particularly celebrated for their 
contest with the I^apithae. See 
Lapitii.e. 

Century "WTiite. A sobriquet given 
to John White (15^0-1645), a bar- 
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mter and political writer of the time 
of the English Coraraon wealth, from 
his principal publication, " The First 
Century of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests, Made and Admitted into 
Beneticea by the Prelates," &c. 

Ceph't-lus. [Gr. K^^oAof.] {Gr. f 
Bom. Mjfth.) The husband of Pro- 
crift. See Procris. 

(VphefLs (28). [Gr. Ki|^€v«.] {Gr. f 
Rom, Myth.) 1. One of the Argo- 
. nauts. 

* 2. King of Ethiopia, husband of 
Cassiopeia, and father of Andromeda. 

C8rn>e-ru8 (4). [Gr. Kcp0cp(K.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myl/i.) A dog with three heads, 
a serpent's tail, and a snaky mane, 
who guarded the portal of Hades, 
into which he admitted the shades, 
but from which he never let them out 
again. Hercules overcame him, and 
. brought him away. 

0e'reB(9). {Gr. 4- Rom. Myth.) The 
daughter of Saturn and Ops, sister of 

I Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Juno, and 
Vesta, mother of Proserpine, and 

. goddess of com, harvest, and flowers. 

^ She is usually represented as riding 
in a chariot drawn b}" dragons ; with 
a torch or a basket in her hand, and 
crowned with poppies or ears of com. 

I GSrl-m^n. A lord of Ephesus, in 
' Shakespeare^s "Pericles." 

w Oe^x. [Gr. KlH>^] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
^ Myth.) See Alcyone. 

Ohad'band, The Bev. Mr. A char- 
acter in EHckens's " Bleak House ; " 
a type of hypocritical piety. 

I pM'^ont'. One of the dramatis per- 
»ona in Otway's tragedy of "The 
Orphan.'* 

WhT, He«Ten love you I I would u •oon 
Invite'a llre-bntnd into my Bteck-yanL — he '■ 
ka Almaaxor, • ChamotU. Sir W. Scott. 

Champion of the Virgin. A title 
mven to St. Cyril of Alexandria. See 

* Doctor OF THE Incaknation. 

L Shirl-tds. [Gr. Xapim.] ( Gr. <f Rtrm. 
) Myth.) The Graces. See Graces. 

Charlies. A sobriquet given to the 
night-watchmen of London before the 
organization of the police force by Sir 



Robert Peel in 1829. They were ro 
called from King Charles 1., who, in 
1040, extended and improved the 
police system of the metropolis. 

Char'mi-^n. A kind-hearted bnt 
simple-minded female attendant on 
Cleopatra, in Shakespeare's play of 
"Antony and Cleopatra." 

9ha'rdn. [Xapw^.l {Gr. f Rom, 
Myt/i.) A god of Hades, son of Ere- 
bus and Nox. He was an aged and 
dirtv ferrv-man, who conducted the 
Bouls of the buried dead across the 
river Styx. See Styx. 

Oh^-ryb'dia. [Gr. Xapv^«i«.] {Gr. 
4" Rom. Myth.) A ravenous woman, 
turned by .Jupiter into a dangerous 
gulf or whirlpool on the coast of 
Sicily, oppohite to Scylla, on the coast 
of Italy. See Scylla. 

ScyllA wept. 
And chfd her barking waves into attention. 
And fell Ckarybdi* mumiured mA applauae. 

MiUon. 

Chateaux en Espagne (shftaOz' 6n 
nes'pin', 62, 78). [Fr., castles in 
Spam.] Groundless or visionary 
projects; a French phrase sometimes 
used in English, in tlie fifteenth 
centur}', tliev said, in the same sense. 
^\fairt des chateaux en Ane^'^ to build 
castles in Asia. 

Ohauvin (sho'v&n', 62). The princi- 
pal character in Scribe's " Soldat La- 
ooureur;" represented as a veteran 
soldier of the time of the tirst Empire, 
having an unbounded admiration of 
Napoleon, and a blind idolatry of all 
that pertains to him. 

Oherubim, Don. See Don Cheru- 
bim. 

Ohevalier de St. George. See St. 
George, Chevalier de. 

Ohev'y Ohase. The subject and the 
title of a famous old English ballad. 
The event which is commemorated 
is probably the battle of Otterbum, 
which happened in August, 1388, 
and is declart'd by Froissart to have 
been tlie bravest and most chivalrous 
which was fought in his day ; but it 
is impossible to reconcile the inci- 
dents of the poem with history. 

4^ " According to the ballad, Percy 
Towed that he would eater Scotland, and 
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take hid pleamire for three days in the 
woods of bis rival, and slay the deer there- 
in at will. Douglas, when he heard tUe 
Taunt, exriaiuied : * Tell hiui he will find 
one day more than enough/ Accordingly , 
at the time of the hay -harvest, Percy, 
with stag -hounds and archers, passed 
into the domains of his fue, and siew a 
* hundred lallow-deer and harts of grice/ 
When the English had hiuttily cooked 
their game, and were about to retire, 
Earl iKiuglas, clad in armor and heading 
his Scottlsn peers, came on the scene. 
Haughty challenge and defiance pa.«sed 
between the potentates, and the battle 
Joined. In the center of the fr.iy the two 
leaders met. ' Yield thee, Percy I ' cried 
Douglns. *I will >ield to uo Scot that 
was ever born of woman I ' cried Percy. 
During this colloquy, an English arrow 
Btruck Douglas to the heart. ^ Fight on, 
my merry men ! ' cried he. as he died. 
Percy, with all the chivalrous feeling of 
his race, took the dead man by the hand, 
and vowed that he would have given all 
his lands to save him, for a braver kuight 
never fell by such a chance. Sir II ugh 
Montgomery, having seen the fiill of 
Douglas, clapped spurs to his horse, 
dashed on l*ercy, and struck his spear 
through his body a long cloth-> ard and 
more. Although the leaders on both 
sides had fallen, the battle, which had 
begun at break of day, continued till the 
ringing of the curfew • bell. When the 
battle ended, repre>«entatives of every no- 
ble family on either side of the border 
lay on the bloody greensward.'' 

Chambers. 



*' I never heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet." 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

Chioaneau (»he'k&'nr/). A litigious 
tradesman in Racine's comedy, '* Les 
Plaideurs." 

Chicard (she'kaf, 64). [From the ori^ 
inator, a M. Chicard.l The Harlequm 
of the modern French carnival. His 
costume is composed of the most 
various and incongruous articles, but 
generally includes a helmet, a p)os- 
tilion's wig, a Hannei shirt, and 
cavalry trousers. His anns are half 
bare, and are thrust into bufi* gloves 
with large cufl's. 

Chiohevache (shesh'vAsh')- [Fr., 
said to signify literally, " melancholv, 
or sour visage."] [Written also 
Ohichefache and Chinch- 



vache.] A fabulous i 
Chaucer alludes to it near the 
*' The Clerkes Tale." The f( 
is T\Twhitl's note on the pla 

4^ ^' This excellent reading it 
upon the authority of the best 
st4iad of the common one, Che 
The allusion is to the subject c 
ballad, which is still preeervetj 
Uarl. 2261. fol. 270. b. It is a 
pageant, in which two beasts a 
duced, called Bycorne and Chic 
The first is supposed to feed u| 
dient husbands, and the other i 
tieut wives ; and the humor of I 
consists in representing Bycorne 
pered with a superfluity of ft 
('hichevache as half starved." 

ChUde Harold. See H 
Childe. 

Childe Bowland. See Ro> 
Childe. 

Child of Hale. A name oftei 
to John Middleton, a famous 1 
giant, who was bom at Hale, 
cashire, in 1578. His heigl 
nine feet and three inches, *' m 
but six inches,*' says Dr. Plo 
the size of Goliath.'' 

Children in the Wood. Tw 
acters in an ancient and well- 
ballad entitled " The Childrei 
Wood, or The Norfolk Gent. 
Will and Testament," wl 
thought by some to be a di 
recital of the alleged murdei 
nephews bv Richard HI. It 
tain that tlie ballad correspc 
sentiallv with the parrative 
chroniclers. Addison says 
ballad referred to, that it i 
of the darling songs of the c 
people, and the delight of mo 
fishmen at some part of thei 
See the " SpecUtor," Nos. 
179. 

Qhl-mn'r$ (9). [Or. Xt>aipa 
cf Horn. AfytA.) A strange, tire 
ing monster of Lycia, killed 
len>phon. See IIellekopik 

Chinaman, John. A cant or 
name for the Chinese. The 
known instance of its use h 
Letter to the Committee of I 
ment of Drury-Lane Theater, 
1819," p. 64. 
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I (9). [Gr. XeipcuK.] (Or, <f 
Myth.) The wisest and most 
18 of all the Centaurs; noted 
$ skill in music, medicine, and 
ig. He was the instructor of 
68, and many other heroes of 
m story. Jupiter placed him 
I the stars, as the constellation 
antis, or " The Archer." 

Formerly a very common 
in paMtoral poetry, for a mis- 
)r sweetheart, but of late gen- 
appropriated to negresses and 
Is. 

8 (9). [Gr. XAmpk.] (Gr. 
) The wife of Zephyrus, and 
addef<s of flowers; the same 
he Roman Flora. See Flora. 

ihild (kreem'hllt), or Chriem- 
(kreem-hlFdft). The heroine 
German epic poem, the " Nibe- 
1 Lied," represented as a wom- 
the rarest grace and beauty, 
ch beyond conception. By the 
erous murder of her husband, 
ecomes changed from a gentle 
ving woman mto a perfect fury 
'nge. See Bkunehild, Hagen, 
KiED. [Written also K r i e m - 

Ubel. 1. The heroine of the 
mance of " Sir Eglamour of 

L lady in the ancient ballad of 
Cauline," the daughter of a 
lye kinge " in Ireland. 
L lady in Coleridge's poem of 
ne name. 

m. The hero of Bunyan's 
al romance, " The Pilgrim's 
!ss." This celebrated allegory 
•es the awakening of Chris- 
spiritual fears; his resolution 
irt from the City of Destruc- 
here he had resided ; his inef- 
attempts to induce his wife and 
and neighbors to accompany 
is departure; and all the in- 
, whether of a discouraging or 
Porting nature, which befall 
his journey, until he arrives 
'elestial City; the whole being 
d to represent the various ex- 
?s, internal and external, in 
of a real Christian. 



We Bectn to have fkllen amonr the a«. 
quaintances of our old friend Chrutum : sonie- 
tomcB we meet Miutrurt and 'HiTioroui*, nome- 
tune» Mr. lUteffuod and Mr. Lovelust. and 
then again Prudence, Piety, and Charity. 

M<Mcaulatf, 

ghri8'ti-an'$ (kristM-an'ft). The 
wife of Christian, in iBunvan's " Pil- 
grim's Progress," who sets out with 
her children to rejoin her husband in 
the Celestial City, under the guidance 
of Mr. Great-heart. 

One. like the white robe« seen by ChHgHana 
on Uie DelecUble MounUin*, [« proteoled 



from impunty by an inlierent virtue ; the 
other, hke a vlrmn fortre«j. is «ecured aeainst 
asMult by ite forbidding frown and iu terrible 



Other, hke a vlrmn fortre«j. is «ecured against 
asMult by ite forbidding frown and iu terrible 
powers of re«i«Unce. R. G. WhUe. 

Christian Ci9'e-po. A name con- 
ferred upon Lucius Coelius Lactantius, 
an eminent Christian author of the 
early part of the fourth century, on 
account of the remarkable purity and 
eloquence of his style. 

Christian Sen'e-oft. A title some- 
times given to Joseph Hall (1574- 
16.56), Bishop of Norwich, an eminent 
divine, highly esteemed as a moralist. 

Christian Vlr'gil. A title given to 
Marco Girolamo Vida (UUU-1566), 
one of the most ieanied scholars and 
niost elegant Latin writers of his 
time. He was the author of a Latin 
poem in six books, on the life of 
Christ, the " Christias," which is as 
close an imitation of the " ^Eneid '* 
as the great difl^erence in the nature 
of the subject would permit. 

ghris'tXe of the Clint Hill. A char- 
acter in Scott's novel of " The Mon- 
a.stery;" one of JuHan Avenel's re- 
tainers. 

Christopher, St. See St. Christo. 

PHER. 

Chroniclers, The Bhymins. A 

series of writers who arose in England 
about the end of the thirteenth centu- 
ry, and related in verse the fabulous 
and the authentic history of that coun- 
tr>'. The most celebrated of them 
were Layamon, Kobert of Gloucester, 
and Robert de Brunne. 

ghro-non'ho-ton-thol'o-gos. 1. A 
pompous character in a burlesque 
tragedy of the same name by Henry 
Carey. 
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place. I do percdre, of much CteenmlAB 
ware in thia world.'' Cariyle. 

Oi9'e-PO of the Senate. A title 
popularlv given to Geor|re Canning 
(1770-1827), a distinguished British 
statesman, and a very eloquent 
orator. 

Oio'e-po^g Mouth. [Fr. La Boiteke 
ae Cicetvn.] A surname riven, for 
his eloquence, to Philippe Pot (142S- 
1494), prime minister of Louis XI. 

Old, The. [Sp., lord, from Arab. 
snd.] A title given to Don Rodrigo 
Laynez, a Spanish nobleman of the 
eleventh centurv.bv five Moorish gen- 
erals whom he had vanquished. The 
title was confirmed by his king. He 
was also known by the abbreviated 
name of Ruy Diaz (t. e., Rodrigo. 
the son of Diego), and was Count of 
Rivar. In 1065, he was placed by 
Kin^ Sancho at the head of all his 
armies, whence he acquired the ap- 
pellation of Cnmpeador^ i. e., warrior, 
champion. He is said to have died 
at Valencia, in 1100, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his a^e. The details of 
his history are lost in a cloud of ro- 
mantic fiction. He is regarded as the 
model of the heroic virtues of his age, 
and the flower of Spanish chivalry. 

Old Hamet Benengeli. See Ben- 
KNOELi, CiD Hamet. 

Cim-me'ri-^8 (9). [I^t. Cimmerii, 
Gr. Ki/ui/i€ptoi.J {Or. (f Rom. Myth,) 
In the poems of Homer, a people 
dwelling " beyond the ocean-stream," 
in a land where the sun never shines, 
and where perpetual darkness reigns. 
Later writers placed them in Italy, 
near Lake Avemus, and described 
them as living in dark caverns, ex- 
ploring metals, and never coming 
into the light of day. 

Cin'd$r-ell(. [That is, little dnder- 

girl; Fr. Cenarillon, Ger. Aschen- 
rodelj Aschenpultel.'^ The heroine 
of a well-known fairy tale, repre- 
sented as the daughter of a king or a 
rich man, and condemned by a cruel 
step -mother to act the part of a 
houHehold drudge, sitting in the ashes, 
while her more favored sisters are 
dressed in finery and live in splendor. 

For the " Key to the Scheme of Pronunciation,*' with the accompMijinc Kv»pi««.rt«nt 



2. A nickname given to General 
John Burgoyne (d. 1792), on account 
of an inflated address which he de- 
livered to the American Indians 
during the war of the Revolution. 

Ohiysalde (kre'sald'). A character 
in Moliere's " L'ficole des Femmes ; " 
a friend of Amolphe. 

Ohiyaale (kre'sll'). An honest, sim- 
ple-minded, hen-pecked tradesman, 
in Moli^re's comedy, "Les Femmes 
Savantes." 

Chpys'A-or. [Gr. XpvvdMp.] ( Gr, cf 
litpm. Myth.) A son of Neptune and 
Medusa, and the father of ueryon by 
Callirrhoe. 

Chry»aor. rising out of the Ma, 
Showed thuH {(lorioua and thus emuloos. 

Leaving the amia of Calliirhoi!, 
For ever tender, soft, and tremulous. 

Lonafettov. 

ghry-se'is. [Gr. Xpw«nffs.] {Gr, 4 
Rom. Myth.) Daughter of Chryses, 
a priest of Apollo. She was famed 
for her beauty, and for her skill in 
embroidery. In the course of the 
Trojan wkr, she was taken prisoner, 
and given to Agamemnon, who, 
however, was obliged to restore her 
to her father, in order to stop a plague 
which Apollo sent into the Grecian 
camp in answer to the prayer of 
Chrvses. 

» 

Ohu2'Ble-wit, Jonas. A character 
in Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 
zlewit ; ^* distinguished for his mean 
brutality and small tyranny. 

OhuB'sle-wit, Martin. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Oio'e-ro of Germany. [Lot, Cicero 
uermnmo!.] A title given to John 
III., margrave and elector of Bran- 
denburg (1435-1499). 



" Nothiufc struck s discerning pub- 
lic like the talent he had for opeaking : 
spoke * four houra at a stretch Id Kaiser 
Max's Diets, in elegantly flowing Latin,' 
with a fair share of meaning too, and had 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence in him 
that were astonishing to hear. . . . His 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence, onoe 
glorious as the day, procured liim the 
name of * Johannes Cicero,' and that is 
what remains of them, for they are sunk 
now, irretrievable he and they, into the 
belly of eternal Night, the final resting- | 
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The story recounts bow, bv a fainr's 
help, Ciuderella presents herself be- 
fore a young prince, and gains his 
love, to the ciia^n of her sisters, 
who had sought to win his favor, and 
how, when he would pursue her, he 
loses sight of her, and, at last, by 
means of a glass slipper, or, as some 
sav, a golden shcjc, (the gift of the 
fair>',) which she had dropped in her 
flight, and which would fit no other 
foot but hers, he discovers her, and 
then marries her. 

tSf The Btory is very wide-flpread, and 
is told with rariatioDS in different lan- 
gnages. It is of great antiquity, and 
probably derived from the East. Among 
the Oermans, the story is mentioned as 
early a« the sixteenth century, in Rollen- 
hagen^s ^' Fro«chmiiufleler." In France, 
Perrauit and Madame D'Aunoy have in- 
cluded it in their ''Fairy Tales." A 
similar story, of Grecian or Egyptian ori- 
gin, is told of Rhodopis and Psammiti- 
chus In Egypt. 

OI-pft&'KO. A marvelous island, de- 
scribed in the " Voyages " of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveler. It is 
represented as lying in the eastern 
seas, some 1500 miles from land, and 
of its beauty and wealth many stories 
are related. The island of Cipango 
was an object of diligent search with 
Columbus and the early navigators. 
It is supposed by some to be the same 
as Japan. [Written also Zipangi 
and Zipangri.] 

Nor will I be«tow any more attention or 
credit to the idea that America is the fkiry 
region ofZipartffru dtwcribed by that dream- 
ing trarelar, Mareo Polo, the Venetian. 

• W. Irving, 

lSp'oe(4). [Gr. Kipm,.] {Gr.^Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Sol and the 
ocean id Perse, and a noted sorceress. 
She lived in the island of ^a^a, sur- 
rounded with numbers of human 
beings, whom she had changed by 
her drugs and incantations into the 
shape of wolves and lions. When 
Ulysses, in his wanderings, came to 
this island, she turned two-and- 
twenty of his companions into swine ; 
bat Ulvsses himself, having obtained 
from Jlercuiy a sprig of the herb 
«io/y, — of wonderful iwwer to resist 
sorceries, — went boldly to the palace 
of the enchantress, remained unin- 



jured by her drugs, and induced her 
to disenchant his couiruiies. 

Who knoWH not O'rrr, 
The daujfhtor of the Sun. wh«»sfchnrinc'd c\ p 
Whoever taitted lo*«t his uprifrht fliopo. 
And downward fell into a Kroveliutr ewinc? 

Ciroumlooution Office. A desi^" 
nation made use of by Dickens in 
"Little Dorrit," in ridicule of othcini 
delays and indirectne.«*s. The Cir- 
cumlocution Office is described as 
the chief of " public departments in 
the art of perceiving Ami? mU to do ity 
The name has come into popular us© 
ns a M'nonym for governmental rou- 
tine, or " red tape," or a roundabout 
way of transacting public busmess. 

49* '' The AdministratiTe Reform As- 
socintion might have worked for ten 
yearn without producing half of the 
effect wliich Mr. I'lckeos hatt produced 
in the same direction, by flinging out the 
phnue, ' The Circumlocutiou Office.' " 

Mnsson. 

CironsfUio of Thraoe (the-r6n-hel'- 
ye-o). The hero of an old romance 
of chivalry by Bernardo de Vargas. 

Cities of the Plain. The name oflen 
given to Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
chief of the five cities which were 
destroyed bv fire from heaven ( Gen, 
xix.), and t^eu* sites covered by the 
Dead Sea. 

Citizen King. A surname popularly 
given to Louis Philippe, who, in 
1830, was placed on the throne of 
France as the elective king of a 
constitutional monarchv. 

City of Brotherly Ijove. [Gr. 
4>iAa^'A^cia, brotherly love.l "Phil- 
adelphia, the metropolis of Pennsvl- 
vania, is sometimes so called, with 
reference to the signification of the 
name in Greek. 

City of Churches. A name popu- 
larly given to the city of Brooklyn, 
New York, from the unusually large 
number of^ churches which it con- 
tains. 

City of David. A name given to 
Jerusalem by King David, who 
wrested it from the Canaanites, b. c. 
1049. 

City of Destruction. In Bunyan^s 
" Pilgrim's Progress," the imaginary 
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source, which also undoubtedly fu^ 
nished hints to Le Sage ajid to Swift. 

City of Magnificent Bistanoes. A 
popular designation ^vtn to the citr 
of Washinj;ton, the capital of the 
United States, which is laid out on 
a very large scale, being intended to 
cover a snace of four miles and a half 
long, ana two miles and a half broad, 
or eleven square miles. The entire 
site is traversed by two sets of streets 
from 70 to 100 feet wide, at right 
angles to one another, the whole 
again intersected obliquelv by fifteen 
avenues from ItK) to 160 teet wide. 

City of Masts. A name of^en be- 
stowed upon London, in allusion to 
the magnitude of its commerce. 

City of Notions. In the United 
States, a popular name for the city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, the metropo- 
lis of Yankeedom. 

City of Falaoes. 1. An appellation 
firequently given to Calcutta, the cap- 
ital of British India. The southern 
portion of the city comprises the 
principal European residences, many 
of which are very elegant and eveii 
palatial edifices. 

t^ The City of Palacea really dewrrM 
that appellation. Nothing can be more 
imposing than the splendid houwe of 
Chowringhee, viewed Trova the Coune, 
which la a broad carriage-road on the e»* 
planade of Fort WilHam, adjoining th« 
race-course, firom which, I pnwume, it 
derives ita name. BUickwood^s Mag. 

2. A title sometimes given to Ed- 
inburgh, but with no great propriety. 

City of Peace. A name sometimes 
given to Jerusalem, which was an- 
ciently called Saltnhf a word mean- 
ing "peace." 

City of Books. A descriptive name 
popularly given, in the United States, 
to the citv of Nashville, Tennessee. 

City of Spindles. A name popularly 
given to the city of I^well, Massa- 
chusetts, the largest cotton-manufac- 
turing town in the United States. 

City of the Great King. A name 
sometimes given to Jerusalem, which 
is so called in Psalm xlviii. 2, and ic 
Matt. V. 35. 

For the " Key to the Scheme of Fronundation,*' with the accompanying Ezpkaatiom 



city, typifying the world, from which 
Christian started on his pilgrimage 
to the Celestial City. 

City of Elms. A familiar denomi- 
nation of New Haven, Connecticut, 
many of the streets of which are 
thickly shaded with lofly ehns. 

"When happier d«y« •hall return, and the 
South, awakening from her suicidal (delusion, 
Bhnll remember who it w«* that «cwed her 
Bunny fleldt* with the Meds of those goldeu 
crops with which Hhe thinks to rule the world, 
she will coMt a veil of oblivion over the mem- 
ory of the ambitious men who have goaded 
he'r to her present madnew, and will rear a 
monument of her gratitude in the beautiful 
Citi/ Of' Klm», over the atthea of her grcateist 
benefiictor, — Eli Whitney. 

Edward Everett (18G1). 

City of Enchantments. A magical 
citv described in the storj' of beder, 
Prince of Persia, in the ** Arabian 
Nights' EntertainnientJi." 

City of Gk>d. The subject and title 
of St. Augustine's celebrated work 
("De Civitate Dei"), written atlter 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, to an- 
swer the assertion of the pagans that 
the disasters to their country were a 
consequence of the desertion of the 
national deities by the Christians. 
The City of God comprehends the 
body ofChristian believers, in dis- 
tinction from the City of the World, 
which comprises those who do not 
belong to the Church. The work 
treats of both cities, but it takes its 
name from the former only. 

The City of the World, whoi»c origin and 
viciMituden Augustine had traced, ap|>eared 
to him under very dismal a*iK*ctH, and it waa 
towaitl the Citu dt GimI, of which he waa also 
tlie Catholic llomer, that all hit* hopeit were 
turned. Fo^joulat, Trans. 

City of Xiantems. An imaginary 
cloud - citv spoken of in the '^ Verae 
Historiie '^ ot Lucian, a romance writ- 
ten with a satirical purpose. The 
vovagers, whose adventures are the 
subject of the work, sail through the 
Piliars of Hercules, and are wrecked 
upon an enchanted island. They 
next travel through the Zodiac, and 
arrive at the City of Lanterns. Af- 
ter further adventures, the vovage 
terminates at the Islands of the Idlest. 
Rabelais prf>brtbly borrowed his con- 
ception of the Island of Lanterns (see 
Island of Lanterns) from this 
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he I*rophet. [Arab. Medi- 
K'lbi.] A name given to 
, in Arabia, becaufte here Ma- 
wras protected when he tied 
ecca, July 16, 62*2, — a tiiKht 
in history as the Httjira^ and 
an important epocti in chro- 

tie Stetuts. A name popu- 
v'en to Detroit, which is situ- 
the west bank of the river or 
»nnectin|; Lake St. Clair with 
rie. Detroit is a French word, 
5 '* strait" 

the Sun. 1. A translation 
^ec, or Bnibec, a ruined town 
i, once of great size, magniti- 
uid importance. Its Greek 
i^iopolUy has the same signif- 

At. dvitas Sohsj Fr. Cit^ du 
A city placed by Thomas 
lella (1568-1639) in the ideal 
; which he constructed atHer 
nner of Plato, and in which 
:ts a perfect society or^ranized 
lat like a convent^ and estab- 
pon the principles of a thco- 
)mmunism. 

he Tribes. A name given 
ay, in Ireland, as having been 
lence of thirteen "tribes," or 
milies, who settled here about 
ar 1235, and whose names 
urke, Blake. Budkm, Martin, 
3rowne, D'Arcv, Joyce, Kir- 
rnch, Morris, F*font, Skerrett. 

the Violated Treaty. A 
iven to the city of Limerick, 
nd, on account of the repeat- 
itions of a treaty signed Oct 
tie first article of which was, 
! Roman Catholics should en- 
1 privileges in the exercise of 
ligion as they enjoyed in tlie 
■ Charles II. 

T««n of ui^o't and rindictire 
iws, wbkh are now, happily, 
way, show that this name wns 
aded." Knight. 

he Violet Crown. A desig- 
sometimes given to Athens, 
cient ( Jreeks were aecustonied 
• garlands of flowers at their 
entertainments ', and the violet 



(Gr. loi') was the favorite flower of 
the Athenians. It thus heianie the 
symbol of the city, to which, as well 
as to its inhabitants, the epithet to- 
aT«'</>a»'o?, violet-crowned, is applied by 
the poets. In the opinion ot" some, 
the name involves a pniming allu- 
sion to the fact that Athens was the 
chief city in Europe of tlie y'»«ian 
race. 

He [Pittl loved England an an Athenian 
loTed the City q/' the Violet Crown. 

Macaulay. 

City of the West. A name gener- 
ally given in Scotland to Glas«^ow, 
the largest city, and the manu.ac- 
turing and commercial metropolis, of 
the kmgdom. It is situated on the 
Clyde, the principal river on the 
west coast, and tar surpassing, in 
navigable importance, all the other 
Scottish rivers. 

City of Victory. Cairo, the capital 
city of Egypt; — sotnetimes so called 
with reference to the sicrnitication of 
its Arabic name, El Kanira, or " The 
Victorious." 

Clarohen (klJ^f^ken). A female char- 
acter in Goethe's "Egmont;" cele- 
brated for her constancy and devotion. 

d&r'Ice {It. pron. klA-re'chee). Wife 
of Rinaldo, and sister of Huon of 
Bordeaux, frequently mentioned in 
the romances and romantic poems of 
France and Italy. 

Clarissa. See IIarlowe, Cljirissa. 

Cl4u'di-o. 1. A young gentleman in 
love with Juliet, in Shakespeare's 
" Measure for Measure." 

2. A young *!ord of Florence, in 
Shakespeare's **Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

Cl4u'di-U8. A usurping king of Den- 
mark, in Shakespeare's " Hamlet." 

But Tom Tunher. to take the place of the 
noble Cat<tlewo<M| — faiich ! 't wa« ax mnnstroua 
B« Kins Ilnnilet's widow taking off her wocda 
for Vlavdiiu. Thacktray. 

Claus, Peter. See Klaus, Peter. 

Claus, Santa. See St. Nicholas. 

Clav'er-house (klav'er-us). The 
name under which the unrelenting 
Jacobite partisan and wrsecutor, 
John Graham, Viscount Uimdee (d. 
1689), eldest son of Sir William (tra- 
hain, of Claverhouse, was generally 
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known in the time of James II., and 
is still known in history. 

Clavileno, Aligero (kli-ve-lan'yo i- 
le-^a'ro, 58, 62). [Sp., wooden-pin 
wing-btirer.] A celebrated steed 
which enabled Don Quixote and his 
faithful squire to achieve the deliver- 
ance of the Dolorida Duefa and her 
companions in misfortune from their 
beams. 

C16ante (klft'onf, 62). 1. A charac- 
ter m Moli^re's celebrated comedy, 
" Le Tartuffe," distmguished for his 
sound and genuine piety. 

2. A character in the ^^Malade 
Imaginaire '' of the same author. 

dean the Causeway Biot. (Scot. 
BUl.) The name popularly given to 
a skirmish or encounter in Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1515, between the 
rival factions of the Earl of Angus— 
chief of the Douglases — and the 
Earl of Arran — the head of the 
great family of the Hamiltons. In 
this contest, the partisans of An^s 
were worsted, ana fled from the city 
in great contusion, being, as it were, 
swept from the streets. 

Oleishbotham, Jedediah (klcesh^- 
b6th-am). An imaginary editor of the 
•' Tales of Mv l>andlord," written by 
Sir Walter Scott, but represented as 
the composition of a certain Mr. Pe- 
ter l*attieson, assistant teacher at 
Gandercleuch. See Pattiejson. 

Rlchter tried all Leip»lc with his MS. In 
▼wni to a man, with that total contempt of 
nammar whM\ Jeffefliah (7r'w/»Aof*m« aUo 
complaina of, they " decUned llic artic e. 

^ tarlyle. 

0161ie (klft'le'). A principal charac- 
ter in a romance— "CU'Iie, Hist oire 
Romaine " — written by Mme. Scu- 
dery, though the first volumes were 
originally published under the name 
of her brother, George de Scuderj'. 
The action of the story is placed m 
the earlv ages of Roman histon', and 
the heroine is that Cla?lia who es- 
caped from the power of Porsena by 
swimming across the Tiber. 

HJjrh-flown compliment*", profound hows 
Bijfhs, Hiid o>cie», in the manner ofthi- f'h he 
romanccM, Tiiackrraii. 

01em'en-tl'n4, The Lady. An ami- 
able, beautiful, and accompiishod 
woman, deeply in love with Sir 



Charles Grandison, in Richard?on'i 
novel of this name. Sir Charles fi- 
nally marries Harriet Byron, though 
he is represented as having little or 
no partiality for her. 

I shall be no Ixuiv Clementina^ to be the 
wonder and jjity of tne wprin^ of St. Ron«n'«i 
— no Ophelia, neither, — though I will Mf 
with her. " Good-uisht, ladies ; good-niiiht, 

deofiu. See Don Cleofas. 

Cle-oxa'bro-tua. [Gr. Kkt6iifipoT<K-] 
An Academic philosopher of Ambra- 
cia, who is said to have been so en- 
raptured by the perusal of Plato'« 
*U*ha?don''^ that tie threw himself 
down from a high wall, or, ac(*ording 
to some accounts, jumped into the 
sea, in order to exchange this life for 
a better. 

Otherv came single; ... he who, to tt^oj 
Plato's Flvsiumrieapcd into the sea, 
Ckombtwut; and many more too lonr. 

Mitton. 

CliTfJ^pd, Paul. The title of a novel 
by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer (now 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton), and the 
name of its hero, a romantic high- 
wayman, familiar with the haimts of 
low vice and dissipation, but after- 
ward reformed and elevated by the 
power of love. 

Clixn of the Clough. [That is, Clem- 
ent of the Glen.] A north-country 
archer, celebrated in the legendary 
literature of England. 

Clinker, Humphry' The hero of 
Smollett's novel entitled, " The Ex- 
pedition of Humphry Clinker." He 
IS introduced as a destitute and shab- 
by fellow, who had been brought up 
in the work -house, put out by the par- 
ish as apprentice to ablack^ulith, and 
afterward employed as an hostler'n 
assistant and extra postilion. Hav- 
ing been di>missed from the stable, 
and reduced to great want, he at 
length attracts the notice of Mr. 
Bramble, who takes him into his 
family as a ser\'ant. He becomes 
the accepted lover of Winifred Jen- 
kins, ana at length turns out to be a 
natural son of Mr. Bramble. 

grd^ '' Humphry Clinker " Is, I do be- 
lieve, the mof*t laughable story that haa 
ever been written since the goodly art of 
noTel-writing began. Thackeray. 
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ai'o. [Gr. kacmS, the proclaimer.] 
(Gr. if Ram. MyUi.) 1. One of the 
nine Muse.s. She presided over his- 
tory, and wad represented as bearing 
a half-openeU roll of a book. 

2. \ name formed from the four 
letters used by Addison as his signa- 
ture in the ** Spectator." His most 
admired papers were marked by one 
or other of these letters, signed con- 
Becutivcly. But it is not probable 
that he meant to adopt the name of 
one of the Muses. With greater 
likelihood, the letters are supposed to 
refer to the places where the esnays 
were composed; namely, Chelsea, 
London, Islington, and the Othce. 
The contrarj' opinion, however, has 
generally prevailed; and Addison 
was often called " Clio " by his con- 
temporaries, as well as by later writ- 
ers. 

When pantini? Tirtue h«r la«t efTorta made, 
You brought jrour Clio to the virgin's aid. 

SoiaervUle. 

doaotna. See Cluacina. 

Clo-an'thu8. One of the companions 

of .Eneas in his voyage to Italy, and 

the reputed ancestor of the Cfuentii 

family at Kome. 

The Btrone Oyaa and the •trong Cloanthu» 
mre lesM dliun}sui«»ht!d by the pf>ct than the 
ttroncPercival, the atrong John, Kichard, 
and Wtlfrvd Onbaldbtonea (charactcni in 
** Bob Roy "I were by outward appearance. 

Sir W. Hcott. 

ClcBli-^ See CLiLiB. 

Clootie, or Cloots. See Auld Cloo- 
tie. 

Clorinda (klo-rSn'di). The heroine 
of the infidel anny in Tasso's epic 
poem, ** Jerusalem Delivered." She 
IS an Amazon, and is represented as 
inspiring the most tender affection in 
others, especially in the Christian 
chief Tancred; yet she is herself 
susceptible of no passion but the love 
of military fame. See Sofronia. 

Qd'ten. A rejected lover of Imogen, 
in Shakesptjare's play of "Cynibe- 
line; " a couipouna of the booby and 
the villain; an "' irregulous devil.*' 

tar Mi« Seward, in one of her letter?, 
•Murw! nii, that, slnjrulHr a^ the charu'tiT 
of Ok>ten may appear, it li the exact pro- 
totype of a person whom dhe once knew. 
** The unmeaaing firown of the counte- 
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nance ; the rhnffling gait ; the bnrst of 
voice ; the bustling iui<igiiificaDce ; the 
fever-and-ague fits of valor ; the frowrard 
tetchinesM ; the uiipriucipled umdce ; 
and — wuat is most curiouM — thone oc- 
caaicmal glvnuis of good seu->«, amidat the 
floating clouds of fully which generally 
darkened und conAa.«ed the mau*H brain, 
and which, io the character of Cloteu, we 
are apt to impute to a violation of unity 
in character; but, in the tiouietinie Cap- 
tain C n, I saw the portrait of Clotea 

waM not oat of nature.'* 

Justice mav even •nmetimea claas him 

(PopcJ with tno«e moral aiuwasinn wliu wear, 
ilce Clolen, their dagger in their mouths. 

E.J'. Whiirple. 

Clothier of Sn^land. See Jack 
OK Newdury. 

do'tho. [Gr. KA(u0iu, spinster.] {Gr. 
<^ Rom. Myth.) One of the three 
ParcfB, or Kates; the one who pre- 
sides over birth, and holds the distaff 
from which the thread of life is spun. 

Mean criminalfl go to the gallowH for a 

fume cut ; and this chief criminal, guilty of a 
Vance cut, of a Franco Hhiahed asunder with 
Clotho-^\t»on and civil war, . . . he, such 
chief criminal, ahall nut even come to the 
bar ? Carliile. 

doudeslie, William of. See Wil- 
liam OF Cloudehlie. 

Clout, Col'in. The subject of a scur- 
rilous satire by John Skelton (d. 
152!)), but better known as a name 
applied by Spenser to himself in the 
" I'aerv Queen" and the " Shep- 
herd's 'Calendar." Colin Clout fig- 
ures also in Gay's " Pastorals." 

Clu^&-ci'n$. [From Lat. cluere,, to 
purify.] {Rom. Afyth.) A surname 
of Venus, who was so called because, 
when the Romans and Sabines were 
reconciled, they purified themselves 
with sacred myrtle-branches, in the 
vicinity of a statue of the goddess, 
and afterward erected a temple there 
in honor of her. [Ot^en written 
C 1 o a c i n a, from a mistaken notion 
that .»<he presided over the cloacce^ or 
sewers.] 

dub. The. 1. {Enff. HUt.) A knot 
of disappointed Whigs, of whom Sir 
James Aloutgomen', the Earl ofAn- 
nundale, and Lord Koss were the most 
cons|)icuous, fonned themselves, in 
Edinburgh, intoa societv, called " The 
Club," in William the 'Third's time. 
They were, according to Macaulay, 
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dishonest malcontents, whose object 
was merely to annoy the govern- 
ment and get places. They lormed 
a coalition with the Jacobites; gave 
great trouble to William and Mary ; 
and broke up in disgrace, the chiefs 
betraying each other. 

2. Under the name of "The 
Ciuj,^" — at Garrick's funeral, in 
1779, entitled the '* Literar}- Club," 
— flourished a celebrated association, 
proposed first bv Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and acceded to by Dr. John- 
son; of which the original members 
were Sir Joshua, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Gold- 
smith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John 
Hawkins. It has reckoned amongst 
its members some of the most distin- 
guished literary and scientific char- 
acters. 

duxnsy, Sir Tunliel-ly. A charac- 
ter in Vanbrugh's " Relapse.'* 

Clu'rl-c4une. {Fairy Myth.) A fa- 
mous Irish elf, of evil disposition, 
who usually appears as a wrinkled 
old man, and lias a knowledge of 
hidden treasure. 

dut't^r-buck. Captain CuthliSrt. 
A sort of pseudonym of Sir Walter 
Scott, it bemg the name of an imag- 
inary editor of his " Fortunes of Ni- 
gel," and of an equally imaginary 
patron to whom he dedicated his 
"Abbot." 

dyf exn-nes'trj. [Gr. KAvraiM*"?- 
cTTpa.] {Gr. 4- Rom. Myth.) The 
faithless wife of Agamemnon, killed 
by her son Orestes for her crimes. 
See iEGisTHUs, Okestes. 

Olyt'i-e(klisha-e). [Gr. KAvrta.] {Gr. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A water-nymph 
who fell in love with Apollo, or the 
Sun-god. Meeting with no recipro- 
cation of her passion, she became 
changed into a sunflower, and still 
keeps her face constantly^ turned 
towards him Uiroughout his daily 
course. 

I will not have the mad Clytie, 
WhoM' lu-ad im turiu-d by Uie >UIl | 

The tulip is a courtly <iu«-iin. 
Whom thurefore 1 will shun. Hood. 

OoaUtion Ministry. {Knp. Ifist.) 1. 
A designation given to tlic adminis- 



tration of Lord North and Mr. Charles 
James Fox, as being an extraordi- 
nary political union of state>men 
who had previously al^^ays displayed 
a strong personal dislike toward each 
other, it was lonned April 5, liS^i, 
and dissolved Dec. 1^, in the saiue 
year. 

tS' " Not three quartern of » year hiid 
elaptied since Fox and Burke had threat- 
ened North with impeachment, and had 
described him, night after niK'^t, as tae 
most arbitrary, tne most corrupt, the 
most incapable of ministers. They now 
allied themwlres with him for the pnr- 
po.se of driving from office a statesman 
[Shelbume] with whom tbey cannot be 
said to have differed as to any important 
question." Macauiay. 

2. The same appellation was given 
to the "Broad Bottom Administra- 
tion " (?• ^•)^ and to the Aberdeen 
Administration (formed Dec. 28, 1852, 
resigned Jan. 30, 1855). 

Oookade City. A title populariy 
given to the city of Petersburg, in 
Virginia. 

Cookagne (kok-^0* [Fr. (also/xiys 
dt cocngne); Old Fr. cocaigne^ Sp. «*- 
cnmiy It. cucagna, cuccat/nn^ cuggtp- 
gnny from It. aicca^ sweetmeats, dain- 
ties, Proy. Fr. couqut^ Catalan coca^ 
cake, from Latin coouere^ to cook, be- 
cause it was fanciea that the houses 
in Cockagne were covered with 
cakes.] An imaginar>' country of 
idleness and luxun- ; hence, inbur- 
lesaue, London and its suburbs. It 
is the subject of a celebrated satirical 
poem of the same name, which War- 
ton holds to have been "evidently 
written soon after the Conquest," biit 
which is probably not older than the 
year 1300. Boileau applies the name 
to the French capital. The mat it 
Cbcngne (or greased pole) is one of 
the amusements of the Champs fily- 
sees, in Paris. The Neapolitans have 
a festival which they call Ofcngnn. 
In Germany, Hans Sachs has made 
the " Land' of Cockagne " the sub- 
ject of a humorous poem under the 
name of Schlaroffeniand. See I^ub- 
UEKLAisD. [Written also Cocaign, 
Cockaigne, and anciently C o k- 
aygne.] 
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" * Cokaygne' seems to hare been 

a sort of mediofvul Utopiu. Perhaps the 

earii«f«t specimeu of Euglinh poetry which 

we pot«e(<« ... is the humorous descrip- 

tloaofit, begiuDing.— 

• Fur in «?<?, by-west Spayipie, 
la a lond ihote CocluLygne.* 

Whaterer may be the origin of the word, 
It is eridently connected with the much- 
debafeMl cocknty^ which probably implied 
an undue regard for luxury and refine- 
ment in the perMns to whom it was ap- 
plied — generally to LondonerH a« con- 
trasted with ^ persona rustical!.' " 

Lower. 

Eren the Grand Elector himself wait liable 
tothk (kte of "absorption,** as it wa8 called, 
although he held his crown of C'ockuiptt: in 
the common ease for life. Sir W. Scott. 

It was fur the reader not the El Dorado only, 
but a beatific land of Cbckaiipte (and paradise 
of Do-nothiugs). Carlyk. 

Oook-Lane Qhost. The name giv- 
en to the imagined cause of certain 
strange phenomena which took place 
in the year 1762 about the bed of a 
young girl by the name of Pan»ons, 
at hou.se No. 33 Cock Lane, West 
Smithfield, London, and were tlie 
cause of much excitement. The rec- 
tor of the pariah, with " a number of 
gentlemen of rank and character," 
of whom Dr. Johnson was one. un- 
dertook to solve the mystery. Their 
examination satisfied them that the 
whole was an imposture originating 
in a malignant conspiracy, and the 
parents of the girl were condemned 
to the pillory and to imprisonment. 
The supposed presence of the ghost 
was indicated ov certain mysterious 
scratchings andTknockin^s produced 
on a piece of board which the girl 
concealed about her person. I)r. 
Johnson wrote a statement of the 
affair, which was published in the 
"Gentleman's Magazine." See vol. 
xxxii., pp. 43 and 81. 

Cockney School. A name formerly 
given bv some of the English critics 
to a literary coterie whose produc- 
tions were said "to consist of the 
most incongruous ideas in the most 
nncouth language." In this sect 
▼ere included Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Shellev Keats, and others; and the 
"Quarterly Review" (April, 1818) 
chai^d the first with aspiring to be 
^e "bierophaiit " of it. 



" While the whole critical world 
is occupied with balanting the merits, 
whether in theory or exwutlon, of wh«t 
is commonly cHlled the LaRc School, it is 
itraiige that no one ^!eemM tu think it at 
all necessary to say a single word about 
another new school of poefry which has 
of late sprung up among us. Thi.« school 
has not, I believe, as >et received anv 
name; but, if 1 nmv be pcnnitted to 
have the honor of chri>fcninir if. ir max 
henceforth be referred to by the licsigni 
tion of the Cockney School. Itn < ui.t 
Doctor and I'rolosor i» Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
a man certainly of rome talents, of 
extraordinary pretecuiionti both in poe- 
try and politics, and withal of exqui- 
sitely hau taste and extremely vulgar 
modes of thinking and miinners in all 
respects. ... lie is the ideal of a Cock- 
ney poet. He raves perpetually about 
* green fields,' ^jaunty streams/ and 
' o'erarrhing lenfine^s," exactly as a 
Cheapfide shopkeeper does about the 
beauties of his box on the Camberwell 
rood." 
Z. (i. e. J. G. Lorkhart)^ in BlaekwooiTs 
Mag., Oct. 1817. 

Cock of the North. A sobriquet 
given to the late and last Duke of 
( Jordon (d. 1836). He is so called on 
a monument erected in his honor at 
Fochabers, in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land. 

Co'cld;, Ho-pa'tl-u8. [Lat, Hora- 
tius the one-eyed.] A hero of the 
old Koman lays, who defended a 
bridge against the whole Etruscan 
army under Por«ena, until his coun- 
trj'men had broken down the end of 
it which was behind him, when he 
plunged into the stream, and swam, 
amid the arrows of the enemy, to a 
place of safety. 

Oo-oy'tus. [Gr. Kum'Tik, lamenta- 
tion.] {Gr. if Rom. Myth.) One of 
the nvers that wiu^hed the shores of 
hell, and prevented imprisoned houls 
from returning to earth. It was a 
branch of the Stvx. 

Cnci/tuf, namefl of Innnentatloni loud 
Heard on the rueful utream. Milton. 

Coelebf. [Lat., a bachelor.] The 
hero of a novel bv llann.in Mitre 
(1744-1813), entitkd " Calebs in 
Search of a Wife." 

Ready command of money, he foelK. will be 
extremely dewimhle In n wift-.— di'sirablf iind 
ahno»t iiidifpfiisublu in prciient Ntruiteucd 
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cirenmstaiice*. Thew are the notions of this 
iU-ftituated L'ctlett*. Cou-lifle. 

CkBlua. {Rom. Myth.) Son of iEther 
(air) and Dies (day), and one of the 
most ancient of tlie gods ; the same 
as Uranus. See Ukanus. 

CkBur de Lion (kur de li'on; Fr. 
jrron. kof du le'6"', 47, 62). [Fr., lion- 
hearted.] A surname given to Rich- 
ard I. of England, on account of his 
dauntless courage, about a. d. 1192. 
This surname was also conferred on 
Louis VIH. of France, who signal- 
ized himself in the Cru.sade8 and in 
his wars against England, about 1223, 
and on Boleslas I., king of Poland. 

Ctoffln, Tom. See Long Tom Cof- 
fin. 

Col-lft. A Latin or Latinized name 
of ^yle, a district of Scotland, 
county of Avr, celebrated in the 
lyric poetiy of Bums. According to 
tradition, it is derived from Coilus, a 
Pictish monarch. Bums also uses 
the name as a poetical synonym for 
Scotland. 

Farewell, old CbiM$ hills and dales. 
Her heathy moors, and winding vales. 

Jiwnt. 

Oolada {Sp.pron. ko-lft'tlift, 56). The 
name of one of the Cid's two swords, 
which were of dazzling brightness, 
and had hilts of solid gold. 

Oold'brand. A Danish giant van- 
quished and slain in an encounter 
with Guy of Warwick. See Guy, 
Sir, Eakl of Warwick. [Writ- 
ten also Col bran, Col brand.] 

"It is false I" said Gregory » " Cofbrarut the 
Dane was a dwarf to him." Sir iV. ^o«. 

Ooldstream, Sir Charles. The name 
of a character in Charles Mathews's 
play entitled "Used Up;" distin- 
guished for his utter ennui^ his men- 
tal inanity, and his apparent physical 
imbecility. 

Colin Tampon (ko'lin' tfin'pftn', 62). 
A reproachful sobriquet said to have 
been anciently given to the Swiss, 
and to represent the sound of their 
drums. 

Col-lean', May. The heroine of a 
Scottish ballad, which relates how a 
" fause Sir John " carried her to a 
rock by the sea for the purpose of 



drowning her, and how she outwitted 
him, and subjected him to the sajm 
fate he had intended for her. 

Colloquy of Foiasy (pwo'se'). [Fr. 
ColUx^e de Pui»sy.] (/•>. Hut.) The 
name commonly given to a national 
synod of Catholics and CalvinisU^beld 
at Poissy, in 1561, to settle the relig- 
ious controversies by which France 
was then agitated. 'The conference, 
however, was mutually unsatisfactory, 
and was brought to a premature con- 
clusion. Both parties became more 
embittered against each other than 
ever, and the desolating wars of 
religion soon followed. 

Cologne, The Three Kings o£ 
A name given to the three inagi 
who visited the infant Sa\nour, and 
whose bodies are said to have been 
brought by the Empress Helena 
from the East to Constantinople^ 
whence they were transferred to Mi- 
lan. Afterward, in 1164, on Milan 
being taken by the Emperor Fred- 
erick, they were presented by him 
to the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
placed them in the principal church 
of the city, where, savs Cres.«y, 
" they are to tliis day celebrated with 
great veneration." Their names are 
commonlv said to be Jaspar, Mel- 
chior, and Balthazar; but one tradi- 
tion gives them as Apellius, Amerus, 
Damascus; another as Magalath, 
Galgalath, Sarasin ; and still another 
as Ator, Sator, Peratoras. See Magi, 
The Three. 



Colonel Caustio. 

Coi^)NEL. 



See Caustic, 



Cd-lumlji-i. A name often given to 
the New World, from a feeling of po- 
etic ju.«*tice to its discoverer. The 
application of the term is usually re- 
stncted to the United States. It has 
not been found in any writer before 
Dr. Timothy Dwij^ht (1752-1818); 
and it probably originated with him. 
He wrote a song, formerly very pop- 
ular, which began, — 

" Columbia, Columbia, to frlorr ariiw. 
The queen of the world and the child of th« 
•kiet." 

*ir The ballad ** Hail Golarobta. hap- 
py land," waa written by Joseph Hop- 
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(1770-1842), for the benefit of an 
auied Fox, aud to aD air entitled 
President '8 March,^' composed in 
jr a Ueniian nauied Teylea, ou the 
Q of Ueneral Waiihingtoa'a first 
a theater ia New Vork. 

•bine. [It Colundnna^ pretty 
love, — used as a diminutive 
f endearment.] The name of 
lie ma.sk in pantomime.«i, with 
Harlequin is represented as in 
Their marriage usually forms 
wuintnt of the play. In the old 
1 comedy, she appeared as a 
(er\'ant, and a perfect coquette. 

xider of the FaithAil. [Ar. 
cU-MuniemnJ] A title assumed 
lar I. (d. 644), and retained by 
feasors in the caliphate. 

ay, John. A popular nick- 

among the native East-Indians, 

e East India Company, the 

ct idea involved in the name 

above their comprehension. 

d aUo Mother Con»pany.] 

irone to the leeward otJofM Compan^$ 
vor. C. Made. 

. [From Gr. ica>fio$, a revel, 
c(tf/ii|, a country town, whence 
rniedy.] {Mym.) In the later 
r Rome, a god of festive joy 
irth. In Milton's poem enti- 
Coraus: a Masque," he is rep- 
ed as a base enchanter, who 
krors, but in vain, to beguile 
itrap the innocent by means of 
irewed enchantments." 

Kdi-^ (Rom. Myth,) The 
98 of concord, or harmony. 

>rop. The. A title given to 
m, Duke of Norman dv, who, 
I battle of Hastings, in 1066, 
e the sovereign of England. 

of "coming orer with the Cbnqver- 
rhe flnt Browns came over with Hen- 
I HorM. Lower. 

le. A follower of John (bas- 
rother o^ Don Pedro, Prince of 
[)n), in Shakespeare's ''Much 
ibout Nothing." 

3le de Bourbon. [Fr. Con- 
de BtntrbanA {Fr. Hist.) A 
given to Uharles, Due du 
nnnais (1489-1527), a brilliant 
y leader, famous for his aus- 
orality and his misfortunes. 



Oon'stans. A legendary king of 
Britain, celebrated in the old ro- 
mances of chivalry. He was the 
grandfather of Artliur. 

Oonauelo (kdn'sui'lo', 34, 62). The 
heroine of George Sand's (Mme. 
Dudevant's) novel of the same name, 
an im])ersonation of noble purity 
sustained amidst great temptaions. 

Consul Bib'u-lu8. (Rom. Jlisl.) A 
colleague of Julius Csesar in the con- 
sulship in the vear 59 b. c. He was 
a man of small ability and little in- 
fluence. After an ineifectual attempt 
to oppose an agrarian law brought 
forward by Caesar, he shut himself up 
in his own house, and neither apH 
peared in public nor took part in the 
atfairs of state during the remainder 
of his consulship; whence it was said 
in ioke that it was the consulship of 
Julius and C«sar. The name of Bib- 
ulus is used proverbially to designate 
any person who tills a high oihce, 
and yet is a mere cipher in the con- 
duct of affairs. 

Continental System. (Fr. Hist.) 
The name given to a plan by which 
Napoleon I. endeavored to shut Eng- 
land out from all connection witli the 
continent of Europe. See Berlin 
Decree, Decree of Fontainb- 
BLEAU, Milan Decree. 

Conversation Sharpe. A sobriquet 
bestowed upon Richard Sharpe, 
(1759-1835), well known by this 
name in London society. 

Conway Cabal. (Amer. Hist.) A 
name given to a faction organized in 
1777, ror the purpose of placing Gen- 
eral Gates at the head of the Conti- 
nental army. 

Cd-phet'u-ft. An imaginary African 
king, of whom a legendary ballad 
told that he fell in love with the 
daughter of a beggar, and married 
her. The piece is extant in Percy's 
" Reliques," and is several timesal- 
luded to by Shakespeare and others. 
A modernized version of the story is 
given bv Tennvson in his poem en- 
titled ""The Beggar Maid." 

Yonng Adam Cupid, ho that ahot no trim 
"When King Copfutua loved the beggar-maid. 

Shak. 
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May not « monarch love a maid of low de- 
me? U »«t KiiiK ( ujihtitua aud the be^^r- 
maid a ca^e In point ? Sir W. Scott. 

How it would Hoiind in «ong^ that a great 
monarch had declined hi* aflections uiMin the 
daughter of a beggar ! Vet, do we feci tlie 
imagination at all violated when we read the 
"true ballad" where King Confietua wooett 
the beggar-maid 't Charles Lamb. 

Co'pi-t. (Rom. Mffth.) The goddess 

of plenty. 
Copper Captain. Michael Perez, a 

celebrated character in Beaumont 

and Fletcher's comedy, " Rule a Wife 

and Have a Wife." 

To thl» Comter Captain [General Van Pof- 
fenburgh], therefore, was confided the com- 
mand of the troop* destined to protect the 
touthem firontier. W. Irving. 

Cop'per-fleld, David. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Copperheada. A popular nickname 
oridnatin^ in the time of the great 
civil war in the United State;*, and 
applied to a faction in the North, 
which was very generally considerea 
to be in secret sympathy with the lie- 
bellion, and to give it aid and com- 
fort by attempting to thwart the 
measures of the government. The 
name is derived from a poisionous 
serpent called the copperhead ( Trig- 
onocepftaliu contortiix), whose bite is 
considered as deadly as that of the 
rattlesnake, and whose geographical 
range extends from 45** N. to Florida. 
The copperhead, unlike the rattle- 
snake, gives no warning of its attack, 
and is, therefore, the type of a con- 
cealed foe. 

Cordelia. The youngest and favor- 
ite daughter of tear, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of this name. See Lear. 

Cordidre, La Belle. See Rope- 
maker, The Beautiful. 

Cor-flamlio. [That is, heart of flame.] 
A character in Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," representing sensual j>as- 
sion. See Timias. 

Corinne (ko'r^n'). The heroine of 
Mme. de Stael's novel of the same 
name, a young maiden who-»e lover 

f>rove8 false, and who, in consequence, 
ives miserably a few years, and then 
closes her eyes for ever on a world 
grown dark and solitary. 



Oormoran, Giant. See Giaxt 

CollMORAN. 

Com-cracker, The. A popular nick- 
name or designation for the State of 
Kentucky. The inhabitants of the 
State are often called Cotti-cracktrt. 

Corn-law Bhjrmer, The. Ebenezer 
Elliott, an English writer (1781-1849), 
who, in a volume of poems entitled 
" Corn-law Rhymes," set forth the 
mischief which he believed the com 
laws were actually producing, and 
the greater dangers which they were 
threatening. Ihese rhyming philip- 
pics materially assisted in proaucing 
mat revolt of the manufacturing pop- 
ulation of the British islands against 
the com laws which led to their linal 
abolition in 1846. 

!• not the C^nm-Law Rhymer tixtmAr a king, 
thoush a belligerent one.— king of^is own 
mind and faculty? and what man in the long 
run ia Iiing of more ? Vartfle. 

Com'w4ll, Bir'rj^. An imperfectly 
anagrammatic nom de plume adopted 
by Bryan Waller Procter, a distin- 
guished English poet of the present 
century. 

Co-ro'nis. [Gr. Kop«m.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Phoroneus, 
king of Phocis. She was metamor- 

E hosed by Minerva into a crow, 
aving implored her protection on 
one occasion when pursued by Nep- 
tune. 

Corporal, The Little. See Little 
Corporal. 

Corporal Nym. See Nym, Cor- 
poral. 

Corporal Trim. See Trim, Cor- 

POItAL. 

Corporal Violet. See Violet, Cor- 
poral. 

Corrector, Alexander the. A name 
assumed by Alexander Cruden ( 1701- 
1770), the' author of the well-known 
"Concordance to the Bible," who 
found emplovment for some vears as 
corrector ot the press, in London. 
He believed himself dlN-inely com- 
missioned to reform the manners of 
the world, and petitioned Parliament 
to constitute him by act the " Cor- 
rector of the People," hoping by thii 
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amUibto weaknes^M, — to his modesty, 
generosity, hospitality, and ecwntric 
whims, — to the re»'pect of his neighbors 
and the affection of his douie«tic«, — to 
his wayward, hopeless, secret passion for 
his fiiir enemy, the widow, in which there 
ia more of real romance and true delicHcy 
than in a thousand tales of knight-er- 
nmtry, (we perceive the hectic flush of 
his cheelc, the faltering of bis tongue in 
■peaking of her bewitching airs and the 
^ whiteness of her hand,' ) — to the havoc 
he makes among the game in his neigh- 
borhood, — to his speech from the bench, 
to show the ^ Spectator * what is thought 
of him in the country, — to his unwill- 
ingness to be put up as a sign-post, and 
his baring hw own likeness turned into 
the Saracen's head, —to his gentle re- 
proof of the baggage of a gypsy that tells 
him * he has a widow in his line of life,' — 
to his doubts as to the existence of witch- 
craft, and protection of reputed witches, 
— to his account of the fiunily pictures, 
and his choice of a chaplain, — to his Ikll- 
ing asleep at church, and his repnof of 
John WilUams, as soon as he recovered 
from his nap, for talking in wrmon- 
time ? " Hazlitt. 

tfSf" " What would Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley be without his follies and his charm- 
ing little brain-cracks ? If the good knight 
did not call out to the people sleeping in 
church, and say ' Amen ' with such a 
delightful pomposity ; if he did not make 
a speech In the assize court apropos des 
bottes, and merely to show his dignity to 
Mr. Spectator; if he did not mistake 
Madam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality 
in Temple Garden ; if he were wiser than 
he Is ; If he had not his humor to salt 
his life, and were but a mere English 
gentleman and game-preserver, — of what 
worth were he to us ? We love him for 
his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What is ridiculous is delightftil in him ; 
we are so fond of tiim because we laugh 
at him 8o.'* Thackeray. 

The rrentest rink which he »wm» to have 
incurred. In hi» nuUtnry cnpacity, was one 
■otnewhnt respmhlinK the c»cn|ie of Sir Ho'ter 
de Coverlit/'n mncvi>torM Worrtn»tcr, who wa* 
Mvrd frum the sUuehtcr of thnt action by 
havine been absent from the field. 

* SirW. Scott. 

Coviello (ko-ve-eMo, 102). A Cala- 
brian clown who fibres in the " c«m- 
mefHrt delt arU,'' or Italian popular 
comedy. 

Crabshaw, Timothy. The name of 
Sir Launcelot Greaves's squire, in 
Smollett's "Adventures" of that 
redoubted and quixotic knight. 



Orabtree. A character in Smollett's 
novel, " The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle." 

Oradle of Iiiberty. A popular name 
given to Faneuil (fun'il) Hall, a large 
public edifice in Bof(ton, Ma.s^achu- 
setts, celebrated as being the place 
where the orators of the lievolution 
routed the people to resistance to 
British oppression. 

Crane, Ichabod. The name of 
a credulous Yankee schoolmaster, 
whose adventures are related in the 
" Legend of Sleepv Hollow," in 
Irving's " Sketch-book.'* 

49^ *^ The cognomen of Cyane was not 
inapplicable to his person. lie was tall, 
but exceedingly lanic, with narrow shoul- 
ders, long arms and legs, hands that dan- 
gled a ndle out of his sleeves, fbet that 
might have served for shovels, and his 
whole frame most loosely hung together. 
His head was small, and flat at top, with 
huge ears, large, green, gla.<sy eves, and 
a long, suipe nose, so that it looked like 
a weather-coi'k perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the profile of a 
hill on a windy day, with his clothes bag- 
ging and fluttering alraut him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of fam- 
ine descending upou the eartli, or some 
scarecrow elojMHi from a corn-field." 

W. Irving. 

Orapaud, Jean, or Johnny (zh5n 
kri'pc/, 62). [Sometimes incor- 
rectly written Crape a u.] A sport- 
ive designation of a Frenchman, or 
of the French nation collectively con- 
sidered. The following account has 
been given of the origin of this 
name : — 



.^^ " When the French took the city 

of Aras from the Spaniards, under Louts 

XIV., after a long and mortt desperate 

siege, it WHS remembered that Noatradir 

mus had said, — 

• Leu anclcns cmpaud* prendront Sara* 
(The ancient toads shall Sara take). 

This line vras then applied to this event 
in a very roundabout manner. Sara Is 
Aras backward. By the ancient toads 
were meant the French ; as that nation 
formerly had for its armorial bearings 
three of tho«e odious reptiles Instead of 
the three flowers-de-Iuce which it now 
bears." Sttcard'x Anecdotes. 

ttF" In Elliott's " HorsR Apocalyp- 
tlco)-' (vol. Iv. p. 64, ed. 1847), maybe 
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IbQDd a ▼ery fbll prcflentation of the 
nuans for believing that three toads, 
or three fro0i, were the old arme of 
finance. 

Crayon, ^oftrej, Esq. A pswu- 
donvin under which Washington Ir- 
ving pubUfthed "The Sketch-book." 

Crasy Poet. See Mad Poet. 

Creakle, Mr. A tyrannous school- 
master in Dickens's' novel of " David 
Coppertield ; " represented as bully- 
ing the little David's incipient man- 
liness out of him. 

Creole State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Louisiana^ in 
which the descendants of the origmal 
Fxench and Spanish settlers consti- 
tute a lai^ proportion of the popu- 
lation. 

Creaoent City. A popular name for 
the city of New Orleans, the older 
portion of which is built around the 
convex side of a bend of the Missis- 
sippi River. In the progress of its 
Cwth up-stream, however, the citv 
now so extended itself as to fill 
the hollow of a curve in the oppo- 
site direction, so that the river-front 
presents an outline resembling the 
character ^ 

Crea'd-dt. The heroine of Shake- 
speare's play, " Troilus and Cressida," 
founded upon Chaucer's "Troilus 
and Cre-oseidc ; " represented as beau- 
tiful, witty, and accomplished, but 
impure. 

4^ •' Tt is well known that there Im no 
teace of the particular story of ' Troilus 
and CresKida ' among the ancients. I find 
not so much as the name Cressida once 
mentioned." Knight. 

Ore-a'8|. [Gr. Kprfov<ra.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and the wife of itlncas, who 
became bv her the father of Ascaiiius. 
When iEneas made his escaiH* from 
the flames of Troy, with his father 
Anchises and his son Ascanius, she 
followed him, but was unable to kcop 
him in sight, and became lost in the 
streets of the city. 

80 when iEneM throurii the flamw «f Troy 
Bore hi* pale sire, and led hi» lovely boy ; 
With IdteriTiiriit^P thcfliJr Oriuwi Htayed. 
And death inrolved her in eternal ahade. 

Danein. 
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Or5y'ton.Patil(-tn). A pfcudony-^^ 
of J. T. Trowbridge, a popular Amei-j. 
can novelist of the present day* 

Criohton, The Admirable (kri'tn ). 
James Crichton, a Scottish gentleman 
of the sixteenth century, who, at the 
early age of fourteen, took his degree 
of Master of Arts, and was considered 
a prodigy, not only in abilities, but 
in actuid'attainments. [Written also 
Creighton.] 

The editor of the translation befhre na has 
collected some anecdote*, one of which i« truly 
aingular, and caila to mind the marveloua 
atunea which are taldaf the Admirabfe Vreiph' 
ton. EdtH. Rev. 

He [Keyaerlinjfl carried off all manner of 
college pnzc*, and wa« thtf Admirahle Crirh- 
tom. of Kftnigsberg University and the orradu- 
atea there. Carlyle. 

Crisp. One of the names of Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow. 

Cria'pin. 1. The patron of shoe-mak- 
ers, represented as such in the cere- 
monial processions of the craft. He is 
also worshiped as a paint and martyr 
by the Catholic church. About the 
middle of the third centurj', under the 
reign of Diocletian, Crispin, with his 
brother Crispian, accompanied St. 
Quentin when he preached the gospel 
in France. The two brothers settled 
at Soii!'sous, and, while pursuing their 
mission, supported themselves by 
making shoes, until their martyr- 
dom, A. 1). 287. 

2. The name of a valet in French 
comedy ; — popularly used to desig- 
nate a wag or jester. 

Oria'pin-Cat'i-llne. A nickname 
fastened by Mirabeau upon D'Es- 
pr^m^nil, in ridicule of his conspira- 
cies. He seems to have thought the 
name of Catiline alone too respect- 
able, and therefore prefixed that of 
Cri>pin, which probably alludes to a 
comedy in one act, published in 1707 
by Le Sage, anil called " Crispin the 
Rival of his Master." . The story 
turns on the tricks of Crispin to gain 
the affections of his master's mistress. * 

Note ftirthcr our old Parlementary Wend 
CrinnH- Catiline d'Enprviiieiiil. CurlyU. 

Criaa Kringle. See Kriss Kringle. 

Croaker. A character in Goldsmith's 
comedy, " The Good-natured Man; " 
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intended as a caricature on men who 
are always tilled with groundless 
and ludicrous apprehensions. 

The young trsTcler expected a bunt of in- 
diirnatinn; but whether, m C'i-o<iXy;r nay k, . . . 
our hero had exhttu»t©d himself in fretting 
awav his niUfortunes beforehand, no that he 
did not feel them when they actually arrived, 
or whether he found the company In which 
he was placed too congenial to lead him to re- 
pine at any thing which delayed hi» journey. 
It is certain that he lubmitted to hu) lot with 
much resignation. Sir W. Scott. 

Cro'cus. [Gr. Kp6ico«.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A young man who was en- 
amored of the nvmph Smilax, and 
was changed by the gods into a saf- 
fron-plan? because he loved without 
being loved again. 

Croe'aus. [Gr. KpoTcw.] The last 
king of Lydia, and the richest man 
of his time. 

Orortan-gry, Ohrys'^l. A pseudo- 
nym of Sir Walter Scott; the name of 
tfie imaginaiy editor of his " Chroni- 
cles of me Canongate." 

Cro'nos. [Gr. Kp6vo«.] {Gr. Myth.) 
The youngest of the Titans; iden- 
tified by the Romans with Saturn. 
See Saturn. 

Oro^-de'ro (9). [From crotad, an 
ancient kind of violin.] A fiddler 
who figures in Butler's^* Hudibras." 

Toconflrm him in thi» fcvorable opinion. I 
began to execute «uch a complicated flourinh 
an I thought mu»t hare turned Crowfiero into 
• pillar of utone with envy and wonder. 

•^ Sir ir. Scott. 

Crowe, Captain. A celebrated nauti> 
cal personage in Smollett's " Adven- 
tures of Sir Launcclot Greaves." 

49- '' Captain Crowe had commanded 
a merchant ship In the Mediterranean 
trade for many years, and sared some 
money by dint of frugality and traffic. 
Ue wa« an excellent seaman, — brave, ac- 
tire, fHeudly in his way, and scrupulously 
honest ; but as little acquainted with the 
world as a sucking child ; whimsical, im- 
patient, and so impetuous that he could 
not help breaking in upon the conversa- 
tion, whatever it might be, with repeated 
interruptions, that seemed to burst from 
♦ him by involuntary impulse. UTien he 
himself attempted to speak, he never 
finished his period, but made such a 
Bumber of abrupt transitions that his 
diitcourse seemed to l)e an unconnected 
series of unfinished sentences, the mean- 
ing of which it was not easy to decipher." 

SrnoUett. 



Crowfleld, Christopher. A pseudo- 
nym of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Crowquill, A. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Alfred Henry Forrester (b. 
1805 )f a popular English humorist 
of the present day. 

Crummies, Mr. (kriim'lz). The ec- 
centric manager of a theatrical coni- 
{)anv in Dickens's novel of " Nicho- 
as Nickleby." 

Crii'sde, Rob'in-son (-sn). The hero 
of De Foe's great novel; a ship- 
wrecked sailor who for many years 
leads a solitarv existence on an unin- 
habited island of the tropics, and 
who alleviates hi» lon^ reclusion by 
an inexhaustible prodigality of con- 
trivance. 

t^ De Foe founded this story upon 
the adventures of Alexander 8elkirk (b. 
1676), a Scottish sailor who was left on 
the uninhabited island of Juan Femandei 
in 1704, by his captain, one Straddling, 
to whom he had given some cause of of- 
fense. Here he rraided for four years and 
four months, when be was resrued by 
Captain Woods Rogers, and taken to 
England. De Foe has often been charged 
with having surreptitiously taken the 
story of Crusoe fh»n the papers of Selkirk, 
but he can have borrowed little beyond 
the mere idea of a man being left alone 
on a desert isle, there being scarcely any 
thing common to the adventures of the 
real and the fictitious solitary. 

There are Rohituon Cruaoe* in the moral as 
well a« phviiical world . . . ; men cast on 
desert iklan'ds of thought and epcculationt 
without companionthip; without worldly re- 
sources: forced to arm and clothe themselves 
out of the remains of »hipwrccked hope*, and 
to make a home for their solitary hearts in 
the nooks and comers of iinainnstinn and 
reading. Leigh UrmL 

What man doe* not remember with regret 
the fliFit time that he read Rohituon fyvtoe f 

Macamlair. 

It soon became evident to me. that, like 
Itobiniion CViime with his boat, I had begun 
on too large a itrale, and thnt, to launch my 
history successfully, I must reduce its propor- 
tions. W. Irvimg. 

Crystal Hills. An old name for the 
White Mountains, in New Hamp- 
shire, sometimes used by modern 

writers. 

We had panned 
The high source of the Saco; and, bewildered 
In the dwarf spruce-ljelts of the CV|r«ro/ //i//a 
Hnd heard nbiivc us, like a voice in the cloud. 
The horn of Fabyan sounding. WhitHer. 

Cu'bit-op'o-lis. See Mesopotamul 
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Caddie, Headric». See Headrigg, 

CUDDIE. 

Coffee, or Cuftej. A familiar or 
contemptuous name applied to ne- 
groes. The word is said to be of 
African origin, and it has been borne 
as a surname. See Sambo. 



AfHcaalone, of all natioiiA, — thoueh Turkey 

MM • leaning that wy* ~ >^tA up tatneMi lu a 

■Undutl of beauty. But Cuffhy i» nut ac- 



knowledeed by the re«t of the world as the 
arbiter eteganticanttH. PutnanCH Mag. 

CuxLC-ta'tdr. [I-at., the delayer.] A 
surname given to tlie illustrious Ro- 
man general, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus Verrucosus (d. b. c. 203), on ac- 
count of his cautious but salutary 
measures in opposing the progress of 
Hannibal, lie avoided all direct 
engagements, tantalized the enemy 
with marches and counter-marches, 
watched his movements with unre- 
mitting vigilance, cut off his strag- 
glers and fon^ers. and compelled 
nim to weary his allies by necessary 
exactions, and to dishearten his sol- 
diers by fiiiitless maneuvers, while 
Rome gained by the delay, and as- 
sembled her forces in greater strength. 

If Wellington found it judicious to play the 
CSatetator in Pbrtugal and Spain, he would 
hardly have foUowea the Fabian tactics, if he 
had met the French in England. Szahnd. 

Oii2i6gonde, Mmle. (ki'i'nft'^6nd', 

34,62). The mistress of Candide in 

Voltaire's novel of this name. 

Bright goddem [the moon], if thou art not 
too bu>y with Candid and Mii» CimeounfTB 
a<EUn»,take Triatram Shandy's under thv pro- 
tection alao. iStenui. 

Cu'pid. [Lat. Cvpido.] ( Gr. d Rom. 
Myth.) The son of Mars and Venus; 
the god of love. He was the con- 
stant companion of his mother, and, 
armed with bow and arrows, he shot 
the darts of desire into the bosoms 
of both gods and men. He was rep- 
resented as a winged child or youth, 
and often with a bandage covering 
his eyes. 

Ca'r|n. A courtier, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Lear." 

Curate of Meudon (moM^B', 43, 62). 
[Fr. Le Cure de Mewlon.] A name 
W which Rabelais (1483-1553), the 
French satirist, is otlen referred to. 
He was, during the latter part of his 
life, the parish priest of Meudon. 



Ou'ri-«'tl-l (9,23). Three Albanian 
brothers, who, according to an old 
Roman legend, fought, in the time 
of Tullus Hostilius, with three Ro- 
man brothers, the Horatii, and were 
conquered by the cunning and brav- 
ery of one of them. 

Cu'pi-o. A gentleman attending on 
the Duke of Ulyria in Shakespeare's 
" Twelfth Night." 

Curious Impertinent, The. [Sp. 
Jl'I Curioso Jmptrtinente.] The title 
of a "novel" or tale introduced bv 
Cervantes into his ** Don Quixote ^' 
by way of episode, and a designation 
of one of the characters in it, an 
Italian gentleman who is foolish 
enough to make trial of his wife's 
virtue — of which he is firmly con- 
vinced — by persuading a trusted 
friend to seem to lay siege to it. He 
suffers the deserved penalty of his 
impertinent curiositv in the treach- 
er}' of his friend and the infidelity of 
his wife. 

Cur-ta'n$. [It., the shortener; — so 
called from its being used to cut off 
heads.] 1. The sword of Ogier the 
Dane. 

2. The sword of Edward the Con- 
fessor, which is borne before the 
kings of England at their coronation. 
It has a blunted edge as being em- 
blematical of mercy, and is carried 
between the swords "of justice tempo- 
ral and justice spiritual. 

Cur'ti-o (kur'shl-o). A servant to 
Petruchio, in Shakespeare's " Tam- 
ing of the Shrew." 

Outpume, Moll, or M411. A pseudo- 
nym of Mary Frith, a notorious char- 
acter frequently mentioned or allud- 
ed to by the older English writers. 
She is the heroine of Middleton's 
comedy entitled " The Roaring (iirl," 
and is introduced by Nat. Field, a 
conteinpf)rary dramatist, in his piece 
called " Amends for Ladies." 

Cuttle, Captain. A character in 
Dickens's '* I)oml>ey and Son," com- 
bining great humor, eccentricitv,and 
pathos. He is distinguished for his 
simplicity, credulity, and generous 
trustfulness. One of his famous ex- 
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premions is, ** When found, make a 
note of." 

Are there any of yon, my resderti, who hmre 
not read the " Life of Robert Hall " ? If »©, in 
the word* of the (freat Captain Cuttle. " When 
(bund, make a note of it. Never mind what 
your theological opinion is, . . . send for 
Robert Hall. 6'ir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Cyb'e-le. {Rom. Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Coclus and l^rra, and the wife 
of Saturn ; the same as the Rh^a 
and Ops of the Greelcs. She is rep- 
resented as wearing a mural crown, 
and riding in a chariot drawn by 
lions, or seated on a throne with lions 
at her side. [Called also Btma Dea 
and Afotfter of Uie Gods.] 

Mirht the the wise Latona be, 

Or the towered Cybele^ 

Mother of a hundred Koda? 

Juno dares not give her odda. MUton. 

She looks a ttemrCyhrAe^ ft<esh Ttom ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towera. 

At aiiy distance, with migestic motion, 
A ruler c^the waten and their powers. 

Byron (fln Teiiice). 

Cy'dlopa. [Lat. Cyclnpes, Gr. Kv«A«i>- 
w«», die round-eyed.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A gigantic one-eyed race of 
men inhabiting the sea-coasts of Si- 
cily, sons of CodIus and Terra. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, they were three in 
number, and their names were Arges, 
Steropes, and Brontes. Homer de- 
scribes them as wild, insolent, law- 
less shepherds, who devoured human 
beings. A later tradition represents 
them as Vulcan's assistants m fabri- 
cating the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
See roLYPHEMUS. 

Oyl-le'ni-u8. [Gr. KvAAifvuK.] (Gr. 
<^ Ram. Myth. ) A surname of Mer- 
cury, derived from Mount Cyllene, in 
Arcadia, where he was bom. 

Oym'be-llne, or Cym'be-llne. A 
legendary or mythical king of Brit- 
ain, and the hero of Shakespeare's 
play of the same name. 



Cyn'o-sure. [Lat Cynomrfi 

Kvvo<rov(ia.] ( Gr. cf Rom. AfyL 

Ideean nymph, and one of the 

of Jupiter, who placed her 

constellation Ursa Minor ^ as th 

star. 

Towen and battlements it aeea 
Bommed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The Cifnomtn of neighboring eyes 

Cyn'thi-f. [Gr. Kv>^ia.] ( ( 

Cyn'thi-U8. [Gr. Kvi^io«.] ) 

Myth.) Surnames respectively 

ana and Apollo, — hence applied 

sun and moon, — derived from 

Cynthus, in the island of Deloj 

birthplace. See Apolix), Dia 

Even CVnfAui looks haggard of at 
noon, as we may see her sometimes 

Kreaent winter season, with PhabuRi 
er out of countenance from the oppo< 
of the heavens. Thn 

Cyp^ft-ria'sus. [Gr. Kvwapiaatn. 
4 Rom. Myth.) A beautiful ; 
beloved by Apollo, whose fa 
stag he inadvertently killed, h 
sequence of which immoderate 
seized upon^ him, and he was 
morphosed into a cypress. 

Of-re'iie, [Gr. Kvp^Mj.] ( Gr. 4 
Myth.) A water-nymph, the n 
of Aristieus. Her residence unc 
Peneus, and the vi^it of her son 
are described in a beautiful epis 
the fourth book of Virgil's " 
gics." 

Ct-the'r&. [Gr. Ki^^pa.] ) ( 

Oyth'e-re'^ [Gr. KvMpcia.] ) 
Myth. ) Different forms of a su 
of Venus, derived from the to 
Cythera, in Crete, or the isle < 
thera, where the goddess was 1 
have first landed, and where si 
a celebrated temple. 

Violets ditn. 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's e 
Or Ciftherea'B breath. 
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Dmd*iflxia (17). [Gr. Aat«aAo«.] {Or. 
f Rom. Mifth.) A most ingenious 
artist of Athens, who I'onned the 
famous Cretan labyrinth, and who, 
by the help of wings which he con- 
structed, fled from Crete across the 
^gean Sea, to escape the re.sentinent 
of Alinos. He was thought to be the 
inventor of carpentry and of most of 
its tools, such as the saw, the ax, the 
gimlet, and the Uke. See Icakus. 

Da'g(^n. [A diminutive of the Heb. 
day^ a fish.] ( Myth.) A Phoenician 
or Syrian divinity, who, according 
to the Bible, had richly adonied tem- 

fles in several of the Philistine cities, 
n profane history, the name by which 
he 19 known is Verceto. He is repre- 
sented as having the face and hands 
of a man and the tail of a fish ; and 
he seems to have been generally re- 
garded as a symbol of fertility and 
reproduction. See Judges xvi. 23 ; 1 

Sam. V. 4. 

Next came one 
Who mourned in eameet, vhen the captive 

arlL 
Maimed his brute image, heed and luinda 

lopped off 
In Ills own temole, on the grunscl edge, 
Where he Ml Hat, and aliamed hi« worahip- 

er«: 
Daaon hi* namet »ea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had hit temple high 
Reared in Azotut, dreaded through the coaat 
or Palestine, in Oath and Aacalon, 
And Accaron and Gaxa'a frontier bounds. 

Milton. 

Das'o-nety Sir. The attendant fool 

of King Arthor. [Written also 

Daguenet.] 

I waa then Sir Dagomet in Arthur*! ihow. 

Shak. 

Dal-gar'no, Iiord. A prominent 
character m Sir Walter Scott's " Foi^ 
tones of Nigel; " a profligate yonng 
Scottish lord, thoroughly heartless 
and shameless, who carried *' the 
craft of gray hairs under his curled 
love-loc^." 

Dal.§et'1y, Hittmaater Du'gUd. 

A mercenary soldier of fortune in Sir 
Walter Scott's '' Legend of Mont- 
rose," distinguished for his pedantrj*, 
conceit, cool intrepidity, vulgar as- 



Dalaetty, makes any mention of AhaDuer** 
having oeen preaeni at the battle of J.fltzen. 



Borance, knowledge of the world, 
greediness, and a hundred other 
qualities, making him one of the 
most amusing, wlmirable, and nat- 
ural characters ever drawn by the 
hand of genius. 

49* ** The general idea of the cbanc- 
ter is fkmiliar to our comic dramatistfl 
after the Restoration, and may be said in 
some measure to be compounded of Cap- 
tain Fluellen and Bobadil ; but the ludi- 
crous combination of the soldado with 
the divinity student of Mareschal College 
is entirely original." Jfjffrey. 

Our second remark is of the circumstance 
that no Historian or Narrator, neither Schil- 
ler, Strada, Thuanua, Monroe, nor Dugald 
..... . ay n " 

It at 

Carlyle. 

He [a hack author] lets out his pen to the 
highest bidder, as Captain Dalgrtty let out his 
sword. E. r. Whipple. 

Damia (dft^me'). A character in 
Moli^re's comedy of *' Tartufle," dis- 
tinguished by his self-willed impetu- 
osity. 

Dam'0-0169. [Gr. AaiiOKkrii.] A 

courtier of the elder Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse. Having extolled 
tne happiness caused by the posses- 
sion of wealth and power, Dionysius 
gave him a striking illustration of the 
real nature of such seeming happine.<ts, 
by placing him at a table loaaed with 
delicacies, and surrounded bv all the 
insignia of royalty, but, in the midst 
of his magnificent banquet, Damo- 
cles, chancing to look upward, saw 
a sharp and naked sword suspended 
over his head bv a Fingle hon^e-hair. 
A sight so alannmg inntantlv changed 
his views of the felicity of Icings. 

Like DantocleA at his celebrated banquet, 
Rebecca pen;>etually beheld, smid the gor^ 
geous display, the nword which was suspended 
over the heads of her people by a single hair. 

Sir W. .*o«. 
On what />amoo^<>«- hairs must the jud^ 
ment-sword hang over this distracted earth. 

( 'arlyle. 

'D%^TCiad*'V^. A herdsman in Theoc- 
ritus and Virgil; hence, any herds- 
man or rustic. 

Rough satyrs danced, and fauns with cloven 
lieel 
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From the gUd aoand would not be absent 

And old TJamaetoM loved to hear our Bons. 

Jiilum. 

Da'xn^n. [Gr. ^dumv.] 1. A noble 
Pythagorean of Syracuse, memorable 
for his friendship for Pythias, or 
Phintias, a member of the same sect. 
The latter, having been condemned 
to death by Dionysius I., the tvrant 
of Syracuse, begged leave to go liome 
for the purpose of arranging his af- 
fairs, Damon pledging his own life 
for the return of his friend. Dio- 
nysius consented, and Pythias came 
back iust in season to save Damon 
from dfeath. Struck by so rare and 
noble an example of mutual friend- 
ship, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, 
and entreated to be admitted as a 
third into their sacred fellowship. 

2. A goat-herd in the third Eclogue 
of Virgil ; hence, any rustic or swain. 

Damsel of Brittany. A name given 
to Eleanora, daughter of Geotirey, 
third son of Henry II. of England, 
and Duke of Brittany by marriage 
with Constance, the daughter and 
heiress of Duke Conan IV. 



Richard, the nucceswr of Henry, 
dying wittiout iwue, the Knt^Iish crown 
rightfully devolved upon Arthur, the *ion 
of Geoffrey ; but .lolm, the bnither of 
Richard, and Mio youngest of the Hond of 
Henry, determined to secure it to him- 
self. He, therefore, managed to rapture 
the young prince, bis nephew, and con- 
iiigned him to clo:^ custody, fln^t in the 
cantle of Falaim, and afterward at Rouen, 
where he is 8uppa<ed to have munlered 
him by his own hand. Arthur being 
dead, the next in the order of succewion 
wan Elwinor, his sister. John, however, 
obtained poweHsion of her person, carriecl 
her to Kngland, and confined her in the 
castle of Bristol, in which prison she re- 
mained till her death, in 1241. 

Dan'H-e. [Gr. Aai/ai7.] ( Or. <f Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Acrisius, 
and the mother ot Perseus by Jupi- 
ter, who visited her in the form of a 
shower of gtijd when she was shut 
up in a tower by her father. 

D$-na1-dd9. [Lat.; Gr. Aai^aiSfv.] 
{Gr. if Rom. Myth.) The fifty 
daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, 
betrothed to the fifty sons of /Egyp- 
tus, all of whom they killed on the 



first night after marriage, in fulfill- 
ment of a promise exacted by Danaus, 
Lynceus alone excepted, who was 
spared by his wife llypermnestra. 
Her guilty sisters were punished for 
their crime, in Hades, by being com- 
pelled everlastingly to' draw water 
out of a deep well, and pour it into a 
vessel full of holes. 

Dandle Dininont. See Dinmont, 
Dandik. 

Dandin, Qeorjce (zhofzh d6nMu°', 58, 
62, 64). The title of a comedy by Mo- 
lie re, and tJie name of its hero, a 
wealtliy French citizen, who has had 
the impudence to marry a sprig of 
quality, daughter of on old noble 
called* Monsieur de Sotenville, and 
his no less noble spouse, Madame de 
la Prudoterie, and who, in conse- 
quence, is exposed at once to the 
coquetry of a light-headed wife, and 
to the ngorous sway of her parents, 
who, called upon to interpose with 
their authority, place their daughter 
in tiie ri^ht, and the unhappy rntit- 
ritr^ their son-in-law, in the wrong, 
on every appeal which is made to 
them. Fallmg, in consequence of 
this mesiUinnce^ into many disagree* 
able situations, he constantly ex- 
claims, " Tu fas «>«/«, (Jtortft D'iH" 
din,'* You would have it so, George 
Dandin. The expres}<ion has hence 
become proverbial to denote self-in- 
flicted pain, and the name is common- 
Iv applied to any silly, simple-minded 
Jellow. 

If yon h«ve re«lly been fool enough to fkll 
In love there, and have a mind to plav Oeorge 
Ihnuiw, I'D find you Bome monev for the 
port. 'C. Rende. 

Dandin, Perrin (pff'riln' dSn'dan', 
62.) 1. The name of an ignorant rustic 
judge in liabelals, who heard causes 
sitting on the first trunk of a tree 
which he met, in.«»tead of seating him- 
self, like other judges, on the fleurs- 
de-lis. 

2. The name of a ridiculous judge, 
in Racine's comedy, *' Les Plaideurs," 
and in La Fontaine's " Fables." 

Dangle. A prominent character in 
Sheridan's farce, " The Critic : " one 
of those theatrical amateurs who be- 
siege a manager with impertinent 
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flattery and gratuitous advice. He 
is said' to have been intended for a 
Mr. Thomas Vau^han, author of 
"The Hotel," an inditferently suc- 
cessful play. 

Daniel, Tlie 'Well-laiifiniafi^ed. A 
name given by William Browne 
(1590-lt»45), in his "■ Britannia's 
Pastoral?," to the English poet 
Samuel Daniel (1562-1019), whose 
writings are remarkable for their 
modem style and pervading purity 
of taste ancl grace of language. 

Baph'ne. [Gr. ^d4ivr).] ( (ir. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiful maiden beloved 
by Apollo, and metamorphosed into 
a laurel-tree while attempting to es- 
cape from him. 

Nav, buly, bU; If I but ware this wand. 
Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster. 
And you a statue, or, as JJaphne was, 
Root-bound, that fled Apuilo. Milton. 

Daph'nis. [Gr. AcU^i'ts.] {Gr.^Rmn. 
Myth.) A beautiful young Sicilian 
shepherd, a son of Mercury. He was 
the inventor of bucolic poetry, and a 
favorite of Pan and Apollo. 

Dapper. A clerk in " The Alchemist," 

a play by Ben Jonson. 

This reminds us of tlic extreme doting at- 
tachment which the queen of the fairies is rep- 
resented to have taken for Dapper. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Dapple. The name of Sancho's ass, 
in C'ervantes's romance of " Don 
Quixote." 

Dar^y and Jdan. A married couple 
said to have lived, more than a cen- 
tury ago, in the village of Healaugh, 
in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, and 
celebrated for their long life and con- 
jugal felicity. Thev are the hero 
and hemine of a balfad called " The 
Happy Old Couple," which has been 
attributed to Pnor, but is of uncer- 
tain authorsliip. Timperley says that 
Darby was a printer in Bartholomew 
Close, who died in IT^iO, and that 
the ballad was written by one of his 
apprentices by the name of Henry 
Woodfall. 

You mitrht have aat, like Darhft an/I Jomt, 
snd (Uttered each other; and hilled niul cooed 
lil«c s imir of pigeons on a perch. T/iarkemy. 

Indeed now. if vou would but condt-wend 
to forirlve and f»)rpe'» I)crhni>« K>me day or 
other we mHV be ftarbf, (in'f JiMin,— nn\}\ you 
■<•€, juiit at this moment I am really not worthy 
of such a Jotut. '^»»* ^- Jiulu'<f Lytton. 



DaT'dft-nua. [Or. Aipiavo?.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
Electra of Arcadia, and ancestor of 
the royal race of Troy. 

Da'r^f (9). One of the competitors at 
the funeral games of Anchises in 
Sicily, described in the fifth book of 
Virgil's "itneid." He was over- 
come at the combat of the cestus by 
Entellus. 

A Tnijan combat would be something new: 
I«t JJartM beat Entellus black and blue. 

i'owper. 

Dark and Bloody Qround, The. 

An expression often used in allusion 

to Kentucky, of which name it is 

paid to be the translation. The 

)hrase is an epitome of the early 

listory of the State, of the dark and 

)loody conflicts of the tirst white 

settlers with their savage foes; but 

the name originated in the fact that 

this was the grand battle-ground 

betw^een the northern and southern 

Indians. 

Dark Day, The. May 19, 1780; — 
so called on account of a remarkable 
darkness on that day extending over 
all New England. In some places, 
persons could not see to read common 
print in the open air lor several hours 
together. Birds sang their evening 
song, disappeared, and became silent; 
fowls went to roost ; cattle f^ought the 
barn-yard ; and candies were lighted 
in the houses. The obscuration be- 
pan about ten o'clock in the mom- 
mg, and continued till the middle of 
the next night, but with differences 
of degree and duration in different 
places. For several days previous, 
the wind had been variable, but 
chiefly from the southwest and the 
northeast. The true cause of this re- 
markable phenomenon is not known. 

David. See Jonathan. 

Da'vua. The name commonly given 
to slaves in Latin comedies. The 

Fro verb, *^Davus mm^ non (/if/i/>M«," 
am Davus, not CEdipus, (that is, a 
simple servant, not a resolver of rid- 
dies,) occurs in Terence. 

Da'vy. Servant to Shallow, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's " King 
Henry IV." 
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Old Oudyill amiociBted himielf with a party 
BO much to his ta«te, pretty much an Davy in 
the reveU of his maater, Ju»tic« Shnllow. 

•sir W. Scott. 

Davy Jones. See Jones, Davy. 

Daw'son, Bully (-sn). A noted Lon- 
don sharper, swa^^erer, and de- 
bauchee, especially m Blackt'riars and 
its infamous purlieus. He lived in 
the seventeenth century, and was a 
contemporary of Rochester and Eth- 
erege. An allusion to him occurs in 
the " Spectator," No. 2. 

Tom Brown had a nhrewder insight into 
this Icind of character than either of his pred- 
ecessors. He divides the palm more equally, 
and allows his hero a sort of dimidiate ore- 
eminence:— " Hullv Pawmn kicked by half 
the town, and half the town kicked bv Rnlly 
Dawwn." This was true retributive juntice. 

Charbs fxtmh. 

When, in our cooler momenta, we reflect on 
his [Homer's] Jove-protected wajriors, his in- 
vulnerable Achilles, they dwindle Into insle- 
niflcance, and we are ready to exclaim, in the 
quaint language of another, ** Bullff Datcmn. 
would liave fought the Devil with such ad- 
Tantages.** Jones Very. 

Day of Barricades. [Fr. Joumee de$ 
Barricades.] {Fr. Hist.) 1. May 
12, 1688, on which day the Duke of 
Guise entered Paris, when Henry III., 
at his instigation, consented to take 
severe measures a^inst the Hugue- 
nots, on the promise that the duke 
would assist him in purging Paris of 
strangers and obnoxious persons. No 
sooner, however, was an attempt 
made to carry out this plan, tlian the 
populace arose, erected barricades, 
and attacked the king's troops with 
irresistible fury. Henry III., naving 
requested the Duke of Guise to put a 
stop to the conflict, fled from Paris, 
ana the moment the duke showed 
himself to the people, they pulled 
down the barricades. 

2. August 26j 1648; —so called on 
account of a not, instigated by the 
leaders of the Fronde, which took 
place in Paris on that day. 

Day of Com-saoks. [Fr. Joumee 
de$ Farines.] {Fr, Hist.) A name 
eiven to the 3d of January, 1591, 
from an attempt made by Henry IV. 
to surprise Paris on that day. Some 
of his officers, disguised as corn- 
dealers, with sacks on their shoul- 
ders, endeavored to ^et possession of 
the gate St. Honore ; but they were 



recognized, and obliged to make a 
hasty retreat 

Day of Dupes. [Fr. Joumee da 
Dupes.] {Fr. Bist.) 1. A name 
^iven to the 11th of November, 1630, 
in allusion to a celebrated imbroglio 
b^ which the opponents of the pnme 
minister Richelieu — at the head of 
whom were Maria de' Medici and 
Anne of Austria — were completely 
worsted in an attempt to ettect his 
removal from othce, and the power 
of the cardinal w^as established upon 
a firmer basis than ever. 

Richelieu himself could not hare taken a 

51rK)inicr view of thingis when his levees were 
PKertcd, and his power seemed annihilated 
before the Day {ff thtpe*. 

Sir E. Buhcer Lifttom. 

8. August 4th, 1789; — so called 
on account of the renunciation by the 
nobles and cler^'' in the French 
National Convention of their peculiar 
immimities and feudal rights. 

Day ^ Gold Spurs. [Fr. Joumee 
des Eperons (T Or.] See Battle of 
Spurs. 

Day of the Sections. [Fr. Joumee 
des Sections] {Fr. Hist.) The name 
commonly given to an affray which 
occurred on the 4th of October, 1793. 
between the troops under the control 
of the Convention and the National 
Guard acting in the interest of the 
sections of Paris. The contest re- 
sulted in the success of the Conven- 
tion. 

Dean of St. Patrick's. A title of 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1746), the cele- 
brated English satirist^ by which he 
is often referred to. The 'deanerv of 
St, Patrick's is in Dublin, ^wift 
was appointed to the place in 1713, 
and retained it until his death. 

Deans, Douce Da'vle. A poor cow- 
feeder at Edinburgh, and the father 
of Effie and Jeanie Deans, in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel. " The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian." He is remarkable 
for his religious peculiarities, for his 
magnanimity in affliction, and his 
amusing absurdities in prosperity. 

Deans, llffle. A character in Scott's 
" Heart of Mid-Lothian," whose lover 
abandons her after effecting her ruin. 
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Deans, Jeanle. The heroine of 
Scott's " Heart of Mid - Lothian." 
The circumstances of her history are 
based upon tacts communicated to 
the author by a correspondent. 

j|^ *'' She in a perlvct model of rober 
berobm ; of the union of good eeoie with 
itrong affections, firm principled, and 
perfect disinterested iiess ; aud of the 
calm Aupexiority to misfortune, danger, 
and difficulty, which such a union must 
create." Senior. 

We follow the traveleri Qn the " Pilgrim'a 
PlnmM "] through their lUleeorical urogreM 
with interest not Inferior to mat witn wnlch 
we foUow Kllzatwth from Siberia to Moscow, 
or JeeuUe Deaiu fiom £dinbuiKh to Liundun. 

Macaulay. 

Debatable Iiand, The. A tract of 
land on the western border of Eng- 
land and Scotland, between the E."^i« 
and Sark, which was at one time 
claimed by both kingdoms, and was 
afterward divided between them. It 
was long the residence of thieves and 
banditti, to whom its dubious state 
afforded a refuge. 

Decree of Fontainebleau (fon^tHn- 
bio*). (Fr. Hist.) An edict of the 
Emperor Napoleon L, dated at Fon- 
tainebleau, October 18, 1810, ordering 
the burning of ail English goods. 

Dedlook, Sir Iidioes'tfr (les'ter). 
A character in Dickens's novel of 
" Bleak House." *' He is an honor- 
able, obstinate, truthful, high-spirit- 
ed, intensely prejudiced, perfectly un- 
reasonable man." 

I)eer8la7er. The hero of Cooper's 
novel of the same name. 

4f^*^This character ... is the au- 
thor-s ideal of a chiralresque manhood, 
of the grace which \* the natural flower 
of purity and virtue ; not the Stoic, but 
the Chri-xtian of the woodM, the man of 
honorable act and (tentiment, of courage 
and truth." Dnyckinrk. 

Defender of the Faith. [Lat. F'ulei 
Defensor.] A title conferred, in 
1521, bv Pope I.eo X. upjon King 
Henry \''ni. of England, in consc- 
auence of a Latin treatise " On the 
Seven Sacramonts" which the lat- 
ter had published in confutation of 
Luther, and had dedicated to that 
pontiff. The title was not made 
heritable bv his heirs, and Pope Paul 
IIL, in 15.15, upcni the king's apostasy 



in turning suppressor of religious 
houses, formally revoked and with- 
drew it. Henry, however, continued 
to use it as a part of the royal stvie, 
and, in 154^3, parliament annexed it 
for ever to the crown by stat. 35 Hen. 
VHL c. 3. 

tSf It lias been shown that the same 
title was popularly appiiinl to, or was as- 
sumed by, some of the lung* of England 
who preceded Henry VUI., as Richard 
11. and Uenry VU. 

Dea'o-re', Sir. [A corruption of 
Deynrey or Vegnre^ meaning a per- 
son '* almost lost."] The hero of a 
romance of high antiquity, and for- 
merly ver>' popular, an abstract of 
which may be seen in Ellis's *^ Speci- 
mens of tlie Early English Poets." 

De-id'ft-mi'&. [Gr. Aiji«du€ia.] ( Gr. 
& Rom. Mylh,) The daughter of 
Lycomedes, king of Scyros, and the 
mother of Pyrrhus by Achilles. 

De-iph'o-bus. [Gr. AT}i</>ojSof.] {Gr, 
& Rom. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba. At>er tlie death of Paris, 
he married Helen, but was betraved 
by her to the Greeks. Next to Hec- 
tor, he was the bravest among the 
Trojans. 

"Dej'^-ni'rf (9). [Gr. Aijiai^eipa.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A daughter of 
CEneus, and the wife of Hercules, 
whose death she involuntarily causea 
by sending him a shirt wllich had 
been steeped in the poif^oned blood of 
Nessus, who falselv told her that his 
blood would enable her to preserve 
her husband's love. On heanng that 
Hercules had bunit himself to death to 
escape the torment it occasioned, she 
killed herself in remorse and despair. 

Delaunay, Le Viooxnte (In ve'kft^t' 
d'lo'nft', 62). A mm de fdume of 
Mme. Delphine de Gimrdin (1804- 
1855), under which she published lior 
best -known work, the "Parisian Let- 
ters" {'■^Lettres Pnrisiefirug''), which 
originally appeared in '' La Presf^e," 
a newspaper edited by her husband, 
J&mile de Girardin. 

Delectable Mountains. In Bunyan's 
allegory of" The Pilgrim's Progress," 
a range of hills from whose summit 
might be seen the Celestial City. 
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"When the morning was up, they 
had him to the top of the house, and 
bid him look south. So he did, and 
behold, at a great distance he saw a 
most plea-nant mountainous countn% 
beautitied with woods, vineyartfs, 
fruits of all sorts, flowers also, with 
springs and fountains, very delectable 
to behold. Jm. xxxiii. 16, 17. ... 
They then went till they came to the 
Deltjctable Mountains. . . . Now there 
were on the tops ot these mountains 
shepherds feedmg their flocks. The 

J>ilgrims, therefore, went to them, and, 
eaning on their stafls (as is common 
with wean' pilgrims when they stand 
to talk with any by the way), they 
asked, ^ Whose delectable mountains 
are these, and whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them?' " The shep- 
herds answered, " These mountains 
are Emmanuel's land, and thev are 
within sight of his city, an^ the 
sheep are his, and he laid down his 
life tor them." 

On the Mu8cs* hill he is htppv tnd good m 
one of the »hepherd« on the Dtlectahle. Moun- 
taint. Charhs Lamb. 

Delia. A poetical name given by 
tlie Roman poet TibuUus (d. about 
B. c. 18) to his lady-love, whose real 
name is not certainly known, but is 
thought to have been Plania (from 
jAanui)^ of which the Greek Dtlin 
(from £^Aoc, clear, manifest, plain) is 
a translation. 

Deli-^. [Gr. ArjAta.] j ( Gr. <f Rom. 

J)eli-U8. [Gr. a^Aio?.] j Myth.) Sur- 
names respectively of Diana and 
Apollo, as bom in Delos. See 
Deu>s. 

Delieht of Mankind. A name given 
by his subjects to Titus, emperor of 
l(ome (40-81), whose liberality, af- 
fability, mildness, and virtuous con- 
duct were the subject of general ad- 
miration. 

Dellft Crtls'c&nf, or Delia Cnuoa 
Sohool (del'lA krcToski). A col- 
lective appellation applied to a class 
of sentimental poetasters of both 
sexes, which arose in England toward 
the close of the last centurj*, and who 
were conspicuous for their'affectation 
and bad taste, and for their high- 
flown panegyrics on one another. 



Their productions consisted of odes, 
elegies, epigran»s, songs, sonnets, 
epistles, plays, &c. 

*F" Some of these pprsons had, by 
chance, been jumbled tog«^tber foru whil« 
at Florence, where thev put forth a toI- 
ume of rhymes, under the title of '• Th« 
Florence Miseellaiiy." the in^ipitlitv and 
fantastic silliness of which tmnMieiid all 
belief. Afterward, they and a number 
of other persons, their admiren and imi- 
tators, began to publish Uieir efTuisiouii in 
England, chietiy in two daily Dew^pa})er3 
called '* The World " and '• The Oracle ; " 
from which they were soon collected, and, 
with Ta.Ht laudation, recommeudtHl to the 
public attention in a volume entitled 
" The Album,'- by Bell, the printer. An 
end wa« at length put to theae inanitiea 
by the appearance, in 1794, of UifTord's 
" BaTiad," which, in 1796, waa followed 
by its continuation, the '* Ma'Viad," — 
both powerful and extremely popular 
satire!), w^hich lashed the Delia Cruacaau* 
thors with merciless but deserved serer- 
ity. One of the founders of this school 
of poetry, Mr. Robert Merry, wrot** under 
the signature of Drlla Crusca. and this 
name was given to the whole brood of 
rhym.«ter8 to wlJch he belonged, prob- 
ably because he l>ecame the motit noted 
of them. Merry had traveled for some 
years on the Continent, and had made a 
long residence in Florence, where he waa 
elected a member of the celebrated Acad- 
emy DfUa Crusca. — that is. Academy of 
the Sieve, — which was founded for the 
purpose of purifying and refining the 
Italian language and style. In adopting 
the name of this Academy as a nom de 
pluntf. Merry may not only have alluded 
to the fact of hid membervihip, but very 
possibly intended to intimate that what 
he Hhould write would be quite exquisite, 
and fioe from chaff. It would appear that 
3Ierry was not the first of theae writen 
vrhose lucubrations came out in '^The 
Oracle " and " The World ; " for, says 
Gifford, " While the epidemic malady was 
sprcjuling from fool to fool, Delia Crusca 
canie over [from Italy], and immediately 
announced him.«elf by a sonnet to Love. 
Anna Matilda wrote an inromparatlc 
piece of nonnense in praise of it ; and the 
two ' great luminaries of the ngf," h» Mr. 
Bell calls them, f«'ll deHperately in love 
with each other. From that period, not 
a day passed without an amatory epistle 
fraught with lightning and thunder. '( 
qtiicqttid fmb^nt trlorum nrmatnenlnria 
call. The fever turned to frenjty : liaura, 
Maria. <:'arloj«, Orlando. Adelaide, snd » 
thousand other nameless names, caught 
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th« Infection •, and ftom one end of the 
kingdom to tUe other, »U was iion>«enM) 
au.l DelU Cruaca.'^ Otber writers of this 
Khool, be»ide» Merry , whose uauies have 
been preaerred, are Mr. Bertie Greatbfad, 
a man of property and good family; Mr. 
William Parsons, another gentlemau of 
fortune; Mr. Edward Jeruiughani(" The 
Bard '), author of numerouM plays and 
poems; Miles Peter Andrewi«, a writer of 
prologues and epiloguen ; Mr. Edward 
Topbam, the proprietor of'' The World ; " 
the KeT. Charles Bute (" Morwoph E(»te," 
asQlSbrd calls him), principal editor of 
that paper ; Mr. Joseph We'^ton. a small 
magaaue-critic of the day ; James Cobbe, 
a now-forgotten fiirce-writer; Frederick 
Pilon, said to have been a pia>er by pro- 
fesitioo ; a Mr. Tlinorhy, or Thomas, Ad- 
ney (who wrote under the atiagraui of 
**Mit Yenda," or *'Mot Yenda'*); Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan ('* Edwin ") ; Mr. John 
Witliams ( •' Tony — or Anthony — Pas- 
quiu'^); the celebrated James Boswell, 
who had not yet established his reputa- 
tion as the prince of biogr.ipher4 ; and 
the dramatist O'Reefe, Morton, Rey- 
nolds, Holcroft, Sheridiin, and the Youn- 
ger Colman, who survived and recovered 
from their discreditable connection with 
the I>ella Cruscan folly. Of the female 
writers of this school, the principal names 
are those of Mrs. Piosi. the widow of 
Johnson's friend Thrale, out at that time 
the wife of her daughter's music-m.iiiter ; 
Mrs. U. Cowley ('* Anna Matilda"), the 
clever authoress of the ** Belle's Strata- 
gem ; '^ and the somewhat notorious Mrs. 
Kobinson, who, with all her levity, in- 
tellectual as well as moral, was not alto- 
gether without literary talent and poeti- 
cal feeling. In the prefiice to the *' Me- 
viad.^Qifford intimates that he had been 
charged with breaking butterflies upon 
a wheel ; but *' many a man," he adds, 
''who now affects to pity me for wasting 
my strength upon unresisting imbecility, 
would, not long since, have heard these 
poems with applause, and their praises 
with delight.-' On the other hand, the 
great patron. Bell, the printer, accused 
him of *' bespattering nearly all the po- 
etical eminence of the day." " But. on 
the whole." says Gifford, " the clamor 
agaia«t me was not loud, and was lt>!<it by 
iosen/tible degrees in the applause of such 
as I was truly ambitious to please. Thus 
•wpportcd, the good effects of the satire 
i^loriose loquor) were not long in mani- 
festing themJM?lves. Delia Crusca ap- 
peared no more in • The Oracle,' and, if 
Wjy of his followers ventuppd to treat the 
to'ni with A i*oft .«onnet, it wa« not, as 
Wore, introduced by a pompous preface. 



Pope and Milton resumed their superior- 
ity, and K»te and his coadjutors silently 
acquies<ed in the growing opinion of thehr 
incompetency, and showed some sense of 
shame." 

Delds. [Gr. AtjAo«.] A small island 
in the .^gean Sea. one of the Cyclades. 
Here Apollo ana Uiaiia were bom, 
and here the fonner liad a famous 
oracle. Delos was at first a floating 
island, but Neptune fixed it to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
secure resting-place for Latona. See 
Latona. 

Del'phl. [Gr. AcA^oi.] A famous 
oracle of Apollo in Phocis, at the foot 
of Mount raniassus. [Erroneously 
written D e 1 p h o s by early English 
writers.] 

Apollo flt>m hin shrine 

Can no more divine. 
With hollow fthriek the steep of DelphM 
leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathM tpell. 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the pro- 
phetic cell. Mmon. 

Delphine (del'fen'). The title of a 
novel by Mme. de Stael (1766-1817), 
and the name of its heroine, whose 
character is full of charm, and is said 
to have been an idealized picture of 
the authoress herself. Delphine has 
a faithless lover, and dies broken- 
hearted. 

Del't$. The signature under which 
David Macbeth Moir, a distingui.<<hed 
Scottish writer (1778-1851), contrib- 
uted a series of poems to " Black- 
wood's Magazine." 

Del'ville, Mr. One of the guardians 
of Cecilia, in Miss Burney's novel of 
this name; a gentleman of wealth, 
magnificent and ostentatious in bis 
style of living, and distinguished for 
an air of haughty affability in his in- 
tercourse with his inferiors. 

Even old Delvitte received Cecilia, though 
the daughter of a man of low birth. 

Sir W. Scott. 

De-me't$r. [Gr. Atj^iittjp.] {.\fyih.) 
One of the great divinities of the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Ctres 
of the Romans. See Ckkes. 

De-moo'pl-tu8, Junior. A pseu- 
donym under which Robert Burton 
(1576-1640) published his "Anatomy 
of Melancholy," a work which pre- 
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"When the morning was up, they 
had him to the top of the house, and 
bid him look .^outh. So he did, and 
behold, at a great distance he saw a 
most pleasant mountainous countn% 
beautitied with wood.s, vineyarcf», 
fruits of all sorts, tiowers also, with 
springs and fountains, very delectable 
to behold, ha. xxxiii. 16, 17. ... 
They then went till they came to the 
Delectable Mountains. . . . Now there 
were on the tops ot these mountains 
shepherds feedmg their flocks. The 

J>ilgrims, therefore, went to them, and, 
eaning on their stafls (as is common 
with weary pilgrims when they stand 
to talk with any by the way), they 
asked, ' Whose delectable mountains 
are these, and whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them?' " The shep- 
herds answered, " These mountains 
are Emmanuel's land, and thev are 
within sight of his city, ancl the 
sheep are his, and he laid down his 
life tor them." 

On the Mu»cs* hill he is huppy and good m 
one of Uie nhephenls on the DtlfctfAle Moun- 
taina. Charles Lamb. 

Delia. A poetical name given by 
tlie Roman poet Tibullus (d. about 
B. c. 18) to his lady-love, whose real 
name is not certainly known, but is 
thought to have been Plania (from 
jUanus), of which the Greek Delia 
(t'nmi 5^Aoc, clear, manifest, plain) is 
a translation. 

J)eli-&. [Or. AtjAia.] UGr.if Rom. 

Deli-US. [Or. a^Aiov.] j Mifth.) Sur- 
names rcjipcctively of Diana and 
Apollo, as bom ' in Delos. See 
Deix)8. 

Delight of Mankind. A name given 
by his subjects to Titus, emperor of 
Kome (40-81), whose liberality, af- 
fability, mildness, and virtuous con- 
duct were the subject of general ad- 
miration. 

Dellft Cr&s'c&nf, or Delia Crusoa 
Sohool (del'lft krobs'ki). A col- 
lective appi'llation applied to a class 
of sentimental poetasters of both 
sexes, which arose in England toward 
the close of the last centurj', and who 
were conspicuous for their affectation 
and bad taste, and for their high- 
flown panegyrics on one another. 



Their productions consisted of odes, 
elegies, epigrams, songs, sonnets, 
epistles, plays, &,c. 

$^ Souie of those persons had, by 
chance, \nxn jumbled tt^tber for a while 
at Florence, where thfv put forth a vol- 
ume of rhymes, under the title of " The 
Florence Miscellany.'' ttie iuMpidity and 
fantastic silliness of whicii tmn^cend all 
belief. Afterward, they and a number 
of other persons, their admirers and imi- 
tators, began to publish their elTusionii in 
England, chietly in two daily new^paperi 
called *' The World " and " the Oracle ; " 
from which they were soon collected, and, 
with Ta»t laudation, recommended to the 
public attention in a volume entitled 
" The Album,'' by Bell, the printer. An 
end was at length put to thcoe inanities 
by the appearance, in 1791, of GitTord's 
'^ Bariad," which, in 1796, was followed 
by itd continuation, the '* MwTiad," — 
both powerful and extremely popular 
satirex, which lashed the Delia (.'rusca au- 
thors with merciless but d^erred sever- 
ity. One of the founders of this school 
of poetry, Mr. Robert Merry, wrote under 
the signature of Drlla Crusca, and this 
name was given to the whole brood of 
rhy meters to wLich he belonged, prob- 
ably because he became the most noted 
of them. Merry had traveled for some 
years on the Continent, and had made a 
long residence in Florence, where he was 
elected a member of the celebrated Acad- 
emy Delia Cry sea, — that is. Academy of 
the Sieve, — which was founded for the 
purpose of purifying and refining the 
Italian language and style. In adopting 
the name of this Academy as a nom dc 
plume. Merry may not only have alluded 
to the fact of his niemberf<hip, but very 
possibly intended to intimate that what 
he t>hould write would be quite exquisite, 
and fi-ee from chaff. It would appear that 
Merry was not the first of these writers 
whose lucubrations came out in ^*The 
Oracle " and " The World ; " for. wyi 
Gifford, " While the epidemic malady was 
spreading from fool to fool, Delia cfusca 
came over [from Italy], and immediately 
announced him.oelf by a sonnet to Love. 
Anna Matilda wrote an inromparatlc 
pii?ce of iionxeoHe in praise of it ; and the 
two ^ great luminaries of the age,' as Mr. 
Bell calls them, frll desperately in love 
vrith each other. From that period, not 
a day pa8.«ed without an amatory epistle, 
fraught with lightning and thunder, tt 
quicqnid hah^nt trlorum armafnentaria 
call. The fever turned to frenzy : Laura, 
Maria, Carlos. Orlando. Adelaide, and a 
thousand other nameless name«, caught 
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the InfecUofQ *, and from one end of the 
klns;tloin to the oth«r, all was iion!«en^« 
au.l DeUa Cruuca.'^ Other writers of thia 
school . bfsKidee Merry, whfjse names have 
bwn preserved, are Mr. Bertie Ureathf^d, 
a man of property and good family; Mr. 
Wlliam Parsons, another g&ntlemau of 
fortune; Mr. Edward Jeruiugham (" The 
Bard''), author of nuineroui* plays and 
poems; Miles Peter Andrews, a writer of 
prologues and epilogues ; Mr. Edward 
Topham, the proprietor of*' The World ; " 
the Rev. Charles Kste ('* Morosioph E»»te," 
as Gilford calls him), principal editor of 
that paper ; Mr. Joseph Weston, a small 
magaziDe-critic of the day ; Jamoi C^bbe, 
a now-forgotten fiurce-writer ; Frederick 
Pilon, said to have been a player by pro- 
fession ; a Mr. Timor hy, or Thomas, Ad- 
Dey (who wrote under the anagram of 
"Mit Yenda,'' or "Mot Ycnda"); Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan C* £dwin ") ; Mr. John 
Williams ( •' Tony — or Anthony — Pas- 
quin"); the celebrated James Boswell, 
who had not yet established his reputa- 
tion as the prince of biogriipheri ; and 
the dramatifft^ O'Keefe, Morton, Rey- 
nolds, Holcroft, Sheridan, and the Youn- 
ger Colman, who survived and recovered 
from their discreditable connection with 
the Delia CruKcau folly. Of the female 
writent of this school, the principtd Uiuncs 
are those of Mrs. Pioni, the widow of 
Johnson's friend Thrale. but at that time 
the wife of her daughter's music-ni.-ister ; 
Mrs. U. Cowley ('' Anna Matilda''), the 
clever authoress of the " Belle's Strata- 
gem ; '^ and the somewhat notorious Mrs. 
Kobimion, who, with all her levity, in- 
tellectual as well as moral, was not alto- 
gether without literary talent and poeti- 
cal feeling. In the prefiice to the " Me- 
viad." Gilford intimates that he had been 
charged with breaking butterflies upon 
a wheel ; but *' many a man,'^ he adds, 
"who now affects to pity me for wasting 
my strength upon unresisting imbecility, 
would, not long since, have heard these 
poems with applause, and their praises 
with delight.'* On the other hand, the 
great patron. Bell, the printer, aioused 
him of "" bespattering nearly all the po- 
etical eminence of the day.'' '' But. on 
the whole," says Gifford, *' the clamor 
again.it me was not loud, and was loixt by 
insemiible degrees in the applause of such 
as I was truly ambitious to please. Thus 
supported, the goml effect^ of the satire 
(^lorioxe loquor) were not long in mani- 
festing themselves. Delia Crusca ap- 
peared no more in • The Oracle,' and, if 
any of his followers ventured to treat the 
town with a soft sonnet, it wjis not, as 
before, introduced by a pompous preface. 



Pope and Milton resumed their superior- 
ity, and Kste and liis coadjutors silently 
acquiesced in the growing opinion of their 
iucOMipeteucy, and showed some sense of 
shame." 

De'lds. [Gr. AnAof.] A .small island 
in the ^gean Sea, one of the Cyclades. 
Here Aix>lIo and i>mna were bom, 
and here the t'onner had a famous 
oracle. Delos was at first a floating 
island, but Neptune fixed it to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
secure resting-place for Latoua. See 
Latona. 

Del'phl. [Gr. AcX^ot.] A famous 
oracle of Apollo in Phocis, at the foot 
of Mount Parnassus. [Erroneously 
written D e 1 p h o s by early English 
writers.] 

Apollo fW>m hlfl ahrine 

Can no more divine. 
With hollow shriek the steep of De^thiM 
leaving. 

No nightiv trance, or breathM spell. 

Inspires the palc^yed priest from the pro- 
phetic cell. Milton. 

Delphine (del'fen'). The title of a 
novel by Mme. de Stael (1766-1817), 
and the name of its heroine, whose 
character is full of charm, and is said 
to have been an idealized picture of 
the authoress herself. Delphine has 
a faithless lover, and dies broken- 
hearted. 

DePtf. The signature under which 
David Macbeth Moir, a distingui.'^hed 
Scottish writer (1778-1851), contrib- 
uted a series of poems to " Black- 
wood's Magazine." 

DePville, Mr. One of the guardians 
of Cecilia, in Miss Burney's novel of 
this name; a gentleman of wealth, 
magnificent and ostentatious in his 
style of living, and distinguished for 
an air of haughty aflTability in his in- 
tercourse with his inferiors. 

Even old DrlviUe received Cecilia, though 
the daughter of a man of low birth. 

Sir W. Scott. 

De-me't$r. [Gr. ATjfijrrjp.] {Myth.) 
One of the great divinities of the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Ctrts 
of the Romans. See (Jkuks. 

De-moo'rl-tu8, Junior. A pseu- 
donvm under which Robert Burton 
(1576-1640) published his "Anatomy 
of Melancholy," a work which pre- 
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sents, in quaint langua^, and with 
many shrewd and amusing remarks^ 
a view of all the modilications of 
that disease, and the manner of cui^ 
ing it. The name of Democritus, 
Junior, is introduced in the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Christ- 
Church Cathedral. It alludes to 
Democritus of Abdera, the celebrated 
" Laughing Philosopher" of antiqui- 
ty. See Laugh mo Philosopuek. 
De-mod'o-ou8. [Gr. AT)^oeoK<K.] A 
famous bard mentioned in Homer^s 
"Odyssejr " as delighting the guests of 
Kin^ Alcinous, during their repast, by 
smgmg the loves of Mars and Venus, 
and the stratagem of the Wooden 
Horse, by means of which the Greeks 
gained entrance into Troy. 

Then stntr of aecret things that came to pan 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was; 
And last of kings, and queens, and heroes old. 
Such as the wise DenuxJocus once ti>ld 
In solemn songs at King Alcinous* feast. 

JiatoH. 

De'mo-gor'g^n. [Gr., from Ui^uav. a 
god, and Yo^»y<k, fearful.] {Mytk.) 
A formidable and mysterious deity, 
superior to all others, mentioned by 
Lutatius, or Lactautius, Placidus, the 
scholiast on Statins, and made known 
to modem readers by the account of 
Boccaccio, in his "Genealogia Deo- 
rum." According to Ariosto, the 
fairies were all subject to Demogor- 
gon, who inhabited a splendid palatial 
temple on the Himalaya Mountains, 
where every fifth year'he summoned 
them to appear before him, and give 
account of their deeds. The very 
mention of this deity's name was said 
to be tremendous ; wherefore Lucan 
and Statins only allude to it. 

Thou wast begot in Demoaorffon'B hall. 
And saw'st the secrets of the world unmsde. 

Speiuer. 

The dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon. Milton. 

Deny down Triangle. A sobriquet 
given to Lord Castlereagh (1769- 
1822), afterwards Marque^ss of Lon- 
donrf«*ry, in a parody on the Athana- 
sian Creed bv William Hone; the 
triangle referring, acconlinjj to him, 
to "a thing having three sides; the 
meanest and most tinkling of all mu- 
sical instruments ; machinerj' used in 
military torture. Dictionary." See 



the " Third Trial of William Hone 
before Lord Ellen borough," 3d edi- 
tion, p. 9, London, 1818. 

De9'de-mo'n$. The heroine of Shake- 
speare's tragedy of" Othello," daugh- 
ter of Brabantio, a Venetian senator, 
and wife of Othello, a Moorish gen- 
eral, who kills her in a groundless 
belief of her infidelity. See Othello. 

She was nerer tired of inquiring if sorrow 
had his voung daTs fkdcd; and was readj to 
listen ana weep, like Demfemona^ at the st^mes 
of his dangers and campaigns. ThoeAvrag. 

Deu-oa1i-$n. [Gr. ArvxaAiwy.] Gr. 
^ Bom. Myth.) A son of Prome- 
theus, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. 
Witli his wife Pvrrha, he was pre- 
served from a deluge sent upon the 
earth by Jupiter; and he became the 
progenitor of a new race of men, by 
throwing stones behind him, as di- 
rected bv an oracle. From stones 
thrown oy Pyrrha there sprang up 
women, and thus the world was re- 
peopled. 

Nor important leaa 
Seemed their petition than when the ancient 

pair 
In itibles old, — less ancient yet than Uieie,— 
Dtucalion and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 
The race of mankind drowned, before the 

shrine 
Of Themis stood devout Mittan. 

Devil, The. In the Bible, and in 
Jewish and Christian theolo^, the 
sovereign spirit of evil, who is ever 
in active opposition to God. A ma- 
jority of the early Christians, literal- 
ly interpreting certain passages of 
Scripture, regarded him as an apos- 
tate angel, the instigator of a rebel- 
lion among the heavenly host, and 
their ruler in a kingdom of dark- 
ness opposed to Christ's kingdom of 
light. To his agency was ascribed 
all evil, physical as well as moral; 
and it was' believed, that, for his 
crimes, he was doomed to suffer end- 
less torment in a material hell. Al- 
though his power was supreme over 
all not guaraed by Christian faith and 
rites, over those who were thus guard- 
ed, it was so weak that they could 
easily rise superior to his influence. 
As prince of the demons, and as the 
ideal of evil, vice, heresy, subtlety, 
and knavery, he has figm^d promi- 
nently in literature, es(>ecially that 
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of the Middle Ages. In the old mys- 
teries and miracle-plays, he was often 
represented on the stance as a sort of 
satyr or faun, with naming saucer 
eyes, sooty complexion, horns, tail, 
hooked nails, the cloven hoot of a 
goat or horse, and a strong sulnhurous 
odor. At the present day, the doc- 
trine of the existence of a |)ersonaI 
Devil, the chief of evil spirits, and 
directly or indirectly the author of 
at lea«it all moral evil, is maintained 
by most Christians, but r^ected by 
many. See Abaddon, BeKlzebub, 
Satan, &c. 

Deyils* Parliament. [Lat. ParUa- 
mtttlum IHtibolicutn,] {Eng. Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament as- 
sembled oy Henry VI. at Coventry, 
1459, because it passed attainders 
against the Duke of York and his 
chief supporters. 

Devil's Wall. A name given by 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
to the old Roman wall separating 
England fh>m Scotland, because they 
supposed, that, from the strength of 
the cement and the durability of the 
stone, the Devil must have built it. 
The superstitious peasantir are said 
to be in the habit of gathering up 
the fragments of this wall to put in 
the foundation of their own tene- 
ments to insure an equal solidity. 

DeTonsliire Poet. A sobriquet or 
pseudonym of O. Jones, an unedu- 
cated joumej'man wool-comber, au- 
thor of ** Poetic Attempts," London, 
1786. . 

Diable, I<e (lu de3k'bl, 61). [Fr., the 
Devil.] A surname given to Robert 
I., Duke of Normandy. See Robert 
THE Devil. 

Diabolical Parliament. See Dev- 
ils' Parliament. 

Diafoirus, Thomas (to'mft' de'ft'fwS'- 
riiss', 34, 102). A young and pe- 
dantic medical student, about to be 
dubbed doctor, who tigures in Mo- 
liere's " Malatle Imaginaire " as the 
lover of Ang<'lique. 

The undoubtlDg fcith of » poUticiJ Dk^foirvM. 

MacaulaV' 

Diamond State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Delaware, from 



its small size and its great worth, or 
supposed importance. 
Di-a'nft, or Di-an'$. {Gr. 4' R'^rn, 
Myth.) Originally, an Italian divin- 
ity, atlterward regarded as identical 
with the Greek Artemis^ the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Latona, and the 
twin slitter of Apollo. She was the 
goddess of hunting, chastity, mar- 
riage, and noctural incantations. She 
was also regarded as the goddess of 
the moon. See Luna. Her temple 
at Ephesus was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. [Written 
also, poetically, Dian.] 

Hence [fh>m chastity] had the huntren Dian 

her dread bow. 
Fair atlvernihafled queen, for ever chute. 
Wherewith the tamed the brinded lioneM 
And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 
The fnvolous bow of Cupid : Kods and men 
Feared her stem frown, and she was queen of 

the woods. Hilton. 

Diavolo, Fra. See Fra Diavolo. 

Dicky Sam. A cant name applied to 
the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

Diddler, Jeremy. A character in 
Kenny's farce of " Raising the Wind," 
where he is represented as a needy 
and seedy individual, always contriv- 
ing, by his songs, bon-mot$y or other 
expedients, to borrow money or ob- 
tain credit. 

Di'do. [Gr. Ai&iJ The daughter of 
Belus, ting of T\'re, and the wife of 
Sichieus, whom her brother Pvgma- 
lion murdered for his riches, tscap- 
ing to Africa, she purcha-^ed as much 
land as could be encompassed with a 
bullock's hide, which — atterthe bar- 
gain was completed — she craftily cut 
mto small shreds, and thus secured a 
large piece of territory. Here, not 
far from the Phoenician colony of 
Utica, she built the city of Carthage. 
According to Virgil, when yKneas 
was shipwrecked upon her coast, in 
his voyage to Italv, she ho.*-pitably 
entertained him. fell in love with him, 
and, because he did not requite her 

fa^sion, stabbed herself in despair. 
Called also AViaa, or Elissa.] 

Dig'go-ry. A talkative, awkward ser- 
vant in Goldsmith's comedy, ** She 
Stoops to Conquer," — "taken from 
the bam to make a show at the side- 
table." 
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YoQ might a« well make Hamlet (or Dig' 
goru) "act mad" In a »trait-waititc)>at, a* 
trammel my buffoonery, if I am to be s> biif- 
llxm. Byron. 

Dixnanohe, M. (mos'e-o' de'monsh', 
43, 62). [Fr., Mr. Sunday.] A sobri- 
quet popularly given, in France, to a 
creditor or dun, in allusion to an hon- 
est merchant of this name, introduced 
by Moliere into his " Don Juan," (a. 
iv., 8c. 3). He is so called, doubtless, 
because merchants and working-men, 
having no other day in the week to 
themselves, take Sunday for present- 
ing their bills and collecting the 
money which is due to tliem. 

Dinah, Aunt. Mr. Walter Shandy's 
aunt, in Sterne's novel of " Tristram 
Shandy." She bequeathed to him a 
thousand pounds, which he had as 
many schemes for expending. 

Din'mont, Dan'dle (or Andrew). 
A humorous and eccentric store- 
farmer in Sir Walter Scott's novel 
of " Guv Mannering; " one of the best 
of rustic portraits. 

Di'o-med, or Di'o-mdde. [Lat 
Diomedes^ Gr. AioM^fi*??.] ( ^V. if liom, 
Mytli.) A son of Tydcus, king of 
^tolia. He was one of the most re- 
nowned of the Grecian chiefs at the 
siege of Troy, where he performed 
many heroic deeds. He van(|uished 
in light Hector and /Eneas, the most 
valiant of the Trojans, and, along 
with Ulysses, carried otf the Palla- 
dium, on which the safety of Troy 
depended. [Called also TyiiUes.] 

Dl-o'ne. [Gr. Aii6ii}.] ( Gr. tf Rtmi. 
Afyth.) A nymph who was, acc«)rd- 
ing to some accounts, the mother of 
Venus. 

Di'o-ny'sus. [Gr. Au!ia;<rof , or Aid^io;- 
o-o?.] (Gr. Myth.) The youthful, 
beautiful, and effeminate god of wine ; 
the same as Bacchus. See Bac- 
chus. 

Dl^os-ou'rt. [Gr. Ai^Kovpot, sons of 
Zeus, or Jupiter.! ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth. ) The well-lcnown heroes Cas- 
tor and Pollux, or Polydeuces. See 
Castor. 

Dl'rsd (9). {Ram. Myth.) A name or 



title of the Furies, given to them from 
their dreadful appearance. 

Dir'oe (4). [Gr. Atp«ti,.] Wife of 
the Theban prince Lycus. Forcrue{ 
treatment of Antiope^ she was tied to 
a mad bull, and dragged about till 
dead. See Axtiope and Lycus. 

Dis. [Lat., kindred with divug, god.] 

{Rom. Mvth.) A name sometimes 

^iven to rluto, and hence also to the 

infernal world. 

Quick is the movement here! And then 
so confViscd, unsiibiitantial, you might call U 
almost spectral, pallid, dim, inane, like the 
kingdoms of Dtt: Carliflt. 

Dia-oor'di-^ {Rom. Myth.) A ma- 
levolent deity corresponiling with the 
Greek AVm, the goadess of conten- 
tion. See Paris. 

Di'vdj. A Latin word meaning rich^ 
or a inch man. It is a common or 
appllative noun, or, more strictly, an 
adjective ased substantively; but it w 
often erroneously regarded* as a prop- 
er name, when allusion is made to 
our Lord's parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. (See Luke xvi.) It 
has been suggested tliat the mistake 
originally arose from the fact, that, 
in old pictures upon this subject, 
the inscription, or tjtie, was in Latin, 
" Dircg et Lazanis^'" and that unedu- 
cated persons probably supposed that 
the first word was the name of the 
rich man, as the last unquei>tionably 
was that of the beggar. 

lAzar and Dirr» llrcden dlrereelr. 
And divers guerdon hadden they therelijr. 

Chixuefr. 

Nor have you. O poor parasite, and humble 
hnnjtcr-<»n, much reason to complain ! Your 
friendKhip for IHi't* is about as sincere as the 
return which it usually gets. Thackrttm. 

Divine Dootor. An appellation given 
to Jean Ruysbroek (1294-1381), a 
celebrated mVstic. 

Dixie. An imaginary'' place some- 
where in the Southeni States of 
America, celebrated in a popular ne- 
gro melody as a i>erfoct paradise of 
luxurious ea«e ana enjoyment. The 
tenn is otten use<l as a collective des- 
ignation of the Southeni States. A 
corres]:)ondent of the '* New Orleans 
Delta" has given the following ac- 
count of the original and early appli- 
cation of the name : — 
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«-"! do iiotwish to epoAa, pr^Uv 
illusion, but the real txutn i^, that }^ixj:3 
Is ui iudigeDous Nortliem negro njfrjiiA, 
Mconunoatothe writer aa the laiiip-po«tfl 
In New York city seventy or *event>.flve 
yetpi ago. It was one of the every -day 
allusiioni* of boyi at that time in all their 
out-door sportA. And no one ever hoard 
of Dixie's land being other than Manhat- 
tan iHland until recently, when it has 
been erroneously supposed to refer to the 
South from its counectioa with pathetic 
Dfcgro alleicory. When slavery existed in 
New York, one ' Dixy ' owned a Urge 
tract of Uind on Manhattan Island, and a 
large number of slaves. The increase of 
the slaves, and the increase of the aboli- 
tion sentiment, caused an emigration of 
the slaves to more thorough and (secure 
slave sections ; and the negroes who were 
thus sent off (many being born there) 
naturally looked back to their old homes, 
where they had lived in clover, with feel- 
ings of regret, as they could not imagine 
any place like Dixy's. Uence, it became 
synonymous with an ideal locality, com- 
bining ease, comfort, and material hap- 
piness of every description. In those 
days, negro singing and minstrelsy were 
la their infancy, and any subject that 
could be wrought into a ballad was eagerly 
picked up. This was the case witU 
' Dixie.' It originated in New York, and 
a»ume<I the proportions of a song there. 
In itA travels, it baa been enlarged, and 
has * gathered moss.' It has picked up a 
• note ' here and there. A ' chorus ' has 
been added to it ; and, firom an indistinct 
'chant' of two or three notes, it has 
bec<Mne an elaborate melody. But the 
fkct that it is not a Southern song ' can- 
not be rubbed out.' The &Ilacy is so 
popular to the contrary, that I have thus 
been at pains to state the real origin of 
it'- 

Dias'zy. A nickname given to Ben- 
jamin Disraeli (b. 1805), an eminent 
living Englisli statesman. 

Djinnestan (jin'ne»-t4n'). The name 
of tlie ideal region in which ifjlnns, 
or genii, of Oriental superstition re- 
side. [Written also J i n n e s t a n.] 

Doctor, The. A nickname often given 
to the first Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
(1757-1844), on account of his l>eing 
the son of Doctor Anthony Addington 
of Reading. 

Doctor, The Admirable. See Ad- 
mirable DoCTOu; and for Angelic 
Doctor, Autiikntic Doctou, Di- 



|. •VINE Doctor, Dulcifluocs Doc- 
"t)!'-, F.<;:srATic Dc»ctok, Eloquent 

Oo'JlinJ^ ll.V ANGELICAL Or Gt)SPEL 

D«)C-tcK,jLL\:MixVrKU Doctor, In- 

VINCiAlK lioCTttlt, I:xrKFR^VGAHLE 

Doeroii, MelvIfllV)!;^ 'j Doctor, 
Most OiiristiaV t)«)c*b/^,/M(j5T 
Methodical Doctor, Most' I^::hi)- 
LUTE Doctor, Plain and PEhSi^ic-/ 
uous Doctor, Profound Docto'r, 
Scholastic Doctor, Seraphic 
Doctor, Singular Doctor, Sol- 
emn Doctor, Solid Doctor, Sub- 
tle Doctor, Thorough Doctor, 
Universal Doctor, Venerable 
Doctor, Well-founded Doctor, 
and Wonderful Doctor, ^ee the 
respective adjectives. 

Doctor D6ve. The hero of Southey's 
" Doctor." 

Doctor Dulcamara (ddol-kft-mi'r&). 
An itinerant phvjsician in Donizetti's 
opera, " L'ElLsir d'Amore" ("The 
Elixir of Love " ) ; noted for his char- 
latanry', boastfulness, and pomposity. 

Doctor My-book. A sobriquet very 
general Iv bestowed ujwn Jonn Aber- 
nethy (1765-18:30), the eminent Eng- 
lish surgeon. " I am christened iM/c- 
tor My-fj(K)k^ and satirized under that 
name all over England." The cele- 
brated " My-book," to which he was 
so fond of referring his patients, was 
his " Surgical Obsen-ations." 

Doctor of the Incarnation. A title 
given to St. Cyril of Alexandria (d. 
*44), on account of his long and 
tumultuous dispute with Nestorius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who denied 
the mystery of the hypostatic union, 
and contended that the Deity could 
not have been bom of a woman ; that 
the divine nature was not incarnate 
in, but only attendant on, Jesus as a 
man; and tlierefore that Mar}* was 
not entitled to the appellation then 
commonly used of Motner of God. 

Doctor Slop. 1. The name of a 
choleric and uncharitable physician 
in Sterne's novel, " The Li?e and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent." 
He breaks down Tristram's nose, and 
crushes Uncle Toby's fingers to a 
jelly, in attempting to demonstrate 
the use and virtues of a newlv in- 
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vented pair of obstetrical forcep-^. 
TJiider this name Stenie ridk-uicd 
one Doctor Burton, a riiaiv-rurfwftiE} 
at York, against whont h^ bafl some 
pique. J- "; 

^^^^T^c ^T^naUtof wtire can furnish 

8Qthihg\pqrC«itttiug and ludicrous tiiun 
i);\,cottai»nioiate portrait, no farcical, and 
■ ". tvt 00 apparently free from satire." 

EliPin. 

2. The name was applied to Doc- 
tor (afterwards Sir John) Stoddart 
(1773-1856) on account of his vio- 
lent prejudice«», and tlie rancorous 
denunciations with which he as- 
sailed the first Nxpoleon and his 
policy in the London •' Times " 
newspaper, of which he whs edi- 
tor from 1812 to lbl6. Under this 
name he was caricatured by Cruik- 
shauk in the parodies and satires of 
Hone. 
Doctor Squintum. A name under 
which the celebrated George White- 
field (1714-1770) was ridiculed in 
rente's farce of " The Minor." It 
WttS afterwards applied by Theodore 
IIo<>k to the Rev. F.dward Irving 
( 1702-1834), who had a strong cast 
in his eyes. 

Doctor Syntax. The hero of a work 
by William Combe (1741-182:3), en- 
titled " The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque," formerly 
very popular. 

Do-do'n$. [Gr. A«i>«<iKij.] A very fa- 
mous oracle of Jupiter in EniriLs, sit- 
uated in an oak grove ; said to have 
been founded in obedience to the 
command of a black dove with a hu- 
man voice, which came from the city 
of Thebes in Egypt. 

And I will work in prose and rhyme. 

And pralfie thee more in U>th 
Tlmn bard haa honored lM*cch or lime. 

Or that TheMalian growth 
In which the BWHrthy rin^love sat 

And mystic Mntenco »poko. Tennymm. 

Doda, Meg. 1. An old landladv in 
Scott's novel of " St. Ronan's Well ; " 
one of his best low comic characters. 

SS' " Meg Dodd, one of thofse happy 
creations, approaching extra v^ij^nce but 
not ronching it, formed of the mo}»t dis- 
similar materials without inconsistency, 
. . . excites in the reader not the mere 
pleasure of udmiring a skillful copy, hut 



the Hiter«stVnd curiofdty of an orfghti], 

• ttu'il recurK to his recollection anioug ths 

•■ real bvingM whoee acquaintance ba* ni* 

larged his knowledge of huuian nature.'' 

2. An alias, or p.<«udonym, under 
which Mrs. Johnstone, a Scottish 
authoress, published a well-known 
work on cookery. 

Dod'aon and Fofcs (-^n). Pettifog- 
ging lawyers in partnership, who fig- 
ure in the famous case of " Bardell r$. 
Pickwick," in Dickens^a ^ Pickwick 
Papers." 

Doe, John. A merely nominal plain- 
titf in actions of ejectment at com- 
mon law; usually associated with 
the name of Bu hard Boe, 



\ 



1 he action of ejectment \a a species 
of mixed action, which lies for the iv- 
covery of poi*8«Mion of real et^tate, and 
damages and costs for the detention of 
it. It was invented either in the n-ign 
of Edward II., or in the beginnin^r of 
the reig^ of £dward 111., in order t« 
enable suitors to escape fW)m '* the 
thousand niceties with which,-' in Uf 
language of Lord Mansfield, ** real ac- 
tions [ that is. actions for the recoTery of 
real estate] were embamuieed and en- 
tangled. '^ In order to footer this form 
of action, the court enrlv determined 
(eirnter a. d. 1445-1499) that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover not nerely the 
damages clHimed by the action. but'alM>, 
by way of collateral and additional relief, 
the land itself Thiifi form of action is 
based entirely upon a legal fiction, in- 
troduced in oirder to make the trial of the 
lessor's title, which would otherwise b« 
only incidentally brong^ tup for examina- 
tion, the direct and main object of the 
action. A sham plaintiff — John Doe — 
pretends to be the lessee of the real claim- 
ant, and allegt^ that he has been ousted 
by a sham defendant, — Itichard Hoe. — 
who is called the *' casual ejector.'' No- 
tice of this action is then given to th« 
actual tenant of the lands, together with 
a letter from the Imaginary Richard Roe 
stating that he shall make no appearanc« 
to the action, and warning the tenant to 
defend hi» own interest, or. if he be onlj 
the tenant of the real defendant, to give 
the latter due notice of the proct-eding. 
If no appearance is made, judgment is 
given in favor of the plaintifl, who there- 
upon becomes entitled to turn out the 
party in pojisiwion. Rut if the latter 
makes appearance, the first step in the 
action is a formal acknowledgment by 
him of his poa«seasion of the land.^, of tfa« 
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\Bin in IkTor of Doe, of Doe's cnt^r, and 
of the ouster by the teaaat hiniiwlf. This 
etabonte tisnue of flcttoofl having Wn 
introduced to comply with the technical 
rales of legal title, when the real question 
at Iwue pranentA itself, J oho Doe and 
Richard Roe dimppear. the names of the 
real parties are substituted, and the ac- 
tion proceeds in the ordinary way at once 
to trial. The action of tgectnient is still 
letained, with all its curious fictions, in 
fereral of the United States ; in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other States, the fic- 
titious part of the action has b««n abol- 
ished. It has alM> been abolished, in 
Xncland, by the Common Law Procedure 
▲et of 1862 (16 and 16 Victoria, c. 76). 

Warren. Chambers. 



Those mythical parties to so many 

legal proceedings, John Doe and Richard 
Roe, are evidently of fore.*«t extraction, 
and point to the days when forest laws 
prevailed, and venison was a sacred 
thing." Lower. 

It wa» then I first became acauainted with 
the quarter which my little vtork wlU, I hope, 
render immortal, and grew fAmiliar with the»e 
magnificent wilda through which the kinsn of 
Scotland once chaaed the dark-brown deer, 
but which were chiefly recommended to me, 
in thoM davB, by their being inaccessible Ut 
theme metaphysical perBonii whom the law of 
the neiirhborlng country terms John Doe and 
Jiichara Roe. Sir W. Scott. 

While tiie patriotie author is weeping and 
bowling, in protie, in blank veme, nnd in 
rhyme, and collecting the drops of public sor- 
row Into his volume, as into n lochrym'il vaM>, 
It is more than probable his fellow-citizens are 
eating and drinlcinc, fiddling and dancing, aa 
utterly ignorant orf the bitter lamentations 
mode In uieir name aa are those men of ntmw, 
John Doe and Richard Roe, of the pUintifA 
for whom they are generously pleased to be- 
come suretiea. W. Irving. 

Do'eg. [From Doeg^ chief of Saul's 
herdsmen, "having charge of the 
mules/* 1 Sam. xxi. 7.1 A nick- 
name under which Dryden, in the 
second part of his " Absalom and 
Achitopnel," satirized Elkanah Set- 
tle (16-48-1743), a contemptible poet- 
aster, who was for a time Dryden's 
successful rival. 

JDoeg, though without knowing how or why, 
Made still a blunderinft kind of mclodv, 
Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick 

and thin. 
Through oenoe and nonsense, never out nor 

in { 
Free from all meaninjr, whether good or bad. 
And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 

Doe'atioks, Q. K. Fhl-lan'ddr. A 
pseudonvm adopted by Mortimer 
Thompson, an American comic writ- 
er of the present day. 



Dog^9P-py. An ingeniously absurd, 
sell'-hatished, and loquacious night- 
constable, in Shakespeare's '*Much 
Ado about Nothing.'' 

It is an important examination, and there- 
fore, like Dogberry^ we must spare no wiadom. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Ddm'bey, Florence. The heroine 
of Dickens's novel of " Dombey and 
Son; " a motherless child, of angelic 
purity and loveliness of character. 

Ddm'bey, Mr. A prominent charac- 
ter in Dickens's novel of " Dombey 
and Son ; " a proud, self-sufficient, and 
wealthy merchant, who is disciplined 
and made better by a succession of 
disasters. 

Dom-danl-el. A cave in the region 
adjoining Babylon, the abode of evil 
spirits, by some traditions said to 
have been originallv the spot where 
the prophet Daniel imparted instruc- 
tion to his diHciples. In another form, 
the Domdaniel was a purely imagi- 
nary region, subterranean, or subma- 
rine, the dwelling-place of genii and 
enchanters. 



In the Domdaniel caserns. 
Under the roots of the ocean. 
Met the Masters of the Spell. 



Southey. 



We find It written, •* Woe to them that are 
at ease in Zion i " but surely It Is a double woe 
to them that are at ease m Babel, in Dotn- 
dannel. Catlyle. 

Domlnio, Friar. See Friar Dom- 
inic. 

Dominie Samp'son (-sn). A school- 
master in Sir W. Scott's novel of 
" Guy Manncring ; " "a poor, mod- 
est, ifiumble scholar," says the author, 
" who had won his wav through the 
classics, but fallen to the leeward in 
the voyage of life, — no uncommon 
personage in a country where a cer- 
tain portion of learning is easily at- 
tained by those who are willing to 
suffer hunger and thirst in exchange 
for acquiring Greek and Latin." His 
usual ejaculation when astonished 
was. " Pro-dl-gi-ous I " [Called «dso 
Abel San^8on7\ 

Poor Jimjc [Stillinjt], a sort of German 
Dominie Sfimjtmn. awkward, honc»t, irascible, 
in old-foahionod clothes and bag-wiir. 

^ ^ Carlyle. 

m 

Don A'dri-&'no de Ar-mft'do. A 
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pompous, fantastical Spaniard, in 
Shakespeare's " l^ove's Labor 's 
Lost ; " represented as a lover and 
a retainer of the court, and said to 
have been designed k» a portrait of 
John Florio, sumamed "The Reso- 
lut«." See Resolute, The. 

4^ *' Armado, the military braggart 
In the state of peace, n« ParolleM is in war, 
appears in Che ridiculous exaggeration 
and affectation of a child of hot Span- 
ish fancy, a&suming a contempt toward 
ever> thing coiiiniou, boastful but poor, 
a coiner of word.-*, but most ignorant, 
solemnly grave and biughably awkward, 
a hector and a coward, of giit majeiiticul 
and of the lowest propensi fieri." 

Gervmu-n, Trans. 

Don Belianis of Greece (btt'le-A'- 
ness). The hero of an old romance 
of chivalrv' founded ujwu the model 
of the '' Aniadis," but with much infe- 
rior art, and on a coarser plan. An 
English abridgment of this romance 
was published in 1G73. It is otlen 
••eferred to in " Don Quixote." 

He cnllo<! you " Ic jfmnd Hcricux." Don Tle- 
^^anunf'firrety, and I don't know what nnnui«, 
nlmicklng your manner. Thacktray. 

X^on Ch8p'<i-bim. The " Bachelor 
of Salamanca," in \^ Sage's novel 
of this name; a man placed in dif- 
ferent situations of life, and made to 
associate with all classes of sjK'iety, 
in order to give the author the great- 
est possible scope for satire. 

Don Ole'o-fis. The hero of Le 
Sage's novel, " Lc Diable Boiteux " 
(commonly called in English " The 
Devil on Two Sticks"); a fierv 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spiriterl, 
and revengeful, but interesting from 
his gallantry and generous senti- 
ments. See AsMODEUs. [Written 
also Cleophas.] 

Farewell. oUI Oranta'ii tpirea; 
No more, like Cleo/ag, I fly. Byron. 

Come Hwnv thoujh, now, Don Cleophfu : 
wo must so further uticld. Sala. 

Don Ju'&n {Sp. pnyn. d<5n hoo-Jn')- 
A mvtiiical ]K'rs()nage who figures 
largely in drama, melodrama, and 
romance, as the type of refined lib- 
ertinism. 

ifir There are two legends connected 
with the name, both of Spanish ori;ri;j, 
but in cour;«e of time the<*e have become so 



blended together that they cannot eadly 
be separated. Don J uhd Teuorio of Se- 
ville, whose life ha^ been placed in the 
fourteenth century , ia the suppoi^ed orig- 
inal of the story. The tradition.^* concern- 
ing him were long current in Scviiie, in mi 
oral form, and were afterward dramatized 
by Onbriel Telles(Tir8o de Modua). Ue 
is said to haTeattempt«d tbexeductionof 
the daughter of the governor of Sevilie, or 
of a nobleman of the family of the Liloafi. 
Her father detects the design, and is 
killed in a duel which ensues. A statue 
of the murdered man tiaying been erected 
in the family tomb, Don Juan fon*ei* his 
way into the vault, and inritezt the statue 
to a feast which be has caused to be piv- 
pared. The stony guest makes his ap- 
pearance at table, as invited, to the grent 
amazement of Don Juan, whom he com- 
pels to follow him, and delivers over to 
hell. The legend, in iu« earliejRt known 
form, involved the same aupernaturil 
features, the ghostly appiirition, the final 
reprobiition and consignment to hell, 
which have, in general, chanicterixed th# 
modem treatment of the subject. From 
the Spanish the story was translated by 
the Italian playwrights ; thence it passed | 
into France, where it wan adopted and 
brought upon the Ktago by Moiiere and 
Corneille. In Italy, Goldoni made it the 
basis of a play. The flrxt instance of a 
musical tre^atment of the subject was bj 
Gluck, in hii ballet of ^* Don Juan, ''about 
the year 17G5. Afterward Moizart im- 
mortaliiEed the tradition in Mn great ope- 
ra, "Don Giovanni," which first appeared 
at Prague in 1787. The name hax be«'n 
rendered most familiar to English readers 
by the use which Byron has made of it 
in his poem entitled '" Don Juan." But 
the distinguishing features of the old 
leg(>nd, those which separate Don Juan 
from the multitude of vulgar libtertines, A 
Byron has omitted, and he can hardly b« 
said to have done more than borrow th« 
name of the hero. 

jftS* " A« Goethe has expressed the 
eternal significance of the German legend 
of Fauitt, so has Mozart best interpreted 
the deep mystery of the Spanish legend ; 
the one by language, the other by music. 
Languace is the interpreter of thought, 
music of fd'cling. The i" a ifc«r -50?^ belongs i 
to the former domain ; the legends of J 
Don Juan to the latter." « 

SeKeiblf, TVans. 

We could, like Don Jumu iwk them [Danti 's 

f:hoRts nnrl demons] to sapper, and cnt nrr-.-tMr 
n their company. Maamla^ 

Don't bre^V her hcnrt, Jo«. yon nwcnl, wid 
unotlu^r. Don't trifle with hcf affection^, yutt 
Ihm Juan ! Thack-rntp. 
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Don Pedro. A Prince of Arragon 
¥rho figures in Shakesspeare's *'Much 
Ado about Notliing." 

The aothor of " lliyji Baba" returned an 
answer uf a kiod mmt likely to have weight 
with a Persian, and which we can all observe 
ia, like Don Ftdro't answer to Dogberr>', 
** rightly reaaoned; and in hi« own diviMun.^ 

Sir W. Hcott. 

Don Quix'dte. [Sp. iMm Quijote, or 
Dm Quixote, don ke-Jjo'tAJ. The 
hero of a celebrated Spanish romance 
of the same name, by Cervantes. 
Don Quixote is represented as " a 
gaunt country gentleman of La Man- 
cha, full of genuine Castilian honor 
and enthusiasm, gentle and dignified 
in his character, trusted by his 
friends, and loved by his depend- 
ents," but '' so completely crazed by 
long reading the most famous books 
of chivalr>', that he believes them to 
be true, and feels himself called on 
to become the imp>ossible knight-er- 
rant they describe, and actually goes 
forth into the world to defend the op- 
pressed and avenge the injured, like 
the heroes of his romances. " 



'* To complete his cbiTalrous equip- 
ment, — whirh he had begun by fitting 
up for blmwira suit of armor strange to 
his c«ntury, — he took an esquire out of 
hi« neighborhood ; a middle-aged peasant, 
ignorant and credulous to exces<i, but of 
great good-nature ; a glutton and a liar ; 
selfish and gram, yet attached to his mas- 
ter; Hhrewd enough ocraslonally to see 
the folly of their position, but always 
amuiiing. and sometimes mischievous, in 
his interpretations of it. These two sally 
forth from their native village in search 
of adventures, of which the excited Imag- 
ination of the knight, turning windmills 
into giants, solitary inns into castles, and 
r^ley-f^lares into oppressed gentlemen, 
finds abundance wherever he goes ; while 
the esquire translates them all into the 
pWn prose of truth with an admirable 
rimpllelty, quite unconscious of its own 
humor, an<l rendered the more striking 
by Its contrast with the lofty and courte- 
008 dignity and magnificent illusions of 
the superior pf-rsonAJre. There could, of 
courxe, be but one conMstent termination 
ofndpenturesliko thc^- The knight and 
hiio^TjijJre ^ufTor n. «4'ri«» of riillculous dis- 
fomfitures.ftndaro »t Inst brought home, 
«Je madmen, to their native village, 
where C^rvan^^, J#-av«-» ^^'*"V'J'1''' *" '°- 
Wmafion th.it the ff*^^y ^^J^""}^ *'^^''"- 



A con- 
publiuhe*! in 



1615, the Bon is exhibited Id another 
series of adventures, equally amusing 
with those in the First p^rt, and is 
finally restored, ' through a severe illness 
to his right mind, made to renounce ali 
the tollies of knight-errantrv, and die, 
like a peaceful Christian, in his own 
*>«*i' " Ticknor. 

^i* ** Some say his surname was 
Quixada, or Quisada (for authors differ 
in this particular). However, we may 
reasonably conjecture he was called Quix- 
ada, that is, Lantern-jaws. . . . Having 
seriously pondered the matter eight whole 
days, he at length determined to call 
hhnself Don Quixote. Whence the au- 
thor of this most authentic history draws 
the inference that his right name was 
Quixada, and not Quisada, as others ob- 
stinately pretend." Quixote means liter- 
ally a culsh, or piece of armor for the 
thigh. Cervantes calls his hero by the 
name of this piece of armor, because the 
termination ote. with which it ends, gen. 
erally gives a ridiculous meaning to worda 
in the Spanish language. 

Be thU law and thi* reasoning right or 
wrong, our interfering to arrange it would no» 
be a whit more wise or rational than Xtoa 
Qmxote'M campaign against the windmills. 

if octet AinbroticuHB, 

Don'zel del Phe'bo. [lt.,dcmzeilo, a 
squire, a young man.] A celebrated 
hero of romance, in the ** Mirror of 
Knighthood, " &c. He is usually 
associated with Rosiclear. 




Doolin of Mfty-ence' (Fr. pron. 
do'ian'). The hero of an old French 
romance of chivalry which relates 
his exploits and wonderful adven, 
tures. He is chiefly remarkable as the 
ancestor of a long race of paladins, 
particularly Ogier le Danois. 

Dora, The "child-wife" of David 
Copperfield, in Dickens's novel of 
that name. 

Doralice ( ^. pron. do-ri-le'chft). A 
female character in Ariosto's " Or> 
lando Furioso." She is loved by 
Rodomont, but marries Mandricardo. 

Dorante (do'ront', 62.) 1. A count in 
Moli^rc's comedy, "Le Bourgeois 
Gcntilhomme." 

2. A courtier devoted to the chase, 
who figures in Moli^re's comedy, 
" Les Facheux." 
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3. A character in Moliere's " Vt- 
cole des Femmes.** 

I am golnc to make It known bluntly to 
that . . . old oeau, to that Dorante become a 
Gferonte. yictor Hugo, Trans. 

Do-raa'tus. The hero of an old 
popular " history " or romance, upon 
which Shakespeare founded his 
" Winter's Tale." It was written by 
Robert Greene, and was tir-it pub- 
lished in 1588, under the title of 
" Pandosto, the Triumph of Time,'* 
an example, according to Hallam, 
of " quaint, affected, and empty eu- 
phuism." 

Do'rax (9). A character in Dryden's 
play of "Don Sebastian;" repre- 
sented as a noble Portuguese turned 
renegade. 

i|^"Dorax is the ch^f-cTauvre of 
Drydeira tmido characters, and perhaps 
the only one in which he has applied his 
greut knoivledge of human kind to actual 
delineation." Edin. Review^ 1808. 

But iorae friend or other alwava advised me 
to put my vene* In the Are, and. like Dorax 
in the play. I ■ubmitted, "though with a 
•weUlnglieart." Sir W. Scott. 

Dorchester, Fataiarch of. Sec 
Patriarch op Dorchester. 

Doria D*Iatria (do're-ft d^s'tre-A). 
A pseudonym of Princess Koltzoff- 
Massalsky ' (n€c Helena Ghika, b. 
182^)), a distinguished Waliachian 
authoress. 

Ddrt-oourt. A character in Con- 
greve's " Way of the World." 

D5rl-m^nt. A character in Etherege's 

plav entitled "The Man of Mode;" 

a genteel witty rake, designed as a 

portrait of the'Elarl of Rochester. 

I shall believe it when DorimoHt handi a 
fl«h-wife acroM the kennel. Charle* Lamb. 

Dorine (do'r^n'). A hasty and petu- 
lant female in Moli^re's " Tartuffe; " 
represented as ridiculing the family 
that she yet serves with sincere af- 
fection. 

Do'ri8(9). [Gr. A«pt«.] (Gr.^-Rmn, 
MythJ) The daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the wife of her 
brother Nereus, by whom she became 
the mother of the Nereids. 

Ddr'o-the'A {Ger. pron. do-ro-t&'A). 
1. The heroine of Goethe's celebrat- 



ed poem of " Hermann and Doro- 
thea." 

2. [Sp. Dorotea^ do-ro-ta'ft.] A 
beautiful and unfortimate young 
woman whose adventures form an 
episode in the romance of "Don 
Quixote." 

Do'ry, John (9). 1. The title and hero 
of an old ballad, fonnerly a great 
favorite, and continuallv alluded to 
in works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

2. A character in " Wild Oats, or 
The Strolling Gentleman," a comedy 
by John O'Keefe. 

Do what I miffht, he interfered with the 
resolute vigor of John Dory. Hood. 

Dd'€he-b079 Hall. [That is, the hall 
where boys are taken in and " done 
for."] A model educational establish- 
ment described in Dickens's " Nich- 
olas Nickleby," kept by a villain 
named Squeers, whose system of 
tuition consisted of alternate beating 
and starving. 

Oliver Twist In the parish work - hoase, 
Smilcc at Doththo^ HcdLwere petted childrea 
when compared with this wretched heir-ap- 
parent of a crown [Frederick the Great). 

Jfocavloy. 

Dotted Bible. A name given among 
bibliographers to an edition of the 
Bible published in London, in folio, 
1578, by assignment of Chr. Barker. 
It is printed page for page with that 
of 1574. 

Doubtins Oaatle. In Bunyan's spirit- 
ual romance of " The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, " a castle belonging to Giant 
Despair, in which Christian and 
Hopeful were confined, and from 
which at last they made their escape 
by means of the key called Promiwe, 
which was able to open any lock in 
the castle. 

Conceive the giant Mirabean locked (hat, 
then, in Doubting CoAtle of Vincenncs t his hot 
aoul sur^uK up, wildly breakine itself affainst 
cold obstruction, the voice of his de«palr re- 
verberated on him by dead atone- walls. 

Cbrlyle. 

Douloureose Gharde, I<a f U doo'loo'- 
roz' gafd, 43). [Fr.] The name of a 
castle at Berwick-upon-Tweed, won 
by Lancelot of the Lake in one of 
the most terrific adventures related 
in romance, and thenceforth called 
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La Joyeuse Garde. See Joyeuse 
Gardk, La. 

Dftus'tep-Bwiv'el (-«wiv'l). 1. (Her- 
man.) A German schemer, in Sir 
Waiter Scott's novel of " Tlie Anti- 
quary." 

2. A nickname given by the 
Scotch reviewers to Dr. John Ciaspar 
Spurzheim (1766-1832), a native of 
Germany, a distinguished craniolo- 
gist, and an active promulgator of 
me doctrines of phrenology' in Great 
Britain. 

Dove, Doctor. See Doctor Dove. 

Dd^, Jr. A pseudonvm adopted by 
Eldridge F. Paige (d.'l859), an Eng- 
lish humorist, author of *' Patent 
Sermons," &c. 

Down'mg, Jack. A pseudonym 
under which Seba Smith, an Ameri- 
can writer, wrote a series of humor- 
ous and popular letters ( first publiithed 
collectively in 1833), in the Yankee 
dialect, on the political aflairs of the 
United States. 

Dra'oo. [Gr. ^paxutv.] An Athenian 
lawgiver, whose code punished 
almost all crimes with death ; whence 
it was said to be not that of a man 
but of a dragon (Spajtmy), and to have 
been written not in ink but in blood. 

Drafiron of "Wintley. The subject 
of an old comic ballad, — a frightful 
and devouring monster, killed by 
More of More-Hall, who procured a 
suit of armor studded all over with 
long sharp spikes, and, concealing 
himself in a well resorted to by the 
dragon, kicked him in the mouth, 
where alone he was mortal. This 
legend has been made the founda- 
tion of a burlesque opera by Henry 
Carey. Wanttey is a vulgar pro- 
nunciation of Wamcliff, the name 
of a lod^ and a wood in the parish 
of Penniston, in Yorkshire. 

Dra'pi-er, M. B.,. A pseudon}'m 
under Which Swift addressed a series 
of celebrated and remarkable letters 
to the people of Ireland, relative to a 
patent right granted bv George I., in 
1723, to one William' Wood, allow- 
ing him, in consideration of the great 
want of copper money existing in 
Ireland at that time, to coin half- 



pence and farthings to the amount of 
j£108,(X)0, to pass current in that 
kingdom. As the patent had been 
obtained m what may be termed a 
surreptitious manner, through the 
influence of the Duchess of Kendal, 
the mistress of George I., to whom 
Wood had promised a share of the 
proflts; aft it was passed without 
consulting either the lord lieutenant 
or the privy council of Ireland ; and 
as it devolved upon an obscure indi- 
vidual the right of exercising one of 
the highest privileges of the crown, 
thereby disgracefully compromising 
the dignity of the kingdom, — Swilt, 
under the assumed character of a 
dra[)er (which for some reason he 
chose to write drapitr). warned the 
people not to receive the coin that 
was sent over to them. Such was 
the unequaled adroitness of his 
letters, such their strength of argu- 
ment and brilliancy of humor, that, 
in the end, they were completely 
successful: Wood was compelled to 
withdraw his obnoxious patent, and 
his copper coinage was totally sup- 
pressed, while the Drapier — for 
whose discovery a reward of X300 
had been offered in vain — was re- 
garded as the liberator of Ireland; 
his health became a perpetual toast, 
his head was adopted as a sign, a 
club was formed in nonor of him, and 
his portrait was displayed in every 
street. 

Draw'can-sir. The name of a blus- 
tering, bullying fellow in the cele- 
brated mock - heroic plav of " The 
Rehearsal," written by George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, assisted 
by Sprat and others. He is repre- 
sented as taking part in a battle, 
where, after killing all the combat- 
ants on both sides, he makes an ex- 
travagantly boastful speech. From 
the popularity of the character, the 
name became a synonym for a brag- 
gart. 

JtPg^ '* Johnstm. Pray, Mr. Bayei, who 
is that DrawcftnKir? 

Baiffs. Why. sir, a pre«t hero, that 
Arightg his mistress, finubs up kin^, 
baffles annirs. and does what he will, 
without regard to number^*, good Fenne, 
or justice." The Hehearsal. 
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The leader wai of an uglv look and gif^antlc 
•tature; he acted like a JJrawcannr, suaring 
neither friend nor foe. Aiidijon. 

In defiance of the youns Dratrcanfir't 
threats, with a stout heart ana dauntleMt ac- 
oent, he again uplifted the stave, — 

" The Pope, that pagan fUil of pride. 
Hath bfinded — -?• Su- W. ScotL 

Bow they [the actors in the French Revolu- 
tion] bellowed, stalked, and flourished about, 
counterfeiting Jove's thunder to an amazing 
d^rcel terridc Dratecmuir-Hgun», of enor- 
mous whiskerage, unlimited command of 
gunpowder; not without fienjcitv, and even a 
certain hcroum, stage heroism, m them. 

titrlyU. 

Drish-een' City. A name popularly 
given to the city of Cork, from a dish 
peculiar to the place, and formerly a 
ver}' fashionable one among the in- 
habitants. Drisheens are made of 
the sermn of the blood of sheep mixed 
with milk and seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and tansy. They are usually 
scr\'ed hot for breakfast, and are 
eaten with drawn butter and pepper. 

Dro'gl-o. The name given, by Anto- 
nio Zeno, a Venetian voyager of the 
fourteenth century, to a' country of 
vast extent, equivalent to a new 
world. It is represented as lying 
to the south and west of Estotilaiid, 
and, by those who confided in the 
narrative, was identified with Nova 
Scotia and New England. The whole 
story is thought to be fabulous. 

Dro'ml-o of ISph'e-BUB. ) Twin 

Dro'ml-o of Bfr'lL-cuae. ] brothers, 

attendants on the two Antipholuses 

in 8hakespeare*s "Comedy of Ki^ 

rors." 

'Drugger, Abel. A character in Ben 
Jonson's " Alchemist." 

Drum, John. A name used in the 
phrase, " John Drum's entertain- 
ment," which seems to have been 
formerly a proverbial expression for 
ill treatment, probably alluding orig- 
inally to some particular anecdote. 
Most of the allusions seem to point 
to the dismissing of some unwelcome 
guest, with more or less of ignominv 
and insult. [Written also, thougK 
rarely, Tom Drum.] 

Oh, for the love of laughter, let hSm frtrh Ins 
drum: he savs he hot* a intmtacpm for it: whni 
vour lonliihfp sees the botttmi of hi* 8»iccc*« 
In t, and to whnt metal this coijnt<Tf»'it lump 
of ore will be melted, if you give Iiim not John 
Zh-wn'A entertainment, your inclining cannot 
be removed. Shrti: 



Thtn Drum his entertainment, which is to 
hale a man in by the head, and thrust him ont 
by both the shoulders. Utamikwit, 

Drunken Parliament. (Scot. Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament 
which assembled at Edinburgh, Jan. 
1, 1661, soon after the restoration of 
the Stuarts. Burnet savs, *" it was a 
mad, warring time, full of extrava- 
gance ; and no wonder it was so when 
the men of affairs were almost per- 
petually drunk." 

Dry'^df. [Lat. Dryadet, Gr. ^pvaln.'\ 
{Gr. ^ Rom. Mytti.) Nymphs who 
presided over the woods, and were 
thought to peri.sh with the trees 
which were their abode. 

Dry'as-dust, The Bev. Dr. An 

imaginarv personage who serves as 
a sort of introducer of some of Scott's 
novels to the public, through the 
medium of prefatory letters, purport- 
ing to be written either to him or by 
him, in relation to their origin and 
history. The name is sometimes 
used to stigmatize a dull, plodding 
author, particularly an historian or a 
writer upon antiquities. 

Nobody, he must have felt, was ever likely 
to study this great work of his, not even Dr. 
DrytuduMt. De Quincfy. 

There was a Shandean librarj' at Skelton 
that would have captivated the miKit aiicetic 
of Dryaniurt*, Percy FitsgeruUi. 

Truth is, the Prussian Drvajidwt, otherwise 
an honest fellow, excels all other Dn/fuiltuiU 
yet known. I have often sorrowfully felt w 
If there were not in Nature, for darkness, 
dreiirineflA, immethodic platitude, anv thing 
comparable to him. CarlyU. 

Dry'o-pe. [Gr. ^v6nyi.'] ( Gr. if Rom. 

Mi/th . ) A daughter of King Dryops, 

and the wife of Andrajmon, — turned 

into a poplar or a lotus by the Ham- 

adrA'ads. She had a son Amphis- 

sos by Apollo. 

'T was a lay 
More subtle-cadencM, more forest-wild 
Than Dryope'a lone lulling of her child. 

AVaCi. 

Du-eB'8&. [That is, double-minded.] 
A foul witch, in Spenser's " Faery 
Queen," who, under the assumed 
name of Fidessa, and the assumed 
character of a distressed and lovely 
woman, entices the Red-cross Knigllt 
into the House of Pride, where, ener- 
vated by self-indulgence, he is at- 
tacked, defeated, and imprisoned by 
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the ^ant OrgogHo. Duessa becomes 
the paramour of Orgoglio, who decks 
her out in gorgeous ornaments, gives 
her a gold and purple robe to wear, 
puts a triple crown on her head, ana 
8ets her upon a monstrous beast with 
seven heads, — from which circum- 
stances the poet is supposed to typity 
the Koman Catholic church, una, 
having heard of the Ked - cross 
Knight's misfortune, sends Prince 
Authur to his rescue, who slays the 
giant, wounds the beast, releases the 
knight, and strips Duessa of her 
splendid trappings, upon which she 
nees into the wilderness to hide her 
shame from the world. 

At preaent, thmiKh her eyei [those of" pop- 
ish biKotry '*J mre Dlindrolded, her hands are 
tied behind her, Uk£ the flilae Dueua'*. 

Hazlitt. 

The people had now to lee tyranny naked. 
That foul Ihiema was itripped of her gorgeous 
ornamenta. MacauUty. 

Compaasion and romantic honor, thepng- 
udicesof cliildhood, and the vcnernble namen 
of hifitory, threw over them a spell as potent 
as that of UueMa; and, lilce the Kea-croKn 
Knight, they thought they were doins; b.ittle 
for an injured beauty, while they defend(Ml a 
fiilae and loathsome sorceress. Macauiay. 

Buke Humphrey, l. A name used 
in an old expression, " To dine with 
Duke Humphrey/' that is, to have no 
dinner at all. This phrase is said to 
have arisen from the circumstance 
that a part of the public walks in 
old Saint Paul's, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey's Walk, and that 
those who were without the means 
of defraying their expenses at a 
tavern were formerly accustomed to 
walk here in hope of procuring an 
invitation. 

99' " In the form Hitm/rey^ it [Hani- 
fred] WM much used by the (?reat house 
of Bohun, and through his mother, their 
heireHS, descended to the ill-frtt«d son of 
Henry IV., who haii left it an open ques- 
tion whether 'dining with Duke Hum- 
phrey ' alludes to the report that he was 
starved to death, or to the Elizabethan 
habit for poor gentility to be»ruile the 
dinner-hour by a promenade ne«r his 
tomb in old St. Paul's.-' Yonge. 

It distinctly appears . . . that one Dlggory 
Chuzzlewit was In the habit of perpetually 
dining with Ihike /fttrnphreu. 80 constantly 
was he a guest at that nobleman's table. In- 
deed, and so unceasingly were hi« Grace's 
hospitality and companionship foreed, as it 



were, npon him , that we find him nneasy, and 

full iif constraint and reluctance; writing hia 
friends to the cflTect, that, if they fail to do so 
and so by bearer, he will have no clioice but 
to dine again with JJuke Uumphrty. J>ickens, 

2. Duke Humphrey, the Good. 
See Good Duke Hum'phrey. 

Duloamara, Doctor. See Doctor 

DULCA&IARA. 

Duloifluoos Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Dulciftuus.] A name given to An- 
tony Andreas (d. 1320), a Spanish 
Minorite, and a theologian of the 
school of Duns Scotus. 

Duloinea del Toboso (dul-«in'e-& 
del to-bo'zo; 8p. pron. dool-the- 
na'i del to-bo'zo). In Cervantes's ro- 
mance, the mistress of Don Quixote. 
" Her name was Aldonza Lorenzo, 
and her he pitched upon to be the 
lady of his thoughts; then casting 
about for a name which should have 
some affinity with her own, and yet 
incline toward that of a great lady 
and princess, he resolved to call her 
Dulcinea del Toboso (for she was 
bom at that place), a name, to his 
thinking^ harmonious, uncommon, 
and significant." The name Dulcinea 
is often used as synonymous with 
mistress or sweetheart. 

I must ever have some Dulcinea in my 
head, — it harmonizes the soul. Sterne, 

If thou expectest a fine description of this 
young woman, in order to entitle thee to taunt 
me with having found a Dulcinea in the in- 
habitant of a flHhcrmon's cottage on the Sol- 
way Frith, thou shalt be disappointed. 

Sir W. Scott. 

His moodiness must have made him per- 
fectly odious to his fViends under the tents, 
who like a jolly frllow. and laugh at a melan- 
choly warrior always sighing after Dulcinea at 
home. Thackeray. 

Du-maine'. A lord attending on the 
king of Navarre, in Shakespeare's 
*' Love's Labor 's Lost." 

Duxn'ble-dlkes. A young and bash- 
ful Scotch laird, in love with Jeanie 
Deans, in Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
" The Heart of Mid-Lothian." 

Dumb Ox. [Lat Bos 3futm.'\ St 
Thomas Aquina<« ; — said to have 
been so named by his fellow-pupils 
at (;!ologne, on account of his silence 
and apparent stupidity. His teacher, 
however, detected tfie genius that 
was wrapped up under his taciturnity, 
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and remarked, that, if that ox should 
once begin to bellow, the world would 
be lilled with the noise. He was 
aften^'ards known as the " Angel of 
the Schools" and the " Angelic Doc- 
tor." 



'« He was the Aristotle of Chris- 
tiaoity, wbo«e legLilation he drew up, vn- 
deavoring to reconcile logic with fkith fur 
the suppression of all heresy. . . . His 
OTerpowering task utterly absorbed tuis 
extraordinary man, and occupied his 
whole life, to the exclusion of all else, — a 
life that was entirely one of abstraction, 
and whose erents are ideas. From five 
years of age he took the Scriptures in his 
band, and henceforward never ceased 
from meditation. In the schools, he was 
called by his companions the great dumb 
ox of SicUy. Ue only broke this silence 
to dictate ; and when sleep closed the 
eyes of his body, those of his soul re- 
mained open, and he went on still dic- 
tating. One day, at sea, he was not con- 
scious of a fearful tempest ; another, fo 
deep was his abstraction, he did not let 
fiiU a lighted candle which was burning 
his fingers." MicheUt^ Trans. Miche- 
let. in a note, says of this surname, that 
it 18 ''full of meaning to all who have 
noticed the dreamy and monumental ap- 
pearance of the ox of Southern Italy." 
St. Thomas is described as a large-bodied 
man, fat and upright, of a brown com- 
plexion, and with a large head, somewhat 
bald. 

Of a truth it ftlmmt makeg mo lough. 

To nee men leaving the golden grnln. 

To gather in pile* the pitiful chaff 

That old Peter Lombard thruhed with his 

brain, 
To have it caught up and towed ngnln 
On the horui of the Dumb Ox of Cologne! 

Longfellow. 

Dun'c&n (dungk'ftn). A king of Scot- 
land 'immortalized in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Macbeth." Shakespeare 
repre.nents him a.s murdered bv Mac- 
beth, who succeeds to the Scottish 
throne; but, according to veritable 
history, he fell in battle. 

Dunoes' Farliaxnent. See Parlia- 
ment OF DUNCKS. 

Dundaa, Starvation. See Starva- 
tion DUNDAS. 

Dun-drear'y, Iiord. A grotesque 
character in Tavlor's comedy, " Our 
American Cousin ; " noted for his 
aristocratic haughtiness of manner, 
his weakness and excessive indolence 



of mind, his habit of discontinoitj 
in expression, his great admiration 
of *' Brother Sam," aud his suspi- 
cion of insanity in his friends, if, 
fix)m any motive which he does not 
understand, thev constantly- cross his 
convenience. I'he name is used al- 
lusively to characterize any empty 
swell. 

Pun Ed'in. A Celtic assimilation of 

the name Edinburgh (t. e., Edwin's 

burgh), serving at the same time as a 

descriptive designation of its site, the 

words meaning " the face of a rock." 

In Scottish poetry, the name is often 

used as a synonym for JLdinbur^h, 

[Written also Dunedin, asa am* 

gle word.] 

When the itreeta of high Dumedm 
Saw lancea gleajn. auaftilchiona redden, 
And heard (lie elogan'a deadly rell,— 
Then the Chief of Bran kaome fell. 

mr W.SeotL 
No, not yet, thou high Dttm Edm, 

Shalt tiiou totter to thy fall; 
Though thy bravevt and thy rtrongeat 

Are not there to man the wolL Agtoim, 

Dun-8hun'n$r, Ausiistas. A nom 
de plume of Professor William Ed- 
monstoune Aytoun (1813-1865), in 
*' Blackwood's Magazine/* 

Durandal (doo'rdn'dftP). [Of uncer- 
tain etymologv. The root is probably 
the Fr. rfur, dard, cft/rer, to resist-J 
The name of a marvelous sword or 
Orlando, the renowned hero of ro- 
mance. It is said to have been the 
workmanship of the fairies, who en- 
dued it with such wonderful properties 
that its owner was able to cleave the 
Pyrenees with it at a blow. See Or- 
lando. [Written also Durandart, 
Durindane, Durindale, Du- 
rindana, Durenda, Durendal, 
and Durlindana.] 

Durandarte (doo-rftn-daf'ti). A fab- 
ulous hero of Spain, celebrated in the 
ancient ballads of that countr}', and 
in the romances of chivalry.' Cer- 
vantes has introduced him, in " Don 
Quixote," in the celebrated adven- 
ture of the knight in the Cave of 
Montesinos. He is represented as a 
cousin of Montesinos, and, like him. 
a peer of France. At the battle of 
Roncesvalles, he expires in the armf 
of Montesinos. Botn of these char« 
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Ea^Kle of Brittany. TFr. VAigle de 
JtirtUiyne.] A title bestowed upon 
Bertraiid du Guesclin (d. 1380), a 
native of Brittany, and constable of 
France, renowned for Im gallantry 
and military skill. 

Eagle of Divines. A title bestowed 
upon Thomas Aquinas, the famous 
theologian of the ttiirteenth century. 
See Dumb 0.\. 

Eaele of French Dootors. [Fr. 
L^Aiyle des Doctturs de France.'] A 
surname given to Pierre d' Ailly ( 1350- 
1425), a celebrated French cardinal 
and theological disputant. 

"BtkgjLe of Meaux (mo). [Fr. VAigle 
dt J/f 'iMx.J A name popularly given 
to Jacques Benigne Bossuet (1G27- 
1704), a French divine celebrated for 
his extraordinary powers of pulpit 
eloquence, and for many ^^ars bishop 
of Meaux. 

Eastem States. A name popularly 
given, in America, to the six New 
England States, — Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, V^ennont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 

Eblis {Arab. pron. ib-lees'). The 
name given by the Arabians to the 
prince of the apostate angels, whom 
they represent as exiled to the in- 
fernal regions for refusing to worship 
Adam at the command of the Su- 
preme. Eblis alleged, in justification 
of his refusal, that he himi^elf had 
been formed of ethereal fire, while 
Adam was only a creature of clay. 
To gratify his revenge, Eblis tempted 
Adam and Eve, and succeeded in 
leading them to their fall from inno- 
cence, in consequence of which they 
were separated. The Mohammedans 
say, that, at the moment of the birth 
of their prophet, the throne of Eblis 
was precipitated to the bottom of hell, 
and the idols of the Gentiles were 
overturned. According to some, he 
is the same as the Aznzel of the 
Hebrews. [Written also Iblis.] 

Z2bony. [That is. Black wood.] A 
humorous appellation given to Mr. 



William Blackwood (1777-1834), Hit 
original publisher of " Blackwood's 
Magazine." He was po called by 
James Hogg, the " Ettrick Shep- 
herd," in a famous jeu ct esprit^ en- 
titled "The Chaldee Manuscript," 
which appeared in the number for 
October, 1817, but was immediately 
suppressed on account of its perso- 
nalities and alleged immorality. The 
name is sometimes used as a synonym 
for the magazine itself. 

Egh'o {Lat. pron. e'ko). [Gr. 'Hx-.] 
( Gr. ^ Rom. Mtfh.) An oread, who 
fell desperately in love with Narcis- 
sus. As her love was not returned, 
she pined away in grief, until at last 
there remained of lier nothing but 
her voice. 

Eckhardt, The FaithftU (ek'haft, 
64). [Ger. Dtr treut Eckhardt.] A 
legendaiy hero of German}', repre- 
sented as an old man with a wnite 
staff, who, in Eisleben, appears on 
the evening of Maundy -iTiursday, 
and drives all the* people into their 
houses, to save them from bemg 
harmed by a terrible proce.«ision o? 
dead men, headless bodies, and two- 
legged horses, which immediately 
alter passes by. Other traditions 
represent him as the companion of 
the knight Tannhauser, and as warn- 
ing travelers from the Venusberg, the 
mountain of fatal delights in the old 
mjnhology of Germany. Tieck has 
founded a story upon this legend, 
which ha«« been translated into Eng- 
lish by Carlyle, in which Eckharat 
is described as the good servant who 
perishes to save his master's children 
from the seducing fiends of the moun- 
tain. The German proverb, ** Thou 
art tlie faithful Eckhardt ; thou wam> 
est every one," is founded upon this 
tradition. See Tan.nhauser, Sir. 

Ecstatic Doctor. [Lat. Doct(yr EcttaU 
ims.'] An honorary appellation con- 
ferred upon Jean iRuysbroek (1294- 
1381), one of the old schoolmen. He 
was prior of the Canons Regular of 
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St Augustine at Grunthal in Brabant, 
and a mystic. 

Edgar. Son to Gloster, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Lear." 

Edict, Perpetual. See Perpetual 
Edict. 

Edict of Nantes (nants, or nd^t, 62). 
{Fr. HisL) A celebrated decree, 
dated at Nantes, in 1598, by which 
Henry IV. of France granted tolera- 
tion to his Protestant subjects. It was 
revoked bv Louis XI V\, on the 18th 
of October, 1685. The result of tliis 
despotic act was, that, rather than 
conform to the established religion, 
400,000 Protestants — among the 
most industrious, intelligent, and re- 
ligious of the nation — quitted France, 
and took refuge in Great Britain, 
Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
America. 

Edict of Bestitution. {Ger. HUt.) 
A decree issued, in 1629, by the Em- 
peror Frederick II. of Germany, re- 
quiring the relinquishment of many 
church lands. 

Ed'in, or £j-di'nft. A poetical name 
for Edinburgh^ said to have been in- 
troduced by Buchanan, the Scottish 
poet. 

Edina ! ScotU's darling seatl 
All hail thy p4iUic«« aud towen. 

Where once, Mneath a monarch** feet. 
Bat legislation 'b aoYereign powers. 

Burnt. 

Edmonton, 'Witoh of. See Witch 
OF Edmonton. 

Edmund. A bastard son of Gloster, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " Lear." 

Edwin. 1. The hero of Goldsmith's 
ballad entitled "The Hermit." 

2. The hero of Mallet's ballad of 
" Edwin and Emma." 

3. The hero of Beattie's " Minstrel." 

6gaUt6 (ft/gi'le'ta')-. [Fr., equality.] 
A name assumed, in 1792, by Louis 
Philippe Joseph, Duke of Drleans 
(bom 1747, guillotined 1793), in place 
of his hereditary title, in order to 
court tlie favor of the populace. 

E-ge'ri-$ (9 ). ( Rom. MyUi. ) A njTnph 
from whom King Numa Ponipilius 
was fabled to have received his in- 
structions respecting the forms of pul>- 
lic worship which Tie established in 



Rome. Their interviews took place in 
a grove near Aricia, or, according to 
some versions of the story, near Kome. 

E-ge'uB. Father to Uermia, in 
Shakespeare's ** Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." 

Egl^-mdur. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's " Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na," who is an agent of Silvia in 
her escape. 

2. (Sir.) A valiant knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated m the ro- 
mances of chivalry, and in an old 
ballad. [Written also E g 1 a m o r e. j 

Efi^lan-ttne, Madame. The name 
of the prioress, in Chaucer's " Can- 
terbury Tales." She is distinguished 
for the mixture, in her manners and 
costume, of gentle worldly vanities 
and ignorance of the world ; for her 
gayety, and the ever-visible dilticulty 
she feels in putting on an air of 
courtly hauteur; for the lady-like 
delicacy of her manners at table ; and 
for her' partiality to lap-dogs. 

Egypt. A cant popular designation 
of the southern portion of the State 
of Illinois, — bemj^ a figurative al- 
lusion to the " thick darkness " in 
which ancient Egypt was involved 
for three days, in the time of Moses ; 
or, as some say, to the extraordinary 
fertility of that country. The inhab- 
itants of Southern Illinois have had 
the reputation of being, in general, 
extremely ignorant. In its agricult- 
ural capabilities, and in actual fruit- 
fulness, this region is unsurpassed, if 
not unenualed, by any other in the 
United States. 

Egypt, liittle. See Lords of Lit- 
tle Egypt. 

Egyptian Thief. A personage al- 
luded to by the Duke in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night " (a. v., sc. 
1 ). The reference is to the story of 
Thvamis, a robber-chief and native 
of Memphis, who, knowing he must 
die, would have stabbed his captive 
Chariclea, a woman whom he loved. 

E-laine'. A mythic lady connected 
with the romances of King Arthur s 
court. Her ston' is treated bv Ten- 
nyson in his " I(fylls of the King." 
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C5on8teble, in Shakeppeare's 
for Measure," — ignorant 
;-minded, but modest and 
ling. 

o, or El Do-ri'do. [Sp., 
1 land.] A name given by 
ards to an imaginary couii' 
»sed, in the sixteenth cen- 
e situated in the interior of 
nerica, between the rivers 
nd Amazon, and to abound 
ind all manner of precious 
fixpeditions were fitted out 
)urpose of discovering this 
region ; and, though ail such 
proved abortive, the rumors 
stence continued to be he- 
wn to the beginning of the 
h century. 

U Bald th»t the name wa« at 
ed not to a country, but to a 
rey dorado:' Sir Walter Har 
his " Discovery of the Large. 
Beautiful Empire of Ouiautt," 
Bscription of the rising of thii 
ig, whoee chamberlaiua, every 
after having rubbed his naked 
I aromatic oils, blew powdered 
it through long canes. After 
came to be used afi the designa- 
country, it seems to have been 
applied, and the expeditions in 
the golden land had different 
ns. The whole of Guiana was 
s Included in the term. Hum- 
lie exploring the countries upon 
r Orinoco, was informed that the 
f Eastern Guiana lying between 
Essequibo and Branco was ♦' the 
soil of the Dorado of Parima." 
(rellana, a companion of P>»rro, 
ui in Europe the account of this 
region. 

L the whole comedy l» a botI of Fl 
P wit. where the precious metal I* 
(ont by «ll clnnncB m* carclensly a» If 
act the IcMt idea of lU value. 

7 . MOOTt.. 

toodert thou. In deep mountain ■m- 
• on umbra*reouB lawn«. In the 
Itude: stately. ma«»lvc.nll of jrrinitc, 
in the wentem BunbonniB. like a 
El DoradOy overlaid with pr<»eii»ui» 

Oarlyle. 

.. [Gr. 'HAwTpa.] (Gr. if 
fifth.) A daughter of Apa- 
1 and Clvteninostra, and the 
' Iphiff<*nia. She Wcame the 
lice of Orestes in the murder 
mother. See Clytemnestra 

ESTES. 



Eleven Thousand Virgins, Tha 
Celebrated characters in Roman 
Catholic history. The legend con- 
cerning them — wliich underwent 
some enlargements in the course of 
time — can be traced back as tar as 
the ninth century, and is substan- 
tially as follows: Ursula, a saint of 
the Catholic church, being demanded 
in marriage by a pagan prince, and 
fearing to refuse him, apparently con- 
sented, but obtained a respite of tJiree 
years, and a grant of ten triremes and 
ten noble companions, each, as well 
as herself, attended by one thousand 
virgins, ishe pa.ssed Uie three years 
with her virgins in nautical exercises; 
and when the marriage-day arrived, a 
sudden wmd arose, and wafted them 
to the mouth of the Kliine, and thence 
to Basel. Here they left their vessels, 
and made a pilgrimage on foot to 
Home. On their return, they encoun- 
tered at Cologne an army ot Huns, by 
whom they were massacred, Ursula 
having refused an ofler of marriage 
from the prince. Their corpt^es were 
buried by the people of Cologne, and 
a church was erected to their honor, 
in which bones, said to be those of 
Ursula and her companions, are ex- 
hibited to this day. 

jj:y " This extravagant number of 
martyred virgins, which is not specified 
in the earlier legends, is mid [Maury, 
*I.teende« Pieusee,' p. 214) to have 
arisen from the name of one of the com- 
panions of Ursula being Undecint^Ua,-- 
aiTexplanation very pUusible, though 1 
must confess that I have not been able to 
find any authority for the name t;'*'''"* 
meUa:'' ^^ ^^'^'^' 

Eli-&. A pseudonym under which 
Charles Lamb wrote a series of cel- 
ebrated essava, which were begun in 
the "London Magazine," and were 
afterward collected and published by 
themselves. 

tfif '' The establishment of the * Lon- 
don Mngarine,' under the auspices of Mr. 
John Soott, occasioned lAmb's introduc- 
tion to the public by the name und« 
color of which he acquired his most bril- 
liant reputation, — ' Klla.' The adopHon 
of this signature was purely accidental. 
His first contribution to the magaiine 
was a description of the old South -Sea 
House, where Lamb had passed a few 
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months' noritiate as a clerk, thlrtj jean 
before, and of its ininat4'8 who had long 
pufied away ; and, remembering the 
name of a gay, Ugbt-hearted foreigner, 
who fluttered there at that time, he sub- 
scribed his DBDie to the essay . ' ' Talfourd. 
Lamb's second paper was unsigned, and 
the printer repeated the Rignature which 
had been afiBzed to the first paper. Thid 
led to its being attached to subsequent 
contributionft ; and Lamb used it until, 
hi his *' Laitt Letters of EUa," he bade it 
a reluctant fiurewell. 

He b aliio the true EUol, whose eauyg are 
extant in a little volume published a year or 
two kince. and rather better known fh>in that 
name without a meaning than fh)m any thing 
he haa dune, or can hope to do^ in hia own. 

Vharle* Latnb^ Autotftoffrophical ShUck^ litff. 

Oomfbrt thee, O thou mourner, yet a while i 

Again ahall Elia't gmile 
Be&eah thy heart, where heart can ache no 
more. 

What b it we deplore ? Lttndor. 

El'I-dtlre. A le^ndary kinj^ of Brit- 
ain, fabled to have been advanced to 
the throne in place of his brother Ar- 
tegal, or Arthgallo, who was deposed 
b^ powerful nobles to whom he had 
given great offense. Returning to 
the country after a long exile, Artegal 
accidentally encountered his broth- 
er, who received him with open anns, 
took him home to the palace, and 
reinstated him in his old position, 
abdicating the throne himself, after 
feigning a dangerous illness, by which 
he succeeded in inducing his peers 
once more to swear allegiance to his 
brother. Artegal reigned for ten 
years, wisely and well, and, after his 
death, was succeeded bv Elidure. 
Wordsworth has taken the story of 
these two brothers for the subject of 
a poem. See Akteoal. 

El'i-dt, George. A pseudonym a- 
dopted by Mrs. Mary A. (Evans) 
Lewes, a popular and very able nov- 
elist of the present dav, author of 
"Adam Bede," "The kill on the 
Floss," and other works. 

E-li's^t, or £-li8'B^ Another name 
of Shdo, See Dido. 

Elivftgap (A-le-v4'gaf). [Old Norse 
elf, stream, and vaf/n, to wander.] 
( Scnwf. Myth. ) The name of a great 
chaotic river flowing from a fountain 
in Niflheim. [Written also Eliva- 
ga and Elivagor.] • 



Elm Olty. The same as City of Elmt, 
See City of Elms. 

Elocution Walker. A name popu- 
larly given, in his lifetime, to John 
Walker, the English orthoepist and 
lexicographer (1732-1807), who was 
lor a long time a distinguished teacher 
of elocution among the higher cla^sses 
m London. 

Eloquent Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Fa-, 
cundus.] An honorary appellation 
given to Peter Aureolus, Archbishop 
of Aix in the fourteenth century. 

El'shen-d^r the Reoluae. The 
" Black Dwarf," in Scott's novel of 
this name. [Called also Canny EU 
sine.'] 

El'speth. 1. A character in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's "Antiquary." 

2. An old servant to Dandie Din- 
mont, in Scott's " Guy Maimering." 

E-lfsI-um (e-lizh'I-um). [Gr. 'haiJ- 
aiov.] {Gr. ^ Rom. Mym.) The 
blisstul abode of the virtuous dead, 
placed by Homer in the west, on 
the border of the Ocean stream; by 
Hesiod and Pindar in the Fortunate 
Islands, or Isles of the Ble>«t, in the 
Western Ocean; by Virgil in the 
under-world, with an entrance from 
a cave on the shore of Lake Avemus, 
in Campania. [Called also Elyaian 
Fieltis.] 

Em'bro. A common Scottish corrup- 
tion of E<Unburyh. 

Emerald Isle. A name sometimes 
given to Ireland, on account of the 
peculiar bright green look of tJie sur- 
face of the country. It was first 
used by Dr. William Drennan (1754- 
1820), 'author of " Glendalloch, and 
other Poems." It occurs in his poem 
entitled " Erin." 

" When Erin flrat rose from the dark -«we11ing 
flood, 
God blc^oed the green island; he saw it waa 

gfXKl. 

The Knurald of Europe, it iparkled, it 

Hhonc, 
In the ring of this world the most precioua 

stone. 

** Arm of Erin, prove strong; but bo gentle aa 
bnivo. 
And, uplifted to Htrikr, Mill be rend v to save; 
Nor ono feeling of ven;;eanco pnfunne to 

dctile 
The cauHu or the men of the Emerald Islr" 
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iSxnile (li'mtV), The sabiect of Jean 
Jacques Kousseau's novel of the same 
name, and his ideal of a perfectly 
educated young man. 

B-inU'i-$. 1. The lady-love of 
Palamon and Arcite in Chaucer's 
" Knight's Tale." See Palamon. 

2. A lady attending Herniioue, in 
Shakespeare's " Winter's Tale." 

3. Wife to lago, and waiting-wom- 
an to Desdeniona. in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of ** Othello; " a woman of 
thorough vulgarity, loose principles, 
and low cunmng, united to a high de- 
gree of spirit, energetic feeling, and 
strong sense. 

4. The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett's novel entitled 
** The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle." 

Ihm-ped'o-cldf. [Gr. *Efiir«8oKKrf^.] 
A famous Sicilian philosopher who 
flourished about the year 450 b. c, 
and was the reputed possessor of mi- 
raculous powers. There was a tradi- 
tion that he secretly threw hiniiielf into 
the crater of MountiEtna,in order that 
his mysterious disappearance might 
be taken as a proof or his divine origin. 
Lucian says that the volcano threw 
out his sandals, and thus destroyed 
the popular belief in his divinity.* 

Othera came iiinsile: he who, to be deemed 
A god, lenped fondly into Etna flamea, 
Empeaoclis; . . . and many more too \ong. 

MiUon. 

fimperorof Believers. A title of 
Omar I. (634), father-in-law of Mo- 
bammed, and second caliph of the 
Mussulmans. He wa«( one of the most 
zealous apostles of Islamism. 

Elxnperor of the "West. A sobriquet 
given to John Murray (1778-1843), 
an eminent London publisher, who 
changed his place or business from 
Fleet Street, in **the City," to Albe- 
marle Street, at the West End. 

Bmpire City. The city of New 
York, the chief city of the western 
world, and the metropolis of the Em- 
pire State. 

Smpire State. A popular name of 
the State of New 'iork, the most 
populous and the wealthiest State in 
the Union. 



Lol ttie Empire SUOe ii shaklnf 
The shack leu from her hand; 

With the rugi^d North ia walung 
The icvel 8untiet land I Whittier. 

Bn-oePj-dus. [Gr. •EyicrfAa&K.] {Gr. 

d- Horn. MyOi.) A son of Titan and 

Terra, and the most powerful of all the 

giants who conspired against J upiter, 

and attempted to scale heaven. He 

was struck bv Jupiter's thunderbolts,, 

and overwhelmed under Mount ^Etiia 

According to the poets, the flames of 

iEtna proceeded from the breath of 

Enceladus, and, as often as he turned 

his weary side, the whole island of 

Sicily felt the motion, and shook from 

its very foundations. 

She holdi her adveruuy as if annihilatedi 
•uch adveraary being, aU the while, like soma 
buried Lncehuius, who, to gain the lunaUcat 
freedom, must stir a whole Trinacria ISicih I 
with it» £tna«. Carlylt. 

Endor, Witoh of. See Witch ov 
Em DOR. 

En-dym'i-^n. [Gr. 'Ei^vMu-r.] {Gr, 
tf Rom. Myth. ) A beautiful shepherd- 
youth of Caria, who spent his life in 
perpetual sleep, for which the old 
legends assign various causes. Diana 
is fabled to have come down to him 
nightly, as he lav in a cave of Mount 
Latmus, that she might kiss him 
unobser\'ed. 

He stood. 
Fine as those shapely spirits, hearen-de- 
scendcd, 
Hermes, or younir Apollo, or whom she. 
The moon-Ht Dian. on the Latmian hill. 
When all the woods and all the winds were 
still. 
Kissed with the kiss of immortality.^ 

B. W. Procter. 

England, Boast of. See Tom-a-lin. 

England, Clothier of. See Jack 
OF Newbury. 

England's Pride and Westmin- 
ster's Olory. An honorary title or 
sobriquet given for a long time to 
Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844), the 
most popular English politician of 
his time, and in particular the idol 
of Westminster, which he represented 
in Parliament for nearly thirty years. 

EngUsh Ar'is-toph'i-nft?. A title 
assumed by Samuel Foote (1722- 
1777), the comic dramatist. [Called 
also The Modem Aristophanes.] 

English Bas-tnie'. A nickname 
given, about the first of the present 
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century, to the jail of Cold-Bath 
Fields, in London, from the number 
of state-prisoners in it. 

i^iglish Hob'be-inf. A designation 
popularlv given to Patrick (or Peter) 
iJasmyth (d. 1831), a Scottish land- 
scape-painter whose 8tyle was thought 
to resemble that of the creat Heiiush 
master Minderhout Hobbema (lOll- 
1699), though it really had little in 
common with it except minutenei^s of 
detail. 

Engllah Jus-tin'i-^n. A name often 
given to Edward I., whose reign is 
remarkable for the progress which 
was made in it toward the settlement 
of the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land. Sir Matthew Hale remarks, 
that more was done in the first thir- 
teen years of this reign to settle and 
establish the distributive justice of 
the kingdom than in all the next 
four centuries. And similarly Black- 
stone says, " Upon the whole*, we may 
obser>'e that the very scheme aud 
model of the administration of com- 
mon justice between party and party 
was entirely settled by this king.** 

English Ju've-nftl. An appellation 
given to John Oldham (1653-1083), 
a distinguished poet, on account of the 
seventy of his satires, and his spirited 
delineation of contemporary Ufe and 
manners. 

Kngliwh Mersenne (m^f'sen'). John 
Collins, an English mathematician 
and physicist ( 1G24-1683) : — so called 
from 3H[arin Mersenne, a contempo- 
rary French philosopher and mathe- 
matician, who was celebrated for the 
wonderful extent of his erudition. 



** Tn short, Mr. Collins wan like the 
register of all the new acquisitions made 
in the mathematical sciences ; the maga- 
rine to which the cnriou^ had frequent 
recourse ; which acquired him the appel- 
lation of the English Mersenne." 

Hutton. 

English Opium-eater. A name of^en 
given to Thomas De Quincey, one of 
the most remarkable English writers 
of the present century, celebrated 
for his eccentricities, induced — at 
least in part — by the habit of eating 
opium, and proclaimed by himself to 



the world in a well-known volume of 
*' Confessions." 

English Pale. See Pale, The. 

English Palladio (pftl-14'de-o, 102). 
A surname given to Inigo Jones 
(1573-1653), who introduced into 
England the Italian or "classic" 
style of architecture as exemplified in 
the works of Andrea Palladio (1518- 
1580) and his school. [Called also 
The Enyluh Vtlruvius.'] 

English Pe'trarQh. A name given 
by Sir Walter Kaleigh to Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-1586), who, like Pe- 
trarch (1304-1374), was one of the 
earliest cultivators and refiners of 
his native language. His writings, 
as well as those of his Italian prede- 
cessor, are characterized by a rare 
delicacy of poetical feeling, and great 
brilliancy of imagination. 

EngUsh Babelais (rftb^lft'). 1. A 
name often given to Jonathan Swift 
(1667-1745), whose writings resem- 
ble in some points those of the great 
French satirist. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Lawrence Sterne (1713-1768), the 
author of " Tristram Shandy " and 
" The Sentimental Journey," and the 
most airy and graceful of English 
humorists. "The cast of the whole 
Shandean history," says Fitzgerald, 
" its tone and manner and thought, is 
such as would come from one satu- 
rated, as it were, with Rabelais, and 
the school that imitated Rabelais." 

3. The same name has been giv- 
en to Thomas Amory (1691-1789). 
author of " The Life and Opinions of 
John Buncle, Esq." See Bukcle, 
John. 

49- " The soul of Francis Rabelais 
parsed into John Amory. . . . Both were 
physicians, and enemies of too much 
gravity. Thfir grreat business wa^ to en- 
Jay life." Hazlitt. " In point of ani- 
mal gpirit-s, loTe of good rheer, and some- 
thing of a mixture of scholarship, the- 
ology, and profane reading, he may bo 
held to deserve the title ; but he has no 
claim to the Frenchman's greatne** of 
genius, frt^om ftt)m bigotry, and pro- 
foundness of wit and humor. He might 
have done very well for a clerk to Rabe- 
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laia ; and his master would have laughed 
quite as much at, as with, him." 

Ltigh Hunt. 

jRTiglinh Bos'oi-os (ro»h'l-u8). An 
honorary Dame or title given to 
David Garrick ( 1716-1 TTi)), the most 
eminent actor of liis day upon the 
English stage. 

English Sap'pho (saf'fo). A title 
given to Mrs. Mary Darby Robinson 
(1758-1800), mistress of George iV. 
She acquired a brilliant reputation for 
beauty and wit, and was the author 
of some well -esteemed lyric poems. 
See Della Cruscans,Pebdita. 

Snglish Sen'e-c$. A name given to 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), an English 
bishop remarkable for his scholar- 
ship, piety, and misfortunes. [Called 
also TlitCUrUl'uin /Seneca.] 

4^ '* He was commonly called our 
English Seneca, for the pureness, plain- 
neoa. and fallnesa of hU style." Thomas 
Fuller. " It is much to our present pur- 
pose to observe that the style of his pro^te 
li« strongly tinctured with the manner of 
Seneca. The writer of the Satires is per- 
ceptible in some of his gravest polemical 
or scriptural treati!«es, which are per- 
petually interspersed with excursive il- 
lustrations, familiar allusions, and ob- 
servations in life." Tkoinas Warton. 

IhiKliBh Solomon. See Sol.omun of 
Engi^and. 

£n^8h Tdr'ence. A title some- 
times given to Richard Cumberland 
(1732-1811), an English dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer. 

The Ttrenct of England, the mender of heart*. 

Goldtmith. 

En^sh Tin'to-ret. A name given 
bv Charles I. to William Di>bson 
(1610-1646), a distinguished Eng- 
lish portrait and historical painter. 
[Called also The Enylish VMruiyck.] 

li'nid. A mythical lady mentioned 
in a Welsh triad as one of the three 
celebrated ladies of Arthur's court ; a 
beautiful picture of conjugal patience 
and affection. Her story — which is 
not included in the general cycle of 
romances — has lately been rescued 
from obscurity hv Tennvson, in his 
*' Idylls of the King." 

Enlightened Doctor. See Illumi- 
nated DoCTOK. 



Ent6]6chie (5n'ti'm'8he% 62). ThB 
name given by Rabelais to an im- 
aginary kingdom, which he repre- 
sents as governed by Queen Quintes- 
sence, and as visited by Fantagruet 
and his com(>anions in their search 
to tind the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 
This country symbolizes the taste 
for speculative science, and is, with- 
out doubt, the foundation of the inl- 
and of Laputa, in Swift's tictitious 
*' Travels " of Lemuel Gulliver. In 
the Peripatetic philosophy, tnttlechy 
signitied an actuality, or an object 
completely actualized, in contradis- 
tinction to mere potential existence. 

En-tellu8. See Dau£s. 

E'ds. [Gr. 'H.;»«.] (Or. Myth,) The 
goddess of the dawn; the same as 
Aui-vra, See AuKoitA. 

Eph'I-al't^s. [Gr. 'E^^ioAnK.] {Gr. 
t/ Rom. Jfytfi.) One of the giants 
who made war upon the gods. He 
was deprived of his left eye by Apollo, 
and of the right by Hercules. 

E-pifs'o-nl. [Gr. 'EirtTovoi, the after- 
born.] A name given to llhe fH>ns of 
the seven Grecian heroes who laid 
siege to Thebes. See Seven agaln&t 
Thebes. 

Ep'I-menl-dd^. [Or. 'EiriMeWai^*.] A 
philosopher and poet of Crete, who 
lived in the sixth or seventh century 
B. c. His history has reached us only 
in a mythical form. He is said to have 
fallen asleep in a cave, when a boy, 
and to have remained in that state 
for fitly-eeven years. On waking and 
going out into the broad daylight, 
he was greatly perplexed and aston- 
ished to find every thing around him 
altered. But what was more wonder- 
ful still, during his long period of 
slumber, his soul, released from its 
fleshly prison, had been busily en- 
gaged in the study of medicine and 
natural philosophy ; and when it again 
became mcamated, Epimcnides found 
himself a man of great knowledge and 
wisdom. (»o<nhe has written a poem 
on the subject, " Des Epimenides Er- 
wachen." See Klaus, Peter, an(f 
Winkle, Rip Van. 

Like Ftiimrrn'f/r*, I hive b«»en Klr<>p{nK In • 
ciive: and. wakinj;, I w^ th«>fte whf»m T U-ft 
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dilldren are bearded men; and towns hare 
•prutig up in the landacapeit which 1 left on 
mittary waste*. Sir K. BtUwer Lytton. 

Epl-zne'thetlB. [Gr. 'Eirifmiftfevf .] (6>. 
if Jiom. Mytii.) A brother of Prome- 
theus, and the husband of Pandora. 
See Pa ji DORA. 

ISitaXe (i'rSst'). The herome m Mo- 
liere's comedy entitled ^* Lea F&- 
cheux." 

Sir^to. [Gr. 'Eparw.] {Gr. <f Ram. 
Myth.) One of the nine Muses. She 
presided over lyric, tender and ama- 
tory poetry. 

fir'^tos'tii^tas. See Herostka- 

TU8. 

fir'e-buB. [Gr. 'Epe/Sof, darkness.] 
( iJr. cf Roin, Mvth. ) A son of Chaos, 
and a god of hell. The name is used 
bv the poets to denote the dark and 
gloomy cavern under the earth, 
passed through by the shades in go- 
mg to Hades. 

JE«-re'tri-&n Bull. An appellation of 
Menedemus of Eretria, m Kubcea, a 
Greek philosopher of the fourth cen- 
tury B. c, and founder of the Ere- 
trian school, which was a branch of 
the Socratic. He was so called on 
account of the gravity of bis coun> 
tenance. 

S-righ'tho. [Gr. 'EptxA^.] A famous 

Thessalian witch consulted by Pom- 

pey. 

Such a miloect eren the powerfbl Erirhtho 
wan corapelled to aclect. oa a'one capoblc of 
bdng re-animated even by her potent mnjHc 

Sir W. Scott. 

E'rin (9). An early name of Ireland, 
now used as a poetic appellative. See 
Emerald Isle. 

B-iin'nys {pi. E-rin'ny-69). FGr. 

'ILoiwvK't pi* 'EptOTO/eir, *Epivt'vs.) [(rr. 

Myth.) An avengmg deity, one of 
the Eumenidcs, or Furies. ' See Fu- 
ries. 
B'ris (9). [Gr. 'Epi?.) (Gr. Myth.) 
The goddess of discord ; a sifter of 
Mars, and a daughter of Night; the 
same as the Roman Discot-dui. 

Sri-kins. [^^r. Erl-kHnig, FrlenU- 
nif/, derived by some from the root 
trie, alder ; by others supposed to l>e 
identical with Elfen Kmig, King of 
the Elves.] A name applied to a 



personified natural power or elemen- 
tary spirit, which, according to Ger- 
man i)oetical autliorities, prepares 
mischief and ruin for men, and espe- 
cially for children, through delusive 
seductions. It is fabled to appear as 
a goblin, haunting the Black Forest in 
Thuringia. The existence of such 
elementary spirits, and their comiec- 
tion with mankind, have, in the ear- 
liest times, occupied the imagination 
of the most widely different races. 
The ErI-king was introduced into 
Gennau poetry from the sagas of the 
North, through Herder's translation 
of the Danish ballad of " Sir Olaf 
and the Erl-king's Daughter;*' and 
it has become universally known 
through Goethe's ballad of 'the " Eri- 
konig." 

Erminia ( 6f-me'ne-A). The heroine of 
Tassio's epic poein^ " Jerusalem De- 
livered," in love with Tancred. 

8he rer'\ of fair Erminia''* flight, 
Whicn Venice once might near 

Sung on her glittering seaa at night 
By many a gondolier. Mr$. Htmcmg, 

B'pos (9). [Gr. 'Epu.?.! (Gr. Myth.) 
The Greek name of the deitv called 
CtqnrJo^ or Cupid, by the Koinans. 
See Cupid. 

fir^rft Pa't5r. The name of some old 
astrologer ; but who was meant by it 
has not been determined. Some of 
the old almanacs say an eminent 
Jewish astrologer. William Lilly 
was so called by Butler. 

In mathematicR he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater. 

//ufiibra*. 

fip'j^-oi'n^ [Gr. 'EpuiccVi,.] (Gr. 4- 
Rom. Myth.) A surname of Venus, 
derived from Mount Eryx. in Sicily, 
where she had a famous temple. 

£!r'j^-man'thi-^ Boar. See Her- 
cules. 

fip'j^-siQh'thdii. [Gr. •Epv<rixft*>'.] 
{Gr. (f Rom. Myth.) A profane per- 
son who cut down trees in a grove 
sacred to Ceres, for which he was 
punished by the goddess with raging 
and unappeasable hunger. 

E'nrx(9). [Gr.'Epvf] {Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Sicilv who chal- 
lenged Hercules to figfit with the 
gauntlet, and lost both his life and 
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his crown, which he staked on the 
issue of the contest. 
C8'c$-luB. 1. An ancient and kind- 
hearted lord, in Shakespeare's " Meas- 
ure lor Measure," whom Vincentio, 
the Duke of Vienna, joins with An- 

felo, but in an inferior rank, as his 
eputy during a pretended absence 
on a distant journey. 

Wc do not blame him [Leigh Hunt] fhr not 
brin^niK to the jud^^mcnt-ticat the niercileM 
rijrorof Lord AnK(.'lu, but we really think that 
Htich (l!i}{itiuui» uud iuipudeut offendcni a* 
thoH« now at the bar^ clvserved, at the Iciuit, 
the gentle rebuke of LkuIum. Macuulay. 

2. Prince of Verona, in Shake- 
speare's *' Komeo and Juliet." 

Bs'c^-n^S. A lord of Tyre, in Shake- 
speare's " Pericles." 

Bs'mdnd, Henry. The title of a 
novel by Thackeray, and the name 
of its hero, a chivalrous cavalier and 
Jacobite of the time of Queen Anne. 

Bsplandian (es-pl«tn-de-ftn0. In the 
old romances of chivalry, the son of 
Amadis and Oriaua. Montalvo has 
made him the subject of an original 
work, which is a continuation of his 
translation of the '' Amadis," and 
which, in the preface, he announces 
to be the tiflh book of the same. 

Espriella (es-pre-ePyi). The name 
of an imaginary Snaniard, whose 
*' Letters " from England, about the 
year 1810, were written by Southey. 

E8-tell$. The heroine of Dickens's 
novel of " Great Expectations." 

Estermere, Elms. See Kino Ester- 

MEKE. 

EBlr-il-po88ible (ft'teP pos'scO)!, 61). 
[Fr., Is it possible ?J A name given 
by King James IT. of England to 
Prince (Jeorge of Denmark, the hus- 
band of James's daughter, the Prin- 
cess Anne, afterwards Queen Anne. 
These words had been a common 
phrase with the prince at the time of 
the Revolution of 1688, as reports of 
one desertion of the king after an- 
other came to his ears. When he 
alw) went over to William and Mary, 
James is reported to have said, 
" What ! Est-il-possibU gone too V " 

Es-tot'i-l&nd, or E8-tot'i-lancPi-|. 

According to the " Geographical Dic- 



tionary " of Edmund Boh 

" a great tract of land in 

of America, toward the a 

and Hudson's Bay, ha* 

France on the south, an 

Bay on the west, the first 

can shores discovered, b< 

by some Friesland fishers, 

driven hither by a temp> 

two hundred years before C 

Alcedo savs of it, "An 

country wfiich some autho 

to have been discovered in 

native of Poland named Jo 

and that the same was t 

land of Labrador. The u 

this country never had ain 

but in the imaginations \ 

brothers of the name of 7a 

tian noblemen, who had n 

lar information whatever 

the expedition of this Poli 

turer; and that, in 1497, Jt 

or Gabot, left England ' 

of his sons, under the o 

of Henry VII., when he i 

Newfoundland and part of 

diate continent where this 

supposed to exist." 

Else . . . the low st 
Had rounded Mill the horizon, an 
Or ca«t or wcHt: which had fnrbi« 
From cold E*totiland^ and south 
Beneath Magellan. 

The learned Grotins marchi 
wegiane by a pleflMint route at 
rivers and arms of the tea, throi 
Greenland, E»totikmd., ana Nom 

E-te'o-oldQ. [Gr. 'Er«(McAir«. 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Qid 
of Thebes. He and hi 
Pol yn ices agreed to reign a 
each holding the power a 
time. Eteocles did not adl 
engagement, and hence 
Theban war. The brothe 
agreed to finish the war I 
in this thev both fell. 

LiVc fated /^f«>r/<'*-Polynlc« I 
bracing, thoiijjh in vain ; weepli 
mu»t not love, that thev mu»t lu 
die by each other's hands I 

Eternal City. A popular 
ancient designation of Ho 
was fabled to have been b 
the favor and immediate 
of the gorls. The expr 
its equivalent^ frequently 
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classic authors, as Liw, Tibullus, 
Quintilian, &c. In the "itineid," Vir- 
gil, following the received tradition, 
represents Jupiter as holding the fol- 
lowing language to Venus, in refer- 
ence to the Romans, who were sup- 
posed to be the descendants of her 
son iEneas : — 

"EDsego necmetMrerum.nectemponipono: 
Imperium Bine flne dedi.** lU:. I., v. iS^ 79. 

** To them no bound* of cmnire I aMtien, 
Nur term of yean to their immortttl line.** 

Dryden'B IVttn*. 

tittxiok Shepherd. A name com- 
monly given to James Hogg (1772- 
1835), the Scottish poet, who was 
oom in the forest of Ettrick, in Sel- 
kirkshire, and in early life followed 
the occupation of a shepherd. 

When flnt, descending fWim the moorlands, 
I MW the utream of x arrow glide 

Along a hare and o()en valley. 
The Ettrick Shepherd was my niide. 

Wojtlncorth. 

^'cli-o. A character in Plautus*s 
comedy of- " Aulularia," celebrated 
for his'penuriousness. 

Now you must explain all thin to me, unlc««Jt 

Jou would have me um you bm ill as Euclio 
oea Staphyla, In the "AuluUria.** 

Sir W. Scott. 

Su-ge'ni-ua. An amiable monitor 
and counselor of Yorick, in Sterne's 
"Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy." He is said to have lx;en 
intended as a portrait of the author's 
friend, John Hall Stevenson. 

fiulenapiegel (oi-len-spe'gel, 43, 58). 

See OWLE-GLASS. 

Eu-mfB'us. [Gr. Ew^otot.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A swine-herd and slave 
of Ulysses, famed for his tidelity to 
his master. 

This second Etmtanu strode hastily down 
the furcst-^lade, driviug before him, with the 
&8!iist.nncc of Fangs, the whole herd of his in- 
harmonious charge. Sir W. Scott. 

Slu-menl-ddS. [Gr. EvfL«vi6t^, i. e., 
the gracious or benign goddesses.] 
{Gr. Myth.) A euphenustic name 
given by the Greeks to the Furies, 
whose true name of Erinnyfs they 
were afraid to utter. See Furies. 

They lie always, those subterranean Eu- \ 
nM>ji»'/<'s, — fsibulouft, and yet w> truo, — in the I 
dullest existence of mnn ; and can dance, 
bmndii^hing their dusky torches, sh'iking 
their serpent hair. CarlyU. 

Gu-mol'pus. [Gr. Eu^oAirov.] {Gr. 



^ Rom. Myth.) A son of Neptone 
and Chione, celebrated as a singer or 
bard, and as the founder of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries. 

Eu-phor'bus. [Gr. Ew^p/5o«.] ( Gr. 
d- Rum. Myth.) A Trojan, son of 
Panthous, slain by Menelaus in the 
Trojan war. 

Eu-phpos'y-ne. [Gr. Ew^pocrvioj, 
cheerfuhiess, mirth.] {Gr. if- Rom, 
Myth.) One of the three Graces. 

Come, thou goddess fair and ft«e. 
In heaven y-clept Euf»hrusvnf, 
And by man, heart-eaiting Afirth. 

MUtOH. 

Eu'phu-d9. [Gr. Ev«^v^?, of good fig- 
ure, comely, clever.] The principal 
character m Lyly's two famous works 
entitled " Euphues, or The Anatomy 
of Wit," and " Euphues and his 
England." These works are re- 
markable for their pedantic and fan- 
tastical style, and tor the monstrous 
and overstrained conceits with which 
tliey abound. Euphues is represent- 
ed as an Athenian gentleman, distin- 
guished for the elegance of his per- 
son and the beauty of his wit, and 
for his amorous temperament and 
roving disposition. 

i;u-ro'p$. [Gr. Evpuim,.] ( Gr. ^ Ram, 
Mytfi.) A beautiful daughter of 
Phoenix, or of Agenor, carried off by 
Jupiter, under tne form of a white 
bull, from Phoenicia to Crete. By 
him she became the mother of Mino» 
and Sarpedon. 

Etirope, The Nightanare of. See 
Nightmare of EuRorE. 

Eu-ry'$-le. [Gr. EupucLAr,.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the three 
Gorgons. See Gorgoxs. 

2. A queen of the Amazons. 

3. A aau(]:hter of Minos, and the 
mother of Orion. 

lihi-ry'^-lua. [Gr. EvpvoAo*.] A Tro- 
jan youth, immortalized bv Virgil as 
the 'faithful friend of Nisus. See 
Nisus. 

Wc liave been Nisus and Etrrtmhut, Theseus 
and Pirithous.OresU'8 and Pvlades, and — to 
sum up the whole with a puritanic touch — 
David and Jonathan, all in one brrath. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Eu-ryd'i-ce. [Gr. Eupuaiirtj.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The wife of Orpheus, 
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killed by a serpent on her bridal 
day. See Orpheus. 

Orphcu*' («lf may heave hi8 head 

Fruni f^ldcn slumber on a bed 

Of heaped El^sian flowerv, and hear 

Such strains ax would have won the ear 

Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

Uis half-regained Eurydice. Milton. 

Eu-ryl'o-Qhus. [Gr. EvpuXoxov .] ( Gr. 
^ Horn. Myt/i.) One of the compan- 
ion» ot* Ulysses in his wanderings, 
and the only one of them who was 
not changed by Circe into a hog. 

Eu-ryn'o-me. [Gr. Evpwoixri.] ( Gr. 
^ Bom. Myth.) A daughter of Oce- 
anus and Tethys, and mother of the 
Graces. 

Eu-rys'thetls. [Gr. Evpv<r^ev^.] {Gr. 
if Ji(nn. Myth.) A son of Sthenelus. 
and grandson of Perseus, king or 
Mycenae. At Juno's instigation, he 
imposed upon his cousin Hercules 
twelve ditncult labors, which he had 
a right to do on account of his prior- 
ity of birth. See Hercules. 

Eu-ter'pe. [Gr. EwrepirTj.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth.) The Muse of music; 
represented in ancient works of art 
with a dute in her hand. See Muses. 

E-vad'ne. [Gr. Evaivr,.] 1. {Gr. cf 
Bom. Myth.) Wife of Capaneus, and 
mother of Stlienelus. Her husband 
having been killed at the siege of 
Thebes, she threw herself upon the 
funeral pile, and was consumed with 
him. 

2. A female character in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's play, " The 
Maid's Tragedy." 

E-van'd$r. [Gr. Evay8po^.^ {Gr. <f 
Bom. Myth.) A son of Mercury by 
an Arcadian nymph. He is fabled 
to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Arcadia into Italy, about sixty years 
before the Tn»jan war. I/I^neas, 
when he arrived in Italy, found him 
still alive, and formed an alliance 
with him against the Latins. 

EvanKolioal Doctor. [Lat Doctor 
Kviinydicus.'] See GosPEL Doctor. 

E-van'ge-line. The heroine of Long- 
fellow's poem of the same name, 
founded upon the historical incident 
of the expulsion of the inhabitants 



of Acadia from their homes in the 
year 1755. See Acadia. 

Ev'ftns, Sir Hu^h. A pedantic 

Welsh parson and schoolmaster, in 

Shakespeare's " Merry Wives of 

Windsor," of childish simplicity and 

ignorance. 

The reader may well ciy out, with honca< 
Sir Hugh Etxnu. " I like not when a 'ooman 
has a great poord: I spy a great peard under 
her mutHer." Macisuluy. 

Ev'e-li'n$. The title of a novel by 
Miss Bumey (Madame D'Arblay), 
and the name of its heroine, after- 
ward Lady Orville. 

Ever - memorable John Hales, 
The. See Hales, The £vkb- 

MEMOKABLB JoUN. 

Evil May-day. {Enq. Hist.) A name 
given to the Ist of May, 1517, on ac- 
count of the dreadful excesses com- 
mitted on that day by the apprentices 
and populace against foreigner, par- 
ticularly the French. 

Evil One, The. A name often ap- 
plied to the Devil. See Devil, The. 

Ex-cal'i-b^. The name of Arthur^s 
famous sword, which he pulled out 
of a miraculous stone, in which it 
was inserted as in a sheath, though 
previously two hundred and one of 
the most puissant barons in the realm 
had singly been unable to withdraw 
it. An inscription on the stone 
around the sword stated that who- 
ever should be able to draw it out 
was rightful heir to the throne of 
Britain; and Arthur, in consequence 
of his remarkable success, was im- 
mediately chosen and proclaimed 
king by general acclamation. When 
about to die, he sent an attendant to 
throw the weapon into a lake hard 
by. Twice eluding the request, the 
knight at last complied. A hand 
and arm arose from the water, and 
caught the sword by the hilt, flour- 
ished it thrice, and then sank into 
the lake, and was seen no more. 
Tennyson has admirably versified 
this incident in his poem entitled 
"Morte d'Arthur." [Written also 
Excalibor, Excalibur, Es- 
calibar, Escalibor, and Call' 
burn.] 
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jpao-to'toin, Jo-bBn'ndf. One who 

is good at any thing^, who can turn 

his hand to any kind of work; — 

the Latin equivalent of Jack-atrall- 

trades. 

There U an npvtart crow r8hake«pew3< 
beautiflil with our featheni, that, with hia 
tiger's heart wrapped in a pUver'n hi(ic.»up- 
po«e« he it a« wcllable to boino«Mt out a bLink 
vcrae a* the beatof you. and, being an nbmjlute 
Johanitei Factotum, i». In hia own conceit, the 
only Shake-scene in a country. 

Oreene't OroaUworth c/ Wit, 1501. 

Fad1&-deen'. The grand chamber- 
lain of the harem in Moore's " Lalla 
Rookh/'—magniticent, infallible, sen- 
tentious, and shrewd. 

Fag. A subordinate character, in 
Sheridan's comedy of " The Kivals." 
He is a lying servant to Captain 
Absolute, and " wears his master's 
wit as he does his lace, at second- 
hand." 

I am quite conscloni of my own immunl- 
ties aa a tale-teller. But even the mcndocioua 
Mr. Fag . . . aaaurca ua, that, thou)(h he 
never acruplea to tell a lie at his maDtrr'a com- 
mand, yet it hurta his conscience to be found 
oat Sir W. Scott. 

Fa'&in. An old Jew in Dickens's 
" Oliver Twist," who employs young 
persons of both sexes to carry on a 
systematic trade of robbery. 

Fainall, Mr. and Mrs. Noted char- 
acters in Congreve's comedy, " The 
Way of the World." 

Faineant, "Le Noir (lu nwdf fH'nft'- 
6«»', 62). [Fr., the Bliick Sluggard.] 
In Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe," a 
name applied to the disg^sed Richard 
Coeur de Lion by the spectators of a 
tournament, on account of his indif- 
ference during a great part of the ac- 
tion, in which, however, he was finally 
victorious. 

Faineants, lies Bois (1ft rw5 fft'nft'- 
6"', 62). [Fr., the Do-nothing 
Kings.] A sarcastic designation ap- 
plied to monarchs who delegate their 
authoritv to their ministers, or from 
whom, by reason of incapacity and 
weakness, the power has been wrest- 
ed, while they are still permitted 



nominally to reign. The nmial ap- 
plication of the term is to the later 
Merovingian sovereigns of France, 
under who.se name Uie " Mayors or 
the Palace" really governed the 
country. The epithet Fainenut was 
also given in contempt to Loui.s V., 
the last of the Carloviugian dynasty. 

Fair City. A name popularly given 
in Scotland to the town of^ Perth, 
which is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation, and for its elegant 
appearance. 

Fair Q^r'^-dlne. A supposed mis- 
tress of the Earl of Surrey (Henry 
Howard, 1616-1547), whose praises 
he celebrates in a famous sonnet, and 
in other poems, and who has b^sn 
the occasion of much controversy 
among his biographers and critics. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
lady called (jreraldine in the sonnet 
was an Irish lady named Klizabeth 
Fitzgerald, the ((aughter of Gerald 
F'itzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, 
and afterward the wife of the Earl of 
Lincoln. 

Fair Ini'o-glne'. The heroine of a 
popular ballad by Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, entitled ^^ Alonzb the Brave 
and the Fair Imogine." 

Fair Mag'ue-lone^. The heroine of 
an old chivalric romance, entitled 
" The History of the Fair Magalona, 
daughter of the King of Naples, and 
Peter, son of the Count of Provence." 
This romance was originally written 
in French, but was translated into 
Spanish before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Cervantes alludes to 
Magalona, or Maguelone, in ^* Don 
Quixote." In Germany, her history 
has been reproduced by Tieck. 

Fair Maid of An^oCL. A name given 
to the Lady Edith Plantagenet, a 
kinswoman of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and an attendant of his queen, Beren- 

Saria. She married David, Flarl of 
[untingdon, prince royal of Scot- 
land. 
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Fftir Maid of (Hllo-wfty. A name 
popularly given to Marcaret, the only 
daughter of Archibald V., Earl of 
Douglas. She became the wife of 
her cousin^ William, to whom the 
earldom had passed in the year 1443 ; 
and, alter his death, in reluctant obe- 
dience to the royal command, married 
his brother and successor, James, the 
last Earl of Douglas. 

Tair Maid of Kent. A name given 
to Joan, only daughter of Edniond 
Plantagenet,'Earl of Kent, on accoimt 
of her great beauty. She was mar- 
ried three times: first, to William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbur)', from 
whom she was divorced; secondly, 
to Sir Thomas Holland ; thirdl v, after 
his death, to her second cousin, Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, under a dis- 
pensation from the pope, rendered 
necessary by reason of their consan- 
guinity, hy the prince she wa«» 
mother of Richard if., in whose reign 
she died. 

Fair Maid of Norway. See Maid 
OK Norway. 

Fair Maid of FSrth (4). The title 
of a novel by Sir Walter Scott, and 
a sobriquet given to the heroine, 
Catherine, or Katie, Glover, "who 
was universally acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful young woman of 
the city or its vicinity." 

Fair Bo^'^-m^nd. The name pop- 
ularly given to a daughter of Lord 
Clifford, famous in the legendarj' his- 
tory of England as the mistress of 
Henry H. shortly before his acces- 
sion to the throne, and the subject of 
an old ballad. The facts of her his- 
tory are not well ascertained; but she 
18 said to have been kept by her royal 
lover in a secret bower at Woodstcx^k, 
the approaches to which fonned a 
labyrinth so intricate that it could 
only be discovered by the clew of a 
silken thread, which the king used 
for that purpose. Here Queen El- 
eanor discovered and poisoned her, 
about 1173. 

Fairservice, Andrew. A shrewd 
and humorous Scotch gardener at 
Osbaldistone Hall, in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Rob Roy." 



Fair-Star, Frinoess. See 
Faik-Star. 

Faith, Defender of the. 

FENDKR OF THE FaITH. 

Faithfta. One of the alleg 
sonages in Bunyan's * 
Progress," who dies a mai 
completing his journey. 

Faithful, Jacob. The hen 
ular novel, by Marr}'att, hi 
name for its title. 

F4lka$nd (fawk'^nd). 1. 
ter in Sheridan's comedy 
Rivals," noted for his wayi 
tious jealousy. 

2. The true hero of Will 
win's novel of "Caleb V 
and an impersonation of hoi 
lect, benevolence, and a | 
love of fame ; but a man di 
moment of ungovernable pa 
under the provocation of 
cruel, persevering, and t 
insult, to commit a mun 
fanatical love of reputation i 
to conceal the crime; and, 
to do this more eft'ectually, I 
an innocent man to he exec 
his family nuned. Willian 
telligent peasant-lad taken 
service or Falkland, obtain 
accident, a clew to the gu 
master; when the latter, 
from him an oath that he 
his secret, communicates U 
pendent the whole stor>' of h 
crime, his remorse, and mis< 
youth, finding his life insu 
Vrom the pirpetual suspicion 
he is exposed, and the res 
veillance of his ma**ter, esc 
is pursued through the grc 
of the tale bv the unrelenti 
cution of Falkland, who if 
his frantic and unnatural dr 
fame, to annihilate, in Will 
evidence of his accuniulat 
At last Williams is fonnall; 
by Falkland of robb<*ry, an« 
Iv discloses before the tril 
dreadful secret which had e 
long persecution, and Kalk 
of shame and a broken hear 

Fall Oity. Louisville, Ken 
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po]>ularly so called from the falls 
which, at this place, impede the mivi- 
gation of the Ohio River. 

Fil'Btftff, Sir John (2). A famous 
character in Shakespeare's comedy 
of the " Merrv Wives of Windsor," 
and in the Ffrst and Second Parts 
of his historical drama of " Henry 
IV.;'* the most perfect comic por- 
trait that was ever drawn by the 
Een of genius. In the former* play, 
e is represented as in love with Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page, who make a 
butt and a dupe of liim: in the latter, 
be figures as a soldier and a wit: in 
both he is exhibited as a monster of 
fat, sensual, mendacious, boastful, 
and cowardly. See Bkook, Mas- 
ter. 



In this character, Shakespeare is 
thought to have ridiculed Sir John Fax- 
tolfe^ an Knglitth general of the time of 
Henry VI., who liad part of the command 
before Orleans, in France, and, at the 
Tillage of pHtay, set the example of an 
inglorious flight before Joan of Arc, caus- 
ing great destruction of his men, for wtiich 
cowardice he was degraded from hift rank 
as a Knight of the Garter. The opinion 
that Shakespeare intended to caricature 
this personage has been very generally re- 
ceived. Fuller, the church historian, 
says. " Nori(«our comedian excusable by 
some alteration of his namt>, writing him 
Sir John Falxtafe, and making him the 
property and pleasure of King Henry V. 
to abuTO, M>eing the vicinity of sounds 
[doth] intrench on the memorv of that 
worthy knight." Shakespeare introduces 
the historical Fastolfe in ''The First 
Part of Henrv VI,," and reprewnts liis 
conduct at Patay, and his subsequent 
degradation, with historical accuracy. 
But recent commentators deny that he 
was the original of the '' vnliant Jack 
Falstaff" of Shakespeare's otSier playfi, 
and treat the supposition as a groHs al>- 
ffurdity. In the first draught of '* King 
Henry IV.," Sir John Falstaff wa« called 
Sir John CHdeastlf^ a name borne by a 
distinguished Wyclifflte who was bom 
under Edward III , and put to death in 
the fourth year of IIenr>' V. The change 
in the surname in attributed to remon- 
rtrance« on the part of Oidca*itlo's de- 
scf ndant<(. That Sliake!>peare was <b"Pimu8 
to do awav with any imprewion that Fal- 
staff and OhlcHNtlc were one and the Hanie 
personage under diflerent namei«. appears 
from the Epilog; ue to " The S<Tond Part 
of King Henry IV.." in which, after prom- 



ising that the play shall be continued 
*'with Sir John in it," be says. -'For 
any thing I know, Fahitaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already he be killed with 
your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the man.'>^ 

AU noyellrt* have had occ««]on, at tome 
ttme or other, to wwh, with FcUMaff, that ther 
knew where a commodity of good names ww 
to iMJ hwl. Sir W. ScoU. 

Fang. A sherifTs officer, 3n the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's " King Henry 

Fapinata (degli ITbeiti) (fft-re-ni'ti 
del'vee oo-b^f'tee). A Ghibelline 
noble of Florence (d. 1624), placed 
by Dante in hell, as a punishment 
for his infidelity and epicurism. He 
is represanted as occupying a red-hot 
tomb, the lid of whicli is suspended 
over him till the day of judgment, 
yet looking as lofty as if he scorned 
hell itself. 

They rthe Italian* of the fourteenth centnTyl 
Mid little of those awfVil and lovely creation* 
on which later criticfl deUght to dwell, — /ar»- 
miea, lifting hia haughty and tranquil brow 
from hl« couch of everlasting fire, the lion-like 
repulse of Sordello, or the light which lihone 
from the celestial emile of Beatrice. 

Jfacottyay. 

Farmer Gtoorge. A name popularly 
given to George HI. of England, on 
account of his parsimonious disposi- 
tion, plain dress, familiar manners, 
and hearty and homely good-nature. 
He is said to have kept a farm at 
Wind.<or, not for amusement, but be- 
cause he derived a small profit from 
it. 

Fata Morgana {(k'Xt mof-gft'nft). 
The name of a potent fairy, celebrated 
in the tales ot chivalry^ and in the 
romantic poems of Italy. She was a 
pupil of the enchanter Merlin, and 
the sister of Arthur, to whom she 
discovered the intrigue of his queen, 
Geneura, or Guinever, with Lancelut 
of the I-ake. In the " Orlando Inna- 
morato " of Bojardo, she appears at 
first as a personification of Fortune, 
inhabiting a splendid residence at 
the bottom of a lake, and dispensing 
all the treasures of the earth ; but she 
is after>*ard found in her proper sta- 
tion, subject, with the other fairies 
and the witches, to the all -potent 
Demogorgon. [Called also Moryaint 
la Frt and Morgue tlte FayA 
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At the prepentday, the appvIlatioD 

of Vata Morgana m giren to a MtraDgu 

meteoric pheuomeDon, nearly allied to tue 

mirHge, witue^t^d, in certain stateit of the 

tide and weather, in the Straiti* of Mes- 

sioa, between Calabria and Sicily, and 

occatdon&Uy, though rarely, on other 

coasts. It coDKiAti in the appearance, in 

the air over the surface of the nea, of 

nioltiplied inverted images of objects on 

the surrounding coitsts, — groves, hills. 

towers, houi»es, and people, — all rep- 

reitented as in a moving picture. The 

spectacle is popularly suppoited to be pro* 

duced by the fitiry whOM name is given 

to it. 

Not a itream did he mention but flowed over 
■and* of gold, and not a palace thst waa In- 
feridr to uiiuii of the celebrated /bra Morgana, 

air W. Sena. 

Fat Boy, The. A laughable character 
in Dickens's " Pickwici« l*a|)erH;" 
a youth of astonishing ol)esit y, whose 
employment consists in alternate eat- 
ing and sleeping. 

Fates. [Lat. Fata.^ See Parc.e. 

Father of Angling* A title .some- 
times given to Izaak Walton (1593- 
1683), the celebrated author of" The 
Complete Angler." 

Father of British Inland Naviga- 
tion. A name often given to Francis 
Egerton, Duke of Briagewater ;17.itJ- 
1803), the originator of the first 
navigable canal constructed in Groat 
Britam in modern times, and a zeal- 
ous promoter of other scli«mies of 
ardticial water communication. 



'' By that title he will ever be 
known.*' //. Martineau. 

Father of Comedy. A name given 
to Aristophanes (444—380 b. c), one 
of the most celebrated of the Greek 
dramatists, and the only wnter of 
the old Greek comedy of whom anv 
entire works have been preserved. 
He is remarkable for the richness of 
his fancy, the e.xuberance of his wit 
and huinor. and the Attic purity and 
great simplicity of his style. 

Father of Dutch Poetry. A title he- 
stowed upon Jakob Maerlant (1235- 
13(X)), an early Belgic poet. [Culled 
also Father of Finnish Piitts.] 

Father of Soolesiastioal History. 
A name commonlv given to Euseblus 
of Ciesarea (264-^40), a very learned 



patristic divine, author of " ITistoria 
Kcclesiastica." an imporlaut and valu- 
able reconi of the (Jh^i^tlan Church, 
in ten books, reaching Irom the birth 
of our >aviour to the defeat of Licin- 
ius by Constant ine in 324. 

Father of English Geology. An 
honorary appellation given to NVilliain 
Smith ( 17t)il-1840), author of the lirst 
geological map of iilnglund, and the 
original discoverer and teacher, in that 
country, of the identilication of strata, 
and of the determination of their suc- 
cession by means of their imbedded 
fossils. 

Father of English Poetry. A title 
given by Dn'den to Chaucer (four- 
teenth century), as the tirst great 
English poet- 
Father of English Prose. An ap- 
pellation bestowed on Koger Ascham 
(1515-1508), one of our earliest mis- 
cellaneous writers. His style is re- 
ganled as a tine example of' genuine 
English.^ 

Father of Epio Foelry. A nan e 
applied to Homer, the reputed author 
of the " Ihad " and the "Odyj-sey." the 
earliest national heroic poems extant. 

The fbrmcr comparpN Iilm [Ssniiiol Rieh- 
ardMtn]tu Homer, and predlctitfnr hix memory 
the Mime honnni whiv-h are rendercnl t<» the 
Father of i-'pir Puetrif. 6ir »'. Scott. 

Father of Equity. A surname 
conferred on Heneage Finch, Lord 
Nottingham (l«2l-l«82), an FngIi^h 
lawj'er and statesman of the time of 
the Restoration, who had a verv high 
reputation for eloquence, sound ludg- 
raent, and integrity. 1 1 is character 
is drawn by Dr>'den, in his " Absa- 
lom and Achitoplhel,** imder the name 
of Amri : — 

*• To whom the dnnhle hlcMinic does helonc. 
With Moseit' Invpiration, AiM^n't toni^ue.** 

Father of French History. [Fr. 
//<* Pere de C TlisUnre de France.] A 
title given to Andrt* Duchesne (1584- 
1640), an early and celebrated French 
historian. 

Father of German Ijiteratnre. A 
name frequently given to Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessiiig ( 1729-1781 ), nn il- 
lustrious author, and the admitted 
reviver of the national character of 
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German literature, which before his 
time was corrupted and enslaved by 
French influences. 

4^ *■'■ Lt^iwiog was the Frederick [the 
Oreiit] of thought. By nature wholly 
Teutonic, he too wunded a trumpet-call ; 
and, with a restless energy in no wise in- 
ferior to Frederick's, an activity and plen- 
itude of resources that OTcrlooked no 
opportunity, he dashed, now into this 
region of dornutnt literature, now into 
thttt unpenetrated department of philoso- 
phy, until he htkd laid the foundation of 
almost f very conquest thnt has illustrated 
the recent ever-memorable career of his 
kindred " J. P. Nichot. 

Father of Greek Muaio. An appella- 
tion ^i\ren to Terpandar, of Lesbos, 
who bved about the year 676 b. c. He 
ti^^t reduced to niiea the different 
modeH of singing which prevaihnl in 
ditl'erent countries, and Ibruied out of 
thene rude strains a connected sys- 
tem, from which the Greek music 
ne\ er departed throughout all the im- 
provements and reliuements of later 
ages. 

Father of hiB Country. [Lat Pater 
Patria, or Partfiu PntritB.] A title 
given by the Koman senate and forum 
to (Jice'ro, on account of the zeal, 
courage, and prudence he displayed 
in unma!<kmg the famous Catillnafian 
conspiracy, and bnngmg the leaders 
to punishment This title was offered 
to Marius, but was refused bv him. 
It was subsequently bestowed upon 
several of the Caesars, and was borne 
by Andronicus Palaeologus (Androni- 
cus 11), by Cosmo de' Medici, and 
bv some other European princes. 
The same appcllaticn has been jwp- 
ularlv conferred in America upon 
Washington, of whom Jefferson said, 
** His wa<» the singular destiny and 
merit of leading the armies of his 
countrv successfully through an ardu- 
ous war for the establishment of its 
independence." and " of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a 
government new in its fonns and 
principles, until it had settled down 
mto a quiet and orderly train.'* 

Father of hia People. [Fr. Le Pert 
de la Peuf}ie.'[ 1. A title given by 
courtiv historians to Louis XIL of 
France (1462-1515), who has the 



reputation of having been a kind* 
hearted and generous king. 

2. A title conferred u]x>n Chris* 
tian IIL of Denmark (l5U*i-155i)). 

Father of History. [Lat. l*nttr IKu 
toruiRj\ A name given bv Cicero 
(Ley. i. i. v.) to Herodotus {4«4-i08, 
B. c.)y because he was, if not the first i 
historian, the first who brought his- 
tory to any great degree of pertiection. 

Father of Jests. A sobriquet be- 
stowed upon Joseph Miller (1684- 
1738), an English comic actor, whose 
name has become widely known from 
its connection with a celebrate^l jest- 
book, the authorship of which was 
ascribed to him, though it was not i 
published, or even compiled, until af- ' 
ter his death. 

4^ Miller was himself prorerbial fbr 
dullness ; and it is said, that, when any 
nsible snying was recounted, his oeigh* 
bors would derisively apply It to him oa 
account of his taciturnity and impertur- 
bable gravity. When he died, his fiimily 
were left entirely unprovided for ; and a 
Mr. Motley, a well-known drama tist of 
that day, was employed to collect all the 
stray jests current about town, and to 
publinh them for their benefit. Joe Mil- 
ler's name was prefixed, and, from that 
time to this, the man who never uttered 
a Jest has been the reputed author of 
every jest, past, present, and to come. 

Father of Letters. [Fr. Le Pere 
des Lettres] 1. An appellation some- 
times given to Francis I. (1494-1547), 
king of France, a distingui>hed pa- 
tron of literature and literary men. 

2. A title conferred upon Lorenzo 
de' Medici (d. 1492), the ruler of 
Florence, and a munificent patron of 
learning and art. 

Father of Ijies. 1. A popular name 
for Satan, or the Devil, the supposed 
instigator of all falsehood. See Dev- 
il., The. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Herodotus (484-408 b. c), the Giwk 
historian, on account of the wonderful 
stories he relates. But the title is not 
merited, and has been given by " the 
half-learned, who measure his experi- 
ence by their own ignorance." Inci- 
dental confirmations of his veracity 
have been accumulating of late yean 
on all sides. 
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Father of Medicine. A title often 
applied to Hippocrates (b. b. c. 460), 
the moT^t taiiious anioug the Greek 
physicians, and author of the lirst 
attempt at a scieutiiic treatment of 
me<licine. 

Father of Monks. A title conferred 
upon Ethelwold of Winchester (d. 
984) by his contemporaries. He is 
celebrated as a reformer of the monas- 
tic orders in England. 

Father of Moral Philosophy. An 
appellation bestowed upon Thomas 
Aquinas (1227-1274), the famous 
scholastic theologian, on account of 
his original, clear, and comprehensive 
treatment of Christian ethics. 

Father of Music. A title bestowed 
upon Giambattista Pietro Aloi.«io ila 
Palestrina (162^1594), a celebrated 
Italian composer of church mu.«ic. 
**By his tine taste and admirable 
fikill in harmony," says Bumev. he 
** brought choral music to a degree of 
perfection that has never been ex- 
ceeded.*' 

Father of OmitliolofciBts. A name 
sometimes given to George Edwards 
(1693-1773), an eminent English 
naturalist, whose works, according to 
Swainson, "are assuredly the most 
valuable on geheral ornithology that 
have ever appeared in England.'* 

Father of Orthodoxy. A name of^en 
given to Athanasius (29(^373). arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the early 
Church, and the great defender of 
** orthocloxy " against all heretics, 
especially the Arians. 

Father of Peace. A title conferred 
by the Genoese senate upon Andrea 
Dona (1468-1560), the celebratetl 
ruler and admiral. He entered the 
service of Charles V. against Francis 
I., and became the deliverer of his 
country by expelling the French 
from Crenoa. After the conclusion of 
peace, Doria was invested with su- 
preme power, and the senate awarded 
nim the title above named. 

Father of Footry. 1. A title some- 
times friven to Orpheus, of Thrace, 
an ancient Greek poet who is said to 
have Nourished before Homer, and 



before the siece of Troy, but whose 
existence has been calletl in question, 
besi<les others by Aristotle. 

2. The same' title is sometimes 
given to Homer. See Fathek of 
Epic Poetry. 

lie whom all civilized nation* now ae. 

hiniHcIf looked back to an ance^trj- of poeticJ 
predece»K>n., and it only held oririnal becauM 
we know not from whom he copied. ^^ 

AV W. Scott. 

Father of Ridicule. A name some- 

/l"/oo ^'^'^" ^^ Francois Rabelais 
(148-J-15M), the tirst noteworthy 
comic romancer of modern times, and 
the most original and remarkable of 
all humorists. 

Father of Soni?. A title sometimes 
bestowed unon Homer, the supposed 
author of the earliest Greek heroic 
poems extant, and of some hymns in 
praise of different gods. 

Fattier of the Faithftd. A name 
often given to Abraham, the pro- 
genitor of the Jewish nation, and the 
hrst depositary of the divine promises 
in favor of the chosen people. See 
Rfmi. iy. ; GaL iii. 6-9. 

Father of the Poor. An appellation 
given to Bernard Gilpin (1517-158.3), 
a celebrated English reformer, on 
account of his pious and unwearied 
exertions among the poorer classes. 

Father of the Bondo. [Fr. Le Pere 
aux Rimtltaux.] A title sometimes 
given to J. B. Davaux (d. 1822), a 
celebrated French musical composer. 

Father of the Vaadeville. [Fr. Le 
Ph-e Joyeuxf/u Wntdderi/U.] A name 
given to Oliver Basselin, a Norman 
poet and artisan, who flourished in 
the fifteenth centun% and gave to his 
convivial wngs the'nameof his native 
valley, the lal-de- 17;e, or, in Old 
French, Vuu-f/e- Vlre. This name 
was afterward corrupted into the 
modem mwitrille. 

Father of Trairedy. A title bo^fowpd 
bv the Athenians uw»n t\u' fxx-t 
-(t:«chylus (B. <:. h2r>-A'2fS). The al- 
terations made by him in the rom- 
p^>^ition and n'pn—«ntaflon of'frat'«'lv 
were *ut j^n'flt, tfiat \ut wwh justly 
con-idenMl the originator of it. 

Father of Waters. A p<^>pular name 
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given to the river Mississippi on ac- 
count of its great length (3160 mileM), 
and the very larj^e number of iu 
tributaries, of which the Ked, the 
Arkansas, the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Illinois, the Des Moines, the Wiscon- 
sin, and the St. Peter's or Minnesota, 
are the most important. The literal 
signification of the name, which is 
or Indian origin, is said to be ^^ ffreat 



rtver. 



The name of the great rirer of 
Farther India, the Irrairaddy, U said to 
meaa '* Father of WTaters." The counte 
of this rirer la eetimated at 1200 miles ia 
length. 

Father Saul. The name usuallv 
given to Peter Sarpi ( 1552-1628 ),*a 
native of Venice, and a celebrated 
ecclesiastic, historian, anatomist, and 
astronomer. He is best known by 
his work entitled " A History of the 
Council of Trent." He was a father 
of the order of Servites in Venice, 
and, on assuming the religious habit, 
changed his baptismal name of Peter 
for that of Paul. 

Father Frdiit. A pseudonym adopted 
by Francis Mahonv, a popular Lng- 
lish journalist and author of the 
present day. 

Father ThoushtfU. [Fr. Pere de 
la Pensee.] A title given to Nicho- 
las Catinat (1637-1712), marshal of 
France, by his soldiers, on account 
of his caution and judgment. 

Father Violet. [Fr. Le Pere h 

VufieUe.] A nickname given by the 

Parisian populace to the Emperor 

Napoleon I. See Violkt, Cori»o- 

RAL. 

Fathom, Ferdinand, Count. The 
title of a novel by Smollett, and the 
name of its principal character, a 
complete villain, wno proceeds step 
bv step to rob his benefactors and 
pillage mankind, and who finally 
dies In misery and despair. 

The gtunlv freniun of modem phUosophy 
hjui got her in much the mime Nitiiation thnt 
Count Falho'H han the woin-m that he Insht'a 
befbre him from the robbcnt'cavoin theforei^L 

ChiirU'g Ixi'tUt. 

Fatl-mft. 1. A female miracle-work- 
er, in the stor)- of "Aladdin," in the 
"Arabian Nights' EntertainmenU^." 



2. The last of the wives of Blu^ 
beard, and the only one who escaped 
being murdered by lum. 8ee Ull'K- 

BKARD. 

*' Well, jruartian," said I, " without think- 
ing m^fselr a Futima, or vou a Blue-bcnrd, I 
am a little curiout about U." DidoM- 

F4un, or Fiu'nus. {Rom, Myth.) A 
king of Italy, said to have flourished 
about 1300 years b. c. and regarded 
as the promoter of agriculture among 
his subjects, and as one of the great 
founders of the religion of the coim- 
try. Atler his death, he was wor- 
shiped as the protecting god of woods, 
lields, and shepherds, and as an 
oracular and prophetic divinitv. As 
a rural deity, he corresponded in 
many of his attributes to the Greek 
Pan ; and hence arose the idea of a 
plurality of Fauns, or Fauni, assimi- 
lated to the Greek Panes or 8at\Ts, 
and represented as monster deities, 
with tails, short horns, pointed ears, 
and goats' legs and feet, with the 
rest of the body human, to whom all 
territying sounds and appearances 
were ascribed. 

In shadier bower. 
More aacred and aequeatered, thoujch but 

feiKuod, ^^ 

Pan or Sylvanuw never slept; nor njmph 
Nor Ftumut haunted. JtiUom. 

Fiu'nft. (Rom.Myth.^ The prophesy- 
ing wife or sister of Faunus. 

Faust ( Ger. pron. fft^st; AnpiicUed 
fawst.) The hero and title of a cele- 
brated drama of Goethe, the materials 
of which are drawn in part from 
the popular legends of Dr. Faustus. 
Faust IS a student who is toiling after 
knowledge bevond his reach, and 
who atlcrward deserts his studies, 
and makes a pact with the Devil 
(Mephistopheles), in pursuance of 
which he gives himself up to the full 
enjoyment of the senses, until the 
hour of his doom arrives, when 
Mephistopheles re-appears upon the 
scene, and carries off his victim as a 
condemned soul. On one occasion, 
Mephistopheles provided him with 
a mantle by which he was wafted 
through the air whithersoever he 
desired. See Maroaket, Mepuis- 
Toi'iiELEs, and VVa<;ner. 

4S^ The mythical Faust (Ute« from tht 
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period of the RefortnaticD. The nomer- 
oiu legends connecUid with the name all 
refer to m certaio Dr. Faustus, reputed to 
be a celebrated magician and necroman- 
cer, who tlourii>bed during the latter half 
of the fifteentti and the b<^nniug of the 
Bixtifenth centuries, and who ia often con- 
founded with Johann if'anst, or Fu«t, the 
aMociate of Qutenbei^ in the ioTeiition 
of the art of printing. It has been by 
many strenuouAly maintained that no 
such penon ever existed, and that the 
name has been fkncifuily imputed to some 
magician ob /dwitum in rebus peraetu 
diJieiUimis sueeissum. As long ago as 
the seventeenth century, two books were 
written witn the purport of proving the 
historical nonentity of Dr. Faustus. Mod- 
em criticism, however, leaves little room 
for doubting that there was a real person 
of this name. Vaustus occupies the same 
place in reference to the popular super- 
stitions of Germany that the enchanter 
Merlin does to those of England, that Don 
Juan holds in Spain, Robert of Normandy 
in France, and Virgil in Italy. The Goe- 
thean Faust is the highest form which 
the tradition ha« attained. See infra. 

JtS* '* As in Germany all popular wit 
clusters about Eulenspiegel, so all that is 
weird, mysterious, and magical, — all that 
foretokens the terrible abyss of hell, — 
groups itself about the story of Faust. ^' 

ScheiUe^ Trans. 

He nays, in so many word*, ..." Society 
•ails through the infinitude on cloth, a« on a 
Fmat'M mantle . . . ; and, without »uch . . . 
mantle, would sink to endless dcptha, or 
mount to inane limbos, and in either case he 
no more." (JarlyU. 

F4u8'ta8. The hero of Marlowe's 
tragedy of the same name ; repre- 
sented as a vulgar sorcerer tempted 
to sell his soul to the Devil (Mephos- 
tophills) on condition of having a 
familiar spirit at his command, the 
possession of earthly power and glory, 
and unlimited gratification of his sen- 
sual appetites, for twenty-four years, 
at the end of which time, when the 
forfeit comes to be exacted, he shrinks 
and shudders in agony and remorse, 
imploring yet despairing of the mercy 
of Heaven. 



The tradition of the magician 
Faustns was early traniplanted to Eng- 
land from Germany. In the same year 
(l.'S87-8) in which the first history of 
Faust appeared in Germany, one ap- 
peared in England written by Bi.«hop 
Aylmer. The transition from hi*»tor>' to / 
the drama was soon made, Marlowe*s 



^'Fanstns'' having been eomposed nol 
later, probabl>. than 1589 or 1590, and 
having been entered in the Statiouers' 
books in 1600-1. Siee Faust. 

P$-vo'ni-ii8. [Lat, trom favere^ to 
lavor.J {Rom. Mytii.) A personiti- 
cation of the west wind, regarded 
as the harbinger and attendant of 
spring, and a promoter of vegetation ; 
the same as Zephyrus. See Zepht- 

KU8. 

Te delicate I . . . for whom 
The winter rose munt blow, . . . and lilky 

Ihvonius breathe still softer or be chid. 

Young. 

Faw'ni-(. The mistress or lady-love 

of Dorastus, in the old romance of 

this name. See Dorastus. 

Feeble. A recruit, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare's " King Henrv IV." 
Falstali' calls him ** most forcible 
Feeble ;" and this expression is some- 
times used to stigmatize writers 
whose productions are characterized 
bv great apparent vigor, ttiough re- 
ally tame or jejune. 

Ilef Aytounl would purge his book of much 
offenoivo matter, if he btruck out epithets 
which are in the bad tante of the forcitile- 
/ccbUt school. Xorlh Brit. Rev, 

Feliciana, The (fe-lish'&nz). An im- 
aginary people described bv Mercier 
dc la llivi^re (1720-1704), the French 
economist, in his work entitled '* L' 
Heureuse Nation;" represented as 
free and sovereign, and living under 
the abiiolute empire of laws. 

Fe'Ux-mar'te of Hfr-ca'ni-$. The 
hero of an old romance of chivalry, 
written by Melchior de Orteza Cabal- 
lero de Lbeda, and printed at Valla- 
dolid in the year 1506. His father's 
name being FUnrisan^ and his moth- 
er's Mnrteainn, it was suggested that 
he should be called Floi-ismarte^ after 
both of his parents. His mother, 
however, preferred Felixinarte, 

KS' The curate, in " l>on Quixote," 
con<lemned this work to the flames, and 
liockhart ftpcaks of it as a *'dull and 
affected folio f ^ but Dr. Johnson was of a 
different opinion, according to BoswcU, 
who relates the following anecdote of him, 
on the authority of Dishop Percy : " The 
bishop Maid the doctor, when a'boy, was 
Immoiierately fond of romances of chiv- 
alry, and he hnd retained his fondness 
for them through life ; so that, spending 
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part of a rammer at mj parsonafi^-hoase 
in tlie countn-, he chck« tor hL» nrguUr 
reading the oM Spanish romance of 
* FeUxmarte of HyrrAoia," in folio, vhicli 
he read quite through.'^ 

Female Hdw'Ird. A title often 
given to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry (178U- 
1844), an Englishwoman celebrated 
for her benevolent exertions to im- 
prove the condition of lunatics and 
prisoners. 

Fe-nell$. A fairv4ike creature — a 
deaf and dumb attendant on the 
Countess of Derbv — in Sir Waller 
Scott's " Peveril of the Peak," taken 
fn>m the sketch of Mignon in Goethe's 
^* Wilhelm Mei^er." See Mi«i>oN. 



(fen'T^f). {Scand. Mytk,) A 
frightful demon wolf, the offspring of 
Loki, chained by the gods, and cast 
down into Niflh'eim. where he is to 
remain tmtil Ragnari>k. [AVritten 
also, but erroneously, F e n r i s .] 

Fenton (-tn). A character in Shake- 
speare's ** Meny Wives of Wind.*or," 
who wooes the rich Anne Page for 
her money, but soon discovers inward 
treasures in her which quite trans- 
form him. 

Ferdinand. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's ** Tempest.'* He is son of 
the king of Naples, and falls in love 
with Miranda, the daughter of Pn»s- 

g?ro, a banished Duke of Milan. See 
RosPERo and Miranda. 

T*t oft to fkncr'a ch«prl »h«» wotiM po 
ToMV her vows, and c«tunt thv n«*^rk- o'er 

Or h<T lovc'» pr\>miMHi jTracti*: — htj>lv m> 
ICmtndj'ii hi>p«: had picturvtl Frnfih-tn V 
Long rre the gaunt vave tUMwd hiui cm th4> 
•hore. Lutrt U. 

S. King of Navarre, a character in 
•* Love's Labor 's Lost." 

FSr'e:aa (4). The same as Ferracute. 
See Ferr.\cite. 

Fern, Fanny. A pseudonvm adopt- 
ed by Mrs. Sarah Payst.n (Willi*) 
Parton (b. 1811), a popular American 
authoress. 

Feman Caballero. See Cabai/- 
L.ERO, Fersan. 

Fe-ro'ni-^ (i?<>m. Mt/th.) An an- 
cient Italian deity, the patroness of 
plants and of freedmen. 

F&r'rft-ciite, or Fer^rt-oatos. [Tt., 
sbazp-iron.] The name of a giant 



in Turpin's " Chronicle of Charle- 
magne," the prototy|)e of Pulci's 
Morgante, and a verj- famous char- 
acter in all the old chiValnc roniaoce$(. 
He was ot the race of Goliath, had 
the strencfth of lorty men, and ^a* 
twenty cubits high. ' His skin was po 
thick that no lance or sword could 
pierce it. During the susptmion o^ • 
mortal combat w ith Orlando, the *^® 
antaironisLs di'^cust-ed the my steri*^' 
of the Christian faith, which ^^J 
champion explained by a variet v ® 
similes and the most Scautitui ^,K 
gings of the question ; after wb *^. 
the giant staked the credit of tt'*. 
respective beliefs on the event of tl' . 
encounter, which was, that he wa* ^^l*" 
armed and put to death bv Orlaia ^°' 
who was divinely endowed! with i^"^. 
sistible strength for thb express p^*"^^' 
pose. 

Fte'rf-saa. A giant who flourish^ ^ 
in romantic fable ; the same as F"^^^ 
racute. See Ferracite. 

JkiT «ii*> tall ftjcm miieht pmct themrt _^t 
Or /Vrray««s or Ascapait. ^!ir IT. Sit^ 

(f?r-ri-6o'). The Mme -^^ 
Ftrramie. See Ferracute. 

F&r'rex. A son of a fabuIoiL« ki^"^^ 
of Britain, Gorbogudo or Gorbodej^"^' 
and brother of I'orrex, by wht m ^^ 
was driven out of the country-, an '^' 
on attempting to return, with a lai|t^^ 
army, was dt- uated and slain. B ^^^ 
Porrex himself was shortly alter p< 
to death by his mother, with the a^?^^ 
sistant^ of' some of her women. Tt** 
two bn»thers tigure in an old traged^'» 
commonly called after them " Fenv^ 
and Porrex," but sometimes name<l 
** GofUmIuc," alter their tathcr. UaJ' 
Uwell sjiys that it was " the first reg"- 
ular historical play in the Englir^ 
language." The ' f rvt three acts 
were written by Thomas Norton : the 
last two by Thomas Sackville, after- 
wards Lord Buckhurst. 

F6r^im-br&8, Sir. The hero of an 
old Englij-h metrical romance of the 
same name, professedly translated 
from a French original, prtbably 
** Fierabras." (See Fiei:.\bkas.) An 
analysis of the stoiy mav be found in 
Eliiss " Specimens' of F-arlv EngUsk 
Metrical Romances," vol. ii. 
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I»iMiixnetta (fe^ra-met'tA, 102). [It., 
little flame, fruin /lamffwi, L&t. jiamnut^ 
flame. ] A name given bv Boccaccio 
to a lady whom he lovea, and wtio 
b generally believed to have been 
Maria, a natuial daughter of Robert, 
king of Naples. It in used by him 
in many of his works. 

Fl-dele. A feigned name assumed 
by Imogen, in Shakespeare's " Cym- 
beline." See Imogen. 

Field of Blood. 1. A translation of 
the Hebrew word Actldania^ the 
name given to the piece of land pur- 
chased by the chiet priests with the 
thirty pieces of silver for which Ju- 
das Dctrayed his Master, and which 
he afterward, in remorse, carried 
back and cast down in the temple 
before those who had bribed him. 
{Matt, xxvii. 5.) 

2. [It. Pezzo di Sangtit.'] A name 
— not of classical origin — given to 
the battle-Held of Cannas, on which 
Hannibal, in the year 216 b. c, 
defeated the Romans with great 
slaughter. 

Tield of Mourning. A name given 
to the place of a battle, near the city 
of Aragon, between the Christians 
and the Moors, July 17, 1134. 

Field of Peterloo. See Peterloo, 
Field of. 

Field of the Cloth of Oold. A 
name given to an open plain, between 
Anlres and Guisues, where Henry 
VIII. of England had an interview, 
in 1520, with Francis 1. of France, in 
a pavilion of golden cloth. The no- 
bility of both kingdoms embraced 
the opportunity to display their mag- 
nificence with the utmost emulation 
and profuseness of expense. 

I tuppoMd you miwt have mrved u • yeo- 
man of the ffuard nince Bluff Kine Henry's 
time. Mid expected to hear M>meth(ng from 
yon about the FieUi qfthe Cloth of Gold. 

Sir W. ScoH. 

Ther [Petrarch's best composltionol diflbr 
from uiem [his bad ones] as a May-day pro- 
cesiiion of chimney-sweepers differs Croin the 
Pitld of the Cloth of Gold. Macaulay. 

Fierabras (fe'ft'ri'brft'). The hero 
of various old romantic poems that 
relate the conquest of Spain by 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. 
Fierabras, who was a Saracen, made 



himself master of Rome, and carried 
away from it various sacred relics, 
especially the crown of thorns, and 
the balsam which was used in em' 
balmini^ the body of the Saviour, 
and which possessed medicinal prop- 
erties of sovereign virtue, a snigle 
drop, taken internally, being sutti- 
cieut to restore the continuity of the 
most cruelly mangled skin. 

Conveyances more rapid than the hippogriff 
of RuKiero, anus more fonnidable tnaii the 
lance of Aittnlfo, remedies more efficacious 
than the balsam of Fierabrxu. Macatda^. 

Fifth Doctor of the Church. A 
title bestowed upon Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the most celebrated schoolman 
of the Middle Ages. See Angelic 
Doctor. 

Fifth Monarchy. A universal mon- 
archy, which, in the belief of a 
strange religious sect of England, in 
the time ot the Civil War and the 
Protectorate, was to succeed the fall 
of the lioman Empire, the fourth of 
the four great monarchies of Anti- 
christ marked out by the prophet 
Daniel. This monarchy, it was be- 
lieved, was to be given into the hands 
of the saints of the Most High ; and, 
under it, all the forms of violence 
and suffering hitherto attendant on 
the governments of this world were 
to cease. In other words, it was to 
be the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
But it was to be set up with the 
sword, and the usual worldly expe- 
dients were to be employed for the 
purpose of securing partisans. In 
politics, the Fifth Monarchy men 
were republicans of the extreniest 
views, and conspired to murder the 
Protector and revolutionize the gov- 
ernment. It is said that they actual- 
ly proceeded to elect Jesus Christ 
king at London! Cromwell dis- 
persed them in 1653. 

Figaro (fe'gft'ro')- The hero of Beau- 
marchais* celebrated comedies, " Le 
Barbier de S^vUle " and " Le Mari- 
age de Figaro." In the first of these 
plavs, Figaro is a barber ; in the sec- 
ond, a valet-de-chambre. In both 
characters, he coolly outwits every 
one with whom he has any dealings. 
The name has passed into common 
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speech, and is used to designate an 
intrif^uer, a go-between; in general, 
any adroit and unscrupulous (KTAon. 
Mozart, Paesiello, and Kossini have 
made Figaro the hero of operas. 

45^ *' In Figam, Beaumnrchais htm 

CirsoDifled the lier.t-6tcU^ superior in wit, 
dustry, and activity to birth, rank, or 
fortune, in whow) hand lie« the political 
power ; so that the idea of the piece is 
not only a satirical allegory upon the 
gOTernnient and nobility of that epoch, 
but a living manifesto upon the inequal- 
ity. Just or uujust, of society." Rose. 

^ightdns Prelate. A sobriquet given 
to Henry Spens^er, bishop of Norwich, 
in the reign of Richard II. During 
the rebellion of Wat Tyler, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his decisive 
style of dealing with the insurgents; 
first meeting them in the tield, and 
then, when Tie had routed them, ex- 
changing his sword and armor tor a 
crucifix and sacerdotal robes, and, 
thus arrayed, confessing and absolv- 
ing his prisoners as he hurried them 
to the gibbet. In 1383, he went over 
to the Continent to a>*sist the burghers 
of Ghent in their c(mtest with the 
Count of Flanders and the French 
king, and in support of the cause of 
Urban VI., in tlie general European 
war excited by the struggle between 
that pope and his rival, Clement VII. 

The BUhop of Norwich, the fkmoiia Fight- 
ing Prrlnte, had Ird an army into Klnndcrs. 
Beitiff nblifOMl to return, with^divromflturc, he 
had been charged with breach of the condi- 
tions on which a sum of money wa« granted 
to him, and the temporalitios of hiit t>ec were 
■equeatered. Lord CatnpbtlL. 

Filomena, St. See St. Filomena. 

Finality John. A sobriquet given 
to Lord .John Russell (b. 1792), a dis- 
tinguished English statesman, and an 
earnest advocate of the Kcform Bill 
of 1831, which he regarded as a " fi- 
nality." 

Pin'«4l, or Pin-«41'. A m.vthical 
hero, whose name occurs in (taelic 
ballads and traditions, and in Mac- 
pherson's " Poems of Ossian." 

First Gentleman of Europe (0). A 

title given hy many, during his life- 
time, to King (leorj^e IV^. of England 
(1762-1830), on account of his posi- 
tion and personal attractions. 



First Bootoh Beformer. A title 
conferred upon Patrick HamiUou 
(15U3-1527), who was burnt at the 
stake tor liis dissemination of Lu- 
theran doctrines. 

Fitz-Boo'dle, Qeorge. A pseudo- 
nym under which Thackeray (l8il- 
1863) contributed to *' traser's Mag- 
azine " a variety of tales, criticisiu>, 
descriptive sketches, and verses, all of 
wliich were characterized bv a deli- 
cate irony, a profound knowledge oi 
the world, and a playful but vigor- 
ous and trenchant style. 

FlamTbor-oughs, The Mias (flim'- 
b&r-^z;. Snobbish female charac- 
ters in Goldsmith's novel, ** The Vic- 
ar of Wakefield." 

FUn'd$r5, Moll. The subject of De 
Foe's novel of the same name, a tale 
of low vice. 

Fle'|Ln9e. A son of Banouo, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Macbeth." 

Fle't^ A Latinized name of the Fleet 
prison in Ix)ndon, and the title of an 
ancient law-book written by an un- 
known author who was for a time 
confined in this prison. 

FUb'bfr-ti-gib'bet. 1. The name 
of a fiend mentioned by Edgar, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of " King 
Lear." 

4G9~ About the time of the att«mpted 
Spanish invMion of KuKbind, i«onie Jeif 
uitK, for the sake of making ronvt-rts. 
pretended to cast out a large number of 
evil spirits from the fiimily of Mr. Ed- 
mund Peckham, a Roman OAtholic. By 
order of the privy council, Bi«bop Mat*- 
net wrot« and published a full account 
of the imposture. Most of the fiends 
mentioned by £dgar are to be found ia 
that work. 

Frateretto. FliherfKoihrt, Hnberdidance, To- 
cobntti>, were four devils of the round, or 
moricc: thrtte four had fortv amistants under 
them, as thi>niKclve« do con^»jic. 

Uarmi't, Ihclamtum qf EgrtgioM Pofuk 

This Is the fonl fiend Flif/trrtigif^t : he 
beginti at curfew, and walks till the rtr«t cock; 
he jfivcs the web and the pin. i>qnint> the eve, 
and makoii the hnrelip, mildews the white 
wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

Shot. 

FlthtiertigtHrt, [the flendl of mnpplnir *r\A 
mowinx, who since poaaessea chaniber-miids 
and waiting-women. Shak, 

2. A name given to Dickon Sludge 
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Sgures in Sir Walter 
of " Kenii worth," and 
>f an imp at the enter- 
en to Queen Elizabeth 
r Leicester. 

m. Myth. ) The goddess 

spring-time. 

Then, with rolce 
iphf nu on Flora breaUies, 
uching, whispered thus. 

MiUon. 

The mistress of Bran- 
iosto^s " Orlando Furi- 

KAKDIBIABT. 

(flof-des-pe'nt), or 
le. A female charac- 
's "Orlando Furioso," 
darsiglio. 

A knight whose story 
le first book of Gower's 
Lmantis.** He bound 
arr)' a deformed hag, 
taught him the solution 
m which his life de- 

u Fhrtntmf lore. Shak. 

lover of Blancheileur 
s " Philopoco," and in 
les and poems. See 

UR. 

L female character in 
aery Queen." A ma- 
is represented as hav- 
, out of snow, tempered 
rcuiy and virgin wax," 
'lorimel so like the true 
IS next to impossible to 
iflference between them ; 
placed side by side, — 

ianiMlTaniithed into naught; 
anre iiiHttKl ■■ with heat{ 
hue remained aught 
irdle which about her waiat 
It" 

ame is compounded of 
ds [ftos^ genitire floris, 
ling honey and flotrers, 
g the sweet and del irate 
ich her nature ifl molded. 
cpreM the gentle delicacy 
Itivenem of woman ; and 
, the perils and rude en- 
ch those qualities are ex- 
1 of paanion and riolence. 
from friend and foe, and 
in thoM upon whom she 
•rself for protection ; and 
luc^ to us under circum- 



itanoes not altogether consistent with 
feminine delicacy, a« imTing left the court 
of the fidry queen in pursuit of a knlglit 
who did not eren return her passion." 

Geo. S. HiUard. 

To prore the whole ayatcm of this achool 
abNurd, it ia only neceaaary to apply the teal 
which diaaolrcd the enchanted FtorimrL 

Fldr'iB-mart. The name of one of 
Charlema^e*s Twelve Peers, and 
the faithful friend of Orlando, or 
Roland. 

Fldrl-Bol. A prince of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare's "Winter's Tale," in 
love with Perdita. See Perdita. 

Flour City. A popular designation, 
in the United States, for the city of^ 
Rochester, New York, a place re- 
markable for its extensive manufac- 
tories of flour. 

Flower City. A name familiarly 
given to Springfield, Illinois, the 
capital of the State. It is distin- 
guished for the beauty of its en- 
virons. 

Flower of Chivalry. A name given 
by his contemporaries to William 
of Douglas, lord of Liddesdale, in the 
fourteenth century. 

Flower of Kin^. TLat. Flog Re- 
.y«m.] A name applied to Arthur, 
the renowned and half-fabulous king 
of ancient Britain; — first given to 
him by Joseph of Exeter, a Latin 
poet of the twelfth century. 

Flower of Poets. A title conferred 
upon Chaucer by his contemporaries. 

Flowery Kingdom. A translation 
of the words Hwa KwohjH name often 
given to China by the inhabitants, 
who consider themselves to be tlie 
most polished and civilized of all 
nations, as the epithet htca intimates. 

Fitl-ellen. A Welsh captain who is 
an amusing pedant, in Snakespeare's 
historical play of " Ilenrj' V." 

Lord Mahon will And. we thinli, that hia 
parallel in, in all r«»rntial circuni»tancoii. aa 
incorrect aa that which Fluellen drew hetwoen 
Maccdon and Monmouth. Macaulay. 

The architect worked hard for weeks 
In venting all hia private pcwks 
lTpr»n the nM>f, whoM? crop of leaks 
Had aatiafled Fhiellm. Lowell 

Flying Dutohman. The name given 
by sailors to a spectral ship, which 
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is supposed to cruise in stornis off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the sight of 
which is considered the worst of all 
possible omens. She is distinguished 
nrom earthly vessels by bearing a 
press of sail when all others are un- 
able, from stress of weather, to show 
an inch of canvas. The cause of her 
wandering is variously explained: 
according to one account, a Dutch 
captain, bound home from the Indies, 
met with long-continued head-winds 
and hea\y weather off the Cape of 
Good Mope, and refused to put back 
as he was advised to do, swearing a 
Tery profane oath that he would beat 
Touna the Cape, if he had to beat 
there until the Day of Judgment. He 
was taken at his word, and doomed 
to beat against head-winds all his 
days. His sails are believed to have 
become thin and sere, his ship's sides 
white with age, and himself and crew 
reduced almost to shadows. He can- 
not heave to, or lower a boat, but 
sometimes hails vessels through his 
trumpet, and requests them to take 
letters nome for him. Dr. John 
Leyden, who introduces the story 
of the Flying Dutchman into his 
" Scenes of Infancy," imputes, with 
poetical ingenuity, the doom of the 
ship to its having been the first to 
engage in the slave-trade. But the 
common tradition is, as stated by 
Sir Walter Scott, "that she was 
originally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on board of which some 
horrid act of murder and piracv had 
been committed; that tne plague 
broke out among the wicked crew, 
who had perpetrated the crime, and 
that the^ sailed in vain from port to 
port, offering, as the price of snelter, 
the whole of their ill-gotten wealth ; 
that thev were excluded from everv 
harbor, for fear of the contagion which 
was devouring them ; and that, as a 
punishment of their crimes, the ap- 
parition of the ship still continues to 
naunt those seas in which the catas- 
trophe took place." The superstition 
has its origin, probably, in the loom- 
ing, or apparent suspension in the 
air, of some ship out of sight, — a 
phenomenon sometimes witnessed at 



Bea, and caused by unequal refrac- 
tion in the lower straU of the at- 
mosphere. Marrvatt's novel entitled 
"The Phantom 'Ship" is founded 
upon this legend. 

That Phantom Ship, who«e fonn 
ghfiotii like a meteor through the stonn; 
"When the dark scud comes driving hard, 
And lowered is every top-tail vard. 
And canvas, wove in earthly looms 
No more to brave the Rtorm preflumet; 
Then, 'mid the war of itea and sky. 
Top and ttm-^llant hoii»ted high, 
Full-spreaa and crowded everj* sail. 
The liemon Frigate braves the gnlc; 
And well the doomed epectntors know 
The hartuuger of wreck and woe. 

Sir W.ScotL 

Lei thU simple word [No, In answer to a 
claim for "recognition*' on the part of the 
"Confederate States"] be utteredTand the 
audacious Slave-Power will be no better than 
the FfyinaDutchmfntt that fkmons craft, which, 
darkened by piiacv and murder, was doomed 
to a perpetual cruiae, unable to enter a poit. 

CharleM Summar. 

Tlying HiKhwayman. A sobriquet 
given to William Harrow, a noted 
highway robber, executed at Hertford 
(Eng.), March 28, 1703. He was so 
called from his practice of leaping his 
horse over the turnpikes, which en- 
abled him for a time to escape detec- 
tion. 

Foible. An intriguing lady Vmaid ui 
Congreve's " Way of the Worid," 
who plays her mistress false. 

Foi'gard. A mendacious and hypo- 
critical priest, in Farquhar's " Beaux' 
Stratagem," who acts the part of a 
pimp. 

We remember no Friar Dominic, no Father 
Foifford, among the characters drawn by thoae 
great poets [the dramatbts of tlM Elizaticthaa 
age]. MaciutU^. 

Fondlewife. An uxorious banker in 
Congreve's " Old Bachelor." 

Fontainebleau, Decree of. See 
Decree of Fontaisebleau. 

Fool, Tom. A popular nickname for 
a fool, or foolish person. 

49* " Enf^lishmen bentowed upon Kent 
the reproach that the tails cut firom 
Becket's mules by hix eneuiiefl had been 
tnuiKferred to themaelrefl, and foreignen 
extended the imputatioD to the whole 
nation, insomuch that, ax Joinville tells 
un, the stout Earl of Salisbury and his 
men wppb goaded on to perish in their 
la«t fatal charge on the hanks of the Nile 
by the French j»coff that they would not 
take the front lest their tiiLj ahould be 
detected. It is just possible that Tom 
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Pod ma J be connected with thb itory, 
though more probably with Bome jester 
of forgottea fitme/' Yonge. 

The ancient and noble fkniily of Tom Foot, 
whieh haa obtained such pre-eminence and 
dignity in Church and State throughout all 
Chriatendom. Qu. Rev. 

Fools' FaradiBO. See Limbo. 

Foot-breadth. The sword of Thoralf 
SkolJnson the Strong, a companion of 
of Hako I. of Norway, distinguished 
for his strength and* bravery. See 

QCERN-BITER. 

I'op'piii^-ton, Ijord. An empty cox- 
comb, intent only on dress and faj^h- 
ion, io Vanbrugh's comedy, " The 
Relapse." 

The ahoe-maker In ** The Relapee ** telli 
Lord FoppingtoH tlmt his lordahip is mistaken 
in supposing that his shoe pinches. 

Jfetcaulajf. 

Ford, Master. A jealous gentleman 
dwelling at Windsor, in Shake- 
speare's comedy of " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.' 



»» 



P6rd, Mrs. One of the "Merry 
Wives of Windsor," in Shakespeare's 
play of that name. Sir John 1 alstaff 
IS in love with her, and she encourages 
his attentions for a time, in order to be- 
tray and disgrace him. See Brook, 
Master. 



City. 1. A name popularly 
given to Cleveland, Ohio, from the 
many ornamental trees with which 
the streets are bordered. 

2. A name ^ven to Portland, 
Maine, a city distinguished for its 
many elms and other beautiful shade- 
trees. 

3. A name given to Savannah, 
Geoi^ia, the streets of which are 
closely shaded with pride - of - India 
{Margota Azedarak) trees. 

Torester, Fanny. A nom de plume 
of Miss Emily Chubbuck ( 1817-1854), 
a popular American authoress, after- 
wara the wife of Adoniram Judson, 
the missionary. 

Forester, Frank. A pseudonym un- 
der which Heniy W illiam Herbert 
(1807-1858), a versatile English 
author, long resident in America, 
published a number of works on 
rowling, fishing, and field-sports in 
general. 



Fornax. {Rom. Myth.) A goddess 
of corn, and the patroness of bakers. 

For8eti(fof's4-tee). [Old Norse, pres- 
ident, from ybr, before, and ««V/V», to 
sit.] {Scanff. Myth.) The god of 
justice, a son of Baldur. [Written 
also Forsete.] 

For'tin-brfts. Prince of Norway, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of " llanilet." 

For-tu'nt, {Rom. Myth.) The god- 
dess of chance or luck, particularly 
of good luck, success, and prosperity ; 
said to be blind. 

Fortunate Islands. See Islands of 
THE Blest. 

For'tu-na'tus. The hero of a German 
popular romance of the fifteenth cen- 
tuiy , based upon legends of an earlier 
date. 

J^ The story recounts how, when ho 
had been exposed to great dangers fVom 
wild beasts, and was in a state of starva- 
tion, he suddenly beheld a beautiful lady 
standing by his side, with a bandage over 
her eyes, leanhig upon a wheel, and look- 
ing as if she were going to speak. The 
lady did not wait long before she ad- 
dressed him in these words: "Know, 
Toung man, that my name is Fortune. I 
hare power to bestow wisdom, strength, 
riches, health, beauty, and long life. One 
of these I am willing to bentow on you. 
Choose for yourself which it shall be." 
Fortunatus immediately answered, "Good 
lady, I wish to hare riches in such plenty 
that I may never again know what it Is 
to be so hungry as I now find myself." 
The lady then gave him a purse, and told 
him, that, in all the countrii<« where ho 
might happen to be, he need only put his 
hand into the purse, as often as ho 
pleased, and he would be sure to find in 
it pieces of gold ; that the purse should 
never fail of yielding the same sum as 
long as it should be kept by himself and 
children. It is further related, that a 
certain sultan led Fortunatus to a room 
almost filled with jewels, opened a largo 
closet, and took out a cap, which he said 
was of greater value than all the rest. 
Fortunatus thought the sultan was jok- 
ing, and told him he had seen many a 
better cap than that. " Ah," said the 
sulfan, " that is because you do not know 
its value. Whoever puts this cap on hi.-* 
head, and wishes to be in any part of the 
world, will find hlmnflf there in a mo- 
ment." The story has a moral ending, 
inasmuch as the po!wc»«»«ion of thia inex- 
haustible purse and wishing-cap are tho 
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cause of rain to Forttmstni, and to 
his eons after him. The subject was 
dramatised by Hans Sachs in lu53, and 
by Thomas Dekker ia his '' Pleasant Com- 
edie of Old Fortunatus " (1600); and in 
modern times it has been poetically treat- 
ed by Ludwig Tieck in bis '' Pbantasus " 
(1816). 

With a miiticuloni FortunatwCn purae in hia 
treaauiy, it might have laated lungvr. 

CarJyle. 

Fop-tu'ni-o (6). The hero of a pop- 
ular tale, closely allied to that of For- 
tunatus, — with whom he is perhaps 
identical, — but which has generally 
been treated as an independent story*. 
He is famous for his adventure with 
a dragon, in the pursuit of which he 
made use of those mar\'elous servitors, 
Fine-ear, who, " putting his ear to 
the ground, informed his master that 
the dragon was seven leagues otf; " 
Tippler, who " drank up alfthe rivers 
which were between ; " Strong-back, 
who " carried wine enough to ill! 
them all ; " Light-foot, Boisterer, and 
Gormand. 

Forty Thieves. Characters of a cele- 
brated tale in the " Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments," represented as in- 
habiting a secret cave in a forest, the 
door ot which would open and shut 
only at the sound of the magic word 
" Sesame," — the name of a kind of 
grain. See Baba, All 

All Baba, when ho entered the cave of the 
Forty Thieve*, could n«»t have been more 
amazed by the wealth of Its contents than 
iome peonlc will be when they first n'ld the 
title of this book. Putnam'a Mag. 

Forwards, Marshal. See Marshal 
Forwards. 

Foul-weather Jack. A name given 
to Commodore Byron (1723-1786), 
bv the men who sailed under him, in 
aUusion to his ill fortune at sea. 

Fountain of Life. A title given to 
Alexander Hales, an English friar of 
the thirteenth century, and a distin- 
guished schoolman. He was more 
commonly styled The Irrtfragahlt 
Doctor. 

Fountain of Youth. A miraculous 
fountain, whose waters were fabled to 
have the property of renewing youth. 
See BiMixL 

Four Masters, The. [Lat. Quatuor 
Magistri.] A name given to the 



authors of an ancient Irish historr 
called '*The Annals of Donegal.'' 
Their names were Michael OXierigb, 
or Clerk, Maurice and Fearleafa 
Conrj', and Cucoirighe, or Peregrine, 
O'Clerighe. 

FraDiavolo. (frA de4'vo-lo). [It., 
Brother Devil.] A sobriquet of 
Michele Pezza (1760-1806), a native 
of Calabria. According to K)me ac- 
counts, he was in early lite a goat- 
herd, afterward a mona, under the 
name of Fra Anqth. Others sav that 
he was apprenticed to a stockinger. 
Escaping from the works^hop or thb 
monasten", he joined hinii^elf to a 
band of robbers, of which he ^oon 
became tlie leader. On the arrival 
of the French, he declared lor the 
king of Naples, and in 1799 received 
pardon and office from Cardinal Bufl'o, 
organized his band, and made an 
incursion into the lionian territon'. 
Subseouentlv he re]^ired to Palermo, 
where he toolt part m an insurrection 
under the leaaership of Commodore 
Sidney Smith. Being taken prisoner 
by treachery at San Severino, he was 
hanged at NanleSj Nov. 1806, not- 
withstanding tne mtercession of the 
Engli.sh on his behalf, prompted by 
respect for his militarv prowess. He 
has been made the su\)ject of various 
traditions and songs, and of an opera 
by Auber, entitled " Fra Diavolo," in 
which, however, nothing of the char^ 

* acter but the name has been retained. 

Fran-oes'o$ of Bim'i-ni ( It. vron. 
fr4n-ches/k4). A daughter of Guido 
da Polenta, lord of Kavenna in th« 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 
She was married to Lanciotto, son 
of Malatesta da Rimini, a brave but 
deformed and hateful person, who, 
having discovered a criminal in- 
timacy between her and his own 
brother, revenged himself by putting 
them both to death. The story of 
Francesca forms one of the most ad- 
mired episodes in Dante's " Inferno," 
and has also been made the subject 
of a poem by Leigh Hunt. 

Frank'en-stein. A monster, in Un. 
Shelley's romance of the same name, 
constructed by a young student of 
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physiology out of the horrid rem- 
nants of the church-vard and dissect- 
ing-room, and enauedf apparently 
through the agency of galvanism, 
with a »ort of spectral and convulsive 
life. This existence, rendered insup- 
portable to the monster by his vain 
craving after human sympathy, and 
by his consciousness of his own de- 
formity, is employed in inflicting the 
most dreadful retribution upon the 
guilty philosopher. 

It [the .Southern " Conftdermcy "] will be the 
muheu monster of Franlxnifteia,— the wretch- 
ed cre»tton of mortal Bcleiice without Go*ij 
endowed with life and nothing cIjw; for ever 
nurins insdly. the Mcand&l to humanity; pow- 
erfVil only for erll; who«e destruction will be 
eMentiml to th« pcttce of the world. 

CJuirleii Sumner. 

Frat'Sr-et'to. The name of a fiend 
mentioned by Ed^ar, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy ot " King Lear." 
See Flibbektioibbet, 1. 

7ree-born John. John Lilbume 
(1613-1657), a famous English repub- 
lican; — popularly so called on ac- 
count of his intrepid defense, before 
the tribunal of the Star Chamber, of 
his rights as a free-born Englishman. 

Treeman, Mrs. An assumed name 
under which the Duchess of Marl- 
borough corresponded with Queen 
Anne. See Moklev, Mks. 

Preeport, Sir Andrew. The name 
of one of the members of the imagi- 
nary club under whose auspices the 
"Spectator" was professedly is- 
•ned. He is represented as a Lon- 
don merchant of great eminence and 
experience, industrious, sensible, and 
generous. 

Preestone State. The State of Con- 
necticut; — sometimes so called from 
the quarries of freestone which it con- 
tains. 

FreisohutB (frt'shUts, 51). [Ger., the 
free-shooter ; Fr. Robin des BoU.] 
The name of a legendary hunter, or 
marksman, who, by entering into a 
compact with the' Devil, procures 
balls, six of which infallioly hit, 
however great the distance, while the 
seventh, or, according to some of the 
versions, one of the seven, belongs 
to the Devil, who directs it at his 
pleasure. Legends of tliis nature 



were rife among the troopers of Ger- 
many of the tburteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and during the Thirty 
Years' war. The story first ap- 
peared in a poetic form in 1810, m 
Apel's " Gespensterbuch " (" Ghosts 
book " ), and F. Kind adapted the stoiy 
to the opera composed oy Weber in 
1821 J which has made it known in 
all civilized countries. Pierer. 

French Devil. An opprobrious title 
given by the Englisn, Dutch, and 
Spanish to Jean Barth, or Bart (1651- 
1702), a French naval hero cele- 
brated for his boldness and success 
in battle. 

Frenoh Fa'bi-us. A surname be- 
stowed upon Anne (1493-1567), first 
Duke of Montmorency, grand con- 
stable of F" ranee, on account of his 
success in nearly destroying the im- 
perial army which had invaded Pro- 
vence, by the policy of laying waste 
the country and skillfully prolong- 
ing the campaign. See American 
F'abius. 

French Fiuy. (Ifist.) A name given 
to the attempt made by tJie Duke of 
Anjou to caiTy Antwerp by storm, 
Jan. 17, 1583. The whole ot his force 
was eitlier killed or taken captive in 
less than an hour. 

Frenoh Fhid'i-&8. 1. A title be- 
stowed upon Jean Goujon (d. 1572), 
a celebrated Parisian sculptor and 
architect, in the reigns of Francis I. 
and Henry II. 

2. A title conferred upon Jean 
Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785), an emi- 
nent French sculptor; but not hap- 
Eily, as his taste cannot be said to 
e classical. 

French Fin'dar. A title bestowed 
upon Jean Dorat, a FVench poet of 
the sixteenth century. Charles IX. 
created expressly for him the office 
of Poete Royal. He died at Paris in 
1582, aged 80 years. 

French H&ph'&-el. A title conferred 
upon Eustace I-^ Sueur (1617-1655X 
a distinguished French painter. 

French Roa'ci-us (rosh1-u»). Mi- 
chael Baron (1653-1727), a celebrated 
F'rench actor. 
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French Solomon. See Solomon of 
France. 

French TI-btdluB. [Fi . Le TibuUe 
FranqaUA A 8urnam<i given to 
£vari8te D^sir^ Destorgej', Chevalier 
de Parny (1755-1814), a French 
elegiac aud erotic poet. 

Fres't^n. An enchanter or necro- 
mancer who figures in many terrible 
scenes ot* the old romance of " Don 
liclianis of Greece." 

Not Muniaton. but FVeiitoru, yon Rhmild 
have said, cried Don Quixote. Truly, quoth 
the niece, I ain't toll whether it wa» Frentun, 
or Frit<ti>n, but sure I am that his name 
ended with a '* ton.** Cervante*, IVans. 

Frey (fri, 42). {Scand, Myth.) The 
god of the sun and of rain, and hence 
of fertility and peace. He was one 
of the most ijopular of the Northern 
divinities. [W ritten also F r e y r .] 

Freyja (fti'yft). {Scnnd. Myth.) The 
goddess oflove, beauty, pleasure, and 
fecundity. She was the sister of 
Frey, and the wife of Odur, who aban- 
doned her on her loss of youth and 
beauty, and was changed into a statue 
by Odin, as a punishment. [Writ- 
ten also Freyia and Frey a.] 

Friar Dom'i-nic. The chief person- 
age in Dryden's play, " The Spanish 
Friar," designed to ridicule the vices 
of the priesthood. It is the best of 
his comic characters. 

Friar (SWr'und. The hero of a cele- 
brated Spanish satirical romance by 
Padre Isla (170:i-1781), designed to 
ridicule the style of pulpit oratorv in 
vogue in his day, — oratory degraded 
by bad taste, by conceib*, puns, and 
tricks of composition, and even by 
low buffoonery, indulged in merely 
to win the applause and increase the 
contributions of vulgar audiences. 
"The famous preacher, Friar Ger- 
mid," is one of these popular orators; 
and Isla describes his life from his 
birUi in an obscure village, through 
his education in a fashionable con- 
vent, and his adventures as a mission- 
ary about the countrv, the liction 
ending abruptly with his preparation 
to deliver a course of sermons In a 
city that seems intended to represent 
Madrid. 

Friar John. The name of one of the 



most celebrated characters in Rabe- 
lais' romance of " Pantagruel." 

OS" " Tiiroughout the boolc, he dvhn 
on, regardlesM ot every tuiug iu this world 
or the next. If there ia h nhipwreck or a 
skirmish, Friar John l» foreuiOt^t in th« 
bustle ; fear is unknown to bim ; if a 
joke more than usually profiine ia to b« 
uttered, Friar John is the spokesmaa. 
Tlie swearing, bullying phrasei are all 
put in the mouth of Friar John. Rabe- 
lais loYed this lusty friar, this mad of 
lewdness, debauchery, profanity, and 
▼alor. lie is the 'fine fellow 'of the 
book ; and the author always seems in a 
good humor when ho makiw liim talk." 

For. Qu. Rev. 

And a» to a dinner, they can no morr do 
without liini than they cuulil without /War 
John at the roistering ruveU of the renowned 
Pantagruel. W. Irrutg. 

Then came the Rebellion, and, pre«to ! a 
flaw in our titleii won disc«»vered, . . . and we 
were ... no relHtions of theira after all, but a 
drt'gg;' hybrid cff the iMuocitt blorxls of Europe. 
Panun;^ waM not quicker to call Friar John 
hu " former " friend. Lowell 

Friar Ii4u'renoe. A Franciscan who 
undertakes to marry Komeo and 
Juliet, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
that name. 

Friar Bush. [Lat. Prater Rauschius^ 
Ger. Bituler Jiauschy Dan. Broder 
Bum. His name signifies either n<n««, 
as Grimm thinks, or, as Wolf deems. 
ili-ufikenrn^sa. Comp. Old Eng. tvttw.J 
A house-spirit, celebrated in the mar- 
velous legends of old times. His 
historv was printed iu 1620, and had 
probaV>ly been otlen printed before. 
The whole tale is designed as a severe 
satire upon the monks, the pretended 
friar being sent from hell in conse- 
quence of news, brought to the prince 
of devils, " of the great misrule and 
vile living of these religioifs men; to 
keep them still in that state, and worse 
if it might be." 

Q jla non legit quid FraUr Rmutehhu ecit? 

Jinmo SrideliM. 

Friar Tuck. One of the constant 
associates of Kobin Hood, to whom 
Ben Jonson (in hia **Sad Shep- 
herd") makes him chaplain and 
stewanl. According to some, he was 
a real monk. Sir \Valti'r Scott has 
intrf)(luccd him in " Ivmihoe," with 
great success, as the Holy Clerk of 
Ct)pnianhurst. 

Frib'ble (-bl). A feeble-minded cox- 
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comb in Garrick's farce entitled " Miss 
in her Teens ; " much given to cod- 
dling himself', and " sadJy troubled 
with weak nerves.'* 

Could thU sad, thoughtftil countenance be 
the Mine . . . tn«t had louked out ... so 
blapkly diveiited of all meaning, or re«olutcly 
expre»»ive of none, in Acre*, in Friude, and a 
thuusaad af^reeable ImpertiueneeH? 

Charles Lamb. 

The fluhlonable Fribbles of the dny, the 
chat, scandal, and amuscmenta of thime at- 
teuding the wells, and the canting hypucritty 
of some ii«ctarian8, are depicted. Hometimcs 
with indelicacy, but alwayn with fitrce and 
UveUnewk R. Vhui»Otr$. 

Friday, Man. The name of a young 

Indian whom Kobinson Crusoe saved 

from death on a Friday, and kept for 

a companion and servant. 

Even before they were acquainted, he had 
admired OHbome in tecret Now he was hia 
valet, hi* dog, his Man Friday. Thackeray. 

Friend of Man. [Fr. VAmi dts 
JIutnines.] A name popularlv given 
to Victor Riquetti, Marquis (fe Aiira- 
beau (1715-1789), from the title of 
oue of his works. He was a distin- 
guished political economist, and was 
lather of the great tribune, Mirabeau. 

Frig's^. {Scand. Myth.) The wife 
of Odin, the queen of the gods, and 
the mother of Baldur, Thor, &c. 
She sometimes typities the earth, as 
Odin does the heavens. The Anglo- 
Saxons worshi|ied her as Frea. The 
name survives in Friday. 

Fris^oo-b&l'do. A character in Dek- 
ker's " Honest Whore." Hazlitt pro- 
nounces it perfect, in its way, as a 
picture of a broken-hearted father 
with a sneer on his lips and a tear- 
drop in his eye. 

Frithibf(frith'T^f, or frith'yr.O. [Icel. 
Fiiditiiijofr^ peace-destroyer. 1 The 
hero of an ancient Icelandic " saga," 
which records his love for the beauti- 
ful Ingeboi^, the daughter of a petty 
Norwegian king. Atler being reject- 
ed by the brothers of Ingeborg, and 
having committed various act« of re- 
venge on his enemies, he comes to 
tlie court of the old King Hring, to 
whom Ingeborg has been married, 
and is received with kindness. At the 
death of her husband, Ingeborg is 
married to her lover, who acuuires 
with her hand the dominions of Hring, 



over which he rules prosperously 
to the end of his days- 'ihe dis- 
tinguished Swedish poet, Bishop 
Tegner, has made use of this mytn 
as the groundwork of a poem ot his 
own ("Frithjof*s Saga"), which has 
obtained a wide reputation, and has 
been translated into various modem 
languages. [Written also Frith- 
jof.J 

Prite, Der Alte (dCf il'ti frits). [Ger., 
Old Fritz, Old Fred.] A sobriquet 

fiven bv the Germans to Frederick 
.(1712^1786) king of Prussia, com- 
monly called Frederick the Great. 

Frog, Nio. A sportive collective 
name applied to the Dutch, in Arbuth- 
not's " History of John Bull." 

I back your Nic Frog againat Mother Par- 
tington. Socles AmorotittHO;, 

Frollo, Arohdeaoon Cliiude {Fr. 
/iron, klod frol'lo'). A noted charac- 
ter in Victor Hugo's *'Notre-Lame 
de Paris," absorbed in a bewildering 
search after the philosophers' stone. 
He has a great reputation for sanc- 
tity, but falls in love with a gypsy 
pr\f and pursues her with unrelent- 
mg persecution, because she will not 
yield to his desires. 

Front de Bceuf. See Bckuf, Front 

DE. 

Frontino (fron-te'no). The name 
given, in the old romances of chivalry, 
to the horse of Kuggiero, or Kogero'. 

Go, Rozinantc, ... go rear thy awfiil fVont 
wherever thou i»lea»e*t, secure that neither 
the hipiKtgrifTcin of Astolpho. nor the renowned 
FroHtino, which Bradamante purchaited at ao 
liigh a price, could ever be thought thy e<^uai. 
Ccrrat%t4^s, Don (^uixote. 

Frost, Jack. A popular personifica- 
tion of frost. 

jO^ Fro«t is the name of a dwarf In the 
Scandinavian mythology, and Ferguson 
fiug|?e«t8 that our nurmry hero, Jack 
Fro.'it, may b« derived from that source. 

Froth. 1. (Master.) A foolish gentle- 
man, in Shakespeare's ** Measure for 
Mea.sure." His name explains his 
character, which is without solidity 
enough for deep crime, and far too 
light for virtue. 

We have dealt with the talc tctj much ac- 
cording to the cIown'« argument in fitvor of 
MoMtcr Froth : " Look upon his fkco. I 'U b« 
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iwom upon a book fh«t his fhce Is the worst 
part ftbuut him; and if hh fhce be the worot 
part about him, h()W could .Vtutter hVoth do 
&e coDHiable** wife any harm t " Sir W. Scott. 

2. (liOPd.) A solemn coxcomb, 
in Congreve's comedy of *'The 
Double Dealer." 

Fudffe, Mr. A contemptuous desig- 
nation bestowed upon any absurd or 
lying writer or talker. * See Buk- 
CHELL, Mk. 



" There was, sir, in oar time, one 
Captain Fudge, commander of a mer- 
chantman, who. upon his return from a 
Toyage, how ill fraught soerer his ship 
was, always brought home to his owners 
a good cargo of /i>.9, insomuch that now 
aboard ship the sailors, when they hear a 
irreat lie told, cry out, ' You futige it.' " 
Remarks upon the iVary (London, 1700). 
*' In the yesr 1664, we were sentenced for 
banishment to Jamaica by Judges Hyde 
and TwiiHien, and our number ^ras 55. 
We were put on board the ship Black 
Bagle ; the master 'k name was Fudge, by 
some called Lying Fudge." A CoUtction 
of some Papers of WiUiam Crouch (8to, 
1712). 

49" " With a due respect to their an- 
tiquity, and the unchanged reputation 
always attached to the name, we hare 
long held in high consideration the an- 
cient family of Fudges. Some of them, 
as we know, have long resided in England, 
and hare been ever ready to axsist in her 
domestic squabb'es and political changes. 
But their favorite place of residence we 
understand to be in Ireland. Their usual 
modes of expression, indeed, are akin to 
the figurative talk of the Kmerald island- 
ers." Brit, if For. Rev. 

Tudffe Family. A name under which 
the poet Moore, in a series of metrical 
epistles, purporting to be written bv 
the niemoers of a family of English 
tourists visiting Paris, satirized the 
absurdities of his traveling country- 
men, who, having been long confined 
at home by the wars waged by Na- 
poleon, flocked to the continent in 
Bwanns, after his defeat at Waterloo. 
The family is composed of a hack 
writer and spy, devoted to legitimacy, 
the Bourbons, and Lord Cantlereagfi ; 
his .son, a young dandy of the tirst 
water ; and his daughter, a senti- 
mental damsel, rapturously fond of 
** romance, and high bonnets, and 
Madame I^e lioy," in love with a 
Parisian linen-draper, whom she has 



mistaken for one of the Bourbons in 

disguise. There is also a tutor and 

" poor relation " of this egregious 

family, who is an ardent Bonapartist 

and Irish patriot. 

No Dooner are we seated at the say Mkwii 
in Desain'v, than we caU, like Biddy Fwdge, 
for'* French pens and French Ink." 

Jlr*. Jameank 

Funk, Peter. A person employed at 
petty auctions to bid on articles put 
up for sale, in order to raise their 
price ; — probably so called from such 
a name having frequently been given 
when articles were bought in. To 
funk^ or fuitk mU^ is a vulgar expres- 
sion, meaning to slink away, to take 
one*8 self oflf*. In some localities, it 
conveys the added notion of great 
fear. 

49* " By thus running up goods, Peter 
is of great service to the auctioneeis, 
though he never pays them a cent of 
money. Indeed, it is not his intention to 
purchase, nor is it that of the auctioneer 
that he should. Goods, nevertheless, are 
firequentiy struck off to him ; and then 
the salesman cries out the namt« of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other among 
the hundred aliases of Peter Funk, as the 
purchaMr. But the goods, on such oc- 
casions, are always taken back by the 
auctioneer, agreeably to a mcret under- 
standing between him and Peter.'* 

Asa Greene. 

Furies. [Lat Furia.'] ( Gr, <f Rom. 
Myth.) The three goddesses of ven- 
geance, daughters of Acheron and 
Nox. They were armed Mrith lighted 
torches, their heads were wreathed 
with snakes, and their whole ap- 
pearance was terrific and appalling. 
Their names were Alecto, M^i^ra, 
and Tisiphone. [Called also Ennnya 
and £umenide$J\ 

Furioso, Bombastes. See Bomras- 

TE8 FURIOSO. 

Furioso, Orlando. See Orlando. 

Fusberts ( fdbs-bf f'tA. ) The name of 
the sword of Rinaldo. See Bayard, 
2, and Rinaldo. [Written aisc 
Frusberta, Fushberta, and 
Floberge.] 

This " awAil rword," a» the comtHan people 
term it, wa« as dear to him an Durindana of 
Funhhertn to their respective mastem, and was 
nearly as dtrmidable to hi« enemies as those 
renowned fblchions proved to the foes of 
Christendom. Sir W. Scott. 
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Gilirl-el. [Heb.,mightToneofGod.] 
The name of an angel described in 
the Scriptures as charged with the 
minif^tration of com fort and sympathy 
to man. Ue was sent to Daniel to 
interpret in plain words the vision of 
the ram and the he-g«at, and to com-, 
fort him, after his prayer, with the 

Prophecy of the " seventy weeks." 
See Dan. viii. and ix.) In the 
New Testament (Luke i.), he is the 
herald of good tiding^s, declaring as 
he does the coming of the predicted 
Messiidi, and of his forerunner, John 
the Baptist. In the ordinary tradi- 
tions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel 
is spoken of as one of the seven arch- 
angels. According to the Rabbins, 
he IS the angel oi' death for the people 
of Israel, whose souls are intrusted to 
his care. The Talmud describes him 
as the prince of fire, and as the spirit 
who presides over thunder, and the 
ripenm^ of fruits. Gabriel has the 
reputation, among the Kabbins, of 
bemg a distinguished linguist, hav- 
ing taught Joseph the seventy lan- 
guages spoken at Babel, and being, 
m addition, the only angel who could 
speak Chaldee and Syriac. The 
Mohammedans hold him in even 
greater reverence than the Jews. He 
18 called the spirit of truth, and is 
believed to have dictated the Koran 
to Mohammed. Milton posts him at 
"the eastern gate of Paradise," as 
"chief of the angelic guards," keep- 
ing watch there. 

(Hkdaliill. A companion of Sir John 
Falstaff, in the First Part of Shake- 
speare's ** King Henry IV." 

GaliSr-is, Sir. A brother of Sir 
Gawain, and a knight of the Round 
Table, celebrated in old romances of 
chivalry. 

GHa't-hJkL, Sir. The son of Lancelot 
of the* Lake, and a knight of the 
Round Table, remarkable for the 
purity of his life. His successful ad- 
ventures in search of the sangreal 



were celebrated by the old romanceri, 
and have been made the subject, in 
modem times, of one of the most ex- 

?uisite of Tennyson's minor poems. 
Written also G a 1 a a d.] 

Ghdalon. See Gan. 

GU'&-9r. A brother of Amadis de 
Gaul. His exploits are recounted in 
the romance ot that name. 

G&-lapli'ro-ne, or Gal'^frj^n. A 
king of Cathay, and father of An- 
gelica, in Bojardo's " Orlando Inna- 
morato," Anosto's " Orlando Furi- 
oso," and other romantic poems and 
tales of the Carlovingiau cycle. 

GU^t-te'ft. [Gr. roAareia.] ( Or. <f Rom. 
MyOt.) A sea-nymph, the daugh- 
ter of Nereus and Doris. She was 
passionately loved by Polyphemus, 
out her own affections were bestowed 
upon Acb. See Acis. 

Ghk-la'tian. A character in the Christ- 
mas gambols of the olden time. 

GiU1i-$. The ancient Latin name of 
France, often used in modem poetry. 

For gold let lkaUd'$ lepiona fight. 

Or plunder's bloody gain; 
Unbnbtfd. unbought, our swords we draw. 
To Kuard our king, to fence our law, 

^r shall their edge be vain. 

Sir W. Seott. 

OallopinK Diok. A name popularly 
given to Richard Ferguson, a cele- 
brated highway robber, — executed 
at Aylesbury' (England), April 4, 
1800, — on account of his bold riding 
when pursued. 

Oalloway, Fair Maid of. See Fair 
Maid of Galloway. 

Gkunmer Ghirton. See Gurton, 
Gammer. 

Gaznp, Mrs. Sarah. A monthly nurse 
who is a prominent character in 
Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 
zlewit." She is celebrated for her 
constant reference to a certain Mrs. 
Harris, a pun^Iy imaginary person, 
for whose feigned opinions and ut- 
terances she professes tlie greatest 
respect, in oraer to give the mor% 
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weight to her own. See Harris, 
Mrs. 
Gkui (gftn)f GNmelone (^ft-nft-Io'nd), 
Oanelon (g.tn'lon', 02), or Oano 
(g^'no). A count of Maycnce, and 
one of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
by whom he is perpetually trusted, 
and whom he perT)etualIy betrays; 
always represented as engaged' in 
machinations tor the destruction of 
Christianity. Spite, patience, obsti- 
nacy, dissimulation, aft'ected humility, 
and inexhaustible {X)wers of intrigue 
are the chief elements of his charac- 
ter. He figures in the romantic 
C)em8 of Italy, and is placed by 
ante in his Inferno. See Mak- 
8IGLIO. [Written also G a I a 1 o n.j 

Have you not, all of you, held me at auch a 
distance from your counsvU, an If I were the 
moat fiuthleaa »py aiuce the dayi of Ottrwlon f 

Sir H'. Scott. 

Helmer the fierce, who waa the Gtmelon of 
the nociety, aat upon the lefV //. H'eher. 

Oan'dfr-oleush (-klobk). [That is, 
gander-cliff, or gander-ravine. J An 
miaginary town situated on the imag- 
inary river Gander, in " the central 
part, tlie navel of Scotland.*' It was 
the residence of .Jedediah Cleish- 
botham (see Cleishbotham, Jede- 
diah), who speaks of it as "a place 
frequented by most at one time or 
other in their lives." 

Ga'nem. The name of a young 
merchant who is the hero of one of 
the talcs in the "Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments." He incurs the 
vengeance of Caliph Haroun-Al-Ra- 
schid, and has his house leveled to 
the ground in consequence, but es- 
capes being made a prisoner by dis- 
guising himself like a slave belonging 
to an eating-house, and putting on 
his head the dishes from which he 
had just eaten dinner, — a trick 
which effectually deceives the guards, 
who permit him to pass without ex- 
amination. 

Ghan'e-sft. {Hindu Miff h.) The god 
of policy and prudence, or wisdom. 
He is represented with the head of an 
elephant, and with four arms ; some- 
times with three arms. 

The tenth Avatar comes! at Heaven's com- 
mand, 
Shall Serlcwattec wave her hallowed wand. 



And Camdeo hright and Oanem luhlime 
Shall blesM with joy their own prupitiou 

clhne! 
Come, Heavenly Powers I primeval peace le- 

•tore! 
Love,— Mercy, — Wisdom, — rule fyr ever- 
more I OampbelL 

Oan'j^-mede. [Gr. rawM^n*, I-*^ 
Ounymt(It».] (Or. ^ Rem. Afyth.) 
A son of Tros, king of Trov, by 
Callirrhoe. He was the most lieautn 
ful of mortals; and Jupiter, charmed 
with his appearance, assumed the 
• form of an eagle, snatched him away 
from his nlavmates on Mount Ida, 
and carriea him up to heaven, where 
he became the cup-bearer of the god« 
in the place of Juno's daughter Hebe. 
See Hebe. [Written also, poetically, 
G a n y m e dj 

Tall striplinfT youths rich clad, of fidrer hue 
Than (Jantfuied or Uyhu. Milton. 

Pour forth heaven's wine, Tdaean Onnmitede, 
And let it fiU the Dflcdal cupa like fire 

Shettetf. 
There, too, flushed Ganwm^e, his roay thigh 

Half buned in the eagle's do«-n. 
Sole as a fly ins ntax shot through the sky 

Above the pillared town. Jemr y soiii 

Ghurcias, Pedro (pa'dro gaf-the'iss). 
A mythical personage, of whom men- 
tion is made in the preface to ** Gil 
Bias," in which it is related how two 
scholars of Salamanca discovered 
a tombstone with the inscription, 
*^ Here lies interred the 9oid of the 
licentiate Pedro Garcia^," and how, 
on digging beneath the stone, they 
found a leathern purse containing a 
hundred ducats. 

Then it was like the soul of the licentiate 
Pedro (iarcitm, which lay among the durata 
in his le&thera purse. Slir W. Scott. 

On the other hand, does not his soul lie 
Inclosed in this remarkable volume much 
more truly than Pedro Oarcituf did in the 
buried bag of doubloons? Cctrlpk. 

Oarden City. A popular name for 
Chicago, a city in Illinois which is 
remarkable for the number and 
beauty of its private gardens. 

Garden of England. A name gen- 
erally applied to the county of Wor- 
cester, on accoimt of its beauty and 
fertility. 

If the county of Worcester, which haa 
hitherto been nccounted the (fitrtfm qf J-'itif- 
Innd, i» now (n* the RciJort of the Home Mii^ 
alonory asaurt's us) become, f»»r want of 
preachers, "a waste and howlinir wilderness," 
vhat must the mountains of Macgililcuddy 
be? T. Moort. 
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Garden of Europe. An appellation 
sometimes given to Italy, a countT>- 
remarkable for the extreme tertihtv 
of its soil, the variety of its vegetable 
production!*, the general salubrity of 
Its climate, and the unsurpassed love- 
linei*s and magnificence oi ita scenery. 

Garden of France. [Fr. Jardin de 
la France.^ A name given to the 
department of Indre - et - Loire, in- 
cluding Tourraine, part of Anjou, 
Poitou, and the Orleanais, a region 
celebrated for its beauty and fertility. 

Garden of Italy. A name sometimes 
given to the island of Sicily, which 
IS distinguished for the romantic 
beauty ot ib» sc«nen', and the luxuri- 
ance of its crops. 

Garden of the "West. A name 
usually given to Kansas, but some- 
times applied to Illinois and others 
of the Western States, which are all 
noted for their productiveness. 

Oarden of the World. A name fre- 
quently given to the vast country, 
comprfsing more than 1.200,000 
square miles, which is drained by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, — a re- 
gion of almost unexampled fertility. 

Gargamelle (gaf'gd'mer). [Fr., 
threat.] The mother of Gargantu^ 
in Rabelais' celebrated romance or 
this name. 

Gargantuajjgar-gant'yoo-l; Fr.pron. 
gaf'gSMU^', 34, 62). [Fr., from 
Sp. garganta^ throat, gtdlet.] The 
hero of Rabelais' celebrated ro- 
mance of the same name, a royal 
giant, about whom many wonderful 
stories are related. He lived for 
several centuries, and at last begot 
a son, Pantagniel, as wonderful as 
himself. 

f^ RabcUis borrowed this character 
from HD old (Celtic giant story. The wa- 
tr-r-giaots were all great guzzlers. Oar- 
g>iDtua, in the legend, when a child, sucks 
the milk from ten nurse's. He stands 
with each foot upon a high mountain, 
RDd bending down, drinks up the river 
which flows between. 

You must IwiTow mc Gnrgnnhta'a mouth 
flrnt; t Is R word too great for any mouth of 
thiii age*« «Ue. Shak. 

Gar'g;fr-y, Joe. An illiterate black- 
smith, in Dickens's " Great Expecta- 



generosity, and kindness of heart. 
Oar'fi;5r-y, jytpg j^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 

figures in Ujckens's novel of " Great 
Expectations." 

OatoOity. 1. Keokuk,rowa; — pop- 
ularly 80 called. It is situated at the 
foot of the lower rapids of the Mis- 
8is.'»ippi (which extend twelve miles, 
with a fall of twenty-four feet), and 
is the natural head 6^ navigation. A 
portion of the city is built on a bluff 
one hundred and*tift}r feet high. 

2. Atlanta, a city in Georgia, and 
the terminus of four of the principal 
railroads of the State ; — so called by 
Jefferson Davis, as being, in a mili- 
tary point of view, the most impor- 
tant mland position in the lower part 
of the South. 

(3ate of Tears. A literal translation 
of the word Babelmandeb^ the straits 
of which name were so called on ac- 
count of the number of shipwrecks 
which occur in them. 

I^ike Rome lll-defltined bark that iiteen 
In silence through the CkOe q/ Tears 

T. Moore. 

Ghiudentio di Luooa (gd'^-dent^se-o 
dee lobk'kft). The name of a cele- 
brated romance, — written bv Simon 
Berington, — and also of Its hero, 
who is represented as making a jour- 
ney to Mezzoramia, an imaginary 
country in the interior of Africa. 

Ghiutieretaarflniille (go'te^fl' ft gaF- 
^$1', 82). Two proper names having 
a signification eouivalent to tout U 
monae^ or every body, found in the 
French proverSial expression, " 8e 
moauer de Gauiier et GarguilU^^^ to 
malce game of Gautier and Garguille, 
that is, to make game of every body. 

For the rest, ipare neither Gnutier nor Gar- 
guille. Beffnier, Trtuu. 

Gaw'ain, Sir. [Written also Gau- 
vain.] A nephew of King Arthur, 
and one of the most celebratea 
knights of the Round Table, noted 
for his sagacity, his habitual court- 
esy, and his wonderful strength, 
which is said to have been greater at 
certain hours of the day than at oth- 
ers. Chaucer, in his " Squire's Tale,*' 
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describin^^ the entrance of a strange 
knight, says that he 

*• Salueth king and lord^ alle. 
By order aa they sat in the hall* 
With »o high reverence and obncrrance, 
A« well in speech aa in liiii countenance. 
That Cktwam witli his olde eiirtcsie, 
Though he were conic again out of fk«rie, 
Ne coude him nutamenden with a word. 

Qawkey, liord. See Lord Gawke y. 

Gaw'rey. A name &:iven, in the ro»- 
mance of "Peter Wilkins," to the 
flying women among whom the hero 
of the work was thrown. See Wiir 
KINS, Pktkr. 

She spread out her beautiftil arms, as if 
Indeed she could fly off like the pretty Oawrev 
whom the man In the story waa enamored of. 

Tkackeraif. 

O6flozi(gft'fe-on), { {Scand Myth.) 
OeQon (gftf'yon). ) The goddess of 
virginity, to whom all maidens re- 
pair after death. 

Gei'drt. The name of a favorite grey- 
hound of Llewellyn, son-in-law to 
King John of England. On one oc- 
casion, during the absence of his 
master in the chase, he destroyed a 
ferocious wolf, who attacked Llewel- 
lyn's infant son. Retuniing from the 
field, and not finding the child, — 
who was sound asleep under a con- 
fused heap of bedclothes,— Llewellyn 
rashly concluded that the dog, whose 
lips were bloody from his struggle 
with the wolf, had killed him ; and, 
without waiting to examine or in- 
quire, plunged his sword to the hilt 
in Gelert's side. With the dying 
yell of the dog, the infant awoke, 
and Llewellyn, smitten with remorse 
for his rash and frantic deed, erected 
an elegant monument over the re- 
mains of the faithful animal ; whence 
the place was called Bethgelert^ or 
"the grave of the greyhound," a 
name which it bears to the present 
day. It is in a parish of the same 
name in North Wales. This legend 
has been versified by William Robert 
Spencer. 

Llewellyn's greyhound h«« a second grave 
very distant fVom'that of Bethgchrt. It »leeps 
ana points a moral in Persia. Willmott. 

dell&t-ley, Da'vle. The name of an 
idiot ser\^ant of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, in Scott's novel of " Wa- 
verley." 



Oem of ITormandy. A name given 
to Emma, daughter of Kichard I., 
duke of Normandy, married to Eth- 
elred IL, king of England. She 
died in 1052. 

General Underta3(er, The. [Fr. l^e 
General J^ntreprenew.] A nickname 

given by the populace of Paris to the 
mperor Napoleon Bonaparte, on ac- 
count of the immense public works 
which he entered upon, but did not 
tUways complete. 

de-neu'r&. The same as Gmnerer, 
Kin^ Arthur's queen, notorious for 
her infidelity to him. , See GuiKS- 

VER. 

6en'e-"vieve'. 1. The heroine of a 
ballad by Coleridge. 

2. Under the form Genaveva, or 
Genovefa^ the name occurs in a 
German myth as that of the wife of 
the Count Palatine Siegfried of 
Mayenfeld, in the time of Charles 
Martel. Accortling to the tradition, 
she was left behind by her husband 
while on a march against the Sara- 
cens. Upon false accusations made 
to him, he gave orders to put her to 
death ; but the servant intrusted with 
the commission sufiered her to escape 
into the forest of Ardennes, where 
she lay concealed a long time, until 
by accident her husband discovered 
her retreat, and recognized her inno- 
cence. This legend furnished the 
material of one of the earliest " Volks- 
biicher," or popular tales. In nio<lcm 
times, Tieck and Miiller have redacted 
the tradition, and Raupach has made 
it the subject of a drama. 

49^ " St. GeneTieve is the patron mint 
of Paris, and the name has always bc«a 
held in hi^h esteem in France. There is 
a German form of the name borne b.v the 
apocryphal saint GenoTefo. of Bnii)aiit, 
to whom has attached the story, of hus- 
picious uniTersality, of the wife who wai 
driven by malicious accusations to the 
wood^, there to gire birth to an inflmt, 
and to l)e nonriithed by a white doe until 
(he final di^OTery of her innocence.^' 

Yonge. 

6e'nM. {Gr. <f Rom, Myth.) Pro- 
tecting spirits or tutelar deities anal- 
a^ous to the guardian angels of the 
Christian faith. 
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G^Ue Sheplierd. A nickname^ de- 
rived from a line of a well-known 
Bongf fastened upon George Grenville 
(1712-1770), by William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, in a celebrated debate 

• in parliament. 

Oeorge a-Green. The subject of an 
English prose romance entitled *^ The 
History of George a-Green, Pindar 
of the town of VVakefield." In its 
MS. form, it is supposed to be as old 
as the da^s of Queen Elizabeth. 
*' Pindar " is a corruption of pinner, 
or penner, that is, keeper of the pub- 
lic pen or pound tor the confinement 
of estrays. 

Look before yon leap. 
For •» 70U sow, you *re like to reapi 
And were y* >• Kood aa Otorge a-Orten^ 
I shall make bold to turn o^aln; 
Nor am I doubtfUl of the iMue 
In a just quarrel, and mine is so. Htidibras. 

I will presently order you a nindlet of 
Rhenish, with a corresponding quantity of 
neals' tonffues and pickled hernn^rs, to make 
yon all aa glorioua aa Otorge a-Green. 

Sir W. Scott. 

de-raint'. Sir. A legendary hero, 
connected with the romances of the 
Round Table. His story is treated 
in Tennyson's " Idylls of' the King." 

ijMr'&l-dlne. A name of frequent oc- 
currence in romantic poetry. Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald was the lady 
who was made by Surrey the heroine 
of his poetry, under the title of the 
"Fair Geraldine," thus leading to 
the adoption of this latter as one of 
the class of romantic names. See 
Fair Geraldine. 

Oer'd^ (4). ( Scnnd, Myth. ) The wife of 
Frey. She was accounted the most 
beautiful of all the goddesses, and 
was renowned for her piety and vir- 
tue. 

Gtorman AohilleB. See Achilles 
OF Germany. 

Qerman Cioero. See Cicero of 
Germany. 

German Hector. See Hector of 
Germany. 

German Mil'ton (-tn). A title be- 
stowed upon Friedrich Gottlieb Klop- 
Btock (1724-1803), author of " The 
Messiah," an epic poem. Coleridge 
said of him, that lie was *'a very 
German Milton, indeed! " 



While Rlopatoek waa called onr Bfilton, 
Wieland our Voltaire, and others in the same 
way, Qoethe and Schiller were nerer other 
than themselves. (Jennmu^ TVoiijl 

German Fla'to. Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi (1743-1819), a distinguitihed 
German philosopher, so called on ac- 
count of the high religious tone of 
his metaphysical writings. 

German Vol-tAire' (3). 1. A title 
often given to Christoph Martin Wie- 
land (1733-1813), one of the great 
poets who are the pride of Germany. 

lie [Wieland] had imbibed so much of the 
taste of the French along with their philoiio- 
phy, that he bore the name of the Oerwan 
VdMtatre, in Germany and out of Germany. 

Boulenoek, Trans. 

2. A title sometimes applied to 
Goeth. 



" Goethe hM been called the Ger- 
man Voltaire; but it is a name which 
does htm wrong, and deflcrihefi him ill. 
Excepting in the corre«pnnding variety 
of their pumuita and knowledge, in which, 
perhaps, it does Voltaire wrong, the two 
cannot be compared. Goethe is all, or 
the be^t of all, that Voltaire was. and he 
was much that Voltaire did not dream 
of." CarlyU. 

G^ronte (zhft'rdnf, 62). [Fr., from 
the Gr. yipmv, y4povTosy an old man.] 
A character in Moli^re's comedies, 
" Le M^decin malgr^ Lui " and 
"Les P'ourberies de Scapin." The 
name is commonly used in French 
comedies to designate any old man, 
particularly one who for any reason 
makes himself ridiculous. 

Gerund, Friar. See Friar Gerund. 

6e'ry-(^n (9). [Gr. Tr,pv6vr,^.] ( Or. if 
Bimi. Myth.) A king of Hesperia, 
son of Cnrysaor and Callirrhoe, de- 
scribed as a being with three bodies 
and three heads. He posses.«5ed mag- 
nificent oxen, but, as he ted them 
with human nesh, he was killed by 
Hercules. 

Ghent, Faoifloatdon of. See Paci- 
fication OF Ghent. 

Giant Oor'mo-r&n. A Cornish giant, 
slain by Jack tiie Giant-killer. See 
Jack the Giant-killer. 

Giant Despair. In Bunyan*s "Pil- 
grim's Progress," a giant who is the 
owner of Doubting (^a.*ile, and who, 
finding Christian and Hopeful asleep 
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upon his grounds, takes them pris- 
oners, and thrusts them into a dun- 
geon. 

Since the time of John Milton, no bnver 
heart had beat in any English boHom than 
Samuel Johnson now bore. ... No Oittnt 
J}e»l>air . . . appallii this pilgrim: he works 
reiMilutely for tleliverance, m still defiance 
steps resolutely along. Carlyle. 

The monotonous desolation of the scene 
increased to that degree, that, for any redeem- 
ing feature it presented to their eyeo, they 
might have entered in the body on the grim 
domains of Oiaat Despair. JJicJxns. 

CMant Qrim. In the " Pilgrim's Prog- 
rcs.** '' of John Bunyan, a giant who 
seeks to stop the march of the pil- 
grims to the Celestial City, but is 
slain in a duel by Mr. Great-heart, 
their guide. 

Giant-killer, The. See Jack the 

GlANT-KILLEK. 

Giants. [Gr. riyavrtK^ Lat Gigantes.] 
1. ( Gr. if Rom. Afifth.) Sons of Tar- 
tarus and Terra, beings of monstrous 
size, with dragons' tail^ and fearful 
countenances. They attempted to 
storm heaven, being armed with 
huge rocks and the trunks of trees, 
but were killed bv the gods with the 
assistance of llercules, and were 
buried under Mount .£tna and other 
volcanoes. 

2. {Scind. Myth.) Evil genii of 
various forms and races, enemies of 
the gods. They dwelt in a territory 
of their own, called .Jotunheini^ or 
Giant-land. Thej' had the power of 
assuming divers shapes, and of in- 
creasing or diminishing tlieir stature 
at will. See Jutunheim. 

Giant Slay-good. In Bunyan's " Pil- 

f rim's Progress," a giant slain in a 
uel by Mr. Great-heart. 

(jUbTset. A foot-pad in the " Beaux' 
Stratagem," a comedy by George 
Farquhar. 

Uke Gi»/-t . . . [theyl piqued themiielves 
on l>elng the best-bt-haved men on the road, 
and on conducting themoolrrs with all ap- 

Sropriate civility In the exercise of thoir v.)cn- 
on. Sir JF. Scott. 

Sib'ble, Goose. A half-witted lad 
in Ladv Bellenden's ser\'iee, in 
Scott's novel of "Old Mortalitv." 

A great companion of mv younger davs 
WA* Johnny Stykes, who, like Oooiie Gihl>ie 
of famous memory, first kept the turkeys. 



and ttien, aa his rears adymnced, vu vn- 
moted to the more Important office of mindiiig 

Kei^tleg. 



the cows. 



Gibraltar of America. A name 
ot^en given to the city of Quebec, 
which, from its position, and natural 
and artilicial means of defense, is, 
perhaps, the most strongly fortified 
city in America. 

Gil Bias (zh^l bl&ss). The title of a 
famous romance by I^ Sage ( 166^ 
1747), and the name of its hero, by 
whom, and with whose commentaries, 
the story is professedly told. 

4^ ''Gil BUa ... is naturally dis- 
posed toward honesty, though with a 
niind unfortunately too ductile to rvsut 
the temptations of opportunity or ex- 
ample. He is constitutionally timid, and 
yet occasionally capable of doing braye 
actions ; shrewd and intelligent, but apt 
to be deceired by his own vanity ; with 
wit enough to make us laugh with him 
at others, and follies enough to turn the 
jest frequently against himself. Gener- 
ous, good-natured, and humane, he has 
Tirtues suflBcient to make us love him, 
and, as to respect, it is the last thing 
which he asks at his reader's hand." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Gill, Harry. A character in Words- 
worth's ballad entitled " Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill," smitten with 
perpetual cold for his hard heart- 
ed ness toward an old dame. See 
Goody Blake. 

dill;, Sol. A warm-hearted, simple- 
minded ships*-instruments maker in 
Dickens's " Ilombey and Son.'* 

Gil Morrioe. See Morrice, Gil. 

Ga'pin, John. A citizen of I^ndon, 
and *' a train-band captain," whose 
adventures are related in Cowper's 
humorous poem entitled "The Di- 
verting History of John Gilpin, 
showing how he went further than 
he intended, and came safe home 
again." The story was related to 
Cowper by a Mrs. Austen, who re- 
membered to have heard it in her 
childhood. The poem first apivartKi 
anonymously in the " Public Adver- 
tiser," in 1782, and was first pub- 
lished as Cowper's avowed produc- 
tion in the second volume of his 
poems. 
9^ '^ John Gilpin is said to have been 
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Mr. B»yer, an eminent linen • draper, 
BuperlatiTely polite, who figured, in the 
visible order of things, at the top of 
Paternoster Row, or mther at the corner 
of Oheapside. Quoth Mr. John Gilpin, — 

' I am A Unen-draDcr bold, 
Aji all the world doth know/** 

JS'ote* and Queries. 

GKnes de Fassamonte (^e-nes' dft 
piiMti-tnon^tH, 58). The name of a 
galley-«>lave and puppet-show man in 
^ Don Quixote." 

In that cose, replied I, palntins excel* the 
ope of the renowned Outes de Tamainonte^ 
which only meddled with the {Mut and the 
present. Sir W. Scutt. 

He manafces his delightftil puppet-show 
without thruoting his head beyond the cur- 
tain, like Ginem de I*as$amotUe. to exphdn 
what he ia doing. Sir W. Scott. 

(^-nev'rft. 1. A lady whose story 
has been interwoven with the adven- 
tures of Rinaldo, in Ariosto's chiv- 
alrous romance, the *^ Orlando Furi- 
oso." Ginevra, falsely accused, is 
doomed to die, unless a true knight 
comes within a month to do battle tor 
her honor. Her lover, Ariodantes, 
ha^ fled, and is reported to have per- 
ished. The wicked duke who has 
brought the accusation appears secure 
in his treachery; but the woman who 
has been his instrument, meeting 
with Rinaldo, discloses the truth ; 
then comes a combat, in which the 
guilty duke is slain by the champion 
of innocence, and the lover re- appears 
and recovers his lady. This incident 
was derived by Ariosto from the popu- 
lar traditions of the South of Euro^ie. 
Spenser has a similar story in the 
"Faery Queen," and Shakespeare 
availed himself of the main incident 
in his comedy of " Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

2. The title and subject of a 
metrical tale by Samuel Rogers, 
which relates how a young Italian 
lady, upon her wedding-da v, secreted 
herself, from motives of frolic, in a 
self-locking oaken chest, the lid of 
which shut down and buried her 
alive. 

Phoebn*. sitting one day in a laurel-tree's 

iihnde. 
Was reminded of Daphne, of whom it was 

made. 
For the pitd being one doy too warm in his 

wmting. 
She took to the tree, to escape his pursuing, 



Be tiie cause what it might, fW>m fa 

shrunk. 
And, (rt/i«i'ra-Uke, shut herself up 

3. See GuiNEVER. 

Oingerbread, (jhUef. The I: 
old and celebrated Englisb 
tale. 



._ " The world is probably 
of the ingenuity, humor, go 
and sly satire conttiined in mi 
old English uunsery tales. 1 
eridently been the sportire pi 
of able writers, who would not I 
names to productions ttiat 
considered beneath their digc 
ponderous works on which the> 
immortality hare perhaps sunl 
livion, and carried tbeir names ( 
them ; while tbeir unacknowli 
spring, 'Jack the GiHnt-kille 
Gingerbread,' and ' Tom Thumb 
in wide-^preadiag and never-cec 
ularity." I 

Oinntinffar-gap (gin-noon' 
[Old Norse ffinn^ wide, e 
(used only in composition), s 
to gape, yawn, open.] 
MytJi.) The vast chaoti 
which existed before the 
world, and separated Niflheii 
region of fo^, from Muspel 
the region ot heat 

GjaUar (gyftl/l.tf). [Old Noi 
to sing, call out. Comp. Ei 
{Scnnd. Myth.) The horn 
dall, which he blows to give 
the gods of those who arri' 
bridge Bifrilst, and attempt 
it. [Written also Gi all a r 

GUtsse^Mrs. (2). The real or 
author of a cookery-book, 
very famous. It is said bv 
have been written by one 
Glasse, a habit maker and 
the early part of the last 
Others attribute it to the sc 
Dr. Hill (Sir John Hill, 17) 
considering the name a pse 
The first edition was publ 
1747, and, very appropriately 
is termed " pot " folio. Mr 
is popularly thought to be^ 
ceipt for cooking a hare with 
advice, " First catch your ha 
this expression is not found 
known edition of her book. 

They [the Crim-Tartars] hare so 
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ian buffoon of great celebrity, who 
was domestic jester to the Margrave 
Nicolaus of liste, and to his son borso, 
the Duke of Ferrara. He was accus- 
tomed to ride upon a miserable horse, 
to which the Duke upon one occasion 
applied a line from Plautus, " O&ta 
atqutpdlis tutM est.'' (" Aulularia," 
a. lii., sc. 6. ) " The Jests of Goimella " 
was published in 1506, at Bologna. 
See KoziNANTE. 

Gk)n-2ft'lo. An honest old counselor, 
in Shakespeare's " Tempest." 

Gk)od Duke Humphrey. A name 
popularly given, bv his contempora- 
ries, to Humphrey rlantagenet, Duke 
of Gloucester, and youngest son %t' 
Henry IV. 

He wrought hU mlreclea like a second 
DuAr flumphretf; and by the Influenov i»f the 
beadle's rod, caused the lame to walk, the 
blind to see, and the palsied to labor. 

iVr W. Scott. 

Good Earl. A name commonly given 
to Archibald, the eighth Earl of An- 
gus (d. 1588), who was distinguished 
tor his virtues. 

Gk>odfellow, Bobin. A kind of 
merry domestic spirit, whose charac- 
ter and achievements are recorded in 
the well - known ballad beginning 
** From Oberon in Fairj' - land." 
Wright, in his " Essays on the Lit- 
erature, Superstitions', and History 
of England in the Middle Ages," 
suspects Kobin Goodfellow to have 
been the Kobin Hood of the old pop- 
ular morris-dance. See Hobgoblin. 

tSr '^ The constant attendant upon 
the EngU:»h fiilry court was the wlebrated 
Puck, or Kobin Goodfellow, who, to the 
elTen, acted in some meoi^ure as the jester 
or clown of the company, — a character 
then to be found in the establishment of 
eTery perf«on of quality, — or, to uw a 
more modern compariston, resembled the 
Pierrot of the pantomime . Him jeitts were 
of the most simple, and, at the siime time, 
the broade!<t comic character ; to mis- 
lead a clown on hiA path homeward, to 
disgui-ie himself like a xtool, in order to 
induce an old powip to commit the egre- 
gious mistake of Kitting down on the floor 
when f>he exp<H*t4Hl to repoM on a chair, 
were his special employments/' 

Sir W. Seott. 

That shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Bofiin G(xi<ijeUow. Shak. 



She waa pinched and pulled, she laid; 
And he, by friar's lantern led. 
Tells how tlte drudging goblin sweat. 
To earn his cream-bowl, duly 1*1, 
When In one night, ere glhnpM t>f morn, 
lliii shadowy flail had thrcnhed the com 
That ten day-laborers could not end: 
Then lies him down the lubber flend, 
And, stretched out all the chimney's Icogtl^ 



UMHks at the tire his hairy strength; 
And crop full out of doors he flings, 
£rc tlic first cock his matin rings. JfOtoc 



Gk>od King Ben6 (ru-nft^ or ra'nft). 
[Fr. Lt Bon Roi Ben^.] The desig- 
nation by which Ren^ d!^'Anjou (1408^ 
1480) is commonly known m history. 

Gk>od Kniffht, without Fear and 
without Beproach, The. [Fr. Le 
Bon ChtvalirVy sans Peur et sans Rf- 
proche.] An appellation conferred 
u|^Km Pierre de lerrail Bavard ( 147(>- 
1524), a French knight celebrated for 
his valor and loyalty. 

(Goodman of Ballengeigh (bal'len- 
gik). [That is, tenant of Ballen- 

§cigh, which is a steep pass leading 
own behind the castle of Stirling.] 
A nam de guen'e employed by tbe 
Scottish king, James V., who w«s 
accustomed to make disguised expe- 
ditions through the midnight streets 
of Edinburgh, as Uaroun-AI-Raschid 
did through those of Bagdad. 

Goodman Palsgrave, j Contempt- 
Qoody Palsgrave. ( uous nick- 

names given respectively to F'reder- 
ick v., elector palatine (Ger. pfnl^- 
(p'afy Eng. pauffrnve)j and to his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
of England. See Wikteb Ki»o 
and \Vi>TKR Queen. 
Gk>od Physician. A title applied to 
Christ, doubtless in allusion to the 
I)a<*sage in ^fark ii. 17, — " They 
that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are sick: I 
came nut to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance." 

Gk>od Queen Bess. See Bess, Good 
Queen. 

Good Regent. A name given to 
James Stewart, Earl of Murray, o*" 
Moray (1531-1570), appointed rejjent 
of Scotland in 1.567, after the imprif- 
onmont of his sister, Mary Queen of 
Scots, in L(K"hleven castle. He was 
distinguished for his zeal and pn«- 
deuce, and for the prompt and vigor- 
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ons measures he adopted to secure 
the peace of the kingdom. 

Qood Samaritan. The principal char- 
acter in a >%-ell-known parable of our 
Lord. See Luke x. 30-^7. 

Gk>od Shepherd. A title often ap- 
plied to Christ. 

I am the good shepherd, and know my 
»he«n, and am known of mine. . . . and I 
lay down my life fur the sheep. And other 
Kheep I have, which are not of thia fold: tliem 
alM) I muHt bring, and they shall hear uiy 
voice; and then ahall be one fold, and one 
■hepherd. John x. 14-1(1. 

Ooody Blake. A character in Words- 
worth's poem entitled " Goody Blake 
and Harry (iill," which purports to 
be ** A True Stor}'." She is repre- 
sented as a poor old dame, who, 
driven by necessity to pilfer a few 
sticks of wood from her neighbor's 
ground, in the winter-cold, is detect- 
ed by him in the act, and forced to 
reHnquish what she had taken. In 
requital, she invokes upon him the 
curse that he may " never more be 
warm;" and ever after, "his teeth 
thev chatter, chatter still." 

Goody Two-shoes. The name of a 
well-known character in the litera- 
ture of the nursery. Her " History " 
was first published by Newberj', a 
bookseller in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
renowned throughout the latter* half 
of the last century for his picture- 
books for children; and it is thought 
to have been written by Goldsmith. 

flTS" " The ftmous nursery atory of 
' Goody Two-shoes ' . . . appeared In 
1765, at a moment when Oolditmith was 
scribbling for Xewbery,and much pre>ised 
for funds. Several quaint little tales in- 
troduced in his Kssays show that he had 
a turn for this species of mock history ; 
and the advertisement and title-page bear 
the stamp of his sly and playful humor. 

'^ ^ We are desired to give notice that 
there is in the press, and speedily will be 
published, either bv subscription or 
otherwise, as the public shall please to 
determine, the History of Little Goody 
Two Shoes, otherwlw Mrs. Margery Two 
Shoes: with the means by which she 
acquired learning and wisdom, and, in 
conse<}uence thereof, her estate ; set forth 
at hrare for the benefit of those 

•* Who fW>m a ntnte of mg* and care. 
And bavins i*ho«»» but hnlf a pnir. 
Their fortune and tln-ir fume nhniild tlx. 
And ptllop in a coach and six."* " 



Pray donH go on in that Ooodif Two-$koe$ 
sort of way. A. TroUope. 

Goosey Gk>'de-rioh. A popular nick- 
name given by Cobbett to Frederick 
Kobinsun (created Viscount Goderich 
in 1827, and Earl of Hipon in 1833), 
on account of his incapacity as a 
statesman. He was premier for a 
short time in 1827-28. See Pros- 
perity Robinson. 

Gk>r'di-U8. [Gr. rdpfiiof.l A peasant 
who became king of Phrygia, and 
father of Midas. He tied an inextri- 
cable knot on the voke of his chariot, 
and an oracle declared that whoever 
should untie it would reign over all 
Asia. Alexander the Great cut the 
knot with his sword, and applied tlie 
prophecy to himself. 

Qorgibus (gof'zhe-biiss', 34). The 
name of an honest, simple-minded 
burge:«s, in Moli^re's comedy, " Les 
Precieuses Ridicules." His distress, 
perplexity, and resentment are rep- 
resented as being extreme, and as 
all occasioned by tlie perverse affec- 
tation of elegance or his daughter 
and niece. 

Gk>r'Ron9. [Gr. Tof>y6vt^, Lat. Gor- 
yantrs.^ I (Jr. (f Rom. MyOi.) Three 
daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, 
named Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. 
Their hair was entwined with hissing 
serpents, and their bodies were cov- 
ered with impenetrable scales; they 
had wings, and brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth, and whoever looked 
upon them was turned to stone. The 
name Giyrt/on was given more espe- 
cially to Medusa, the only one of the 
sisters who was mortal. She was 
killed by Perseus, and her head was 
fixed o'n the shield of Minerva. 
From her blood sprang the winged 
horse Pegasus. 

Gtosling, Giles. Landlord of the 
" Black Bear " inn at Cumnor, in 
Scott's novel of " Kenilworth." 

Gospel Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Evnn- 
fftliius.] A title given to Wycliffe 
(d. 1384), the celebrated reformer, on 
account of his ardent attachment to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Go'th&m. A popular name for the 
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city of New York ; — first jjiven to it 
in *' Salmagundi " (a humorous worlc 
bv Washington Irving, William Ir- 
ving, and James K. I'aulding), be- 
cau.s€ the inhabitants were such wise- 
acres. 

4^ The allaftion to the " thre« wIm 
men of Qotham '' who ** went to sea io a 
bo<rl " U Tery obvioug. Tiie (iotbam 
here referred to is a parish in Notfcmg- 
hanishire, Kugland, which has long beea 
celebrated — like the Phrygia of the Asi- 
atics, the Abdera of the Thnu;iaa«, the 
B«eotia of the U reeks, and the Swabia of 
the moiem Qermans — for the remark* 
able stupi iity of its iohabitants. They 
are said to have heard the cuckoo upon a 
certain occasion, but, nerer haTing seen 
her, hedged the bush from which the note 
proceeded. A bu.th is still shown there 
called the *^ cuckoo-bush.^' Fuller says. 
** The proTerb of ' as wise as a man or 
Gotham ' pattwth publicly for the periph- 
rasis of a fool ; and a hundred fopper- 
i*« are forged and Withered on the towns- 
folk of Gotham . ' ' Wharton, speaking of 
** the idle pranks of the men of Gotham/* 
obserres, that ^'8uch pranlu bore a ref- 
erence to some customary law tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbor- 
hood, now grown obsolete." Ueame, in 
allusion to this subject, also remarks, 
** Nor is there more reu.son to e.>*teem 
* The Merry Tales of the Mad Men of 
Gotham ' (which were much valued and 
cried up in the time of Henry VIII., 
though now sold at ballad-singers' stalls) 
as altogether romance ; a certain skillful 
pentoo having told me. more than once, 
that they formerly held lands there by 
such customs as are touched upon in this 
book."' The book in that noticed by Wal- 

Eole, — " ' The Merry Tales of the Mad 
[en of Gotham,^ a book extremely ad- 
mired, and often reprinted in that age, 
written by Lucas de Ueere, a Flemish 
painter, who resided in England at the 
time of Elisabeth." Wood, however, tells 
us that the tales were written by one 
Andrew Borde (or Andreas Perforatum, as 
he calls himself), a sort of traveling 
quack, from whom the name and occu- 
pation of the " Merry -andrew " are said 
to be derived. There is an ancient black- 
letter edition of the work in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, called " Orteine Merry 
TaleA of the Mad Men of Gotham, com- 

Eiled in the reign of Henry VTII.. by 
ir. Andrew Bonle, an eminent physician 
of that period." Another derivation 
of the phrase '^ wise men of Gotham," 
given in Thoroton's " Nottingham- 
shire," Ih, that when King John, in one 



of his '' progreweii," 



was about to pass 



ttiroagh Gotham toward Nottfofham, bi 
was preventod by the inoabitaots, wlM 
thought that the ground over which • 
king paraed twcame lor ever after a paUie 
road. The king was natundly inceoffd 
at this incivility, and sent some penmtf 
to punish the iuliabitants, who bethoa^t 
themselves of an expedient for avoid^ 
the king's wrath. Ttie memeogerR, oo 
their arrival, found atl ttie people en- 
gaged in some fuoltsb occupation or oUier, 1 
so that they returned to the court, trnd { 
reported that Gotham waa a village of | 
fools. I 

tST The Germans have an old tale 
called the ** SchildbUrger," which cor- 
reitponds to our *" Wise Men of Gotham," 
and which first appeared in 1596. 

Gotfhelf, Jerexnias. A poor villager 
who is the hero of a touching story 
entitled " The Mirror of Peasants," 
written by Albert Bitzius (1797- 
1854), a very popular Swiss author, 
who afterwards used the name as a 
pseudonym. 

Gk>vemor of Tilbury. See Tn.- 

BURY, GOVEUSOR OF. 

Qt^*^T, The Moral. A name given 
by Chaucer, in the dedication of his 
"Troilus and Cresseide," and subse- 
Quentiy by Lydgate and others, to 
John Gower, a celebrated English 
poet of the fourteenth century, who 
wrote a poem called " Confemo'Aman- 
tU^'^ which discusses, in a solemn and 
sententious style, the morals and met- 
aphysics of love. 

O Moral Gomr ! this book I direct 
To thee and to the phllo«ophical Atrood, 

To Kouchuuf there need is to correct 
Of your benignities and zeal«a good. 

Chamxr. 

(Jowk-thraplple, Maister. A cove- 
nanting preacher referred to as a 
"chosen ve«*sel,'* in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Waverlev." 

JNalfreon, anthor of a Ilfc of Diderot] a man 
of coarw, mechanical, perha|m rnther intrin- 
sically feeble intellect, and then with the 
vehemence of wme pulpit-drumminir Oov^e- 
throfmle, or precious Mr. Jabenh Rentnwel,— 
only that Aw kirk is of the other complexion. 

Oirlyte. 

Graal. See St. Graal. 

Ghraoes. [Lat. GmHm,'] (Or. <f 
Rom. \fifth.) Three si.ster-goddesses, 
daughters of Jupiter and Eur\-nome, 
represented as beautiful and modest 
virgins attendant upon Venus. They 
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were the source of all favor, loveli- 
ness, and grace. Their names were 
Aglaia, Kuplirosyue, and Thalia. 

Ora'ci-o'8& (grft'shl-o'sft). A lovely 
princess in an old and popular fairy 
tale, — the object of tlie iinplacable 
ill-will of a step-mother named Gro- 
goon, who»e malicious designs are 
perpetually thwarted bv Percinet^ a 
fairy prince, who is m love with 
Graciosa. 

Oraoioso (gri-the-o'zo). A panto- 
mimic character in the popular com- 
edy of Spain, noted for his drollery, 
ancl corresponding with the Italian 
Harlequin and EugUsh clown. 

4^ Amid hU these, and more accepta- 
ble thaa Hhno5(t the whole put togettier, 
wttfl the all-liceused fool, the Gracio»to of 
the Spaotsb drama, who, with his cap 
fikshioued into the resembUnce of a cox* 
c<»mb, and his bauble, a truncheon ter- 
minated by a carred figure wearing a 
fool'g-«ap, in his hand, went, came, and 
returned, mingling in erery scene oi^ the 
piece, and interruptiog the buHiness, 
without baring any share himself in the 
action, and ever and anon transferring his 
gibes from the acton on the 8tage to the 
audience who sat around, prompt to ap- 
plaud the whole. Sir W. Scott. 

9rada880 (grft-dAs'so, 102). The name 
of a king of Sericana, who figures in 
Bojardo's " Orlando Innamorato '* 
and Ario8to*s " Orlando Furioso " as 
a wonder of martial prowess. Insti- 
gated by a desire of winning the 
sword and courser of Rinaldo, he in- 
vades France, followed by his vassals, 
"crowned kings," who iiever dare to 
address him but on their knees. The 
name is popularly used by the Ital- 
ians to designate a bully. 

Gtrad'grtnd, Thomas. A practical, 
utilitarian character in Dickens's 
novel of " Hard Times." "A man 
of realities. A man of facts and cal- 
culations. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two 
are four, and nothing over, and who 
is not to be talked into allowing for 
any thing over. . . . With a nile 
and a pair of scales and the multipli- 
cation-table always in his pocket, 
sir, readv to weigh and measure any 
parcel of human nature, and tell you 
exactly what it comes to." 



The Oradgrindg undervalue and dfsparag* 
it, and the JesuiU and their Byinputhircn are 
euroi^ed at it. iJhurch Review, 

Orail, The Holy. See St. Giiaal. 

Qram (grim). A sword of trenchant 
sharpness owned by Siegfried. See 

SlKUFKIEO. 

Ghranary of £urope. A name an- 
ciently given to the island of Sicily, 
on account of its fertihty. 

Orand Allianoe. (Hist.) A treaty 
between England, Leopold I., em- 
peror of Germany, and the States 
General, signed at Vienna, May 12, 
1689. To this treaty the king of 
Spain (Charles II.) and the Duke of 
Savoy (Victor Amadeus II.) acceded 
in 1690. Its objects were **to pro- 
cure satisfaction to his imperial maj- 
esty in regard to the Spanish succes- 
sion, obtain security to the English 
and Dutch for their dominions and 
commerce, prevent a union of the 
inonarchies of France and Spain, and 
hinder the French from possessing 
the Spanish dominions in America." 

Ghrand Corrupter. A name given to 
Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) in 
the libels of his time, and by his 
political opponents. 

Ghrand Elector. See Great Elect- 
or. 

Ghrand Gk)U8ier, or Ghranfiiouaier 

(grSn'goo'se^'). [Fr., great gullet.] 
The father of Gargantua, in Rabe- 
lais* romance of this name; thought 
by some to have been designed to 
represent Louis XII. of France, by 
otners, John d'Albret, king of Na- 
varre. 

Ghran'dI-8on, Sir Charles (-sn). The 
hero of Richardson's novel entitled 
" The History of Sir Charles Grandi- 
son." In this character, Richardson 
designed to represent his ideal of a 
perfect hero, — a union of the good 
Christian and the perfect English 
gentleman. 



^^ All this does well enough in a 
fhneral sermon or mnnnmental Ynwrfp- 
tlon. where, bv priTilecre of supprexning 
the worst qualities and exnir)r«*mtin|i; the 
better, ^uch imaires of perfi?rtinn are 
Bometimefl preaented. Rut, in the living 
world, a state of trial and a valley of tears. 
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inch tinspotted worth, such anrarying 
perfectiun, is not to b« met with ; it could 
not, if we Kuppose it to have exiMteice, 
be attended with all tliOHe litvortt of for- 
tune which are accumuUted upon Kich- 
ardMon'8 hero ; and Uence the fatal ob- 
jection of Sir Charles Grandinon being the 

* IkultleM monster that the world ne'ernaw.' " 

Sir W. Scott, 

If we are by accident alone, I become as 
•Ilent M a Turk, as furmal as Sir Charlt* 
QrandiMOH. Sir E. Buhoer Lytlon. 

Gran'di-son Crbm'well (-sn). A 
nickname given by Mirabeau to 
Lafayette, whom he looked upon as 
an ambitious man without power, 
and one who would coquet with the 
supreme authority without daring to 
seize it, or, indeed, possessing the 
means of doing so. 



'' There are nicknames of Mint- 
beau's worth whole treatiaex. ^Orandi- 
son Cromwell ' Lafayette, — write a vol- 
ume on the man, as many volumes have 
been written, and try to say more. It is 
the best likeness yet drawn of Um.'* 

Carlyle. 

Orand Monarque, Le (li^ gi^ mo^- 
nark', 62 ). [ b>. , the great monarch.] 
A title often applied to Louis XI v. 
(1638-1715), one of the most remark- 
able rulers that ever sat on the throne 
of France. In his long reign of sev- 
enty-two years, he reared the fabric 
of the absolute monarchy which con- 
tinued for more than Reventy-two 
yean after his death, when it was 
shaken to pieces in the storms of the 
Revolution; yet the ruling principles 
of his administration — uniformity 
and centralization — survived the 
wreck, and France is still governed 
by them. 

When It came to conrtship, and your field 
of preferment wan the VenwilleH (Ell-de-Ba;ufl 
and a dinmi Monarque. walking t-nflrcU-d 
with ao«rlt>t women and adulHtoni there, the 
course of the Mirabeaus grew still more com- 
plicated. Carlyle. 

Qraiidinother*8 Beview, My. A 

nickname given to the " British Re- 
view," a quarterlv periodical owned 
and edited by a Mr. Roberts, whom 
Byron jocosoly accused of having re- 
ceived a bribe from him. Mr. Rob- 
erts wa<« foolish enough to take the 
matter quite seriously, declared that 
the charcre wan an absolute falsehoftd, 
and challenged Byron to name how 



and when the bribe was given. By- 
ron responded in an amusing letter, 
and turned the laugh against bis op- 
ponent. 

" I bribed Jfy Orandmamma''$ i^eriftp. th« 
British." JMmJm. 

Am I flat, — T tip My Orandmother a bit of 
prose. Am I dunned into soumi-ss,— lent 
up some deistical fellow for the Quarterly. 

Noete» AtMbrosuaa. 

Qrane (gji'nS). A horse of mar\el- 
ous swittness owned by Sieglried. 
See Siegfried. 

Granite State. A popular name for 
tlie State of New Hampshire, tlie 
mountainous portions of which are 
largely composed of granite. 

Gkratiano. 1. (gra'she-i'no.) A fnend 
to Antonio and Bas^anio, in Shake- 
speare's *' Merchant of Venice." 

2. Brother to Brabantio, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of *' Othello." 

3. (grft-t8e-ft''no.) A character in 
the Italian popular dramatic enter- 
tainment called ^^ commtdia dtW 
arte.'' lie is represented as a Bo- 
lognese doctor, and has a mask with 
a black nose and forehead and red 
cheeks; his character is that of a 
pedantic and tedious proser. 

Gray. 1. (AuldBobin.) The title of 
an ancient and celebrated ballad by 
I^dy Anne Lindf^ay (afterward Lady 
Barnard), and the name of its hero, 
a good old man married to a poor 
young girl who.«e lover was thought 
to have been lost at sea, but who 
returns to claim her hand a month 
after her marriage. 

2. (Barry.) A pseudon^nn of 
Robert Bany Coffin, an American 
writer whose' sketches first appeared 
in the " Home Journal." 

3. (Dunoan.) The hero of a ballad 
of the same name bv Bums. 

4. (Mary.) See Beli^ Besst. 

Ghreal. See St. Graal. 

Ghreat Bastard. [Fr. Le Grand Ba- 
Uird."] A sobriquet or surname given 
to Antoinede Bourgogne (1421-1504), 
a natural son of Philip the Good, 
Duke of Bourgogne. He was cele- 
brate<l for his bravery. 

Ghreat Captain. [Sp. El Gran Cnpi- 
f/m.] 1. Gonsalvo ae Cordova ( 1463- 
1515), a distinguished general of 
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Bivain. He was sent by Ferdinand 
and Isabella to assist their kinsman, 
Ferdinand II. of Naples, in recover- 
ing hia kingdom from the French. 
It was in the campaign of 1496, in 
which he drove the trench (who a 
rear before had possessed the whole 
kingdom) entirely out of Sicily, that 
he was hailed by his soldiers as the 
Great Captain, a name by which he 
was ever afterward familiarly known 
throughout Europe. 

Thej [the people of India] conid show 
bankcra richer than the richest flrraii of Bar- 
celona and Cadiz, vicerov* whose splendor 
Ur lurpaaaed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
nnrriaai>of cavalry, and long trains of artillery 
trnich would have aatoulahed the Ortat Cn/t- 
(ata. Mticaulay. 

The tsjtmi CaatUian heroes, iuch as the Cid, 
Bemarao del Carpio, and Pelavo, are even 
now an eMcntial portion of tne faith and 
poetry of the common people of Spain, and 
an still in some dei^ree honored, as thvy were 
honored in the age of the OrvcU Captain. 

J\ci-nor. 

2. A surname of Manuel I. ( 1 120- 
1180), emperor of Trebizond. 

Great Qham of Literature. A name 
given to Dr. Johnson by Smollett, in 
a letter to John Wilkes. See Bos- 
well's *'Life of Johnson," vol. ii. 
chap. iii. 

This [a proloene for the comedrof'The 
Oood-natured Bfan*n immediately became au 
object of jrreat solicitude with GuldMinlth, 
knowing the weight an introduction from the 
Oreca OkaiM qf LiUraturc would have with 
the public. W- Irving. 

Great Commoner. William Pitt 
(Earl of Chatham), a famous parlia- 
mentary orator, and for more than 
thirty years (1735-1766) a leader in 
the House of Commons. 

We leave the Oreat Commoner in the xenith 
ofhisKiory* Mticaulay. 

Ghreat Dauphin. [Fr. Le Grand Dnu^ 
phin.] A name given by French his- 
torians to the son of Louis XIV. He 
was bom in 1661, and died in 1711. 
See Little Dauphin. 

Great Dvike. A title by which the 
Duke of Wellington (1769-1852) ia 
often distinguished. 

Bnrv the Great Thtke 

With an empireV lamentation. 
Let us bury the (frrat DuAt 

To the noise of the mourning of a mifrhty 
nation. Tennyum. 

Great Sari. A surname sometimes 
given to Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), 



Earl of Angus. He is better known 
as Archibald BeU-thh- Cat, See BelLt- 
the-Cat. 

Great Earl of Cork. A title be- 
stowed upon Richard Boyle (1566- 
1643), Earl of Cork, a nobleman who, 

E)ssti88ing the largest estate of any 
nglish subject at that period, devot- 
ed it, in the most generous manner, 
to promoting public improvements. 

Ghreat Meotor. [Ger. Grosse Kur~ 
Jurst.] A surname given to Fred- 
erick William, elector of Branden- 
burg (1620-1688), a sovereign dis- 
tinguished for his military genius 
and his private virtues, for the pru- 
dence and wisdom with which he 
administered the civil government, 
and for the zeal and success with 
which he labored to augment the 
prosperit}' of his dominions, and to 
promote the welfare of his people. 
He is regarded as the founder of the 
Prussian greatness, and his reign 
gave to Uie country' the military 
character which it still bears. 

G^at-heart, Mr. A character in the 
" Pilgrim's Progress " of Bunvan, 
represented as the guide of Christfan's 
wife and children upon their journey 
to the Celestial City. 

Ghreat Magician. An appellation of 
Sir Walter Scott, given to him on 
account of the singular fascination 
he exercises over his readers by his 
remarkable power of description and 
his charming stvle. The designation 
was originatecf by Professor John 
Wilson in a poem called " The Magic 
Mirror," addressed to Scott, and 

Sublished in the Edinburgh *^ Annual 
;egiHter " for 1812. 

And when once more the gracioua riiioii 

iipokp, 
I felt the voice flimiliar to mine eari 
While many a faded dream of earth awoke. 
Connected atrangely with tluU unknown 

•*H)r, 
Who now stretched forth hii arm, and on tha 

»and 
A circle round me traced, aa with maririan't 

wand. I*ro/. J. WiUon. 

See Wizard op the North. 

Then ioake the man clothed In pluln ap- 
parel to the Great Mngirinn whodwcll<'th in 



the old fk«tne«, hord by the river Jordan 
[Twewil, which l« by the Bonier. 

Chiddte JlS.,'Blacitvoo'ra Map. (1817). 

Great Marquis. 1. A title given to 
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iay^ has given the latter great celeb- 
rity, the interrogatory having ac- 
quired a proverbial currency. 

Yon will be pleased to heiir that I have hit 
upon a mode ofsatiiifying the curioHity of our 
Mend, Mr». Onmdy, - that U " the world,"— 
without injury to any one. 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 

Gudrun (goo-droon'). 1. A famous 
mythical female character in the £dda 
of Samimd, married, by the magic arts 
of her mother, to Sigurd, who was be- 
trothed to Brynhild. After the death 
of Sigurd, she married King Atli f At- 
tila], at the instance of her mother. 
She did not love him, however ; and 
soon coming to hate him for his 
cruelty, she took his Ufe, having first 
caused him to drink out of the skulls, 
and eat the wasted hearts, of Iheir 
two children, whom she had mur- 
dered. She then sought to put an end 
to her own wretched existence by 
throwing herself into the sea; but the 
waves bore her to the castle of King 
Jonakur, whom she married. 

2 The heroine of a celebrated 
North-Saxon poem supposed to have 
been composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and still extant at Vienna in a 
MS. of the fifteenth century. It was 
translated into the modem High Ger- 
man in 18:i8. Gudrun is the daugh- 
ter of King Hettel fAttila]^, and is 
betrothed to Herwig, Icing oi Heligo- 
land; but her rejected suitor, Hart- 
muth, king of Norwav, invades the 
dominions of Hettel, kills him, and 
carries off Gudrun. As she still treats 
Hartmuth with contempt, and refuses 
to marry him, she is put to menial ser- 
vice, and is treated with great indig- 
nity by his mother, Gerlinda, or Gir- 
lint. As she is one day washing linen 
by the sea, she learns' that a fleet is 
bringing her brother and her lover to 
her rescue. She flings the linen into 
the sea, and, in order to escape pun- 
ishment for doing so, feigns that 
she is willing to marry Hartmuth. 
But Herwig now appears on the scene, 
gains a decisive victor}', puts Gerlinda 
to death, marries Gudrun, and, at 
her intercession, pardons Hartmuth. 
Gudrun is distinguished as a perfect 
model of angelic mercy, heroic forti- 
tude, and pious resignation. 



Ghien'do-len (gwen'-). A divorced 
wife of Locrine. See Sabrina. 

Qul-de'ri-U8 (gwt-, 9). A sod of 
Cymbeline, in Shakespeare^s play of 
this name, passing under the assumed 
name of Polvdore, and supposed to 
be a son of Belarius. Guiderius. a« 
well as C3m[ibeline, was a legendary 
or fabulous king of Britain. 

Guil'den-stdm (giP-). The name of 
a courtier, in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of " Hamlet" 

tSr *' Rosencmnti and Gaildennten 
are &Torable samples of the thoroogfa- 
paced, time - Mnrini^ court - knave ; mtt* 
ants of all work, ticketed, and to be hired 
for any hard or dirty job." 

Coufden Oarke. 

Ouinart, Boque. See Bogus Gin- 

MART. 

Guin'e-vSr (gwin'-). Queen to King 
Arthur, celebrated for her amours 
with Lancelot du Lac, and others. 
Hence the name was firequentlv ap- 
plied to any wanton woman, treof- 
frey of Monmouth says that she was 
of a noble Roman family, and the 
most beautiful woman in all Britain. 
[Written also Guenever, Guin- 
evere (gwin'e-veer'), Guanhu- 
inara (crwan'hu-ma'i^), Geneura 
(ge-nu'ra), Ganora (gft-no'i^, 9), 
G e n i e V r e (ge'nl-e'ver), and G i- 
n e V r a (gl-nev'i^).] 

Gulll-ver, LemueL The imaginary 
hero of Swift's celebrated satirical 
romance entitled " Travels into sev- 
eral Remote Nations of the Worid, by 
Lemuel Gulliver." He is representecl 
as being first a surgeon in London, 
and then a captain of several ships. 
After having followed the sea for 
some years, he makes in succession 
four extraordinary voyages, in the 
first of which he gets wrecked on the 
coast of Lilliput, a country inhabited 
bv pygmies; in the second, he is 
thrown among the people of Brobding- 
nag, who are giants of a tremendous 
size; in the third, he is driven to 
Laputa, an empire of quack pretend- 
ers to science, knavish projectors, and 
sorcerers ; and in the murth, he Nisits 
the Houyhnhnms, a race of horses 
endowed with reason. 
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Ire'. 1. A female character in 
n'8 poem of " The Coreair." 
a rescued from a burning harem 
onrad, and, becoming passion- 
enamored of him, rejmys the 
ce he has done her by taking 
fe of the paMha, Seyd, into whose 
a Conrad tails. 

A character in one of the tales 
e ** Arabian Nights' Entertain- 

8." 

Dor's Ore. A mar\Tlous island, 
d to float in the northern m*as, — 
tion probably based upon the 
ence of some partly submei^ed 
or shoal. The geographer Bu- 
placed this island on his map 
iw of Stockholm. 

* ** There is a trmdition In the north- 
eas, and upon th« coMt of Norway, 
floating inlands may often be men 

out of the boeom of the ware*, with 
fully formed, haTing branches flrom 
I hang Rhellg insteMl of fruits, but 
t disappear after 8ome hours. Tor- 
in his hi.Htory of Norway, alludes to 
, The sailors and inhabitants of 
Mat regard these places as the sab- 
le habitations of eril Rphits, who 

thesv islands to rim to taunt nari- 
I, confhm their reckonings, and em- 
IS their ▼oyagefl/* Piehot. 

ilr (gdbng'n^f). (Scnnd, Myth.) 
lame of Odin's spear or lance. 

iwder Plot. (An//- ffut.) A 
arable conspiracy for overthrow- 
he government by blowing up 
ing, lords, and commons, at the 
ng of parliament on the 5th of 
mber, 1605. This diabolical 
ne was projected by Robert 
;by, a Roman Catholic, who 
led with himself Guy Fawkes 
everal other persons, of the same 
who were exai^perated by the 
•rant and persecuting spirit of 
s I. and his ministers. It was 
vered, however, on the evening 
B it was to have been carried into 
ition. and the principal conspira- 
rere put to death. 

er. King (giin'tt f, 34). A hero 
e adventures are related in the 
nt German epic, the " Nibelun- 
Jed;" brother to Chriemhild. 

A Saxon swine-herd, the thrall 



of Cedric of Rotherwood, in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

Gur'ton, Oammer (-tn). Thehero^ 
ine of an old English comedy, long 
supposed to be the earliest in the 
language, but now ranked as the 
second in point of time. It was 
written about 1561, by John Still, 
atlerward Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The plot turns upon the loss of a 
needle by Gammer Gurton, — a seri- 
ous event at that period, especially in 
a remote village, — and the subse- 
quent discovery of it sticking in the 
breeches of her man Hodge. 

Guzman de Alfaraohe (gooth- 
min' dti SL\'fk-rt*chtL). The hero of 
a celebrated Spanish novel written 
by Mateo Aleman, and first printed 
at Madrid, in 1599. He begms his 
career as a dupe, but afterward 
becomes a consummate knave, and 
exhibits a rich variety of gif^s in the 
various characters he is com|)elled by 
circumstances to assume, such aa 
stable-boy, beggar, thief, coxcomb, 
mercenaiy, valet, pander, merchant, 
and the like. 

Guy, Sir, Earl of Warwick. The 
hero of a famous English legend, 
which celebrates his surpassing prow- 
ess and the wonderful achievementa 
by which he obtained the hand of his 
lady-love, the Fair Felice, as well as 
the adventures he subsequently met 
with in a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and on his return home, lie 
is reputed to have lived in the reign 
of the Saxon King Athelstan. The 
romance of Sir Guy. mentioned by 
Chaucer in the " Canterbury Tales," 
cannot be traced further back than 
the earlier part of the fourteenth cen^ 
tury. His existence at any period ii 
very doubtful. 

*S- Among the romances of the Anglo. 
Danish cycle, by no m«*an« the leafit 
celebrated is that of Guy of Warwick. 
It is one of the few which hare been pre. 
mrred in the Anglo- Norman form ; and 
it has gone throu}!h an extraordinary 
number of Tensions. Chaucer enumcrat. 
ed it among the rotnanrf^ of pris. o\ 
thorn which in the fourti^nth centurj 
were held in the highest estimation. 

Wright. 

The Lord-keeper was scared by a dun cow, 
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» the young fellow who killed her 
MonpicA. Sir W. Scott. 

i>c*o''>»l« expedition wu intrunted 

It Uutchnmn, who for w/.e and 

ht have matched with Colbrand, 

chunpion slain by (Juu or' War- 

W. Irving. 

iri^ffjn). A kniffht whose 
's are related in the second 
Spenser's " Faerv Queen." 
was assi^ed tlie task of 
into subjection a witch, 
nd of destroying her resi- 
Bower of Bliss. Su-Guyon 
the quality of Temperance 
jrest sense; meaning that 
ilf-gove.-nment which holds 
ot only the inferior sensual 
but also the impulses of 



passion and the movements of !»• 
venge. 

Qy'^8. A mythical personage in Vir- 
gil's " iEneid ; " a companion of 
iEneas, noted for his braverj-. At 
the naval games exhibited by ^neas 
in honor ot his father Anchisies, Gyas 
commanded the ship *' Chim«ra," of 
which Men(£t«8 was the pilot. Sea 
Mencetes. 

<iy'gd8. [Or. rvy»j?.] {Gr. 4 Rom. 
Myth.) A son of CoqIus and Terra, 
a monstrous hundred-handed giant, 
who, with his brothers, made ¥rar 
upon the gods, and was slain by 
Hercules, and subjected to everlast- 
ing punishment in Tartarus. 
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/dfts. [Gr.*Ai«i^/Ar«ij«.] {Gr. ^ 
Ram. Myth,) The god of the nether 
world, the son of Saturn and Khea, 
and the brotlier of Jupiter and Nei>- 
tune. He is the same as PluU). The 
name is also applied to his kingdom^ 
the abode of the departed spirits, or 
shades. See Pluto. 

'm^n. [Gr. klyMv.'] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Creon of Thebes, 
and a lover of Antigone. He is said 
to have destroyed himself on hearing 
that Antigone was condemned by her 
father to be entombed alive. 

Eagen (hft'gen). The murderer of 
Siegfried in the German epic, the 
" Nibelungen Lied;" represented as 
a pale-faced and one-eyed dwarf, of 
demon origin, who knows everv thing, 
and whose sole desire is mischief. 
He is at last killed by Chriemhild, 
Siegfried's wife, who ntrikcs off his 
heaS with Siegfried's own sword. 

Haidee (ht-deM. A beautiful young 
Greek girl, in Byron's poem of '* Don 
Juan." 

HiVjJi Baba. See Baba, Hajji. 

Haloyone. See Alcyone. 

Hales, The Eve r-memorable John. 
A name often given to John Hales 
(1584-1656), m able scholar and di- 
vine of the c.iurch of England. The 
epithet of 'ever-memorable'* was 
first applied to him after his decease, 
in the titif pretixed to a collection 
of his wriUngs, called his " Golden 
Remains," published in 1659. 

Hazn'^-dry^ftdf. [Gr. 'AMo^vaScf, 
Lat, Ham^'dryfifles.] (Gr. dt Rfmi. 
Myth.) Nymphs of the woods who 
were bom and died with particular 
trees. 

Haxn'il-t^n, a«il. A p9eudon}nn 
adopted Kv Miss Mary Abi/)ni7 
Doage, of tinmilUm^ Mass'sachusetts, 
a populflir American writer of the 
present day. 

Hamlets. In Shakespeare^s tragedy 



of the same name, son to the former, 
and nephew to the reigning, king 
of Denmark. 

jK^-^'This in that Hamlet the Dane 
whom we read of in our youth, and whom 
we seem almost to remember in our after- 
years; he who made that fiimous solilo- 
quy on life, who gave the advice to the 
players, who thought ' this goo<ily frame, 
the earth, a sterile promontory, and this 
brave, o'erhanging firmament, the air, 
this majestlcal roof, fretted with golden 
fire, a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors ; ' whom ^ man delighted not, nor 
woman neither ; ' he who talked with tha 
grave-diggers, and moralised on Yorick's 
skull ; the schoolfellow of Uosencrantsand 
Ouildenstem at Wittenberg; the friend 
of Horatio ; the lover of Ophelia ; he that 
was mad and sent to England ; the slow 
avenger of his father's death ; who lived 
at the court of ilorwendillus five hun- 
dred years before we were born, but all 
whose thoughts we seem to know as well 
as we do our own, because we have read 
them in Shakespeare." Hazlitt. 



The critics hare been greatly di- 
vided in regard to Shakespeare's intent 
in this tragedy and character. Coleridge 
thinks that Shakespeare's purpose was 
** to exhibit a character flying firom the 
sense of reality, and seeking a reprieva 
from the pressure of its duties in that 
ideal activity, Uie overbalance of which, 
with the consequent indisposition to ac- 
tion, is Hamlet's disease." Haxlitt says, 
** It is not a character marked by strength 
of passion or will, but by refinement of 
thought and fieeling. . . . His ruling 
passion is to think, not to act ; and any 
vague pretense that flatters this propen- 
sity instantly diverts him fh>m his pre- 
vious purposes." In Mr. R. O. Whitens 
view, " Hamlet is a man of contemplation, 
who is ever diverted from his purposed 
deeds by speculation upon their proba- 
ble consequences or their past causes, 
unless he acts too quickly, and under too 
much excitement, fbr any reflection to 
present itfielf." Goethe thought that 
Shakespeare designed to exhibit ^^ a love> 
ly, pure, noble, and most moral aature, 
without the strength of nerve whicli 
forms a hero, linking beneath a burden 
which it cannot bear, and must not cast 
away." According to Schlegel, " the 
whole [play] is intended to show that » 
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ealcnUtlng consideration, which exhftusta 
all the reUtioos and possible conMqaenc«ii 
of a deed, uiuat cripple the power of ac- 
tion. 



'» 



Hammer of Heretics. [Fr. Le 
Mafteau dts JJeretiques.] 1. A 
sobriquet given to Pierre d'Ailly 
(1350-1425), a noted French cardinal 
and polemic. He was prei^ident of 
the council of Constance, by which 
John Huss was condemned. 

2. A surname applied to John 
Faber (d. 1541), from the title of 
one of his works. He was a native 
of Swabia, and an eminent Koman 
Catholic divine. 

Hammon. See Ammon. 

Handsome Enfflishinan. [Fr. Le 
Bel Ant^lais.] A name given by tlie 
French troops under Turenne to John 
Churchill (1650-1722), afterward the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough, who 
was no less distinguished for the sin- 

fular graces of his person, than for 
is brilliant courage and his consum- 
mate ability both as a soldier and a 
statesman. 

Handsome Swordsman. [Fr. Le 
Beau SnAreur.] A title popularly 
given to Joachim Murat (1767-1815) 
who was highly distinguished for 
his handsome person, accomplished 
horsemanship, and daring bravery as 
a cavalry officer. 

Hang:in« Judge. A surname fastened 
upon the F^rl of Norburv (d. 1831) 
who was Chief Justice of the Com- 
TOon Pleas m Ireland, from 1820 to 
1827. He is said to have been in the 
habit of jesting with criminals, on 
whom he was pronouncing sentence 
of death. 

Hans von Rippaoh (hftnss fon rip'- 
paj^, 67, 71). A fictitious personage, 
to ask for whom was an old joke 
among the German students, /fans 
is the German Jnch^ and Rippach is 
a village near Leipsic. 

Hanswurst (hin*»8'<*oofst, 68). [Gcr., 
Jack Pudding.] A pantomimic char- 
acter formerR' introduced into Ger- 
man comedies an^ originallv in- 
tended as a ear/cat"**^ ^^ ^^^ Italian 
Harltquin, hiit «^,rr<"^I>"nil'"K more 
Partjcuiariy H-iti, the Jtalian.l^^icafvmi, 



\ 



the French Jean Potage, the EngliA 
Jack Puddiny. and tlie Dutch PM>- 
htriiatjey — all favorite characters 
with the lower classes of the popula- 
tion, and called after favorite nationtl 
dishes. Hanswurst wa.s noted for 
his clumsiness, his gonnandizing ap- 
petite, and his FalstatHau dimeusioiw. 
He was driven from the German 
stage by Gottsched, about the middla 
of the eighteenth century. 

Happy Valley. In Johnson^s " Ra>- 
selas." a delightlul valley, situated 
in Abyssinia. 

To hU recollection, thb retired spot wm 
tinpariilleled in l>eauty by the richest •c«nM 
he had viaitcd in I»i« wanderinra. Even the 
happy Valley of Haarcla* would hare aunk 
Into uuthiug upon the conipAriaoa. _ „ ^ 

S*r W.SeotL 

Hard'oas-tle, Mr. (hard'ka»-sl). A 
character in Goldsmith's comedy of 

_ •*She Stoops to Conquer;*' repre- 
g^nted as prosy and hospitable. 

har'le- 

Sp. 

Arlpmn«^^^- At'ieccfano ; probably 

Loblin iff Xow Lat harleqnimiB. htU 

hJ^ 'JTVI 1- The name of a 
«liV r "iXracter in the popuUr 
well-known chaljj^li^^ comJSv, in 
extemponzed ^^„^, figured 'is a 

^^«n. nf ^i!^' Vleone,** the comic 
serxant of Panc\ Venetian foibles, 
representative of Vf Columbina, or 

fh. >! / ?? ?''^»''^ appeiired before 
the^r/.cAtneWa H.^^^aven head, a 

^.tJ^A^f"" "^'^ I* . L^eet, and a coat 
masked face, unshod \k al^ carried a 

fLiT"^ JST^T; ^^ iVd his hat was 
light sword of lath, a«ion. He was 

nnf^ /P^?;-*^'® r^"^' 4 ^^^d for being a 
noted for his agility, al ^» his pUittony 

pat gourmand, thoug ( ^ ^i^e of his 

had no effect upon th 

person. In this chara 

irized the roguerj' ai 

the Bergamasks, who 

for their intriguing 1 

lequin is accordingly 

a simple, ignorant fn 

verj- hard to be wittv 

expense of being malic 



HatHa fti^In (har'le-kin or har'l 
A^uJiJ^lt^ Arteccf^lno; probal 



CI 



parasite, coward I v 
active, but easily induce' 



vet 1 



Jeter were sat- 

id drollery of 

were proverbial 

inavery. Har- 

represented as 

•rson, who tries 

, even at the 

ous. He is a 

Vithful and 

d, by fear 
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n Intcreat. to commit all sorts of 
tricks and knaveries. From the Ital- 
ian stage he was transferred to that 
of other countries. In England, he 
was tirst introduced on the stage by 
Rich, in the eighteenth century. The 
harlequin, in its original conception, 
has almost ceased to possess a legit- 
imate existence in comedy, being 
confined, at the present day, to the 
sphere of Christmas pantomimes and 
puppet-shows, and to the improvised 
plays of the Italians. 

2. A punning nickname conferred 
upon Robert Z/or% (1661-1724), Eari 
of Oxford and Mortimer, an English 
statesman of the time of Queen Anne, 
noted for his restless, intriguing dis- 
position. 

fiarley. "The Man of Feeling," In 
Mackenzie's novel of that name. 
He is remarkable for his tine sensi- 
bility and benevolence, and his bash- 
fulness resulting from excessive deli- 
cacy. See Ma^ of Fkkliko. 



" Tb« principal 6b}cct of Macken- 
zie, in all his noTeia, has been to reach 
and Bustain a tone of moral pathos, by 
representing the effect of incidents, wheth- 
er important or trifling, upon the human 
mind, and e^ipecially thoee which were not 
only Just, honorable, and intelligent, but 
po framed as to be repponriye to those 
finer feelings to which ordinary henrta 
are callous. This is the direct and pro- 
fessed object of Mackenzie's first work, 
which is in (kct no narratlTe, but a series 
of succemiTe incidents, each rendered 
uiteresting by the mode in which they 
operate on the fiselings of Ilarley." 

Sir W. Seott. 

Harlot, The InfJEunous Northern. 
See Northern Harlot, The In- 
famous. 

Har^dwe, Clarissa. The heroine 
of Richardson's novel entitled " The 
History of Clarissa Harlowe;" a 
young lady, who, to avoid a mat- 
rimonial union to which her heart 
cannot consent, and to which she is 
urged by her parents, casts herself 
on the protection of a lover, who 
scandalously abuses the confidence 
she reposes in him, and finally suc- 
ceeds in gratifying his passion, 
though he fails in insnarin/y her 
virtue. She rejects the reparation of 



marriage, which is at length ten- 
dered, and retires to a solitary abode, 
where she expires, overwhelmed with 
grief and shame. 

I^f ^' It was reserved to Richardson to 
show there is a chastity of the soul, 
which can beam out spotless and unsul- 
lied eren after that of the person has 
been violated; and the dignity of Cla- 
riMsa, under her disgrace and her misfor- 
tunes, reminds us of the saving of the 
aucient poet, that a good man, struggling 
with the tide of adversity . and surmount- 
ing it, was a sight upon which the immor- 
tal gods might kx>k down with pleasure." 

Sir W. Seott. 

Har-mo'ni-ft. [Gr. 'Apfiovia.] (Gr. 
^ jRoTO. MyOi.) A daughter of Mars 
and Venus, and the wi^ of Cadmus. 
She is renowned in ancient story on 
account of a necklace which she 
.received from her husband on her 
wedding-day, and which wrought 
mischief to all who came into pos- 
session of it. 

H&r'^ld, CJhilde (child, or child). The 
hero of Lord Byron's poem, " Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage ; " represented as 
a man of gentle birth, lofty bearing, 
and peerless intellect, who, having 
•exhausted all the pleasures of youth 
and early manhood, and feeling the 
fullness of satiety, loathes his fellow- 
bacchanab, and the *' laughing dames 
in whom he did delight." To banish 
his disgust and melancholv, he de- 
termines to travel; but, tfiough he 
traverses some of the fairest portions 
of the earth, the feelings of bitterness 
and desolation still prey upon him, 
without for one moment lightening 
the weight upon his heart, or ena- 
bling him to lose bis own wretched 
identity. 



•' Childe Harold may not be, nor 
do we believe he is, liOrd Byron's very 
self; but he is Lord Byron's picture, 
sketched by Lord Byron himself, arranged 
in a fancy dress, and di.«gui!«ed perhaps 
by some extrinoic attributes, but still 
bearing a sufficient resemblance to the 
original to warrant the conrlusion that 
we have drawn." Sir \V. Scott. 

The feclin(r« arirfng fVom no rich a land- 
pcajyc u is dleplayed by the T«Uey of the 
Rhine, muKt Vinve been the same in every 
bo»(>m. fmm the period wben our Eng;^li»hman 
took his H4>Utarv journey throuijh U. in doubt 
and danger, till that In which It beard the m- 
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dignant ChUde Harold bid a proud Ikrewell to 
hiB native country, in the vain ■earch of a 
land in which hia heart might throb leu 
fiercely. nHr W. :icoU. 

Harpagon (af'pft'gfin', 62). The hero 
of Moli^re's comedy of "L'Avare;" 
represeated as a wretched miser, 
whose avarice has reached that point 
where it is without pride, and whose 
dread of losing his wealth has over- 
powered the desire of being thought 
to possess it. 

Some [part of the trearaie] went to atop for 
a time the mouths of such claimantM, who. 
beinfi weary of fair promise*, had become of 
opinion wiOi Harpagon, that it wa« necessary 
to touch something subatautiaL Sir \V. Scott. 



ffarpofftm 

. than every one of Miss Austen's young 
divinea to ail hu reverend brethren 



HarpatfOH is not more unlike to Jourdaln 

n's young 

Maccuday. 

Har^i-Sr, or ELar'p^r. Some mys- 
terious pnersonage referred to by the 
witches, in Shakespeare's triu^eay of 
" Macbeth,*' a. iv., sc. 1. Coiner sug- 
gests that the word may be a cor- 
ruption of harpy. The orthography 
of the first fono, and of the Sest 
modern editions, is Uarpitr. 

Bazpies. [6r. 'Apirvuu, swift robbers ; 
Lat. ffarpyicB.] {Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
Three daughters of Neptune and 
Terra, considered as ministers of the 
vengeance of the gods. They were 
disgusting winged monsters, ot* fierce 
and loathsome aspect, with the bodies 
of vultures, the heads of maidens, 
hands armed with long claws, and 
faces pale with hunger. They lived 
in an atmosphere of filth and stench, 
and polluted every thing they ap- 
proacned. Their names are com- 
monly given as Aello, Celaeno, and 
Ocypete. 

Har-poo'r^tds. [Gr. 'ApwoKparri^.] 
(Myth.) The Greek name of the 
Egvptian Harus^ the god of the sun 
and of silence, represented with his 
finger on his mouth. 

Harris, Mrs. An imaginary person- 
age to whom Mrs. Gamp — a month- 
ly nurse who fi|G:ures m Dickens's 
novel of "Martin Chuzzlewit" — 
constantly refers as an authority for 
her own fabrications and fancies. 
See Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. 

4^- " Mrs. ITarria was a glorious cre- 
ation, or, rather, conception. Only, the 



nnineroas and respectable persons vbo 
bear that naiue must feel theuiaelve« sg* 
griered ; for ttieir very existence u now 
made a matter of doubt. By one bzeatii 
of tlie magician, the lioiid flesh-aod-blood 
of ail the HarriMM has been volatiliwd 
iuto a hypothetical phuitom.'' 

Jrraser^s Matf. 
Now, hitherto, though the bandit was ttaa 
nominal hero of the piece; though you were 
always hearing of him, — hb wruugs, virtues, 
hair- breadth escape*, — he had never been 
seen. Not Jfnt. Harru, in the immortal iwr- 
rative, waa more quoted and more mythical 

Sir E. Bulwtr l^ton. 

Hatoh'way, Iiieutenant Jack. 1 he 
name of a retired naval officer, on 
half-pay, in Smollett's novel, *' The 
Adventures of Peregrine Fickle." 
He is represented as living with 
Commodore Trunnion as a compao- 



lon. 



compao- 



Re who can read thecalamitieaof TVinnion 
and Hatchwta/, when run away with oy their 
mettled steeds, . . . without a good nearty 
burst of honest laughter, must be well quaU- 
fled to look sad and gentleman -like withLord 
Chesterfield or Master Stephen. Sir W. Scott, 

Hats and Caps. (Sioed. ffisL) Pop- 
ular names given to two political 
factions by which Sweden was dis- 
tracted in me middle of the eighteenth 
century. The former party was fa- 
vorable to France, the latter was in 
the interest of Russia. They were 
both broken up, and their names 
prohibited, in 1771, by Gustavus III., 
who desired to exclude foreign influ- 
ence. 

49" "' < Faction of Hats,^ ' Faction of 
Caps ' (that is, nr>Al-cap«, m being som- 
nolent and disinclined to France and 
War): seldom did a once vaJiant. ftr- 
ahlnlng naUon sink to such depths i '' 

Carlfle. 

Hat't^r-ftiok, Dirk. A Dutch smug- 

fler captain, and a thorough and 
esperate villain, in Scott's novel of 
** Guy Manncring." His character 
is redeemed from utter sordidne.^ts 
and depravity only by his one vir- 
tue of integrity to liis employers. 
" I was always faithful to my ship- 
owners, always accounted for cargo 
to the last stiver." 

Hav'e-l^k the Dane. [Fr. Havtk^ 
It Danois.] The hero of an early 
French romance, the original of an 
ancient English romance of the same 
name, founded upon a story of the 
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Saxon era relating to the town of 
Grimaby, in Luiculnshire. 

Hawk'tl-bitea. The 8ame as Tityre 
Tm. ' See Tityrk Tus. 

Hawk'eye State. The State of Iowa; 
— said to be so named alter an In- 
dian chief, who was once a terror 
to voyayturs to its borders. 

Head of Africa. A name formerly 
given to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Hdad'risg, Cud'dle (or Cuthbert). 
A plowman in Lady Bellenden*s 
service, in Scott's novel of "Old 
MortaUty." 

Heart of Mid-IiO'thi-ftn. A poetical 
and popular name of the old jail in 
Edinourgh, the capital of the county 
of Mid-Lothian. It was taken down 
in 1817. One of Scott's novels bears 
this name as its title. 

"Heine. [Or. •H^n•l (Gr- ^ i2o»». 
Myth.) The gotldess of youth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the cup-bearer of the gods. She was 
banished from heaven on account of 
an unlucky fall. 



WrcathM BinUea, 
Bach M hang on Ifehe't) cheek. 
And love to uve in dimple sleek. 



MUton. 



Hec'$-te {$ometimes Anglicized hek'- 
4t). [Or. 'EKdrri.] (Or. if Bom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Jupiter and 
Latona; a mysterious divinity called 
Luna in heaven, Pinna on earth, and 
Hecatej or Proferpina^ in hell. In 
the latter character, she is described 
as a powerful and cruel goddess, of 
hideous appearance, having all the 
magical jwwers of the universe at 
her command, and sending upon the 
earth ail kinds of demons and terrible 
phantoms. 

Hec't^. [Or. 'Eicrwp.] ( Gr. <f Rem. 
Myth. ) The son of Priam, king of 
Troy, by Hecuba, and the bravest 
and' ablest of all the Trojan chiefs 
who fought against the Greeks. For 
a long time he gloriously defended 
Troy, but was at last slain in single 
combat by Achilles, who dragged his 
body in insulting triumph three times 
around the tomb of Patroclus and 
the waIN of the beleaguered citv. 
His exploits are sung by Homer m 



the ** Iliad.** One of the most beau- 
tiful and affecting as well as cele- 
brated episodes in this poem is that 
in which Hector takes leave of his 
wife and child at the Sc&'au gate 
before going into battle. 

Heo'tor de Ma'rys, Sir. A knight 
of the Hound Table, brother of Lan- 
celot du Lac. 

Hec'tdr of Germany. A title given 
bytHe old chroniclers to Joachim II., 
elector of Brandenburg (d. 1571). 

Hec'tdrj. See Tityre Tub. 

Hec'u-b$. [Gr. 'Eko^h.] ( Gr. <f Ram, 
Myth.) The second wife of Priam, 
king of Troy, and the mother of Paris 
and Hector. After the fall of Trov, 
she fell into the hands of the Greeks 
as a slave, and, according to one 
account, threw herself in despair into 
the sea. 

Heep, Uriah. A detestable char- 
acter in Dickens's novel of " David 
Copperfield," who. under the garb 
of the most abject numility, conceals 
a diabolic hatred and malignity. ^' I 
am well aware," quoth he, '' that I am 
the nmblest person going, let the 
other be who he may. My mother 
is likewise a very umule person. We 
live in a nunible abode. Master Cop- 
perfield, but have much to be thanx- 
ful for. My father's former calling 
was umble; he was a sexton." 

Heimdall (hlm'ditl). {Scnnd. Myth.) 
A god who stands as sentinel at the 
bridge of Bifrost, to prevent the 
giants ftx)m forcing their way into 
neaven. It is said of him, that he 
requires less sleep than a bird, that 
he can see to a distance of one hun- 
dred leagues, as well bv night as by 
day, and that he can hear the grass 
grow and also the wool on sheep's 
backs. See Gjallar. [Written also 
Heimdal.] 

Heir of the Bepublio. A name 
given to Napoleon Bonaparte, *' the 
plebeian child of the Revolution," 
who, in 1799, bv a bold cmip (Vetnt^ 
overthrew the l^irectory, and made 
himself First Consul ot* France with 
sovereign powers; and who, in 1804, 
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assumed the title of emperor, and 
d^troyed the last vestigeb ol democ- 
racy and treedom. 

Hel, w Hea$. (Scand. Myth.) The 
queen of tlie dead, daughter of the 
evil - hearted Loki and a giantess 
named Angurboda. bhe was iright- 
ful to behold, her aspect being tero- 
cious, and the upper part of her 
body black or livid trom congealed 
blood. Her abode (Uelheim) was a 
vast castle in Nitiheim, in the midst 
of eternal damp, snow, ice. and dark- 
ness. Here she received all who died 
of old ace or disease. She was an 
inexorable divinity, and would re- 
lease no one who had once entered 
her domain. 

UprtMe the king of men with Rpecd, 

And saddled straight hU coal-bUck iteed; 

Down the yawnlnc steep he rode, 

That leadf)*to Heltrn drear abode, 

Till ftiU before hi* fearleu eye«. 

The portaliinino of hell arise. Chray. 

^elen. [Gr. 'EXeioi, Lat. Helena.] 
{Gr. ^ Horn. Myth.) A daughter ot 
Jupiter and Leda, and the wife of 
Menelaus, king of Sparta. She was 
the most beautiful woman of her age. 
In the absence of her husband, Paris, 
son of Kuig Priam, carried her off to 
Troy, whicli was the cause of the ten 
years' war against that city, and of 
Its linal destruction. 

Helen, Burd. See Burd Helen. 

HePe-n$. 1. See Helen. 

2. A ladv in Shake^^peare's ** Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream," in love 
with Demetnus. 

3. The heroine of Shakespeare's 
"All '8 Well that Ends Well," dis- 
tinguished for her romantic passion 
for Bertram, and her patient endur- 
ance of the moi't adverse fortune. 

4Qr~ " There was nerer, perhaps, a more 
beautifiil picture of a woman's lore, 
cherished in B(>cret; not self-consuming 
in silent lanKuishment ; not pining in 
thought; not passive and * desponding 
orer its idol ; ' but patient and hopeful ; 
strong in its own intensity, and sustained 
by itsownfondfnith. . . . The situation 
of Helena is the most painftil and de- 
grading in which a woman can be placed. 
8he is poor and lowly ; she lores a roan 
[Bertram] who is &r liter superior in rank, 
who repays her lore with indifference, 
and rqjects her hand with scorn. She 



marries him against his will ; he leavKi 
her, with contumvly, on the day of thdr 
marriage, and makes bis return to bet 
arms depend on conditions apparently 
impos«ible. All the circumstances and 
details with which llelena Ih surrounded 
are shocking to our feelings, and woand- 
ing to our delicacy ; and yet the beautr 
of the character is made to triumph otq 
*11" Mrs. Jameson. 

HePe-nft, The Patient. A character 
in an old p)pular tale, reproduced in 
Germany by Tieck. 

HePe-nu8. [Gr. 'EAejHK.l (Gr. 4 
Rom. Myth. ) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and a celebrated soothsayer. 

He-li'l-dds. [Gr. *HAui«*«.] (Gr.^ 
Rirm. Myth. ) Daughters of Hel ios or 
Sol (the sun), changed into poplars 
on account of their errief at the oeatb 
of their brother Phaethon. Theii 
names were Lampethusa, Lampetia, 
and Phaethusa. 

Hel1-o6n. [Gr. 'EAurwv.] A moun- 
tain of Bocotia, in Greece, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses. 

From Helicon'f harmoniont apringa 
A thouuind rilla their mazy progreaa take. 

Grog, 

Heli-os. [Gr. 'HAmk.] (Gr. Mt^*.) 
The sun-god ; identified in later times 
with Apollo or Phcebus. Hje corre- 
sponds to the Roman SoL 

Heiae. [Gr. "eaai,.] {Gr. ^ /?««. 
Myth.) A daughter of Athamas ai d 
Nephele. With her brother Phrixus, 
she tied, on a golden fleeced ram, from 
her step-mother Ino to Calchas, but 
fell into the strait called after her the 
Hellespont. 

Hel.Te'ti-$ (23). The Latin name of 

Switzerland ; sometimes used in mod* 

em poetry. 

See trom the aahea of Hetrttia't pHe 
The whitened akull of old Senretua amilel 

iMmei. 

Henrlette {Fr. pron. 6n're-et', 62). 
A daughter of Chrysale in Moli^re's 
comedy, "Les Ferames Savantes." 
Her name has become proverbial in 
the French language as a t^'pe of a 
perfect woman. 

He-ph8B8'tu8. [Gr.'H^ourrof.] (Myth.) 
The Greek name of the god called 
Vulcan by the Komans. See Vul- 
can. 
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He'pt(9). [Gr. 'Hpa, 'Hpr,.] (Myth.) 
The Greek name of the wife of Jupi- 
ter, called Juno by the iiomans. See 

J UNO. 

Hdr'f-dlei'dsB. [Gr. *Hp<MAer5ai.] (Gr. 
<f Horn, Myth). The de.scendaiits of 
Hercules. See Hercules. 

Heraoles. See Hercules. 

Her'oa-lds. [Gr. 'HpaicA^?.] ( Gr. <f 
Run, Myth.) A son of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, the most famous hero of 
fabulous history, remarkable for his 
great strength, and for his many 
wonderful achievements, particularly 
his performance of twelve labors im- 
posed upon him by his kinsman 
Eurystheus. These were, 1. To 
destroy a lion which haunted the 
mountain valley of Nemea. 2. To kill 
a formidable hydra which infested the 
forest and marsh of Lerna. (See 
Hydra.) 3. To capture a swift stag, 
with golden antlers and brazen feet, 
which belonged to Diana. 4. To 
take alive a wild boar which ravaged 
the neighborhood of Erymanthus. 
5. To cleanse the Augean stables. 
(See AuoEAS.) 6. To slay certain 
frightful carnivorous birds that deso- 
lated the country near Lake Styra- 
phalis, tn Arcadia. 7. To bring alive 
to Eurystheus a remarkable mad bull 
belonging to Minos, king of Crete. 8. 
To obtain the mares of Diomedes, king 
of the Bistones in Thrace, which fed 
on human flesh. 9. To procure the 
girdle of Hippolyta, queen of the 
Amazons. 10. To kill the monster 
Geryon, and bring his herds to Ar- 
gos. (See Geryon.) 11. To obtain 
certain golden apples which were 
concealed in the srardens of the Ues- 
peride.s. (See Hesperides.) 12. 
To bring from tlie infernal regions 
the three-headed dog Cerberus. ( See 
Cerberus.) To these " twelve 
labors** must be added many other 
exploits, such as his strangling two 
serpents sent by Juno to destroy him 
while yet an infant ; his battles with 
the Centaurs and with the Giants; his 
participation in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ; his liberation of Prometheus 
and Theseus ; and the like. It is re- 
ated by the sophist Prodicus, that 



Hercules in his youth met the god- 
desses ot Pleasure and Virtue at the 
cross-ways, and that each endeavored 
to persuade him to become her vo- 
tary ; but he rejected the charms of 
Pleasure, and chose Virtue to be the 
constant companion of his life. (See 
Dejanira and Hylas.) [Called 
also Alciues^ after his grandfather Al- 
cseus.] 

The old world knew nothing of Conversion : 
inatend of an " Ecce Homo " [Behold the Man ! 
See John xix. 5], they had only aome Clioice 
ciHercuU*. Carlylt. 

Heretios, Hammer of. See Ham- 
mer OP Heretics. 

Hermann (h&Pman). The hero of 
Goethe's poem entitled ** Hermann 
und Dorothea." 



The aim of the " Hermann and 
Dorothea " is " in an epic crucible to flree 
from its dross the pure human existence 
of a small German town, and at the same 
time mirror in a small glass the great 
movements and changes of the world's 
stage." Goethe^ Trans. 

Her'mdf. [Gr. "Epu^.] (J/y^A.) The 
Greek name of Mercury. See Mer- 

CURY. 

Her'mi-$. A lad^ in Shakespeare's 
" Midsummer - Night's Dream," in 
love with Lysander. 

H^-mi'o-ne. [Gr. 'Ep^uiio}.] {Gr.if 
Jiam. Myth.) 1. The only daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen, celebrated 
for her beauty. She became the wife 
of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), the son 
of Achilles ; but, naving been previ- 
ously promised to Orestes, whom she 
loved, the latter procured the assas- 
sination of Pyrrhus, and carried her 
off and married her. 

2. The heroine of the first three 
acts of Shakespeare's *' Winter's 
Tale." 

49" ^* She Is the wife of Leontes, king 
of Sicilia, and, though in the prime of 
beauty and womanhood, Is not repre- 
sented in the first bloom of youth. Her 
huxband. on slight grouiids, suspects her 
of infidelity with hU friend Polixenes, 
king of Boliemia. The suspicion once 
admitted, and working on a jealous, pas- 
sionate, and vindictive mind, becomo a 
settled and confirmed opinion. Hcrmione 
is thrown into a dunseon ; her new-born 
infant is talcen from her, and, by the order 
of her husband, frantic with jealousy. 
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•xpneed to death on a desert rhnre ; she 
is tierself brought to a public trinl for 
treatfou and iucoDtiaency, U<^teui8 her- 
self nobly, and Im prououucud innoi-eut 
by the oracle. But. at the very moment 
that she ifl acquitted, she learns the death 
of the prince, her son, who, 

* ConceivinE the diahunor of bin mother. 
Had 8traignt decUued, drooped, took it deep- 

Fastened and fixed the shame on *t in hlmaelf, 
Threw off hit npirit, upnetilt!, and bleep, 
And downnicht lauxuuihed.' 

f)he swoons away with grief, and her sup- 
posed death conclude!* the third act. Tne 
two last acts are occupied witn tne adven- 
tures of her daughter Perdita ; and with 
the r».Htoration of Perdit^i to the arms of 
her mother, and the reconciliation of Her- 
mioue and Leonte.^, the piece concludes. 
Such, in few words, is the dramatic Mtu- 
ation. The character of Ucrmione exhib- 
its what is never found in the other sex, 
but rarely in our own, — yet 80uietime.<<, 
— dignity without pride, love without 
passion, and tenderness without weak- 
ness." Mrs. Jameson. 

Hermod (her'mod, or h6r'in6d). 
{Sc'ind. Mtfth,) A son of Odiu, aiid 
the messenger of the gods. 

He'ro(9). [Gr. 'Hpw.] 1. {Gr. <f- 
Rom. MtfOi,) A beautiful priestess 
of Venus at Sestos, in Thrace, be- 
loved by Leander of Abydos, who 
repeatedly swam across the Helles- 
pont to visit her; but, he being at 
length unfortunately dmwned, she 
threw herself, in despair, into the sea. 
2. Daughter of Leonato, and a 
friend of Beatrice, in Shakespeare's 
" Much Ado about Nothing." 



'^ The character of Hero is well con- 
trasted with that of Beatrice, and their 
mutual attachment is very btttutiful and 
natural. When they are both on the 
scene together, Hero has but little to say 
for herself; Beatrice asserts the rule of a 
master-spirit, eclipses her by her mental 
superiority, abashes her by her raillery, 
dictates to her, answers for her, and 
would fain inspire her gentle-hearted 
cousin with some of her own aMurance. 
. . . But Shakespeare knew well how to 
make one character subonlinate to anoth- 
er, without sacrificing the slightest por- 
tion of its effect ; and Hero, added to her 
grace an<l softness, and all the interest 
which attache.<« to her as the sentimental 
heroine of the play, possesses an intel- 
lectual beauty of her own. When she 
has Be«i trice at an advantage, she repays 
her, with interest, in the severe, but most 



animated and elegant picture she dntn 
of her cousin's iuifNjrious character lad 
unbridled levity of tongue.'' 

Mrs. JamesM. 

H6r'5ii, Robert. A pseudonym under 
which John i^iiikerton { l'758-184»>) 
published a work, entitled " Letters 
on Literature," distinguished for its 
strange system of spelling, as well as 
for tlie singular opinions advanced in 
it on the value of the Greek aod 
Roman writers. 

Hero of the Nile. A samame often 
given to Horatio Nelson (1758-1805), 
the illustrious naval commander of 
England, who, on the first of August, 
17U8, with a greatly inferior force, 
attacked, and neatly destroyed, a 
French fleet under the conmiand of 
Brueys, in Aboukir Bay. 

He-ro8'tr$-tu8. [Gr. 'Hpoarpam.] 
An Ephesian, who, to acquire im- 
perishable fame, set (ire to the mag- 
nilicent temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
B. c. 356. He was tortured to death 
for the deed, and a decree was passed 
that no one should mention his name 
under pain of capital punishment; 
but the efl^ect produced was exactly 
the opposite of that which was intend- 
ed. [Called also Eratogtratus.] 

Hgr'thft. {Teutonic Myt?i.) A per- 
sonification of the earth*. Hertha was 
worshiped bv the ancient Germans 
and the Anglo-Saxons, as well as by 
the Norsemen. The name is st>me- 
timcs used as a synonym of Frigga- 
See Fkicjoa. 

Her Trippa (ef tr?p'p4'). The name 
of one of the characters in Rabelais* 
" Pantagruel " 

4gj* " Her Trippa is undoubtedly Hen- 
ricus Cornelius A^rippa burlesqued. Hff 
is Henrinis, or Hfrricux^ or perhnps al- 
ludes to Hrrr., because he was a German, 
and AiT'ippa is turned into Trippa, to 
play upon the word tripe." Mottntx. 

He-8i'o-ne. [Gr. 'HaMJio,.] (Gr. 4 
Rom. Mf/fk.) A daughter of Laom- 
edon, king of Troy, rescued from a 
sea-monster by Hercules, and given 
in marriage to Telamon, to whom 
she bore Teucer. 

He8-p6rl-dd9. [Gr. 'EtrwepiS*^.] {dr. 
4" Rom. Myth.) Three n^^nnph^ 
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dAughters of Hesperus, — or, as some 
say, of Erebus ana Nox, — aud guard- 
ians of the golden apples which Juno, 
on her marriage with J upiter, received 
from Terra, and which were kept in 
a garden on an island beyond Mount 
Atlas, in Africa. The tree which bore 
them was watched by a huge dragon. 

Hea'pe-ru8. [Gr. "Emrtpo^.] ( Or. <f 
Rom. Myth.) A perHonitication of the 
evening star, worshiped with divine 
honors. According to one form of 
the legend, he was the son of Cepha- 
lus and Aurora ; according to another 
form, the son of lapetus and Asia. 
Diodorus calls him a son of Atlas, 
and saj'^s that he was fond of astron- 
omy, and that once, after having 
ascended Mount Atlas to observe the 
stare, he disappeared, and was seen 
on earth no more. 

Hes'ti-^ [Gr. 'Ejrria.] {Gr. MyOi.) 
The Greek name of the gocfdess 
worshiped by the Romans as Vtsta. 
See Vesta. 

Hi'ft-wft'th^* A mythical personage 
of^ miraculous birth, believed by the 
North American Indians to have been 
sent among them to clear their rivers, 
forests, and fishing-grounds, and to 
teach them the arts of peace. The 
stor^ of Hiawatha has been made the 
subject of a poem by Longfellow. 

Hl-bdr'ni-ft. The Latin name of 
Ireland, often used in modem poetr}'. 

Hiok'^thrift, Thomas, or JvmIl. 
The name of a famous character in 
an old legendary tale of the same 
name, doubtless' a popular corrup- 
tion of an ancient Northern romance. 
He is described as a poor laborer 
of the time of William the Con- 
queror, and the possessor of super- 
human strength, which enabled dim 
to accomplish achievements so won- 
derful, and of such public importance 
and benefit, that he was knighted by 
his grateful king, and made governor 
of East Anglia, or Thanet. See 
"Qu. Rev.," No. XLL art. V. 

When A mmn tits down to write s hlntoty, 
thoneh it hi but the hbtory of Jack llicka- 
thrift or Tom Thumb, he known no more 
than his heeU what l«t« and confounded 
hindrmncM he la to meet with in his way. 

Sterne. 



Hieronsnno. See Jerontmo. 

High^heeU. A faction or party in 
Lilliput opposed to ihe Low-heels. 
1 hese panics were so called from the 
high and low heels of their shoes, by 
which they respectivelv distinguished 
themselves. The lligh-heels, it was 
alleged, were most agreeable to the 
ancient constitution of the empire, 
but the emperor made use only of 
Low-heels in the administration of 
the government. Under these desig- 
nations, Swift satirized the High- 
church and Low-church parties of 
his time, or the Whigs and Tories. 
See Gulliver and Liluput. 

Highl a n d Mary. Mary Campbell. 
Bums's firet love, the subject ot 
some of his most beautiful songs, 
and of the elegy, "To Mary in 
Heaven." 

Hm'doo;. A cant name given to the 
"Know-nothing" or Native- Ameri- 
can party in the United States, Dan- 
iel Ullman, their candidate for the 
Presidency, having been charged 
with being a native of Calcutta. 

Hip'po-ore'ne {the English potts aome- 
timts pi'onounct it in three syUttbUsy 
hip'po-kreen). [Gr. 'iinroitpTi*^.] A 
fountain near Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses, and fabled to have been 
produced by a stroke of Pegasus's 
noof. Longfellow has made use of 
this myth in his " Pegasus in Pound." 
See Pegasus. 

Oh fin- a bealcer ftill of the warm South, 
Fuli of the true, the bhiiihftil Hinpocrene, 
With beaded bubble* winking at the brim I 

Ktati. 

Hip'po-d^mi'4. [Gr. 'InwoUfitta.] 
( Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) The real name 
of Briseis, the beloved slave of Achil- 
les. See Bribeis. 

Hip-port-t$. [Gr. linroXuTTy.] 1. 
(Gr. ^ Rom. Afvfh.) A que3n of 
the Amazons, and daughter of Mars, 
slain by Hercules, according to one 
account, but, according to another, 
conquered by Theseus, who married 
her, and had' by her his son Hippolv- 
tus. [Written also H i p p o 1 y t e.] 

The worthy Doctor . . . magnanimounly 
aupprenKd hl» own inclination to become the 
Theeeus to this Uippoltfta^ in deference to th« 
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rtgbt* of hoBpitality, which enjoined him to 
forbear intemrvnce with the pletuurable pur- 
•oiti of hU youiig friend. ikr W. icott. 

2. Queen of the Ama/on:$, in 
Shakespeare's *' Mitbummer-Night's 
Dream." 

Hip-pol'y-tU8. [Gr. *Iinr<JAvTov.] ( Gr. 
if Hirm. Myth.) A son of These ils, 
king of Athens, by Antiope or Hip- 
poly ta. His step-mother, l*haidra, — 
the second wife of Theseus, — fell in 
love with him, but, finding that her 
passion was not responded to, she ac- 
cused him to her husband of attempts 
upon her chastity; the king in liis 
rage cursed him, and prayed for his 
destruction, whereupon he was thrown 
ih>m his chariot and drao;ged to death 
by his horses, ^sculapms, however, 
restored him to life, and Diana placed 
him, under the name of Virbius, and 
under the protection of the nymph 
Egeria, in tne grove of Aricia, where 
he afterward received divine honors. 

Hip-poxn'e-don. [Gr. 'imtoiiihuiv.^ 
(Gr. (f Rom. Myth.) One of the 
seven Grecian chiefs who engagad in 
the siege of Thebes. 

Hip-pom'e-ndf. [Gr. 'imrou^i^.] 

{Gr. tf Rom. Myth.) A Grecian 

prince who conquered Atalanta in a 

race, and thus obtained her as his 

wife. See Atalanta. 

Even here, in this rejjion nf wondeni, I find 
That lixht-fuoted Fancy leaves Truth far be- 
hind; 
Or, at least, like Hij(*ponunf», turns her astray 
By the golden illusions he flings in her wiv. 

T. Moare. 

Hip-pot'$-dd9. [Gr. 'iwworaSi^ ] {Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) A name given to 
^otus, as the grandson of Hippotes. 
See ^OLUS. 

He . . . questioned every gnst of rugged 
wings 

That blows from off each beakM promon- 
tory I . • . 

And sage Itlppotade* their answer brings, 

That notabUut was from his dungeon Htmved. 

ifiltOH- 

Hi'ren (9). [A corruption of Irene.] 
The heroine of an old plav bv George 
Peele, entitled "The Turkish Ma- 
homet, and Hiren, the fair Greek; " 
referred to bv Pistol, in Shakespeare's 
"King Henry IV.," Part H., a. ii., 
8C. 4. The name is proverbially 
used by the writers of that day to 
designate a strumpet. 



" Come, come,** exclaimed Oldbaek; ** wliat 
is the meaning of all thisir Have we pA 
Hiren hen: t We 'U have no swaggering bene, 
youngsters." dir M . AiMt 

Hia-pa'ni-^ The ancient Latin name 
of ^pain; sometimes used in modem 
poetry. 

Hob'bI-did'^9e. The name of one 
of the tiends mentioned by Shake- 
speare in ** Lear" (a. iv., sc. 1), and 
taken from Harsnet's " Declarauua 
of Egregious Popish lmpo»turei^" 

See FLlBBERTICilBBET, 1. [Wnttco 

Hopdance in a. iii., sc. 6. J 
Hotibtditianee, prince of dumbness. iSkcJe. 

Hob'gob^lin. A name formerly given 
to the merry spirit usually called 
Puck^ or Rooin Guodftlhw. 

4^ *^ Goblin is the French gobelin, 
German kobold; Hob ia Ko6, Hobin, Bob ; 
jujkt aa Hodge ia Roger. ^* Keigktiey. 

Those tliat Jlobifoblin call yon, and swe^ 

Puck. 
You do their work, and they shall have good 
luck. S*ak. 

Hob'i-iioL A name given by Spen- 
ser, in his *' Shepherel's Calendar," 
to Gabriel Harvey ( 1546-1630), a per- 
sonal friend, a respectable poet and 
f)ro8e - writer, and one of the most 
earned persons of his age. [Writ- 
ten also H o b b i n o 1.] 

Hob'o-mokTco. The name of an 
evil spirit among the North American 
Indians. 

Hob'son, Tobias (-sn). A carrier 
who lived at Cambridge (Eng.) in 
the seventeenth century. He kept a 
stable, and let out horses, but oblitred 
each customer to take the one which 
stood next to the door. Hence the 
proverbial expression, " Hobson's 
choice," used to denote a choice 
without an alternative. 

Hoous, Humphrey. A nickname 
used to designate the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in Arbuthnot's " Histor>* of 
.Tohn Bull." 

Hddeken (hii'dft-ken, 46). [Ger., lit- 
tle hat.] A famous German kobold, 
or domestic fairy servant ; — so called 
because he always wore a little felt 
hat pulled down over his face. 

Hod«:e. The goodman of Gammer 
Gurton, in the old play of " Gammer 
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B Needle." See Gurton, 

tib'ddbf, 46). (Scand. Myth.) 
god who destroyed his broth- 

ur, at the iiistigutiou of Loki, 
meaning to do »o. He is tiie 
night and darkness, as Bal- 

of light and day. [Written 

6 d, H o d e r.] 

r'nd^. 1. See Judith. 
T. ( Thubal) holifftmt.] The 
>f a pedaut hving in Paris, 
whose care Gargantua, in 
s' romance of this name, is 
tor instruction. 

Ln imperfect anagram ofJoh. 
reoj or Johannes i^lorio.] A 
c schoohnaster, in 8hake- 
j " Love's Labor's Lost," fan- 
\y vain of his empty knowl- 
bee £upuu£S. 

Under the name of Holofemes^ 
earv ridicules John Florio (d. 
le philologist and lexicogrupher, 
•y himself* The Keeolute.' . . . 
iracter of Uolofernes, however, 
»ricatures tne peculiar folly and 
ion of Florio, holds up to ridicule, 
ame time, the general pedantry 
•ary affectations of the age ; and 

theee, rery particularly, the ab- 
loratioQ* Thich Lyly bad intro- 

Drake. 

Lianoe. [Fr. La Sainfe Alii- 
(Hist.) A league of the sov- 
of Europe, proposed by the 
•r Alexander of Rusi^tia, Sept. 
», after the defeat of Napoleon 
erioo, and founded upon the 
It religion should be made the 
r international politics. The 
ablishing this alliance was 
by Alexander, Francis of 
, and Frederick William of 
, and consisted of a declara- 
t the principles of Christian- 
uld be the basis of internal 
tration and of public policy. 
les so indefinite led in time to 
ns of justice, and the league 
c*ame a conspiracy of the gov- 
ts against tne woples. The 
r England and France acced- 
iie alliance, and, in 1818, a 
» was held at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
h a Declaration of the five 
!i8 was issued, stating that 



the object of the alliance was peace 
and ItgiliiiuUt stabUiiy. England 
and France atterward withdrew irum 
tills union, as its views became more 
pronounced, and France at the pres- 
ent time occupies a position hostile to 
it, A special article or tlie treaty of 
alliance excluded for ever the mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte iamily trom 
any European throne! 

Holy Bottle, Oracle of the. An 
imaginary oracle in search of which 
Pautagruel, in Rabelais' romance of 
this name, visits various islands, ac- 
companied by his triend Panuige. 
See Panukoe. 



^ The last place at which they arrive 
is Lantern-land (see Island of LxNTKaNS), 
where the oracular bottle is kept in an 
alabaster fount m a magnificent temple. 
Being conducted hither, the attendant 
prieiitesA throwH something into the fount, 
on which the water begins to bubble, and 
the word Trine ! (Drink) is heard to pro- 
ceed f>om the bottle, wliich the priestess 
declares to be the most auspicious re- 
sponse pronounced while she has offi- 
ciated in the temple. They accordingly 
all partake of Falernian wine ; and with 
their ravings and prophesyings under the 
inspiration of Bacchanalian enthusiasm 
the romance ends. 

They were left In all the dintreMeR of desire 
tmaatiiified, — Haw their doctors, tlie Parch- 
mentariani, the Brawariann, the Turpenta- 
riana, on one side, the Popish doctors on the 
other, like Panta^miel and hiH rompanionn in 
quest of the Oracle q/'tM ^oU/e, all embarked 
out of sight Sterne. 

Holy City* A designation bestowed 
by various nations upon the city 
which is regarded as the center of 
their religious worship and traditions. 
By the Jews and Christians, Jerusa- 
lem is so called. By the Mohamme- 
dan nations, the name is applied to 
Mecca and Medina. By the Hindus, 
Benares is regarded as the Holy City. 
By the Indian Mohammedans, Alla- 
habad is so called. In the time of 
the Incas, the name was given to 
Cuzco, where there was a great tem- 
ple of the sun, to which pilgrims re- 
sorted from the furthest borders of 
the empire. 

Holy Oraal. See St. Graal. 

Holy Island. 1. A name formerly 
pven to Ireland, on account of its 
innumerable multitude of saints. 
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eOTnmlmionen. After dome delay, it was 
determiiifd by the Abbot of Glastonbury 
to give them up ; and, for want of m Mife 
mode of convening theoi, it was decided 
that the most likely to avoid their being 
seised by any but thoi^c for whom they 
were intended, was to send them in a 
pasty, which should be forwarded as a 

E resent to one of the commiSKioners in 
ondon. The safest messenger, and least 
likelv to excite nuspicion, was considered 
to be a lad named Jack Homer, who was 
a son of poor parents living in the neigh- 
borhood of the grange^ The lad set out 
on his journey on foot, laden with the 
pasty. It was a weary road, and England 
not being so thickly inhabited as now. he 
■at down to rest in as snug a corner as ho 
could find by the way -side. Hunger, too, 
overcame him, and he was at a loss what to 
do, when he bethought himself that there 
would be no harm in tasting ever so little 
of the pasty which he was carrying. He 
therefore inserted his thumb under the 
crust, when, lo ! there was nothing but 
parchments. Whether that allayed his 
hunger then or not, I cannot say ; but, 
although he could not read or under- 
stand these parchments, yet he thought 
they might be valuable. He therefore 
took one of the parchments and pocketed 
it. and pursued his journey with the rest 
of his pasty. Upon his delivering his 
parcel, it was perceived that one of the 
chief deeds ( the deed of the Mells [Wells ? ] 
Abbey estates) was mi»«ing ; and, as it was 
thought that the Abbot had withheld it, 
an order was straightway sent for his ex- 
ecution. But the sequel was, that, af- 
ter the monasteries were despoiled, there 
was found in the poestession of the family 
of Jack Horner a pii-ce of parchment 
which was, in fact, the title-deed of Mells 
[Wells ? ] Abbey and l«nds ; and that was 
^ the plum ' which little Jack Homer had 
unwittingly become posses^^ of. The 
Abbot Whiting was executed for with- 
holding the deeds. This is the tale as 
told to me.'^ 

"No, I a'n't, dlr," replied the fkt boy. iiUrt- 
ingupfrom a mnote corner, where, like the 
patron ««int of fat boyji, — the immortal Cor- 
ner,— he had been flovourinRa ChriKtmaii pic, 
thoush not with the conlnewi and dcliltorauon 
which characterized that young gentleman'* 
proceedmg. Dieheru. 

Horn Oate. One of "two gates of 
sleep " in the under-world, spoken 
of by Virgil in the " Jilneid," Book 
VI., one of which is marie of horn, 
the other of shining white ivory. 
Through that of horn, true visions or 
dreams are sent up to men. 

So too the Necklace, though we mw it van- 



iah through the Oam Gate of Dream*, nd ii 
my opinion man shall never iuur« behokl it, 
yet iu activity ceaM» not, nor will. CoH/e. 

Homie, Auld. See Auld Horxie. 

Horse LatitadeB. A name given by 
seamen to a bank or region of calms 
in the Atlantic Ocean, between the 
parallels of 30*» and 36** N. The 
name is said to be derived from the 
circumstance that vessels forraeriy 
bound from New England to the 
West Indies, with a deck -load of 
horses, were often delayed in this 
calm belt, and, for want of water, 
were obliged to throw the annuals 
overboard. 

Hor-ten'si-o. A suitor to Bianct, 
in Shakespeare's *' Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Ho'ru8(9). [Gr. •Opo«.] (Myth.) Tht 
Eg\T)tian god of the sun, correspond- 
ing to the Grecian ApoUo. He wa< a 
son of Osiris and Isis, and along with 
his mother avenged his father's death 
by vanquishing Typhon in a great 
battle (see Osikis), and taking his 
place as king of the gods. He » 
often represented as a child seated 
on a lotus-flower, with his finger on 
his lips, and hence has been regard- 
ed as the god of silence. His wor- 
ship extended to Greece, and even to 
Rome. 

Hot'spur. An appellation for a perscm 
of a warm or vehement disposition, 
and therefore given to the famous 
Harry Percy. The allusion is to one 
who ' rides * in hot haste, or spiurs 
hotly. 

ft 

It is probable that he . . . forsmi, amid th« 
hundreds of thou«andi« which Paris contains, 
what small relation the number of his own 
IHithAd and devoted fbllowcra borr. not only 
til thoMO who were perilonaly enfcajEed in fhe- 
tions hostile to him. but to the great roasa, 
who. In Jfyttftur'n phrase^ loved their own 
abopa or bams better than his honae. 

Sir W. Seotu 

Hot'spur of Debate. A sobriquet 

fiven bv Macaulay to the Earl of 
>crby (h. 1799), on account of his 
fiery' invective and vehemence of 
declamation. 
Hours. See Hoil«. 
House of Fame. The title of a cele- 
brated poem of Chaucer's, and the 
name of a magnificent palace de- 
scribed in it as built upon a mountain 
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of ice, and supported by rows of 
pillars, on whicn are inl^cribed the 
named of the most illustriouH poets. 
Here the goddess Fame, seated on 
her throne, dispenses her capricious 
and unju8t judgments to the crowds 
who come to solicit her favors. 
Houssain, Prince. See Prince 

UOUSSAIN. 

Houybnlinnis. A name given by 
Swift, in his imaginary " Travels 
into seyeral Remote Nations of the 
World, by Lemuel Gulliver," to a 
race of horses endowed with reason. 
The word seems intended to be sug- 
gestive of the whinnying of a horse. 
It is a dissyllable, and may be pro- 
nounced hoo-inmz', or hoo'fnmz, but 
the voice should properly be qua- 
vered in sounding the n. 

K>7. would kind Jove mr omnt no dispose 
To nymn harmonioua UfntyknknmM through 

the note, 
I 'd call thee Hoityhnhnm^ that high-sounding 

name; 
Thy children's noses all should twang the 

same. rope. 

•* True, true, — ajr, too true," replied the 
Dominie, hie Itouvhnhnm laugh sinking into 
an hysterical giggle. Sir W. Scott. 

If the Houffhnhnnu should ever catch me, 




take, and how he would have to uae them. 

JJolmes. 

fiM'e, MiB8. A personage who figures 
in Richardson's novel of *' Clarissa 
Harlowe." 

MS^ **■ Miss Howe is an admirably 
sketched character drawn in strong con« 
trast to that of Clarissa, yet worthy of 
being her friend, with more of worldly per- 
spicacity, though less of abstracted prin- 
elple, and who, when they argue upon 
points of doubt and delicacy, is often 
able, by going directly to the quetition at 
Imue, to start the game, while her more 
gifted correspondent does but beat the 
bush. Her high spirit and disinterested 
devotion fbr her friend, acknowledging, 
as she does on all occasions, her own in- 
feriority, show her in a noble iwint of 
Tlew." Sir W. SeoU. 

Hubbard, and Hubberd, Mother. 
See Mother Hubbard, and Mother 
Hubberd. 

Hub of the Universe. A jocular 
designation of the state -house in 
Boston, Massachusetts, originating 
with the American humorist, Oliver ' 



"Wendell Holmes ; sometimes ex- 
tended, in its application, to the city 
itself. 

Hu'di-brftB. The title and hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem bv Samuel 
Butler (1000-1080). HudiWas is a 
Presbyterian iust ice, of the time ofthe 
Conimonwealth, who, fired with the 
same species of madness as the Don 
Quixote of Ce^^'antes, sets out (in 
company with his njuire, Ralph, an 
Independent clerk, with whom he is 
almost always engaged in contro- 
versy) to correct abuses, and to en- 
force the observ'ance of the strict 
laws enacted bv parliament for the 
suppression of tlie sports and amuse' 
ments of the people. 

49^ Butler is said to have taken the 
name of his hero ftt>m the old romances 
of chivalry, Sir Hugh de Bras being the 
appellation of one of the knights of Ar- 
thur's fobulous Round Table. A ''Sir 
Huddibras " figures in Spenser's *' Faery 
Queen, '^ and is described a<« '' an hardy 
man.*' but '' more hugi* in strength than 
wise in works." *' Huddibras " was also 
the name of a fHbulous king of England, 
who is ><aid to have found«'d Canterbury, 
Winchester, and Shaftesbury. 

He became wretched enotigrh. A» was natu- 
ral, with haggard ncarcUv threatening him in 
the distxincc, and ro venemcnt h soul lan- 
guiahing in restlrM inaction, and forced there- 
by, like Sir Ifudibrfu't sword by rust, 
" To eat into itself, fer lack 
Of something else to hew and hack 1 " 

Cttrlvle. 

Hu{c'§in9 and Mug'iinf. A jocular 
embodiment of vulgar pretension. 

4^ It has been suggested that these 
names are a corruption of Honge en Mo- 
gendt (high and mighty), words occur- 
ring in the style of the States General of 
Holland, much ridiculed by English writ- 
ers of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, as, for example, in the following 
couplet : — 

But r hare sent him fbr n token 

To your Low-Countiy Hogen Moaen. 

Hu/libreu. 

JEy " Although we hare never felt the 
least inclination to indulge in conjectural 
etymology, ... we cannot refniiii, for 
once, from noticing the curious coin- 
cidence between the name-'* of Odin's 
ravens, Uugin and Munin. — Mind and 
Memory, — and those of two piTt^onHgfs 
who figure po often in onr comic literature 
as Me<isrs. Huggins and Mugfdns. . • . 
Should this ronjfcture, for it is nothing 
else, be well founded, one of the moel 
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t-ao'$hU8. [Gr. laxxov]' ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A poetic surname of Bacchus. 

I&Qh'i-mo (yakl-ino). The name of 
an Italian villain, in Shaket^peare's 
*» Cymbeline," celebrated for the art, 
address, audacity, and ill success, 
with whicu he attempts the chastity 
of Imogen, the wife of Fosthumus, 
and lor the daring unposture by 
which he conceals the defeat of his 
project, 

1 know where she kept that packet ihe had, 
— and can vteal In and out ox her cliuinber 
like iachiiao. Thackeiaif. 

lago (e-3'go). The " ancient," or en- 
sign, of Othello, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of this name; "a bemg of 
motiveless malignitv, passionless, self- 
assessed, skeptical of all truth and 
purity, — the abstract of the reasoning 
power in the highest state of activity, 
but without love, without veneration, 
a being next to devil, and only not 
quite devil, and yet a character which 
Shakespeare has attempted and exe- 
cuted without scandal." 

Richard Plantagenet waa one of those, who, 
in loifo't word*, would not »er\e God bccaiij* 
it wail the Devil who l>ade liim. Air W . Scott. 

1-ap'e-tua. [Gr. *\airtr6v.] (Gr. 4 
Bam. Afyth.) A Titan or a giant, 
the father of Atlas, Prometheus, and 
Epimetheus, regarded by the Greeks 
as the ancestor of the human race. 

l-be'ri-4 (9). [Gr. •I^T,pia.] The 
Greek name of Spain; sometimes 
used by ancient Latin authors, and 
also in modem poetry. 
Art thou too fkUen, T&^na f Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak a* we? 

Io'4-ruB. [Gr. 'Uopo*.! ( Or. ^ Bom. 
MyOi.) A son of Uaedalus, who, 
flying with his father out of Crete, 
soared so high that the sun melted 
his wings, and he fell into the sea, 
— which was called after hhn the 
Icarian Sea. 

BelleUle !• an Imaginatj «tin-|tod; hut the 

• noor Icaruf, tempted alof\ in that mnnncr into 

file eamcut element*, and moltine at once 

into quilla and rag., U a tragic reaUty '^^^^^ 



i-dom'e-netSl8. [Gr. iSo^tcwvc.] ( Gr. 
4" Bom. Myth.) A king of Crete, 
celebrated for his beauty, and for his 
bravery at the siege of Troy, whither 
he led the Cretans. He was banished 
from his dominions by his own sub- 
jects for bringing a plague upon them 
m consequence of sacrilicing his son 
on account of a vow which he hid 
made to Neptune in a tempest. 

Iduna (e-doo'nft.) {Scand. Myth.) The 
soddess of youth, and the wife of 
Bragi. She was the guardian of the 
apples of immortality, the juice of 
which gave the gods perpetual youth, 
health, and beauty. [Written also 
I dun, Idunna.] 

I-ggr'n&(4). The beautiful wife of Gor- 
lois, Diike of Tintadiel, or Tintacel, 
in Cornwall, and mother of the illus- 
trious Arthur, by Uther, a legendary 
king of Britain, whom Merlin, the 
renowned magician, changed into the 
semblance of Goriois, thus enabling 
him to impose upon the duke's wife, 
for whom he hacl conceived a violent 
passion. [ W ritten also I g e r n e and 
Y guerne.] 

l-li'o-ne<l8. [Gr. •lXioiw«.] (Gr. 4 
Bom. Afyth.) 1. A son of Niobe, 
unintentionally killed, while praymg, 
bv Apollo. 
'2. A Trojan, distinguished for his 
eloquence. 

I11-thy'i-4 (20). [Gr. EiAei^wia.] {Gr. 
Myth.) The goddess of birth, who 
came to women in travail, and short- 
ened or protracted the labor, accord- 
ing as she happened to be kindly 
disposed or the reverse. She cor- 
responds with the Roman Lunnn. 
Homer mentions more than one, and 
calls them daughters of Hera, or 
Juno. 

n'i-um, or Il'i-^n. [Gr.'iXiov.] A 
poetical name for Troy, which was 
founded by Uus. 
m-grounded Peace. (Fr. Hist.) 
The name commonlv given to a 
treaty between the Huguenots and 
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the Roman Catholics, concluded 
March ^3, 1568. It was a mere 
stratagem on the part of the latter to 
weaken their opponents, and was soon 
broken. [Called also Lime and Un- 
stable Peace and Patcfitd-up Peace,] 

Illuxninated Doctor. [Lat. Ihtctov 
JUuminatut.] 1. A title bestowed 
upon Raymond Lulle,orLully (12^35- 
1315), a distinguished scholastic, and 
author of the system called "Ars 
Luiliana.'* which was taught through- 
out Europe for several centuries, and 
the purpose of which was to prove 
that the mysteries of faith are not 
contrary to reason. 

2. A title conferred upon John 
Tauler (12J4-1361), a celebrated 
German mystic, on account of the 
visions he professed to have seen, 
and the spiritual voices he professed 
to have heard. 

3. An )ionorar>^ appellation given 
to Francois de Afairoiie (d. 1327), a 
French religious writer. 

muminator, The. A surname com- 
• monly given to St. Gregorv of Arme- 
nia, a celebrated bishop of the primi- 
tive church, whose memory is held in 
great reverence by the Greek, Coptic, 
Abyssinian, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

Imriao. A character in Dr. Johnson*s 
** Rasselas." 

Im'o-gen. The wife of Posthumus, 
and the daughter of Cymbeline by a 
deceased wite, in Shalceijpeare's play 
of this name. She is distinguished 
for her unalterable and magnanimous 
fidelity to her mistaken husband, bv 
whom she is unjustly persecuted. 
" Of all Shakespeare's women," says 
Hazlitt, ^* she is, perhaps, the most 
tender and the most artless." 

Imogine, The Fair. See Fair Imo- 

GINBk 

Imperial City. One of the names by 
which Rome — for many ages the 
seat of empire: — is familiarly known. 

Ixnpertlnent, The Curious. See 

Curious Impertinent, The. 
Ind. A poetical contraction of Intlla. 

Hijch on • throne of mv«l stat*. which far 
OuUhnne the wealth of Orm us andof /»'/. . . . 
Satan exalted sat Milton. 



In'drft. [Sansk., the discoverer, «riZ., 
of the doings of the world.] ( Hindu 
Myth.) The ever youthful god of 
tlie firmament, and the omnipotent 
ruler of the elements. He is a most 
important personage in Indian fable. 
In the Vedic period of the Hindu 
religion, he occupied a foremost rank, 
and, though degraded to an inferior 
position in the Epic and Puranic pe- 
riods, he long enjoyed a great legend- 
ary popularity, in works of art, he 
is represented as riding on a gigantic 
elephant. 

" Then,** aa Mdra lays of Kehama, ** then 
waa the time to sttike." Macatday. 

In'edld9-bj^, Thoznas. A pseudonym 
adopted by the Kev. Richard Barham 
(1788-1845), author of a series of hu- 
morous tales in verse entitled " The 
Ingoldsby Legends," — wild and 
wondrous stories of chivalry, witch^ 
craft, and diablerie, related in singu- 
larly rich and flexible meter, and in 
language in which the intermixture 
of the modem cant phrases of soci- 
ety with antiquarian pedantry pro- 
duces a truly comic effect. 

Iniquity, The. A personage who 
figured in the old English moralities, 
mysteries, and other dramas; the 
same as The Vice. See Vice, The. 

Ifi'kle, Mr. Thomas (ingk^l). The 
hero of a storj' by Sir Richard Steele 
in the " Spectator" (No. II ); ayoung 
Englishman who got lost in the 
Spanish Main, where he fell in love 
with a young Indian maiden named 
Yarico, with whom he lived for many 
months; but, having discovered a 
vessel on the coast, he went with her 
to Barbadoes, and there sold her into 
slavery. The story of Inkle and 
Yarico has been made the subject of 
an opera by George Colman. 

Innamorato, Orlando. See Orlan- 
do. 

In'nis-fail. An ancient name of 
Ireland, signifying the isle of destiny. 

Oh I once the hnrp of TnnUfail 

Vfnn wtnirii; f\ill high to notes of gladnoHi 
But vet it if^vn told a t»ilc 

Of more prevailing tadncM. CamjibeU. 

Innocents, The. A name given, fr.^m 
early times, to the infants whom 
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2. Tlic lady-love of Zerbino, in 
Ariosto'8 poem of" Orlando i:«'urioso." 

Isaie le Triste. See Ysaie le 
Tkiste. 

Isengrin (e'zen-gr^n')« The name of 
the wolf in the ancient and tanious 
animal-epos of Germany, " Keinhard, 
or Keinecke, Fuchs." See Kenaud. 

I'sia. [Gr.M<ri5.] (yfyth.) An Egyp- 
tian divinity, regarded as the god- 
dess of the moon, and the queen of 
heaven. She was the mother of Mo- 
ms, and the wife of Osiris. She was 
sometimes represented with the head 
veiled J a symbol of mystery. Her 
TTorship spread from Egypt to Greece, 
Rome, and other parts of ancient 
Europe. The Greeks identitied her 
with Jo, See lo, Osiris. 

The drift of the maker ii dark, an Iris hid by 
the Ycil. Tennyaon. 

Island, The Ringing. See Ringing 
Island. 

Island City. A popular synonvm for 
Montreal, the largest citv of British 
America, built on an island of the 
same name. 

Island of Lanterns. [Fr. Vfledes 
Lnntemes.] In the celebrated satire 
of Rabelais, an imaginary country 
inhabited by false pretenders to 
knowledge, called LantemoU. The 
name was probably suggested by the 
"City of Lanterns," in the Greek 
romance of Lucian. See City of 
Lanterns. 

Island of St. Bran'dftn. A marvel- 
ous flying inland, the subject of an 
old and widely spread legend of the 
Middle Ages, which exercised an in- 
fluence on geographical science down 
to a late period. It is represented as 
about ninety leagues in length, lying 
west of the Canaries. This i<<land 
appears on most of tlie maps of the 
time of Columbus, and is laid down 
in a French geographical chart of as 
late a date as 1755, in which it is 
placed 5° W. of the islnnd of Ferro, 
in lat. 29° N. The name St. Brnn- 
dan, or Bttrnndan, given to this im- 
aginary island, is said to be derived 
from an Irish abbot who flourished in 
the sixth century, and concerning 



whose voyage in search of the Isl- 
ands of Paradise many legends are 
related. Many expeditions were sent 
torth in quest of Uiis mysterious isl- 
and, tlie last being trom ^pain in 
1721 ; but it always eluded the siarcb, 
though it was sometimes seen by ac- 
cident. A king of Portugal is' said 
to have made a conditional cession 
of it to another pennon, "^ when it 
should be found." The S|)auiards 
believe this lost island to have Itccn 
the retreat of their King Kodri/^o; 
the Portuguese assign it to their Don 
Sebastian. **Its realitv,*' savs Ir- 
ving, ** was for a long time a matter 
of tirm belief. The public, after Xry- 
ing all kinds of sophistr}', took refuge 
in the supernatural to defend their 
favorite chimera. They maintained 
that it was rendered inaccessible to 
mortals by divine Providence, or by 
diabolical magic. Poetry, it is said, 
owes to this popular belief one of 
its beautiful Actions ; and the garden 
of Armida, where Rinaldo was de- 
tained enchanted, and which Tasso 
E laces in one of the Canary Isles, has 
een identifled with the imaginanr 
San Borandan.** The origin of this 
illusion has been ascribed to certain 
atinospherical deceptions, like that 
of the Fata Morgana. 

Island of the Seven Cities. An 
imaginary island, the subject of one 
of the popular traditions concerning 
the ocean, which were current in the 
time of Columbus. It is represented 
as abounding in gold, with magnifi- 
cent houses and temples, and high 
towers that shone at a distance. The 
legend relates, that, at the time of the 
conauest of Spain and Portugal by 
the Moors, when the inhabitants fleii 
in every direction to escape from 
slavery, seven bishops, followed by a 
great number of people, took eliip- 
pinpr, and abandoned themselves to 
their fate upon the high seas. After 
tossing about for a time, they landed 
upon an unknown island in the mid<«t 
ot the ocean. Here the bishops 
burned the ships to prevent the de- 
sertion of their followers, and found- 
ed seven cities. This mysterious isl- 
and is said to have been visited at 
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different times by navigators, who, 
however, were never permitted to re- 
turn. 

lalands of the Blest. [Gr. TStv Ma- 
Kapwv Ni}<roi, Lat. Fortunota Insuke.] 
{Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) Imaginary isl- 
ands in the west, aboandiug with the 
choicest products of nature. They 
were supposed to be situated on the 
confines ot* the earthy in an ocean 
warmed by the rays ot the near set- 
ting sun. Hither the favorites of the 
go^ were conveyed without dying, 
and dwelt in never ending joy. The 
name first occurs in Hesiod's '* Works 
and Days." Herodotus applies the 
name to' an oasis in the desert of Af- 
rica. It is also of common occur- 
rence in modem literature. 

Their place of birth alone U mute 
To Bounds that echo (Urther west 
Than your sirca' MantU qfthe Bleat. 

Byron. 

lale of Saints, or Island of Saints. 

tLat. Insula Sanctorum.] A name 
y which Ireland was designated in 
*he Middle Ages, on account of the 
rapid progress which Christianity 
made in that country, and the num- 
ber of learned ecclesiastics which it 
furnished. See Holy Island, 1. 

•* My lord," uttered with a vernacular rich- 
neMi of intonation, gave him an awturance that 
we were fVom " the Mand of Saints, aud on 
the right road to heaven." ShciL 

Ismeno (^z-mJi^no). The name of a 
sorcerer in Tasso's ** Jerusalem De- 
livered.'* 

It'dlde. The wife of King Mark of 
Cornwall, and the mistress of her 
nephew, Sir Tristram, of whom she 
became passionately enamored from 
ha>nng arunk a philter by mistake. 
Their illicit love is celebrated in 
many an ancient romance, and be- 
came proverbial during the Middle 
Ages. References to it are innumer- 
able. She is often called Isolde fhe 
Fair, to distinguish her from Isolde 
of the White Hands^ a Breton prin- 
cess whom Tristram married after he 
undertook the conquest of the Holy 
Grail. See Tristram, Sir. [Writ- 
ten also Iseult, Isoude, Yseult, 
Ysolde, Ysolt, Ysoude, and, 
very erroneously, Y s o n d e. J 



Ko art the poison might withataadi 

No medicine couldbe found 
Till lovely JtoUte'g lily hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 

Sir W. ScotL 

l9'r$-feel. (Mohammedan Myth.) The 
name of the angel whose office it 
will be to sound tiie trumpet at the 
resurrection. He is said to have the 
most melodious voice of anv of God's 
creatures. [Written also Israfil.] 

I9'um-br^8, Sir. The hero of an old 
romance of chivalry, which cele- 
brates the painful labors and misfor- 
tunes visited upon him as a punish- 
ment for his pride and presumption, 
and the happmess and blessings with 
which his penitence was finally re- 
warded. 

Italian MoUdre (mo1(Qf'). A title 
given to Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793), 
a distinguished Italian dramatist 

Italian Pin'djp. A name given to 
Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1637), a 
celebrated Italian lyric poet, and one 
of the best modem imitators of Pin- 
dar. 

I-thu'ri-el (6 ). [Heb., the discovery of 

God.] In Milton's " Paradise Lost," 

an angel commissioned by Gabriel to 

search through Paradise, in company 

with Zephon, to find Satan, who hacl 

eluded the vigilance of the angelic 

guard, and effected an entrance into 

the garden. 

Him . . . they found. 
Squat like a toad, clone at the ear of Eve, 
AiMaying by hi* dcvilich art to reach 
The organ* of her fancy, and with them ftngv 
Illuvions a* he liat, phantaamn and dreams; 
Or if, in«pirinfr venom, he might taint 
The animal spirit* t . . . thence raise. 
At least, distempered, discontented thoughta. 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires. 
Blown up with high conceits engendering 

Dride. 
Him thus intent, Ithvriel with his spear 
Touched lightlv: for no fUIsehood can endun 
Touch of celestial temper, but retunis. 
Of force, to its own likeness; up he starts, 
Discovered and surprised. 

Par. Lost, Bk. IV. 

Such spirits have nothing to do with the 
detecting spear of fthuritL JiacauJav. 

He who argues against it [Christian itvl, or 
for it. in this manner, mav l>e regarded as 
mistaking its nature: the Jthvriel, though to 
our eyes he wears a body and the fiishion of 
armor, cannot be wounded by material aid. 

CktrlyJe. 

Tv^n-hde. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of the same name. He 
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figures as Cedric of Rotherwood's dis- 
imierited son, the favorite of King 
Richard I., and the lover of the Lady 
Bowena, whom, in the end, he mar- 
ries. 

Ivanovitoh, Ivan (e-vftn' e-v4n'o- 
vitch). An imaginary personage, 
who is the embodiment of the pecu- 
liarities of the Russian people, in the 
same way as John Bull represents 
the English, and Jean Crapaud the 
French character. He is described as 
a lazy, good-natured person. 



Ivoiy Qn,te. According to TtrgO,t 
gate of sleep in the . under - world, 
wrought of shining white ivory, 
through which the internal gods wod 
up false dreams to earth. b«e Hoim 
Gate. 

Ix-i'6n. [Gr. I^imv.] (Gr. 4 Rom. 
Myth.) A king of the Lipithe 
in Thessaly, and father of the Cen- 
taurs. For his presumptuous impiety 
he was sent to nell, and there bound 
to a perpetually revolving tieO' 
wheel. 
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^Mdc [An Anglicized form of the Fr. 
Jacqties (from Lat. Jacobus, James), 
the commonest Christian name in 
France, and hence a contemptuous 
expression for a peasant or common 
man; introduced in the same sense 
into England, where it jjot into use 
as a diminutive or niclcname of John, 
the commonest of all English Chris- 
tian names.] A general term of rid- 
icule or contempt for a saucy or a 
paltry fellow, or for one who puts 
nimself forward in some olfice or em- 
ployment ; hence, anv mechanical 
contrivance that supplies the place 
of an attendant ; as, a hoot-Jnck. Tay- 
lor, the " Water-Poet," in his^Jack- 
a-lent," thus enumerates some of the 
persons and things to which the name 
nas been applied: — 

** 0( Jack-an-ape» I list not to lndlt«. 
Nor of Jttck Daw my guoa«'» qulU ihall 

write: 
Of Jack of y'ewhurf/ I will not nneatj 
Nor of Jaek'-o/-both-nde4, nor of Skip-Jack 

cre«t«. 
To praue the turnspit Jack my Mum Is 

mum. 
Nor of the entertainment of .^icl: Drum 
I 'il not rehearse; nor of Jack Dog, Jack 

Date, 
Jack Fool, or Jark-a^ojirly, I relate t 
Nor of Blark-Jark at irarth buttery bars. 
Whose liquor oflentimes breeds nousehold 

wars: 
Nor Jack of Dover, that Orand-Jury Jack, 
Nor J<Mck Saticr, the worst knave amongst 

the paclc." 

[Jack-a-lent, a stuffed ptfppeL dressed in 
m^, formerly thrown at (n Lent. Jack' 
an-ape*, or Jark-n-napen, a monlccy. a buffoon, 
a fbp. Jack Daw, the daw, a common Eng- 
lish bird. Jocko/' .Vi'tcttuy. Sec below. Jack- 
of-hoth-Kvle*, one who lt» or tries to be neutral. 
SkUt^ack,%xi upntort. ,Fack Drum. See Dki'II, 
John. Jack Fool, a foolish pcr»on. See Fool, 
Tom. Juck-<i-<laH(fy,% fop, a coxcomh. Hlack- 
Jark, a leathern jusf for hnuHchold service. 
Jack of Dover, a fish, the sole. Jack Sauce, 
a saucy fellow.] 

Yaok, Colonel. The hero of De Foe's 
novel entitled "The History of the 
Most Remarkable Life and lUxtraor- 
dinary Adventures of the truly Hon. 
Colonel Jacque, vulgarly called Col- 
onel Jack: " a thief, whose portrait is 
drawn with great power, lie goes to 
Virginia, and pas>es through all the 
gradations of colonial life, from the 



state of a servant to that of an owner 
of slaves and plantations. 

Jack, Sixteen -Btrinff. See Six- 

TEKN-STKINO JACK. 

Jack and (jlill. Characters in an 
ancient and popular nursery song. 
[Written also Jack and Jill.j 



^^ Julienne wu in rogue among 
the Norman families, and it long pre- 
vailed in Kngland an Julyan: and, in- 
deed, it became m> common as Gillian, 
that Jill [or Gill] wa« the regular com- 
panion of Jack, as still appears in nurs- 
ery rhyme, though now this good old 
form has entirely disappeared, except in 
the occasional un*£ngiish form of JuH- 
ana.^'* Yonge. 

How gallantly he extended, not his arra, 
in our modem Jack-amt-Jtll sort of fkshion, 
but his right hand, to my mother. 

Sir E. Bulwtr Lfftton, 

Jack and the Bean-stalk. A le- 
gend of the nurser}', which, like Jack 
the Giant-killer, is of ancient, and 
probably of Teutonic, origin. A boy 
was sent by his mother to sell a cow, 
and met with a butcher, to whom he 
parted with her for a few colored 
Deans. His mother was very angry, 
and threw them away. One of them 
fell into the garden, and grew so 
rapidly in one night, that by morning 
the top reached the heavens. Jack 
ascended the vine, and came to an 
extensive country. AfVer divers ad- 
ventures, a fairy met him, and di- 
rected him to the house of a giant, 
from whom he acquired great wealth. 
He de.«<cended the vine, and as the 
giant attempted to follow him, he 
seized his hatchet and cut away the 
vine, when the giant fell and was 
killed. Jack and his mother Uved 
afterward in comfort. 

Jaok-in-the-Ghreen. A character — 
a puppet — in the May -day games of 
England. Dr. Owen Pngh says that 
Jack-in-the-Green, on Mav-dav, was 
once a pageant representfnjr NU'lva, 
or Melvas, king of the country now 
called Somersetshire, disguised in 
green boughs, as he lay in ambush 
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to steal Kinf;^ Arthur's wife, as she 

went out hunting. 

YeBterday, bring May -day, the more se- 
cluded parte of the metropoll* were vi»ited by 
Jack-m-tAe-Omen, and the m«u«1 gmun of 
groteaque sttendonts. London Tvn€f,VHA. 

Jack of Newbury. A title ^iven to 
John Winchcomb, the greatest cloth- 
ier in England, in the time of Henry 
VIII. He kept one hundred looms 
in his own house at Newbur\% and 
armed and clothed at liia own ex- 
pense one hundred of his men, to 
march in the expedition against the 
Scots at Flodden Field. 

Jack Pudding. See Hanswurst. 

Jackson, Stonewall. See Stone- 
wall Jackson. 

Jack the GKant-killer. The name 
of a famous hero in the literature of 
the nursery, the subject of one of the 
Teutonic or Indo-European legends, 
which have become nationalized in 
England. Jack was ** a valiant Cor- 
nishman.'* His first exploit was the 
killing of a huge giant named Cor- 
moran, which he accomplished, when 
a mere child, by artfully contriving 
to make him fall into a deep pit, and 
then knocking him on the head with 
a pick -ax. He afterward destroyed 
a great many Welsh monsters of the 
game sort, being greatly aided in his 
task by a coat of invisibility, a cap 
of knowledge, an irresistible sword, 
and shoes of incredible swiftnes.**, — 
treasures which he tricked a foolish 
giant into giving him. For his inval- 
uable ser\'ices in ridding the country 
of such undesirable inhabitants, he 
was made a knight of Arthur's Round 
Table, married to a duke's daughter, 
and presented with a large estate. 

49* ** B«'fore we disiiniM the f^ifcantl- 
cide, we mu^t remark that most nf his 
giantx rest upon good romanre author- 
ity ; or, to gpeak more correctly. Jack's 
history is a popular and defanruied version 
of t^ e trtditions upon which our ear- 
liest romance*" are foundeii." Qu. Rpi: 
'• Sr>* only 8inirle word?* come to attest our 
common ancestn' : but many a nursery 
leffend or terse fahle crops out in one 
conntry Hfler another, either in lofly mv- 
tho'ojcv or homelv houoehold tale. For 
Instance, the Pers^ian trick of Ameen and 
the Ohool recurs in the ScandinaTian visit 



ofThor to Loki, which ha< come down to 
(iermany in ' The Bmre Little Tailor,' uid 
to us in ' Jack the Giant-killer.' " Yongt 
" Our 'Jw!k the Giant-killer' . . . to clear- 
ly the last modern tntnamutation of tiw 
old British legend, told in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, of Coriueus the Trojan, the cocn- 
panion of the Trqjan Urutus when he flrat 
settles in Britain ; which Corineus, being 
a very strong man, and particularly good- 
humorvd, is satii^fled with being king of 
Cornwall, and killing out the aboriginal 
giants there, leaving to Brutus all the reit 
of the island, and only stipulating, that, 
whenever there is a peculiarly difllcult 
giant in any part of Brutus's dominioa«, 
he shall be sent for to flniah the fellow.*' 

Masson. 

While he rJuniuB] walks, like Jack the 
Oiant-kilkr, in a coat of darknctw, he may do 
much mifechief with little strength. Joknmm. 

They mv »he [Meg Merrilies] . . . can ninf 
any eato ane llkeH, likr Jack tkt friant-kUler 
In the ballant, with hi* coat o' darknn>s and 
hi* ahoon o' awiflnesa. Sir W. SeotL 

He made up for thia tumapit conatmctkm 
by atriding to nuch an extent, that you would 
have aworh he had on the seven-leagued bocrfa 
o( Jack the Giant-kilhr : and »o high did h« 
tread on parade, that hia aoldiers were aome- 
timea alarmed leat he ahould trample hlmwlf 
under foot. W. Irving. 

Jaok-with-the-Iiantem. In tlie 
superstition of former times, an evil 
spirit who delighted in leading be- 
nighted and unwary travelers astray 
from their path, 6v assuming the 
appearance of a liglit like that of a 
candle. This superstition, as is well 
known, had its origin in the i<jnM#- 
fntuus^ a luminous meteor seen in 
summer nights over mora.«se8, grave- 
yards, and other spots where there is 
a great accumulation of animal or 
vegetable substances, and caused, as 
is .supposed, by the spontaneous ig- 
nition of a gaseous compound of 
phosphorus and hydrogen, resulting 
from their decompJosition. [Written 
also Jack o' Lantern.] 

Jacob's Ladder. A ladder seen in a 
vision by Jacob, the Jewish patriarch. 
" And he dreamed, and behold, a lad- 
der set upon the earth, and the top 
of it readied to heaven : and behold, 
the angels of God a<«cending and de- 
scending on it." {Gen. xxviii. 12.) 

All of air they were, all anul and fbrm, m 
lovfly. like mvt»t*Tlou» priciiteMeK, In who»« 
hand waH the Invisible yacoVn i>f«/</rr, where- 
by man might mount into very heaven. 

OsHyle. 
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JaTfidr. A prominent character in 
Otway's " Venice Preserved." He 
joins With Pierre and others in a con- 
spiracy against the Venetian senate, 
but communicates the secret to his 
wife, Belvidera, and she, anxious to 
save the lite of her father, a senator, 
prevails on JatHer to disclose the 
plot. This he does upon the solemn 
assurance of pardon tor himself and 
friends ; but, on discovering the per- 
fidy of the senate, who condemn the 
conspirators to death, he stabs his 
friend Pierre, to prevent his being 
broken on the wheel, and then stabs 
himself. 

"I have (t!"mid Bunce. "I have Itl" and 
on he went in the vein otJqjfier. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Janot, or Jeannot (7.h<l^no'). A 
French proper name, the diminutive 
of Jenn (John), used proverbially to 
designate a simpleton, a quiddler, 
one who exercises a silly ingenuity. 

Without beinjr « Janot, who has not mme- 
times, in conversation, committed a Janot- 
i«m? Ourry, lYttnt, 

January Searle. See Seakle, Jan- 
uary. 

Ja'nuB. {Rom. Myth.) A verj' ancient 
Italian deity who presided over the 
beginning of the year, and of each 
month and day, and over the com- 
mencement of all enterprises. He 
was originally worshiped as the sun- 
god. He was represented with two 
faces, one on the front, the other on 
the back of his head, one youthful, 
and the other aged. A gatewav — 
often erroneously called a tempfe — 
which stood close by the Forum in 
Kome. and had two doors opposite 
to each other, which, in time of war, 
were always open, and in time of 

Jeace were closed, was dedicated to 
anus bv Numa. The myth makes 
him to )iave been the most ancient 
king of Latium or Etruria, where he 
hospitably received Saturn when ex- 
pelled fnim Crete by Jupiter. 

Jaques (jfl'kwes or jflks; Fr. pron. 
zhak). A lord attending uprm the 
exiled duke, in Shakes^peare's " As 
You Like It." 



'* Jaques is the only purely con- 
templative character in Shakespeare. He 



thinks, and does — nothing;. His whole 
occupation is to amune his mind ; and he 
is totally regardless of his body and hli 
fortunes, lie is the prince of philosoph- 
ical idlers ; his only passion is thought ; 
he sets no value on any thing but as it 
serves a» food for reflection.. He can * suck 
melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs ; ' the motley fool, ' who mor- 
als on the time,' is the greatest prize he 
meets with in the forest. He resents Or- 
lando^s passion for Rosalind ns some dis- 
paragement of his own passion for ab- 
stract truth ; and leaves the duke, as 
soon as he is restored to his sovereignty, 
to seek his brother, who has quitted it 
and turned hermit." Hazlitt. ^'Jaquea 
is a morose, cynical, querulous old fel- 
low, who has been a bad young one. He 
does not have sad momenti*, but ' sullen 
fits,' as the duke says. His melHncholy 
is morbid, and is but the fruit of that 
utter loss of mental tone which results 
from years of riot and debauchery. He 
has not a tender spot in hix heart. There 
is not a gentle act attributed to him, or 
a generouH sentiment, or a kind word 
put into his mouth by Shakespeare." 

R. G. White. 

Indeed, my lord. 
The melancholy JaqueM grievea at that 

Shak. 

That motley down in Arden wood, 
"Whom huninrouH Jaquft with envy viewed. 
Not even that clown could amplifV 
On this trite text ho long aa I. Sir W. Scott. 

The forest-walk* of Arden'a fidr domain. 
Where Jntfuet fwl hin Military vein, 
No pcnciTfl aid a* yet had dared supply, 
Seen only by the intellectual eye. 

Charlet Lamb. 

Jam'dj^9e. A prominent figure in 
Djckens's " Hleak House," distin- 
guished for his philanthropy, easy 
good-nature, and good sense, and for 
always saying, *' The wind is in the 
east," when anv thing went wrong 
with him. The famous suit of" Jam- 
dyce r«. Janidyce," in this novel, is a 
satire upon the Court of Chancery. 

Jar'vie, Baillie Nic'51. A prominent 
and admirable character in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Kob Roy." He is 
a magistrate of Glasgow, and a kins- 
man of Kob Rov. 

m 

jjfy* " Nothing can promise less origi- 
nality and interest than the portrait of a 
ronceite<l, petulant, purse-pioud trades- 
man, full of his own and his father^ lo- 
cal dignity and importance, and of mer- 
cantile and Presbyterian fomialitie», and 
totally without tact or discretion, who 
does nothing in the stoiy but give bail, 
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take a Journey, and marry hffl maid. But 
the couragw, the generwity , and tae traiik 
naivet* And wunu-heartedneM, which are 
united to these unpruuii^ing iugredieats, 
and above all, perhaps, the * llielaud 
blude of hioi tiiat wuruin at thae daft 
taleit o' TeiitureK)me deeds and escapern, 
tho^ they are all ninfu' Tanitien,' and 
makes him affirm before the council that 
Hob Roy, 'set apart what he had dune 
again the law o' the country, and the her- 
Blilp o' the Lennox [t. <r. the laying wa^te 
and plundering a whole county], and 
the miflfortune o^ mme folk losing life by 
him, wan an honester man than stude oii 
any o^ their hauk.s,^ make him both origi- 
nal and interesting." Senior. 

Ja'son (-sn). [Gr. •lo<rwv.] (Gr. ^ 
Jtom. Myth.) A famous Grecian hero, 
king of Thessaly, leader of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, and a sharer in 
tJie Calydonian boar-hunt. He mar- 
ried Medea, and afterward Creusa. 

Javert (zhi'vf f', 64). A character in 
Victor Hugo's ''Les Mis^rables ; " 
an impersonation of the inexorable- 
nes8 of law. 

JeameQ. An old English form of 
James^ so pronounced, and often so 
spelt, in the best society, till the end 
of the last century, when it became 
contined to the lower classes. Re- 
cently, owing to the popularity of 
Thackeray's "Jeames's Diary," it 
has acquired a proverbial currency 
as a designation of a footman, or of 
a riunky. It has also been applied 
to the London " Morning Post," the 
organ of the " haristocracy." 

A noor clepRymnn, or a poor military man, 
may navf no more than throe hundriHln year; 
but I heartily venerate \\\» cndeavorH to prc- 
tcTve his pirli fWrni the nociety of the »orvauti' 
hall, and the deUcate attention of Jennies. 

A. K. //. liotffi. 

Jean d'Ep6e (zh6n dPnti' 31, 62). 

tKr., John with the swortl.] A sym- 
olical name given to Bonaparte by 
his partisans in France who conspired 
to ertect his restoration to power after 
the allied sovereigns had banished 
him to Elba, in 1814. 

Jean Jacques (zho" zhak, 30, 62). 
Christian names of Rousseau (1712- 
1778), the distinguished French phi- 
losopher, by which alone he is ot>en 
designated by English writers, partic- 
ularly those of the last century. 



Tmitb aso, at Venice, poor Jean Jae^tn wu 
Legatiun secretary to nim [Count d« ti«:.-ni«i 
M tioiue readem may remember. Otrlfk. 

That h almost the only maxim of Jem 
Jacipm* to which 1 can cheerfully oubactibc! 

i^ K. Bultccr LiiUaiL 

Jeanjean (zh6n'zbon', 62). A popular 
name in France for a conscript. 

Jean F4ul {i^r zh6ng pA>Vl ). The name 
under which the eminent German 
autlior, Jean Paul Friedrich Hiehter 
{176-J-1825). wrote, and by which he 
is most tamiliarly known.' 

Jerfrey's Campaign. A name given 
by King James II. to the judicial 
expedition through the we*t of Eng- 
land, headed bv Lord Chief Justice 
Jeft'reys, in 16^. See Bloody As- 
sizes. 

Jel1j^-bj^, Mm. A character in Dick- 
ens's novel of" Bleak House ; " a type 
of sham philanthropy. 

Jenk'ina. A cant name for any 
snobbish penny-a-liner. It was firvt 
given, in " Punch," to a writer for 
the London " Morning Post," — said 
to have been originally a footman,— 
whose descriptions of persons and 
events in fashionable ana aristocratic 
society betrayed the ingrained servil- 
ity, pfiggishness, and vulgarity of his 
character. 

Jefik'ins, "Winl-fred. The name 
of Miss Tabitha Bramble's maid, in 
Smollett's '^ Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker." 

Jenk'in-8on, Ephraizn (-(<n). A swin- 
dling rascal in (loldsmith's " Vicar of 
Wakefield," who wins the confidence 
of Dr. Primrose by his venerable ap- 
pearance, his great apparent devout- 
ness, his learned talk about "cos- 
mogony," and his loudly professed 
admiration of the good Doctor's 
writings on the subject of monogamy. 
See Primrose, Thk Kkv. Docn»B. 

Je-ponl-mo, or Hl'8p-on'j^-mo. 
The principal character in an old 
play by Thomas Kyd, entitled " The 
Spanish Tragedy;" — used in the 
phrase, " Go by, Jeronimo," an ex- 
pression made almost proverbial by 
the ridicule of contemporary writers. 
In the original, these words are 
spoken by Hieronymo, or Jeroninio^ 
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to himself, on finding his application 
to the king improper at the moment. 
Hence, probably, the word yo-by^ sig- 
nit'ying a putting or thruiiting aside 
without notice. 

Jes's^-mj^ Bride. A by-name given 
to Mii^s Mary Horneck, aiterward 
Mrs. Gwyn. She was a contempo- 
rary and* friend of Goldstnith, who 
is supposed to have been in love with 
her. 

Jes'n-o^. The beautiful daughter of 
Shylockf in Shakespeare's " Mer- 
chant of Venice." She is beloved by 
Lorenzo. 

49" *'JeflJ>ica, though properly kept 
mbordinate, is certainly — 
*A mo»t beautifkil pagan, a mott §weet Jew.* 

8he cannot be called a sketch ; or, if a 
sketch, she la lik«* one of those do^hud off 
In glowing colors fh>in the rainbow p;tlette 
of a Kubenit ; she has a rich tint of Ori- 
entalism sited over her, worthy of her 
Eastern origin.'* Airs. Jameson. 

Jew, The Wandering' [Lat. Jwhtm 
non Mtfrtaluy the undving Jew; Ger. 
J)tr Kwiijt Judey l?'r. Le Juif 
EiTarU.]^ An imaginary personage, 
who owes his existence to a legend 
connected with the history of Christ's 
passion. As the Saviour was on the 
way to the place of execution, over- 
come with tne weight of the cross, he 
wished to rest on a stone before the 
house of a .Jew, whom the story calls 
Ahdjtuerufy who drove him away with 
curses. Jesus calmly replied, '' Thou 
shalt wander on the earth till I re- 
turn." The asttmished Jew did not 
come to himself till the crowd had 

Kssed, and the streets were empty, 
iven by fear and remorse, he has 
since wandered, acconling to the 
command of the LonI, frtnn place to 
place, and has never vet been able 
to find a grave. According to another 
account, he was Pontius Pilate's 
pr>rter, and his original name wa«* 
Cart'iphilus. Soon after the Saviour's 
crucifixion, he became converte<l, and 
took the name of Joseph. At the end 
of everj' hundred years, he falls into 
a fit or trance, upon which, when he 
recovers, he returns to the same state 
of vouth he was in when our Saviour 
Bu^'ered, being about thirty years of 



age. He remembers all the circum- 
stances of the death and resurrection 
of Christ; the saints that arose with 
him; the composing of the Apostles* 
Creed; and the preaching and dis- 

fersions of the apostles themselves, 
u the fourteenth centur}', he was 
called Jshac Lakadiun^ or jLnqutdtm ; 
but the chronicles of that time make 
no mention of these periodical alter- 
nations of youth and age, though they 
still attribute to him perpetual life. 



Roger of WendoTer. a monk of St 
Albans (d. 1287), and Matthew Pariii (d. 
1259), a Benedictine monk of the Congre- 
gation of Clugny, and likewim; of the 
mouastt'ry of St. Albani*, give un the old- 
est traditionii ( f the U'underiug Jew. Ac- 
cording to Menxel (" IIistor> of (ilenuan 
Poetry '*), the whole tnidition is but an 
allegory, the Wandering Jew nymbolizing 
heathenism. M. lAcroix nuggfsts that it 
reprvwntj* the Hebrew race dispersed and 
wandering throughout the earth, but not 
destroyed. In Oennany, the traditiou of 
the Wandering Jew became connected 
with John Bultad(cuR, a real person. The 
story of this Jew was printed in lC02,and 
frequently afterwanl. He is »A\\ to have 
been seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth 
century, agxiin in *tho fifteenth, and a 
third time in the sixteenth, with every 
appearance of age nnd decrepitude. His 
last recorded app irition was at BruHsels, 
in April, 1774. Southey.in his poem of 
"The Curse of Kehama," and Croly, in 
his romance entitled '• Salathiel," tnco 
the course of the Wandering Jew, but in 
violation of the whole legend ; and Eugene 
Sue adopted the name as the title of ono 
of his most popular and ntost immoral 
novels (*' I>e Jnif Krrant*'), though the 
Jew scarcely figures at all in the work. 

K^ " Ahasuerus is the antitype of 
Faust. Ho shuns life, and seeks deliver- 
ance from its pain", while Faust seeks to 
eternize the moment." Grtlxse^ Trans. 

Coppet. ... In short, truflpod and hurried 
hither nnd Ihithc", Inoonstint hh an i'jnit>- 
Jatuui, and restlcc^s as the ll'an/Jeriri!/ Jnr. 

Carlyle, 

Jewish Pla'to. A title bestowed upon 
Philo .ludicus, the Alcxaiulriau Jew 
and Plntonist, who flourished in the 
firet century of the Christian era. 

Jewkes, Mrs.|('uks). A hateful char- 
acter in Richardson's *' Pamela." 

Jez'e-bel. The wicked wife of Ahab,i 
an in'.amous kiii;^ of Israel. How 
she came to her end may be .seen in 
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2 Kinaa ix. 30-37. The name is 
proverbially used to designate a 
showii y drertsed woman of frail morals 
or suspected respectability. It has 
been applied in this sense from the 
time of the Puritans. 

PiiiUMophe-Sentimentaliii|p. what haft 
thou to do with peace when thy inother'ii 
name u Jtzebcl t Carlyk. 

Jingle, Mr. Alfred. An impudent, 
swindling stroller, in Dickens's 
'' Pickwick Papers." He is repre- 
sented as never speaking a connected 
sentence, but stringing together mere 
disjointed phrases, generally without 
verbs. 

Jinnestan. See Djinnestan. 

J. .T. Initials used, particularlv by 
writers of the last centur}-, to ^e>ig- 
nate Ilousscau, the celebrated author 
of the " Confessions," whose Chris- 
tian names were Jean Jacques, or 
John James. 

Jdan. The name sometimes given to 
the wife of Punch. She is common- 
ly called Judy. 

1 confess, that, were It safe to cherish auch 
dreams nt nil, I Hhoul4 more enjoy the thoueht 
of rcninininj? behind the curtain unseen, like 
the ingcniouii manager of Ihmch and hi« wife 
Joan, find enjoyinjr the astonishment and 
conjectures of m"y audience. Sir W. Scott. 

J5an, Pope. A supposed individual 
of the female sex, who is placed by 
several chroniclers in the series of 

fopes between Leo IV. and Denedicl 
1 1., about 853-855, under the name 
of John. The subject of this scan- 
dalous story is said to have been a 
young woman of English parentage, 
educated at Cologne, who left licr 
home in man's disguise, with her 
lover, a verj' learned man, and went 
to Athens, where she made great 
progress in profane law ; allerward 
she went to Komc, where she became 
e([ually proficient in sacred learning, 
for whicn her reputation became so 
great, that, at the death of I^eo, she 
was unanimously elected as his suc- 
cessor, under the general belief of her 
male sex. She, however, became 
pregnant, and one aay, as she was 
proceeding to the Lateran B.asilica, 
she w'as seized with the pains of 
child-lalx)r, on the road In^tween the 
Colosseum and the church of St. 



Clement ; and there she died, and wii 
buried without any honors, alter i 
pontiticate of two year», five raooths, 
and four days. 



The flnit to mention thia del«t». 
ble piece of scandal wan MariaDas Scotos, 
a monk of th«* abbey of Fulda. who did 
At Main* Jn 1086 ; but theauthentktt\ of 
the MS. attributed to hiui is verv doabt- 
ful. The ftory i.-* iriTvn morn cirr'uniJ'ttn- 
tially by Martinua Polonun. a Cisteiriu 
monk, and confeanor to Oivgory X. Itii 
also mentioned by Stephen de Bourbon, 
who wrote about 1226. '* Until the Ref- 
ormation," SJtyji Gibbon. *• the tile wm 
repeated nnd believed without olTeoi*.*' 
The learned CalTinir't divine, David Dion* 
del, demonstrated itff histoiiral jrrouod' 
lessuesA ; yet atteniptn have occafionally 
been made, since his time, to maintain 
the truth of the tmditinn. Panriciiu 
and other writers find the origin of th« 
fable in the effeminacy or licentioa.«. 
nesa of Pope John XIT.. who was killed 
in 004, while prosecuting an unlawfal 
intrigue. There \» an ancient miracle* 
piny upon this subject, in German, en. 
titled "The Canonization of Pope Joan, 
1480," which was widelj diffused, and 
did much to shnke the popular rever* 
ence for the Papal See. 

Jo-ca8't&. [Gr. *l(Mca<m).] {Gr. ^ 
Jiom. Mi/th.) The mother of CEdipus, 
whom file married unknowingly, and 
to whom she bore Eteocles and Poly* 
nices. 

Jockey of Norfolk. A sobriquet col- 
ferrcd upon Sir John, son of Sir Rob- 
ert Howard, a close adherent to the 
house of York, and remarkable alike 
for the magniHcencc of his ej^tate 
and for the high oflices which ho 
held. In 1485, he accompanic<l his 
ma«;ter, Richard III., to the field o( 
Bosworth, and, notwithfstanding the 
celebrated and friendly warning, 

** .Inch'ji of yorfolk. he not too br>l(1. 
For bickun, thy master, is bou};ht and aold," 

which was posted on his tent during 
the night before the baltle, he entcrtd 
into the (!ght,and pa'd the penalty of 
his lidclity with his li e, l)emg one of 
the slain on that well-contested day. 

John. 1. A bastard brother of I>m 
I'tMlro, ill Sliakef jx^are's " Much Ado 
about Nothing." 

2. A Franciscan frier, in Shake- 
speare's *' Romeo and Juliet." 
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John, Friar. See Friar John. 

Johii-i^-<lreani8. A name apparently 

coined to suit a dreaming, stupid 

character, a ** dreaming John,*' as it 

were. 

Yet I. 
A dull and muddj -mettled rucal, peak, 
Like John-a-irea m, uDpregnaut or my cause, 
And can say nothing. Shak. 

John Company. See Company, 
John. 

Johnny Bebs. A sobriquet given by 
the soldiers of the United States 
army, in the time of the late Rebel- 
lion, to the " Confederate " soldiers. 
It is said to have originated iu a 
taunting remark addrestied to a rebel 
picket, to the effect that the Southern 
States relied on *Mohn Bull *' to help 
them gain their independence, and 
that the picket him^elt was no better 
than a ^* John Bull ; ** an accusation 
which he indignantly denied, saying 
that he would '^ as soon be called a 
* nigger * as a * Johnny Bull.' " 

Jonathan. A son of Saul, king of 
Israel, famous for his tender friend- 
ship — ** pa'^sin^ the love of women " 
— for David, whom Saul hated and 
persecuted. " The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul." 
(1 Sam. xviii. 1.) 

Jonathan, Brother. See Brother 
Jonathan. 

Jones, Da'vy. A familiar name 
among sailors for Death, formerly for 
the evil spirit who was supposed to 
preside over the demons of the sea. 
He was thought to be in all storms, 
and was sometimes seen of gigantic 
height, showing three rows of sharp 
teetn in his enormous mouth, open- 
ing great frightful eyes, and nostrils 
which emitted blue flames. The 
ocean is still termed by sailors, i>ari/ 
Joneses Locker. 

The head* of Oppotition. the HtU and 
other* of th»t co<intrv [EiiRlandl . . . wiuh 
dnr Hinover Hifc enough (Mjife in Dfivu 
Jone^n |r»cker, if that woiiM do); but are tirwl 
of subsidizing, and flpbtine. and tumultin? ! 
all the world over, for that high end. Carlisle. \ 

Jones, Tom. The hero of Fieldinpr's 
novel entitled " The History of Tom I 
Jones, a Foundling;" represented as 
a model of generosity, openness, and 



manlv spirit, mingled with thought- 
less dissipation. 



^ '* Our immortal Fielding wm of 
the younger branch of the EaxU of Den- 
bigh, who drew their origin from the 
Ck)unt8 of IlApsburg. . . . Far difleroiit 
have beeu the fortuues of the English and 
Geminudivi8ioDiioftbefi&wily. . . . The 
8Uccei<<«ors of Charles V. may disdain their 
brethren of Eugland ; but the routaDce 
of ' Tom Joue)<, that exquiflte picture of 
human maouers, will outliTu the palace 
of the Eflcurlal and the imperial eagle of 
Austria." Gibfton. 



_ ''I cannot say that I think Mr. 
JoneM a rirtuons character ; 1 canuot say 
but that I think Fielding's evident lilting 
and admiratioD for Mr. Jonei* show that 
the gr^it humorlst'B moral sense was 
blunted by hi.n life, and that here in art 
and ethics there is a great error. ... A 
hero with a flawed reputation, a hero 
sponging for a guinea, a hero who cannot 
pay hii« landlady, and is obliged to let his 
honor out to hire, is abtturd, and his 
claim to heroic ranlc untenable. '' 

Jfiaekeray. 

Jdrmunfi^nd (yof'mobn-jijAndO. [Old 
Norse, jdnnun^ great, universal, and 
</aw/r, serpent.] (Scand. Myth.) A 
fearful serpent, the offspring of Loki, 
hurled down by the gods into the 
ocean that surrounds Midgard, where 
he is to remain until Hagnarok. He 
is represented by the poets as hold- 
ing his tail iu his mouth. 

Josse, M. (moR'e-<i' zhos). A jeweler 
in Moliere's comedy," L'Amour M<*- 
decin," whose advice to a friend who 
consults him is that of a man who 
wishes to di.spose of his merchandise. 
The expression, " Vmis ete» lirfevre^ 
M. Jossf^'" You are a jeweler, Mr. 
Josse, is proverbially applied, in 
France, to any one wlio seeks to ad- 
vance his own interests at the ex- 
pense of another. 

Jotunheim (yo'tcJon-hlmO- (Scnnd. 
Afytft.) The abode of the Jiitun, or 
Giants. See Giants, 2. 

Jourdain, M. (mos'fM*' zhoof'dJin', 
fi2). The hero of Moliere's comedy, 
" Le Bourgeois (Jentilhomme; " repre- 
sented as an elderly tradesman, who, 
having sud<lenly acquired immense 
riches, becomes desirous to emulate 
such as have been educated in the 
front ranks of society, in those accom- 
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plinhments, whether mental or per- 
sonal, which cannot be gracefiUly ac- 
quired alter the early part ot fife is' 
past 

The Arab*, under gna.t emotional excite- 
ment, icive their Uinguafj:e a rvcoKuizable me- 
ter, and tAlk poetrv aa M. Juurdain talked 
proae [i. e., without knowing UJ. Lfice*. 

Joum6e des Dupes (zhoof'nft' d& 
diip, 34). See Day of Dupes. 

Jove. See Ji^piter, 

Joyeuse, La (1& zhwd'yoz', 43). [Lat. 
liawiiosa.^ The sword of Charle- 
magne ; — so called in the romances 
of chivalry. It bore the inttcription, 
" JJecem prtKceptorum custug Can^Mu.^' 

Joyeuse Oarde, La (li zhw5'yoz' 

fafd). The residence of the famous 
ancelot du Lac, commonly said to 
have been at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
He having successfully defended the 
honor of Queen Guinever against Sir 
Mador (who had accused her of pois- 
oning his brother). King Arthur, in 
gratitude to her champion, gave him 
the castle which had been the scene 
of the queen's vindication, and named 
it " La Joyeuse Garde " in memory of 
the happy event. See Madok, Sik. 
[Written also Joyous Gard and 
Garde Joy esse.] 

The Garth Jof/rxtf, nmid the tale. 
High rciinMl it« (rlittcritiK head; 

And Aralon'a cnchanti-d vole 
In all it* wondere vpread. Sir W. Scott, 

Juan, Don. See Don Juan. 
Judge Lynch. See Lynch, Judge. 

Judioious Hooker, The. See Hook- 
er, The Judicious. 

Judith. The heroine of a well-known 
book of the same name in the Apoc- 
T^'pha ; a beautiful Jewess of Bethu- 
lia, who, to save her native town, 
undertook to assassinate Holofemes, 
general of Nebuchadnezzar, putting 
both her life and her chastity in jeop- 
ardy by venturing alone into his tent 
for this purpose. But she accom- 
plished her object, and escaped with 
the head of Holofemes to Bothulia; 
whereupon her fellow-townsmen, in- 
spired with a sudden enthusiasm, 
rushed out upon the enemy, and 
completely defeated them.' The 
Btor}', if not altogether fictitious, as 
maiiy think it to be, is a legend 



founded upon some fact not mes- 
tioned by any historian. 

Ju'dy (6). The wife of Punch, in the 
modem puppet-»how of ** Punch and 
Judv." See Punch. 

w 

Jug'^r-niut. [Sansk. Jaganndtka, 
lord of the world.] {Hindu Myth.) 
A name of Vishnu, of whom an idol 
is kept in a temple at Jaggemaut, or 
Ja^gemaut Puri, a town in Oivsa. 
This idol is one of the chief object} 
of pilgrimage in India, and has ac- 
quired great notoriety in consequence 
of the fanatical practice, formerly 
very prevalent among Hindu believ- 
ers, of til rowing themselves under 
the wheels of the lofty chariot — sixty 
feet high — in which it is carried io 
procession, in the hope of attaining 
eternal bliss bv such a sacrifice of 
their lives. [Written also J a g g e r- 
nau t.] 

Julia. The name of a lady beloved 
by Proteus, in Shakespeare's " Two 
Cxentlemen of Verona.'* 

Julie (zhii'le', 34). The heroine of 
Moliere's comedy, ** Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac." 

JuOi-et (6). 1. A ladv, in Shake- 
speare's ** Measure for Measure," be- 
loved bv Claudio. 

2. Tfie heroine of Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Romeo and Juliet." 

irw *' Jnlict is a child whom intoxira- 
tion in loving and being lored whirls awmy 
the little reason she may have pow scw ed. 
It is impossible, in my opinion, to plare 
her amonir the great female character* of 
Shnkeftpeare's creation." Hallam. *^ All 
Shnkespf arc's women, being essentially 
women, either loTe, or have loTed, or are 
capable of loring ; but Juliet is love it- 
self. The passion Is her state of being, 
and ont of it she has no existence. It it 
the soul within her soul ; the pulse within 
her heHrt ; the life-blood along her reins, 
' blending with ererv atom of her frame.' 
The lore that is !»o chaste and dignifled in 
Portia: so airy -delicate and fearless in 
Miranda; so sweetly confiding in Per- 
dita: so playflilly fond in Rosalind: so 
constant in Imogen : so devoted in Des- 
demona ; so fervent in Helen : so tender 
in Viola, — is each and all of these in Ju- 
liet." Mrx. Jameson. 

- T*'*'. KvPef^^* of Juliet sermed to be vert- 
fled with rei»p«'ct to them. •* Upon their brow» 
§hame wu ashamed to wt," Mactnda^, 
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June, Jennie. A pseudonym of Mrs. 
J. C. Crol}", an American authoress 
of the present day. 

Ju'ni-ua {or jQn'yus, 6). A celebrat- 
ed pseudonym, under which a series 
of remarkable political letters were 
published at inter\'ais from 1769 to 
1772, in the '* Public Advertiser," 
then the most popular newspaper in 
Great Britain. 



In the^>e letten, the writer who 
eoDcealed himself under this signature 
attacked all the public character* of Che 
day connected with the go?ernnieut, and 
did not spare ereu royalty it»elf. Every 
eflort that could be devised by the gov- 
emment, or prompted by private indig- 
nation, was made to discover their au- 
thor, but in vain. *' It is not in the na- 
ture of things," he writes to his publisher, 
'' that you or any body elite should know 
me unless I make myself known : all arts, 
or inquiries, or rewards, would be inef- 
fectual." In another place he remarks, 
*^ I am the sole depo&itury of my i^cret, 
and it shall die with me." Many con- 
jectures, howeTer, hare been started on 
the Butiject of this great puzzle; and 
Burke, W^illiam Gerard Ilaniilton (com- 
monly called '''■ Single - speech Hamil- 
ton "), John ITilkes, Lord Chatham, Mr. 
Dunning (afterward Lord Ashburton), 
Lord Oeorge Sackville (afterward Lord 
Germain), ^ijeant Adtiir, the Rev. J. lio- 
Mnhagen, John Koberts, Charles Lloyd, 
Samuel Dyer, General Charles Lee, Hugh 
Boyd, Colonel Isaac Barre, Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, and many other eminent names, have 
all been identified by different inquirers 
with Junius. The evidence which hNS 
been presented to prove that Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of these memo- 
rable philippics, though «>ntirply circum- 
stantial, is very strong. MHcaular thinks 
it sufficient ^' to support a verdict in a 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding." The 
inquirer will do well to consult the articles 
that have appeare<l oti the subject ol *' Ju- 
nius " in ** Notes and Queries," and in the 
" Athenaeum " since 1848. See also Jrsirs 
in AUibone's " Dictioiiary of Authors " Hn<i 
in Bohn^s edition of Lowndes's **Bibli- 
ogrupherVi Manual." 

TW« «rrh inHpue^. whom, to nue «n cx- 
nression of Jnnnw^ tt>flclicry itself cnuld not 
truKt, waa nt one moment nciirlv cupht in 
his own toil*. ^ir W. Scott. 

Ju'no. (Gr. rf Bom. Mifth.) The 
daufrhfer of Saturn and Ops, the sis- 
ter and wife of Jupiter, the queen of 
heaven, and the puanlian deity of 
wonien, especially married women. 



-.,... . ^*» ^ delight . . . 

Smiled with raperior love; u Jupiter 
On Jwio HmileM, when he impreirnii the clouds 
ThMt nhed May flowers. Milton. 

Junto. {Entj. Hist.) A small knot of 
distinguij*hed men m the time of Wil- 
liam 111. (l(j»0), who, under thi.s name, 
exercised over the AVhig bodv, by 
their counsel during twenty tnmbled 
year's, an authority of whicli, Pavs Ma- 
caulay, there i.s perhaps- no parallel in 
history, ancient or modem. Kusi^ell, 
Lord -keeper Somers, and Charies 
Montague were prominent members 
of it. 

Ju'pl-tfr. [Lat., a contraction of Dio. 
tit or 'Dies ( = divum^ heaven ) pater ; 
i. <"., the father of heaven, or heavenly 
father.] {Gr. if Jiom. Myth.) A 
son of Saturn and Ops, brother and 
husband of Juno, the father and 
king of gods and men, and the su- 
preme ruler of the universe. As the 
god of heaven, he had all power of 
the phenomena of the skies; hence 
his numerous epithets, such as Plu- 
vius (the rain -giver), Tm^ms (the 
thunderer), Fulminntor (the light- 
ning-wielder), and the like. [Called 
also Jove and Ztvs."] 

Ju'pl-t*p OarWe. A sobriquet giv- 
en to the Kev. Alexander Carl vie 
(1722-1805), minisfer of Inveresk; in 
Scotland, remarkable tor his magnif- 
icent head, which was considered 
worthy of being a model for a Jupi- 
ter Tonans. 



'' The grandest demigod I ever saw 

was Dr. Carl.vle. minif«ter of Munjielburgh, 
commonly called Jupiter Carlylo, for hav- 
ing sat more than onre for the king of 
gods and meu to Gavin Ilaniilton." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Ju'pI-tSr Soa'pin. A nickname given 
by the Abbtf de Pradt to Napf»leon 
Bonaparte, on account of the mix- 
ture in his character of greatnes^s and 
goodness with irregularity of imag- 
ination and a di^'position' to artifice 
which sometimes, as in his Egyptian 
campaign, led to conduct half' mipi- 
ous, half childish. See Scapin. 

Jd-tur'ni. The sister of King Tur- 
nus; changed into a fountain of the 
same name, the waters of which were 
used in the sacritices of Vesta. See 

Tl'UNUS. 
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Kaf, Mount. See Mount Cap. 

Kail'y^. The heroine of Southey's 
poem, " The Curse of Kehama." 

KSatLA (kft'mi), or K6madeva (kft- 
m4-da'vA). {Hindu MyUt.) The god 
of love. He is a favorite theme of 
description and allusion in Sanskrit 
poetry. His power is so much ex- 
alted that even the ^od Brahma is 
Baid to succumb to it. He is de- 
scribed or represented as riding on a 
parrot or a sparrow, — the svmbol of 
voluptuousness, — and holding in his 
hanos a bow of sugar-cane strung 
with bees, besides five arrows, each 
tipped with the bloom of a fiower 
supposed to conquer one of the senses. 

Catherine. A lady attending on 
the princess of France, in Shake- 
speare's " Love's Labor 's Lost." 

Slay, Sir. A foster-brother of King 
Arthur, and a rude and boastful 
knight of the Round Table. He was 
the butt of Arthur's court. He is 
generally made by the romancers the 
hrst to attempt an offered adventure, 
in which he never succeeds, and his 
failure in which acts as a foil to the 
brilliant achievement of some more 
fortunate and deser\'ing, and less 
boastful, knight [Written also 
Queux.] 

Ke-hlk'xn$. A Hindu rajah, who ob- 
tains and sports with supernatural 
power. His adventures are related 
in Southey's jwem entitled "The 
Curse of Ivehama." 

Keith, "Wise "Wife of. See Wise 
Wife of Keith. 

Kexnp'fer-h4u'9en (-zn). A name as- 
sumed by Robert Pcarcc Gillies, a con- 
tributor lo " RIackwood's Majrnzine," 
and one of the interlocut(»rs in the 
" Noctes Ambrosianse " of that work. 

Ken'ni-quhair (-kw-ar). [Scot., 
Don't-know-where. Comp. Ger. 
\Vtiisnichttro.'\ A Scottish name 
for any imaginary locality. 



It would bo • miMpprchenaion to rappoM. 
because Melro«e may In general dm for 
Keruiaguhair, or becauie it o^ree* witli accnc* 
of the *' Monastery " in Uie rircumaUoct«uf 
the draw bridle, ttie mill-dam, and other pointi 
of reaembloncf, that therefore an accurate ur 
perfect local Mmilitude i« to lie found in olltbe 
particulara of the picture. Sir W. ScotL 

Kent, Holy Maid of, en- Nun ot 
See Holy Maid of Kent. 

KSrr, dr'phetls C. ( 4 ). [That is, Of- 
fice-seeker-] The nom de ptume of 
Kobert H. Newell, a humorous and 
popular American writer of the pres- 
ent day. 

Ketoh, Jack. A hangman or execu- 
tioner; — so called in England, from 
one John Ketch, a wretch who hved 
in the time of James H., and made 
himself universally odious by the 
butchery of many brave and noble 
victims, particularly tllo^'e sentenced 
to death by the infamous Jeffreys 
during the "Bloody Assizes." The 
name is thought by gome to be de- 
rived from Richard Jacquett, who 
held the manor of Tvbuni, near Lon- 
don, where criminals were formerly 
executed. 

Ket'tle-dmm'mle, Gabriel (-drum[- 
ml). A covenanting preacher in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Old Mortality." 

Key of Christendom. A name 
formerly given to Buda, the capital 
of Hungary, on account of it* political 
importance, it^ situation on the Dan- 
ube, and its proximity to the Ottoman 
empire. It was twice taken by the 
Turks in the sixteenth century, bat 
was finallv wrested from them in 
the year 1G86. 

»- 

Key of Russia. An appellation popu- 
larly given to Smolensk, a fortified 
city of Russia, on the Dnieper, cele- 
brated for its resistance to the French 
in 1812. 

Key of the Gulf. A name often given 
to the island of Cuba, from its com- 
manding position at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Key of the Mediterranean. A name 
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thirteen ori^fiiial tittUva *re arranced 
□is Kill ocrunv the ptare of the key- 

Kil'man-Bess, Hia*. The hrniine 
ofACDlclvn l.et-tnd" by Tlioinfls 
Hood ; an heireaa ititli creal expecta- 
tion!! and an artilicial leg of aolid 
gold. 

King uid Cobblsr. Ktni; Henry 
VIII. and a eerlain meirr Lotidnn 
cobbler, who fcirm [he Kubjoet of one 
of the many popular Hhn in which 
the sovrreiiin is repreticntEd a» vi^it- 
in^ the humble aubject in di^gutBe. 

King Aithur. A funoun kin^ of 
Britain, suppowd to have floun»<lied 
at the lime of the Saxon invasion, 
and 10 have died at Giastonburv. in 
the year fi42, from wounds rcfi-ivcd 
on the fatal baltle-field of Conilan, 
which ii Ihouffbt to be Camelford, 
Ti„, — I in ConiBall. "i--- 









'crlaid i 



nnd meiiiiFval noitti ai 
mcpiB. thnt many have erron 
V recarded him a* slloin'lher 



ever, he UvvA In "ptendid state, hi 
nnintled br hnndredHof kni^'hta ai 
beautiful 'ladiw". who wnod 
padem" of valor, lirpcriinc. and jrra 
to all tlie world. From his cou 



knights went oal lo alt 

fiUrate Ili"'"»"hanied','^ 
aud nialttinuf dwuns. a 
oilier i^luvalrouxadveiiii 
lar traditional belief wai 



fairyland, and Chat b 
appear lo avenBu bi» com 

Thia lop^nil was proverb 
to in Ibe Jliddlo Ages, 
of those who indul|ced 
or cherished absurd ■ 
According to another ai'c 
was buried by his sitti 
Morgana, in the vale of 
teen feet deep, and hia to 
inscription, — 

GiialdUB Cnmbr^nsis sli 
the reign of llenrv II.. a 
bearing the inscription, 
upidtut incislut Arx . 
iiitula Aintlimia;' Here )i 



of Glastonbury Abbey, u 
Beven feet below tiie s 
thai, nine tcet below lhi> 
an oaken coffin conlainiii 

dust. See F.XCAL1BAR, 
IgERMA, MllDllKU, H( 

Table, Utiier. 

■ne bib of Arilnr and hl> kn 



Kins Bomba. See Itoui 
KlnK Cam-by'sS). The 

Ijinienlable Tragedv " i 

conteinimrary of Shaki 
■Islatrfnllusi. 



Shakesiiean.' 
sc.il. — "Give me 

rpeak in passion, an 
King Camhyxes' vel 
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Telnt '* are ire commanded to itand and de- 
liver on the king's highway 't " Sir W. ,'^cott. 

Hing VainbifUft' vein i», after all, but a worth- 
iest one; no win lor a wittv man. OnrlyU. 

King Cole. A legendary king of 
liritaiu, who reigned, as the old 
chronicles inlbmi Ui«, in the thinl 
centuiy after Christ. According to 
Kobert of Gloucester, he was the 
father of the celebrated St. Helena, 
and the successor of Asclepiad. He 
is further relegated to the realms of 
fable by the rhyme that sings, — 

" Old King Cole 
Was a merry old h)o1. 
And u merry old t»oul was he." 

See Halliwell's " Nursery Rhymes of 
England," where nmch curioua in- 
formation in regard to this celebrated 
personage may be found. 

The venerable King Cole would find few 
lubjccU hero to acknowledge hid monarchy 
of mirth. E.P. WhiiQ>lc. 

King Cotton. A popular personifica- 
tion of the great staple production of 
the Southern Slates of the American 
Union. The supremacy of cotton 
peems to have been first asserted bv 
Mr. James H. Hammond, of South 
Carolina, in a speech delivered by 
him in tJie senate of the United 
States, on the 4th of March, 1858, 
from which the following is an ex- 
tract : — 

*' No : you dare not make war upon cot- 
ton. No power on earth dareR to make war 
upon It. Cotton is kins. Until lately, the 
Bank of England was kiof; ; but aho tried 
to put her scrcwx, as U8ual, the fail be- 
fore the last, on the cotton crop, and wan 
utterly Tnnquiflhed. The laf*t power has 
been conquered. Who can doubt, that 
hajt looked at recent events, that cotton 
ia nupreme ? " 

When . . . the pedifrree of King Cotton ia 
tmoH. he is found to be the linenl child of the 
Tariff; called int<» beinp bv a t»fMMMfic duty; 
reared by u tux laid upon the minufiicturing 
industr>*"««f the North, to cri-ttc the culture of 
the raw'mntt'rial in the South. E. Everrtt. 

Kins Es'tfr-mdre. The hero of an 
ancient and beautiful legend, which, 
according to Bishop l^ercy, would 
seem to have been written while a 
great part of Spain was in the hands 
o'^the Saracens or Moor*, whfjse em- 
pire was not fnllv extinijuished be- 
fore the year U'.H. Sir Walter Scott 
suggest* that an old romance, entitled 



(( 



How the King of Estmurelmd 
mamed the daughter of the Kin;; of 
\\ estmureland," may have been the 
origin of the legend. 

King Franconi (fron'ko/ne', G2). A 
nickname given to Joachim Murat 
(17ti7-1815), a famous 1 rench gen- 
eral, from a celebrated niouniebank 
of that name, on account of his lan- 
tastic love of finery in dress. 8e€ 
Handsome Swordsman. 

King Gkddemar. See Goldemab, 
Kino. 

Bang Qunther. See Guntheb, 
King. 

King Horn. The hero and title of i 
French metrical romance, the work 
of a poet who calls himself " Mestre 
Thomas," held bv some to be t 
c<jm|K>8ition of the latter part of tlie 
twellth centuiT, and the original of 
the Englij-h *" Home Childe," or 
" Geste of Kyng Horn." By others, 
the Kngli^h poem is regarded as ihe 
earlier of the two. Bi.^hop Percy 
ascribed the English " King Horn" 
to so early a date as " within a cen- 
tui^' after the Concjuest," although, 
in Its pre.«ient form, if is pnibably not 
older than the latter part of the (liir- 
teenth centurv. 

King liOg. A character in a cele- 
brated fable of ^*>op, which relates 
that the fi-ogs, grown weary of living 
without government, petitioned .lupi- 
ter for a king, and that, in rcspon.«e 
to their reouest, he threw down a 
log among tnem for their ruler. The 
fable adds that the frogs, though at 
first terrified by the sudden appea1^ 
ance of their king, on becoming 
familiarized to his presence, and 
learning his true character, ex|)e- 
rienced a complete change of feeling, 
their dread being turned into the 
utmost contempt. They therefore 
entreated Jupiter for another king; 
whereupon he sent them a stork, — 
or, as some say, a serpent, — who 
immediately began to devour them 
with unapfH'a'^able voracity. Find- 
ing that neither their liberty, prop- 
erty, nor lives were secure under such 
a ruler, they sent yet once more fo 
Jupiter for anotherking; but in.«itead 
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of giirtng them one, he returned this 
answer merely: '* 'Ihey that will not 
be contented' when they are well, 
must be patient when things go 
ami^/' 

80, when JoTe'0 block detwended fW>in on 

high* • . • 
Load thunder to iU bottom »hnnk the bo^, 
And the hoanMS uatiuu croaked, " God Hare 

King Log!" I'oiJt. 

I do not find throuzhout the whole of it 
p¥outer V'an TwillcrH rc-ienj single in- 
»tauce of any offender bchi^ i)rou);ht to pun- 
Uhnient, — a moot indubitable kij^ii of a mer- 
ciful j^vemor, and a ciue unparalleled, ex- 
cepting in the reign of the ilfuntriouM King 
Log, fpoui whom, it i« hinted, the renowned 
Van Twiller waa a lineal descendant. 

W. Irving. 

Kixu^-xnaker, The. A title popularly 
conferred upon Richard Nevil, Earl 
of Warwick (d. 1471), who was 
chietly instrumental in deposing 
King Henry VI., and rai.sing the 
Duke of York to the throne as Ed- 
ward IV., and who afterward put 
Edward to flight, and restored the 
crown to Henry. 

Thus, centuries after feudal timed are past, 
we And warrinrR still gathering under the old 
castle-wallii, and rotninunded by n fvudul lord, 
Jiut as in the day* of tlic King-imtiY.r, who, no 
doubt, often mu«tered Iiih retiinent in the 
name market-place where I beheld thia mod- 
cm regiment. Hawthorne. 

King Nibelung (ne^bft-ldong). A 
king of the Nibelungen, a mythical 
Burgundian tribe, who give name to 
the great mediajval epic of Germany, 
the *' Nibelungen Lied." He be- 
queathed to his two sons a hoard or 
treasure beyond all price or compu- 
tation, and incapable of diminution, 
which was won by Siegfried, who 
made war upon the Nibelungen and 
conquered them. See Siecjfried. 

Here is learning: an irregular treasury. If 

Sou will, but inexhaustible ax the hoard of 
Ting Nibelnng, which twelve wacomt in 
twelve d-iv*, at the rate of three joumevH a 
day, could not carry off". Carlyle. 

King Xo'del. The name of the lion 
in the old German animal-epos enti- 
tled " Reinecke Fuchs." See Re- 
gard. 

King of Bark. A sobriquet given by 
the Swedish peasants of his day to 
Christopher III. (d. 1448), king of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, on 
account of their having had to use 
birch-bark mixed with meal, in a 
time of scarcity. Michelct says that 



Christopher himself was obliged to 
subi^ist temporarily on the bark of a 
tree, and derived the nickname from 
tills circumstance. 

King of B&th (2). A title bestowed 
upon Richard Nash (1G74-17G1), com- 
monly called " lieau Nash," a cele- 
brated master of the ceremonies, or 
president over amusements, at Batli, 
England. His reign continued, with 
undiminished splendor, tor tiiteen 
years. 

w 

King of Beggars. A sobriquet given 
to Bampfyhle Moore Carew, a noted 
English vagabond, who died in 1758. 
An '* Apology " lor his life was writ- 
ten by Robert Goadby (8vo, Loudon, 
1749)*. 

King of Brave Men. [Fr. Roi des 
Brnrts.] A suniame or title given 
by the troops under his command to 
llenry IV. ( 1.55:3-1010), a valiant and 
successful general. 

King of Cots'wduld. Grey Brvdces, 
Lord Chandos (d. 1621 ): — so'ealled 
from his magniliccnt style of living, 
and his numerous attendants. CoU- 
tamUf^ or CotsiotUd, is the name of a 
range of hills in Gloucestershire, in 
the neighbt)rhood of Sudley Castle, 
his lordship's residence. 

King of England's Viceroy. A 
name given by the French, in de- 
rision, to Louis XVIII. (1755-1824), 
on account of his manifestations of 

S-atitudc to the government of Great 
ritain for tlie assistance he had 
received from it in recovering the 
throne of his ancestors. 

Bang of Peuilletons (fo^''t5n', 43, 
62). [Fr. Lt Roi dc» AuilkUms.] 
A sobriquet given to Jules (>abriel 
Jan in (b. 1804), a clever and ex- 
tremely popular French journalist, 
who for many years was connected 
with the '* Journal des Debats"as 
a writer for the " /^i/iVif^w," or that 

fmrt of the paper devoted to light 
itcrature and criticism, it being the 
foot of the page, and separated from 
the upper portion by a heavy line. 

King of Kings. [Gr. Ba<riAevf Ba- 
o-iAeuii'.] 1. A title given to Christ 
in Jiev. xvii. 14. 
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2. A title given to Artaxerxes, or 
Ardishir (d. 241 ), the tirst dastoanidu 
king of Persia. 

EinK of Men. 1. A title given by 
Homer, in the '* Iliad/* to Agauieni- 
non, king of Mycenae. 

She, too. [Electi«,] though a Grecian wom- 
Mi, and tnu daughter of the King o/ Mtn, 
yet wept aouietime*, and hid her fttcv in her 
robe. />e (Jttincetf. 

2. The same title is given to 
Jupiter and to Odin. See Jupiter 
and Odin. 

King of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrhasius of Ephesus, a cele- 
brated painter of antiquity, and the 
contem[>orary of Zeuxis. According 
to Plutarch, he was accustomed to 
dress himnelf in a purple robe, and 
wear a crown of gold. 

King of Freaohers. [Fr. Le Roi dea 
PredictittursA A name conferred 
upcm Louis liourdaloue (1G32-1704), 
a noted French preacher. 

King of Beptiles. [Fr. Le Roi da 
Reptiles.] A nickname given to 
Bernard Germain fitienne de la Ville, 
Count Laccpede (1758-1825), on ac- 
coimt of his researches in natural 
history, and al>»o on account of the 
ready eloquence with which he Justi- 
fied the arbitrary measures of the 
Emperor Napoleon. He was the 
author of a work entitled " Histoirt 
des Rrptilts.'* 

King of Tars. The subject and title 
of an ancient English metrical rr*- 
mance. Tars is Thrace, or, accord- 
ing to some commentators, Tarsus. 

King of Terrors. A common person- 
ification of death. 

Hill confidence vhail be rooted out of hit 
tabernacle, and it ahall bring him to the King 
of Terrurs. Job xviii. 14. 

King of the Border. A name given 
to Adam Scott of Tushielaw, a noted 
robber who infested the border terri- 
tory of England and Scotland. 

King of the Courts. [Lat. Rex 
Jwlicioi-um.] A name conferred 
bv Cicero upon Quintus Hortensius 
((). B. c. 50), a distinguished Roman 
forensic orator. 

King of the French. [Fr. Le Rn des 
Frnnrais.] The original style or ti- 



tle of the French kings, whkh wis 
changed into that of ** Knig iu 
trance" by Philip Augustus (il7U- 
U'2ii). On the 16th of Oct., 1789, the 
>iational A^sembly decreed that the 
old style should be resumed by Louis 
XVI. In 171)2, the monarchy was 
abolished, and the republic declared; 
but in 1814 the house of bourbon 
was restored, and both Louis XVlll. 
and Charles X. assumed the title of 
" King of France." In 18:10, the 
Revolution of July occurred, and soou 
atter Louis Philippe was called to 
the throne as constitutional ** Ring 
of the French," a title which he 
formally accepted on the 9th of 
August. 

King of the Markets. [Fr. Le Roi 
dts I/aUes.] A sobriouet conferred 
upon Francois de A'endome Beaufort 
(161G-1GG9), grandson of Henry IV. 
lie acquired this name from his pop- 
ularity with the Parisians, his familiar 
manners, and the pleasure he took 
in using their language and slang. 

King of the Romans. [Lat. Rex 
RiimntMrum.] A title assumed by 
the Emperor Henn' II., previous to 
his coronation in lOl4. He was the 
first R'igning prince of Italy or Ger- 
many who bore it. In 1055, it was 
conferred u|K)n the eldest son of 
Ilenrj' III., and afterward, for many 
vears, was lK>nie bv the heirs of the 
emperors of (Jermany. Napoleon 1. 
conferred the title of *' King of 
Rome" upon his son, March 20, 
181L 

King of "WtkteTB, A name given to 
tlie river Amazon. 

King of Yvetot (gv'to'). [Fr. Ja 
Rtfi (V YviUi.] A title a.«^<iumed by 
the lord of a little princi|Uility in 
France, named Yvetot, Pome time in 
the latter part of the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the sixteenth centurv. the 
title of king was changed to that of 
prince strnvtrnin, and, at a later day, 
the idea of sovereignty attached to 
this sf'igniorv disappeared. Reran- 
ger has made of the King of Yvetot 
a model of a potentate, a good little 
king, not known in history, but hap* 
pier than any monarch, having taken 
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pleasure for his code. " Under this 
apologue/ ' says Tissot, " beranger 
has satirized the Great Emperor him- 
self." The title is metaphorically 
applied to a ruler of large preteusious, 
but insigniticaiit authority. 

There waa a King q/' Yretot once 

But little kiiuwn in Etory; 
To txfd betimes, and rtaiug late, 
Sound sleeper without glory: 
"With cotton Mtxht-oip, t(H>, inittead 
Of crown, would Jenny deck hi« head, 

'T iB Miid. 
Rat Ut, rat tat, mt Ut, rat tat, 
OK, what a good litUe king was that I 

lUt taU tiera»(;tr, TVcbm. 

They would exchang;e Cieiiar for Pru»iaa, 
and Mapoleon for the Aiaq of Yretot. 

Victor Jiuyo, lYtttu. 

King Pe-yheup'. [Fr. perfttur. a sin- 
ner.] Lncle of PeReval, and keeper 
of the saii^real and sacred lance, the 
guardianship of which was intrusted 
only to a descendant of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and on the sole condi- 
tion of his leading a life of perfect 
purity in thought, word, and deed. 
Having one dav so far forgotten the 
obligations of his Facred office as to 
look with unhallowed eye upon a 
young female pilgrim, whose robe 
was accidentally loosened as she knelt 
before him, his frailty was instantly 
punished by the sacred lance spoii- 
taneously falling upon him, and in- 
flicting a deep and incurable wound. 

King Fellenore. See Pellenore. 

King P6taud (p&'toM. A French name 
occurring only in the phrase, *'Le amr 
<fe Roi Pelnvd^' The court of King 
P^taud. It derives its origin from 
an assembly of begcars, who formerly 
held meetings under the presidency 
of the most adroit, or the poorest, 
among them, who took the title of 
King P^taud (from the Latin petere^ 
to beg). The phrase " the court of 
King P^taud" denotes a place of 
confusion, where ever>- thing is out 
of order, where every body is master. 

King Pym. A sobriquet given, on 
account of his great popularity and 
his Tviiitiral inftuence, to John Pym 
(1.584-1043), leader of the English 
house of commons during the strug- 

f'le preceding the parliamentarv wars, 
le was originally so called by the 
rovalists, in derision. 



King Byenoe. See ByKI'^ 
Kings, The Do - notliixi 

Fain£^\nth, Les Kois. 
King Saoripant. See Sac 

Kl>'G. 

King Serpent. See Kino L* 

It might hare been as well expecti 
flroga in the Ikbte would, in case of 
have riaen in a maw to defend King 

Str 

Kings of Brentford, The 
See Bkentfobd, The Two 

OF. 

E^gs of Cologne, The ' 
See Cologne, The Thuke 

OF. 

King Stork. See King Log. 

Kink'el, Mme. A pseudonyni 
ed by Miss Elizabeth Sara Sh 
an Lnglish novelist (d. 18(32), 
of " L haries Auchester," *^ C 
parts," &c. 

Kin'mont "Willie. William 
strong, of Kinmonth, a notoric 
hooter of the latter part of I 
teenth century, and the her 
spirited and famous Scottish I 

Kirke, Edmund (4). The 
name of James Roberts Gilm 
American writer, author of " 
the Pines," " My Southern Fr 
&c. 

Kirke's Ijambs. A name g 
the soldiers of Colonel Percy 
an officer in the ICngli^h arm\ 
time of James II., on occount' 
ferocity and the barbarities 
they committed. 

Kiss of Ijamourette. See L 
iJEiTE's Kiss. 

Kitchen Cabinet. A name spc 
given, in the United States, to ] 
P. Hlair and Amos Kendall, 
opponents of President Jackso 
ministration. Blair was the 
of " The Globe," the organ 
president, and Kendall was on< 
principal contributors to the 
As it was necessary for J act 
consult frequently with the.se 
men, and as, to avoid obser 
thev were accustomed, whei 
calfed upon him, to go in by 
door, the Whig party styled tl 
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derision, tlie " Kitchen Cabinet." ^- 
leging tiiat it was by their advice 
Uiat the pre-nideut removed so many 
Whigs from oliice and put Democrats 
in their place. 

Kite, Sergeant. A prominent char- 
acter in Karnuliar's comedy of " The 
Recruiting Officer." lie it» an origi- 
nal and admirable picture of low life 
and humor. 

KiteTy. The name of a rich citv 
merchant, extremely Jealous of his 
wife, in Ben Jonson's comedy of 
"Every Man in his Humor." 

yrTabotarmann (klft-bo'tef-m4n). A 
ship kobold of the Baltic, who is some- 
times heard, but rarely seen. He 
helps sailors at their work, and beats 
them with a rope's-end, when needful. 
He appears only to doomed vessels, 
sitting on the bowsprit of a phantom- 
ship called " Carrailhan," smoking 
a snort pipe, dressed in yellow sail- 
or^s clothes, and wearing a night-cap. 
[Written also Klabautermann.j 

Klaus, Peter (klt^wss). The hero of 
an old popular tradition of Germany, 

— the prototype of Rip Van Winkle, 

— represented as a goat -herd from 
Sittendorf, who, one day leading his 
herd to pasture on the Kylfliiiuser, 
was accosted by a young man, who 
silently beckoned him to follow. The 
goat-herd, obeying the direction, was 
led into a deep dell inclosed by crag- 
gy precipices, where he found twelve 
knightly personages playing at skit- 
tles, no one of whom uttered a word. 
Gazing around him, he observed a 
can of wine which exhaled a delicious 
fragrance. Drinking from it, he felt 
inspired with new life, but at length 
was overpowered by sleep. When 
he awoke, he found hiinselt again on 
the plain where his goats were accus- 
tomed to rest. But, rubbing his eyes, 
he could see neither dog nor goats; 
he was astonished at the height of 
the grass, and at trees which he had 
never before ob-^erved. Descending 
the mountain and entering the village, 
he found, to his consternation, that 
every thing in the place wore an 
altered look ; most of the people were 
strangers to him; the few acquaint- 



ances he met seemed to have grtnni 
suddenly old; and onlv at last br 
mutual inquiries was the truth eliciteli 
that he had l>een asleep for twenty 
years. The story is related in Otmiri 
»' Volcks-Sagen " (Traditions of th« 
Harz), Bremen, 1800. See Epimes- 
iDEs, Sleeping Beauty in thi 
Wood, and Winkle, Rip \xs. 

Your Epimenides, your «oinnolent Peter 
A7aiui, tince named " Rip Van Winkle' 

Ejiick'er-book'er, Bie'drioh (de'- 
drik nik'sr-bok'er). The imaginary 
author of a humorous fictitious " His- 
tory of New York," written by Wash- 
ington Ir\aug. 

Knight of La Manoha. See Dox 
Quixote. 

Knight of the Sorrowflil Ck>unte- 
nance. [Also Knight of tJit If'o/W 
Cimntenarue, or Kniqht of the Rueful 
Countenance,] An appellation given 
to Don Qiuxote. See Don Quix- 
ote. 

Know-nothing:8. A name popular- 
ly given, in the United States, to a 
short-lived party of "Native Anwr- 
leans," a secret political order, which 
sprung up m 1853, and into which 
no meml^ers were admitted wh(»« 
grandfathers were not natives of the 
countr}'. To all (questions regarding 
the movements ot the organization, 
the prescribed reply wa«, " I don't 
know;" hence the nickname. Th« 
cardinal principles of the party were, 
the repeal or radical modification of 
the naturalization laws; the ineligi- 
bility to public office of any but na- 
tive' Americans; a pure American 
common-school system; and opposi- 
tion to Catholicism. Tlie party .*>plit 
on the slavery question, and liecame 
divided into "North Americans " and 
" South Americans." See Hini>oos 
and Sam. 

Kxiemhilt. See Chriembild. 

Kri88 Krins^e (kring'gl), or Chris* 
Kinkle (kingk/1). [From G«t 
KrUtkindldny Christ-child.] A term 
somewhat vaguely used in the 
United States, — wber«. German and 

Dutch customs prevail, both fof 

Christ in his boyhood and for St 
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Nicholas. It generally meaus the 
Utter, who, under the* inHueiice of 
the foniier, h presumed to insue his 
rewards to ^r>od children, on the vigil 
of his testival, '* Christ Kinkle eve," 
disguised in a fur cap and strange 
apparel, with a capacious bag before 
him from which to distribute his 
gifts. Under the name Pttsnicket 
(peiz^ fur), in Germany, he is the 
terror of the young at that season, as 
he is presumed to have heard all 
about them from the omnii^cient 
Christ-child. He is the Mumbo Jumbo 
of Teutonic nations. By the little 
children he ia often propitiated as 
follows : — 



*• ChifeUdndchen kommi 
Much iiiich fruiDui; 
Dm ich zu dir in Uimmel Komn 

Christ-child come; make me de 
that I may come to thee in he 
On Christmas eve, the youug 
hang up their stockings in 
chambers m expectation of 
held in remembrance tjy the 
mysterious stranger. [Wntten 
Criss Kringle and C 
Cringle.] 

a itched body.] {Hindu A 
The god of riclies, represenji 
fnghtfullv deformed, and as nd] 
a air drawn by hobgobhns. 
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Labe, Queen. See Queen Labe. 

LaQh'e-sis. [Gr. Aax«nv.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) One of the three Fates; 
the one that spun the thread of lite. 
See Parcjc 

I«^oo'ni-(. A name originally given 
to a tract of country bounded by tlie 
Merrimack, the Kennebec, the ocean, 
and the " Klver of Canada," included 
in a royal grant to Ferdiuando Gorges 
and John Ma^on. 

Iiadies' Peace. [Fr. La Paix des 
Dnmes.] (Fr. HUt.) The treaty of 
peace concluded at Cambrai, in 1529, 
oetweeu Francis I. of France, and 
Charles V., emperor of Germany. 
It was so called because it was chief- 
ly negotiated by Louise of Savoy, 
mother to Francis, and Margaret, 
duchess dowager of Savoy, the em- 
peror's aunt. 

Iiady Bountiful. A character in 

Farquhar's " Beaux' Stratagem ; " a 

benevolent old countrv gentlewoman 

who goes about curing all sorta of 

distempers. 

To sum up the whole, the dame . . . bein^ 
%90itot Laily /iount\fut\n her way, . . . waa 

Broad of the skill by which Khc had averted 
le probable attackt of hereditarv malady, so 
inveterate in the fluuUy of Bridgenorth. 

Sir W. Scott. 

He [Southeyl conceivca that ... he [the 
mafriaCrate] oiiKht to bo n perfect Jack-of-all- 
tnulcs, — architect, engineer. iirnof>lmnitter, 
merchant^ theologian, a Latfy linuntiful in 
tvtry parish, a Paul Pry in every houne, spy- 
ing, eavesdropping, relieving, admonishing, 
■pending our money for us, choooing our 
opinions for ui. Macaulctif. 

Iiady of Avenel, The "Wliite. See 
White Lady of Avenkl. 

Ijady of EuKland. A title conferred 
upon Matilda, daughter of Henry L 
or England, and wife of Geoffrev 
Plantagenet, bv a council held at 
Winchester, April 7, 114L 

Iiady of Shft-lott'. A maiden of 
gentle birth and exquisite beauty, 
who fell in love with I^ncelot du 
Lac, and died on finding her passion 
unrequited and altogether hopeless. 
Tennyson has made her story the 



subject of one of the most beantifU 
of nis minor poems. 

Lady of the liOke. 1. A name given 
to Vivian, mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin. 8he had a palace situated 
in the midst of an imaginarv lake, — 
like that often seen by the travtler 
across tropical deserts,'— whose de- 
luding semblance served as a barritrr 
to her residence. Here phe dwelt, 
surrounded by a snlendid court of 
knights and damsels, and attended 
by a numerous retinue. 

2. The title of a poem by Sir 
Walter Scott, and a name given to 
its heroine, Ellen, the daughter of 
Douglas, the fonner favorite of King 
James, but now banished, disgraced, 
and living in a secret retreat near 
Loch Katrine. 

Ijady of the Sun. A name given to 
Alice Ferrers (or Pierce), a mistress 
of Edward III. of England, and t 
married woman of great beauty, who 
had been lady of the bed-chamber to 
Queen Philippa. Although Edward 
lavished upon her both honors and 
riches, yet at his death she stole his 
jewels, taking even the rings from 
his fingers. 

Iiady of Threadneedle Street. See 
Old Lady op Tukeadnkedlb 
Street. 

Ijady Touchwood. See Touch- 
wood, Lady. 

U-Sr'tds (4). Son to Polonius, and 
brother to Ophelia, in Shakespeare*! 
tragedy of " Hamlet" 

Ij$-feu'. An old lord, in Shakespeare*! 
" All '8 Well that Ends Well." 

If^ga'do. The name of the capital 
city of Balnibarbi, a continent subject 
to the king of I^puta. (See Gulli- 
ver, Lemuel.) Lagado is celebrated 
for its grand academy of projectors, 
who try to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers, to calcine ice into gun- 
powder, &c. In the description of 
this fancied academy, Swift ridicules 
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the tpcculative philosopheTB and the 
false and chimerical pretenders to 
science who were so coniiuou in his 
day. 

Ija'i-U8 (20). [Gr. Aito?.] iGr.<^Rom. 
Myth,) A king of Thebes, and the 
father of CEdipus, by whom he was 
unwittingly killed. 

IA-ke'di-<^n, laaao. See Jew, The 
Wandering. 

Iiake Poets, I«ake School, Lakers, 
or Ijakists. A nickname given by 
the British critics, near the beginning 
of the present century, to " a certain 
brotherhood of poets" — to use the 
language of the ** Edinburgh Review," 
▼ol. xi., p. 214 — who "haunted for 
some years about the lakes of Cum- 
berland," and who were erroneously 
thought to have united on some 
settled theoiT or principles of com- 
position and style. Wordsworth, 
Southey, and (Joleridge were re- 
garded as the chief representatives 
of this so called school, but Lamb, 
Lloyd, and Wilson were also included 
under the same designation. 

tSr " The author who in now before us 
[Southey] belongx to a sect of poets thnt 
has established itself in this country 
within these ten or twelve years, and is 
looked upon, we believe, as one of its 
chief champions and apostles. The pec u- 
liar doctrines of this sect it would not, 
perhaps, be Ter;y easy to explain ; but 
that they are dissenters from the estab- 
lished systems in poetry nnd criticism is 
admitted, and proved, indeed, by the 
whole tenor of their compositions/' . . . 
** The productions of this school . . . can- 
not be better characterized than by an 
enumeration of the sources from which 
their materials have been derived. The 
Ijeatest part of them, we apprehend, will 
be found to be comporad of the followinfi; 
elements : 1. The anti - socitl principles 
and distempered senidbility of ItousMUiu ; 
his discontent with the present conxtitu* 
tk>n of society ; his parndoxical morality ; 
and his perpetual hankerings after xome 
unattainable state of voluptuous virtue 
and perfection. 2. The simplicity and en- 
ergy {horrei^eo ref^ren%) of Kotsebue and 
Schiller. 8. The homeliness and harsh- 
ness of some of Cowper's langunge and 
versiflcation, interchanged occasionally 
with the innocence of Ambrose Philips, 
or the quaintness of Quarles and Dr. 
Donne. From the diligent study of these 
few ori^nals, we have no doubt thaf an 



entire art of poetry may be collected, by 
the assistance of which the very tc^niUst 
of our readers may soon be qualifleJ to 
compose a poem as correctly verbified as 

* Thalab.^,* and to deal out Mutiment and 
description with all the sweetness of 
Lamb, aUd all the magnificence of Cole- 
ridge.*' Edir^urgh Retx^ vol. i. 

iSr ** When, some years ago, a gentle- 
man [Mr. JeCFrey], the chief writer and 
cou'luctor of a celebrated review [the 

* Kdinburgh Review ' ] distinguished by 
its hostility to Mr. Southey, spent a day 
or two at Keswick [Mr. Southey's place 
of residence], he was circumstintially 
informed by what series of accidents it 
had happened that Mr. Wordsworth. Mr. 
Southey, and I had become neighbors; 
and how utterly groundless was tUe sup- 
position that we considered ourselv(» as 
belonging to any common school but that 
of good sense, confirmed by the long- 
estabiiiihed models of the best times of 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and England, and 
still more groundless the notion that Mr. 
Southev (for, as to myself, 1 have pub- 
lished so little, and that little of so little 
importance, as to make it almost ludi- 
crous to mention my name at all) could 
have been concerned in the formation of 
a poetic sect with Mr. Wordsworth, when 
so many of his works had been published, 
not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them, but before Mr. Words- 
worth himself had written any thing but 
in a diction ornate and uniibrmly sus- 
tained ; when, too, the slightest exami- 
nation will make it evident that between 
those and the after-writings of Mr. South- 
ey there exists no other difference than 
tiiat of a progressive degree of excellence, 
from progrewive development of power, 
and progressive facility from habit and 
increase of experience. Yet, among the 
first articles which this man wrote after 
his return Itom Keswick, we were char- 
acterized as ' the school of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
Lakes.' " Coleridge. 

Lake State. A name popularly given 
to the State of Michigan, which bor- 
ders upon the four lakes, Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie. 

Ijaks'int. { Hindu Myth.) The con- 
sort of Vishnu, and the goddess of 
beauty, grace, riches, and pleasure. 
She is a favorite subject or Indian 
painting and poetry, and is pictured 
as a being of transcendent loveliness, 
yet of a dark blue color. 

Iiftia& Rdbkh. The title of a poem 
by Moore, and the name of its hero- 
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ine, the daughter of the great Au- 
rengzebe. She is betrothed to the 
young king of Buciiaria, and sets 
forth with a splendid train of attend- 
ants, to meet iiini in the deliglitfui 
valley of Cashmere. To amuse the 
languor, or divert the impatience, of 
the royal bride, in the noontide and 
night halts of her luxurious progress, 
a young Cashmerian poet had been 
sent by the gallantry of the bride- 
groKom, and, on these occasions, he 
recites the several tales that make up 
the bulk of the poem. With him 
she falls desperately in love, and by 
the time she enters the lovely vale of 
Cashmere, and sees the glittering 
palaces and tuwers prepared for her 
reception, she feels that she would 
joyfully forego all this pomp and 
BDlendor, and fly to the desert with 
tnc youthful bard whom she adores. 
He, however, has now disappeared 
from her side, and she is supported, 
with fainting heart and downcast 
eye, intp the pretence of her tvrant; 
when a well-Known voice bids lier be 
of good cheer, and, looking up, she 
sees her beloved poet in the prince 
himself, who had assumed this gal- 
lant disguise, and won her affections, 
without any aid from his rank or her 
engagements. 

Iiaxnni>ro. The piratical father of 
Haidee, in B>Ton's "Don Juan;" 
considered by Coleridge to be the 
finest of all Byron's characters. 

Ziame and Unstable Peace. [Fr. 
Paix BoUfuse tt Mnl-a*sUe.'\ {Fr. 
HUt.) A name given to a treaty of 
peace, of short duration, concluded 
with the Calvinists, in 1508, in the 
name of Charles IX., by Biron, who 
was lame. [Called also' lU-ynmnded 
Ptact and PcUdted-vp Pence.] 

U'mi-^ [Gr. AoMta.] ( Or. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A female phantom, whose 
name was used as a bugbear to 
frighten children. According to tra- 
dition, !ihe was a Libyan queen, a 
daughter of Bel us, of great beauty, 
and beloved by Jupiter, for which 
rea«<on the jealous Juno robbed her 
of her chihlren. Lnmia, filled with 
revenge and despair, and unable to 



injure Judo, robbed others of tbcir 
children, whom she afterward mor- 
dered. Her face became fearfullr 
distorted and ugl^' by indulgence in 
such savage cruelty, and Jupiter io- 
vested her with stifl greater terror by 
givmg her the power of taking out 
her eyes and putting them in again 
at will. Lamia is the subject and ti- 
tle of an admired poem by Keats. 

49* In a later age, a belief sprang np 
in a plurality of Lamice, hMndssooie f>pce- 
ters, who, by Toluptuous artifices, enticed 
young men to tbem, in order to tect 
upon their flesh and blood. 

Iiarn'ml-kin. The subject of a well' 
known Scottish ballad. 



** The hero, if such a term is appli' 
cable to the blood-thirsty mason, has beeo 
celebrated under the names of LammiUn, 
Lamkin, Linkin, Bclinkin, Bold Bankio, 
and Balcaiiqual, and has become, through 
the medium of iigudicioufi senrants. tbs 
prime terror of the Scottish nursery. 
Uke most such ogres, he is a- myth ; at 
least, I have never seen any satislkctory 
attempt at his identification, nor has any 
one discovered the locality of the cai^Ts 
which he built and baptised with blood." 

Aytoun. 

Iiamoarette's Kiss (U'moo'ref). 
[Fr. Le Baiser de LamoHrtUe.] (Fr. 
ffUt.) A name derisively given to a 
sudden reconciliation of the different 
factions of the Legislative As.<emblv, 
which had previously been bitterly 
hostile to each other. It was brought 
about, on the 7th of July, 1792, by 
an eloquent ap[)ea1 of the Abb^ La- 
mourctte, constitutional bishop of 
Lyons, — whose name signifies rt« 
aicetthenrty — but was of veir brief 
duration. [Called also La Iteamd' 
liatiiin Normnnde^ or The Normm 
RtcttncHintitmy from the country €i 
the bishop.] 

SS^" '* The deputies of every ftctlon, 
Royalist, Constitutionalist, Girondist, 
Jacobin, and Orleanist, rushed into each 
other's arms, and mixed tears with the 
solemn oaths by which they renonnced 
the innovations supposed to be imputed 
to them. The king was sent for to enjoy 
this spectacle of concord, so strangely 
and so unexpecteilly renewed. But the 
feeling, though stronir. — Mn<l it might 
be with many overpowering fbr the mo- 
ment, — wns but like oil spilt on the rag> 
ing sea, or rather like a shot fired acnM 
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Hhm vmTM of a torrent, which, tfaongh it 
counteracts them by it« mouieDtar.v iin- 
pulae, CMiiuot for a decond alter their 
courae. The factions, like Le Sage*8 de- 
mons, d«t««t4!d euch other the more for 
baring been compelled to embrace." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Lftn'oe-l^^t du L&o, or Lancelot of 
the LiaJce. The son of King Ban 
of Brittany, and one of the roost 
famous knights of the Round Table ; 
equally remarkable for his gallantry 
and good-nature. He was the hero 
of a celebrated romance of chivalry, 
written in Latin by an unknown au- 
thor, and translated by Walter Mapes, 
in the twelfth century. He received 
the appellation of*' du Lac *' from hav- 
ing been educated at the court of Viv- 
ian, mistress of the enchanter Merlin, 
and better known as the Lady of the 
Lake. Lancelot was celebrated for 
his amours with Guinever, the wife 
of his friend and sovereign, King 
Arthur, and for the exploits he un- 
dertook for her sake, wnich involved 
him in a long and cruel war with Ar- 
thur. Toward the close of his life, 
he became a hermit. 

49-- " Thou . . . wert nrrer matched 
of none earthly knighr'8 hands ; and thou 
wert the curtieHt knight that eyer bare 
shield ; and thou wert the true«t friend 
to thy lover that ever bestrode hor^e ; and 
thou wert the truent lover, of a sinful 
man, that ever loved woman ; and thou 
wert the kindest man that ever strurk 
with sword ; and thou wert the goodliest 
person that ever came among press of 
knights ; and thou wert the meekest man 
and the gentlest that ever ate in hall 
among ladies ; and thou wert the stern- 
est knight to thy mortal foe that ever put 
spear in the rest." Morte d- Arthur. 

Xiand of Beul&h. In Bunyan's alle- 
gorj', " The Pilgrim's Progress," a 
lanS of rest and quiet (symbolizing 
the Christian's peace of mind), rep- 
resented as lying upon the hither 
side of the rivW of Death. In it the 
pilgrims tarry till their summons 
comes to cross the stream, and enter 
the Celestial City. The name occurs 
in I$a. Ixii. 4. 

4^ " After this, I beheld until they 
came unto the land of Beulah, where the 
son shineth night and day. Here, be- 
cause they were weary, they betook tbem- 



lelvef awhile to rest. But a little while 
soon refreshed £bem here ; for the bells 
did so ring, and the trumpets continu- 
ally »>oun«ied so melodiouslv, that they 
could not sleep, and }et they received 
as much refrfshing as if they had iilept 
their sleep ever so soundly. Here also 
ail the noise of them that walked the 
streets was, More pilgrims are come to 
town ! And another would answer, say- 
ing. And so many went over the water, 
and were let in at the golden gates to-day ! 
In this land they heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing, smelt nothing, tasted nothing, that 
was offensive to their stomach or mind ; 
only when they tasted of the WHterof the 
river over which they were to go, they 
thought that it tasted a little bitterish to 
the palate ; but it proved sweet when it 
was down." 

Iiand of Bondage. A name some- 
times given to Egj'pt. The Israel- 
ites, during the first part of their so- 
journ in that country, were treated 
with great kindness,' and increased 
in numbers and prosperity; but at 
length " there arose up a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph," 
and who adopted a subtle system to 
afflict and reduce them by making 
them perform forced labor,' and soon 
afterward by killing their male chil- 
dren. This oppression led to the ex- 
odus, the forty years' wandering in 
the wilderness, and the subsequent 
conquest and occupation of the land 
of Canaan. 

Land of Cakes. A name sometimes 

given to Scotland, because oatmeal 

cakes are a common national article 

of food, particularly among the poorer 

classes. 

Hear, Land o' CaleM and brither Scots, 
Frac Maidenkirk to John o' Groats, 
If there '» a hole in a' your coata, 

I rwle ye tent it: 
A chiel '• nninne vou tnkin' notes, 

And, nuth, he 'U prent it Bvnu. 

The ladv lovrs, and Bdmiren, and worthipt 
every thing Scottish! the pfiitleinan Ukirb 
down on tne Land oj Calt-x like a euperior 
Intelligence. liluclirood'a Mag. 

Ijand of Nod. The state or condition 
of sleep, conceived of as a country 
which people visit in their dreams. 

M^ This flirure i« evidently borrowed 
from the uj«e of the En)rli.««h word nod, as 
denoting the motion of the head In drow- 
siness. But It was also, most probably, 
at first employed as rontalnirg a ludi- 
crous allusion to the language of Scripture 
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in regard to the condact of the flrat mur- 
derer : ^' And C^n went out from the 
presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod." ( Gen. iv. 16.) 

'*And d' yo ken. lmMi,**iaid Madge, " there *« 

aueer things chanced since ye hae been in 
le Land qA Xod f " Sir W. Scott. 

jMud of PromiBo. See Promised 
Land. 

Ijand of Steady Habits. A name 
by which the State of Connecticut 
ii) sometimes designated, in allusion 
to the settled usages and staid de- 
portment of its inhabitants. 

Ijand of Wiadoxn. [Fr. La Pays de 
Sttpience.] A name given to Nor- 
mandy, in France, because of the 
wise customs which have prevailed 
there, and also because of the skill 
and judgment of the people in mat- 
ters of jurisprudence. 

Ijane, Wycliffe. A pseudonym of 
Mrs. £. Jenlngs, a writer of the 
present day. 

Iiaag'staff; Iiftun'ce-l^t (2). A 
pseudonym under which ** Salma- 
gundi " was jointly published by 
Washington Irving, W illiam Irving, 
and James K. Paulding. 

Ijazig:iii8h, Miss Lydia. The hero- 
ine of Sheridan's comedy of *' The 
Rivals;" distinguished for the ex- 
travagance of her romantic notions. 

I^t not those^ however, who enter into a 
union fur life without thime einbarnuwinenU 
which delight a . . . LffHa Lan'juUh, and 
which are perhaps necewary to excite an cn- 
thusiaatic (wsslon in breoMta more Ann than 
theire, auzur worse of their future happincMi, 
because their own alliance ia funned under 
calmer auspice*. Sir If. Scott. 

Iiantemois, L'tle des (1^1 dft 16°'- 
ter'ni', 62). See Isuand of Lan- 
terns. 

lA-oo'd-^n. [Gr. Aookowv.] ( Gr. <f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and a priest of Apollo, or, 
as some say, of Neptune. He op- 
posed the reception of the Wooden 
Horse into Troy, thinking it some 
artifice of the deceitful Greeks. He 
and his two sons were killed by two 
monstrous serpents which came from 
the sea; but the reason of their be- 
ing ma^le to suffer this horrible fate 
is ditterently stated. The serpents 
first entwined the boys, and, when 



their father attempted to rescue them, 
they involved and crushed him also 
in their coils. The death of Laocoon 
is the subject of one of the most 
magnificent and celebrated works of 
ancient sculpture still in existence; 
it was discovered in 1506 at Rome, 
and is now preserved in the Vatican. 

Ij&-od'&-mi'^ [Gr. AaoSiix€ui.] ( Gr. 
f Rom. Myth.) The wife of Protes- 
daus, whom she followed to the un- 
der-world, after his death at the 
hands of Hector. Wordsworth has 
made this myth the subject of his 
exquisite poem entitled ** Laodamia." 
See Pkotesilaus. 

Ij&-om'e-d$n. [Gr. Aaofteduv.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A king of Troy, 
son of Ilus and Eurydice, and the 
father of Priam, Ganymede, and Ti- 
thonus. With the assistance of Apol- 
lo and Neptune, he built the wallf of 
Troy ; but, when the work was done, 
he refused to pay the reward which 
he had promised for the labor, and 
expelled them from his dominions. 
Hereupon Neptune sent a sea mon- 
ster to ravage the country; and in 
compliance with the command of an 
oracle, a maiden, chosen by lot, was 
from time to time sacrificed to pro- 
pitiate it. On one occasion, Laome- 
don's own daughter Hesione was the 
victim selected ; but Hercules saved 
her on receiving a certain solemn 

Eromise from her father, which not 
eing fulfilled, Hercules killed him. 

Lapl-thflS. [Gr. Aawttfcu.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) Monstrous giants in- 
habiting the mountains of xhessalv. 
At the marriage of their king, Pirith- 
ous, they fought with the Centaurs 
and vanquished them, but were after- 
ward themselves overcome by Her- 
cules. 

I4-Pu't4- The name of a flying isl- 
and described by Swift in his imagi- 
nary '• Travels " of Lemuel Gulliver. 
It is said to be '* exactly circular, its 
diameter 78J7 yards, or about four 
miles and a half, and [it] consenuently 
contains ten thousand acres. The 
inhabitants are chiefly speculative 
philosophers, devoted to mathemat- 
ics and music ; and such is their ha- 
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bitoal absent-in indedneRs, that they 
are compelled to employ attendants 
— called '* dappers " — to rouse them 
from their prolbund meditations, 
when necessary, by striking them 
gently on the mouth and ears with a 
peculiar instrument consisting of a 
blown bladder with a few pebbles in 
it, fastened on the end of a stick, like 
the swiple of a dail. See Lagado. 

Thou art an unfortunate philosopher of 
Laviaa. who has lost his flapper in the throng. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Btnungc it is, that, whilst all biographers have 
worked with so much seal upun the niont 
barren dates or most baseless traditions in the 
great poet'b UfSe, realising in a manner the 
dreams of Lap«<a, and endeavoring to extract 
sunbeams from cucumbers, such a story with 
regard to such an event . . . should formerly 
have been dismissed without notice of any 
kind. Dt Quittcejf. 

So materializing is the spirit of the age, that 
the extended stuoy of physical and mecnani- 
esl science seems ukely, one of these d-iy». to 
convert our Island into a Laputa. Kcightley. 

Iift'ii. The hero of Byron's poem of 
the same name; represented as a 
chief long absent from his own do- 
main, who returns at length, attended 
by a single page. Dark hints and 
surmises are thrown out against him 
by a noble whom he encounters at a 
banquet, and who seems to be pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the 
manner in which Lara's time has 
been occupied during his prolonged 
absence. This knight aisappears 
most opportunely for the reputation 
of Lara, when he should have come 
forward to substantiate the charges 
against him, and is never heard of 
after. A peasant, however, is witness 
to the concealment of a corpse on the 
same night, and the reader is left to 
draw his own conclusions. 

Iia'rds. [Lat., pi. of /nr, a word of 
Etruscan origin, signifying lord^ king^ 
or hei'oA (Rom. Myth.) Tutelar)' 
deities of particular localities. Thev 
were of two classes : 1. The domestic 
laits^ or household gods, whose im- 
ages were kept on the heai'th in a 
little shrine, or in a small chapel, and 
who were regarded as disembodied 
and guardian spirits of virtuous an- 
cestors; 2. The public Inres, protect- 
ors of street**, highways, cross-roads, 
&c. [Written also, in an Anglicized 
form, Lars.] 



lA B59lie. A Protest 
whose story — wrii 
Mackenzie — is told 
ror." 

Iiar'vaB. {Rom. M}ft 
as LemurtB. See Lk 

Iiast Man. An appell 

the parliamentary pai 

to Charles I. (Lt>UO-] 

in their expectation, tl 

who would ever sit 

throne. 

lie did not consider him 

;ience to join with any pa 

likely ultimately to ackno^ 



science to join with any pa 
likely ultimately to ackno^ 
of Cnarles Stuart, the sun < 



as Charles I. was fainiliiirl 
termed by them in their 
a* well as in their mure ela 
and harangues. 

Iiaat of the Fathers, 
by some Roman Cat 
St. Bernard (lOiU-lJ 
most influential theol 
luminous writers of tl 

Iiaat of the Goths, 
thirty-fourth and lat 
gothic line of kings, 
tlirone of Spain from 

Iiast of the Ghreeks. 
Grcectntiin^ Gr. 'Y<rr 
An appellation confei 
opcenien (b. v. 2o3-li 
Arcadia, and the last 
successful military lej 
cient Greeks. 



"One of the R 
him, called him the Lat 
as if after hiui Grvete 1 
great man, nor cue w 
name of Greek." 

Last of the Knights 
stowed upon Maxim 
1519), emperor of Gei 

" The Ltvtt of the Knig 
effrontery and spirited 
might be despioed by the 
bimiliano Pochi DanaVi [M 
niUnui]: " but he wa« belo 
ans us " Our Max." 

Ijast of the Mo-hi'cf 

of Cooper's novel of 
by which title the Ind 
is designated. 

Last of the Boman 

mus Romtnuynnn.] 1. 
plied to the Roman 
Dv Procopius. Whe 
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of Attila took place in a. d. 450, 
Aetius, with the lielp of Theodoric, 
arrested it first bv the relief of Or- 
leans, and then by the victory of 
Chalons. With his death, which oc- 
curred in 454, the last support ot the 
empire fell. 

2. A name given by Marcus Ju- 
nius Brutus to his telluw-conspirator, 
Caiua Cassius Longiuus (d. u. c. 42), 
one of the murderers of Julius C«;sar, 
and one of the best generals of his 
age. 

3. [Fr. Lt Dernier des Raaudns.] 
A title bestowed upon I'ran^ois Jo- 
teph Terasse Desbillons (1751-1789), 
a celebrated Jesuit, on account of 
the elegance and purity of his Latin 
style. 

tiftit of the Troubadours. A name 
tfiven by his admirers to Jacques 
Jasmin (1798-1864), a native of Gas- 
cony, and the most eminent modem 
patois poet of France. 

U-ti'nu8. A son of Faunus, and 
kinf( of the Laurentians, a people of 
Latium, in Italy. When Apneas 
first arrived in Latium, l^tinus op- 
posed him ; but he afterward formed 
an alliance with him, and gave him 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage. 

Latin War. (Ger. Hist.) An insur- 
rection of the peasantry in Salzburg, 
in 1523, occai^ioned Gy tlie unpop- 
ularity of an archbishop. It was 
quickly suppressed. 

t4~to'n(. [Gr. Ai}r(u, Doric, A«rw, 
iEolic, AaTwf.] {(jr. (f Rtnn. Myth.) 
Daughter of Cceus, a Titan, and 
Phcebe, and by J upiter the mother 
of Apollo and* Diana, to whom she 
gave birth on the island of Delos. 
( See Delos. ) Ovid ( " Met. " vi.. fab. 
iv.) relates a stor\' of some clowns of 
Lycia who inf*ulted Latona as phe 
knelt with the infant deities in anns 
to quench her thirst at a pmall lake, 
and who were in consequence changed 
into frogs. 

I did but prompt th« ajff to onlt thHr clogi 
Bv the known rulM «if ancient liberty, 
"When straight • barbHrout noiw environs 
me 
Of owls and ciickoo», awe*, ope«, and dosa; 
Aa when those hinda that were tnmatonued to 
fVogs 



Balled at lattma^t twIn-bom pNfnv, 
Wiiich aflur li«id the auu and luuua la ht. 

Laughing Philosopher. Democri- 
tus of Abdera^ a celebrated philoso- 
pher of antiquity, contemporary with 
Socrates ; — so called because he al- 
ways made a jest of man's follies 
and sorrows, his teeble struggles aad 
evanescent works. He is usually 
contrasted with Heraclitus, " The 
Weeping Philosopher.'* See Weep- 

IMO FlIILUSUPIIER. 

Ij4un9e. An awkward and silly terx'- 
ant of Proteus, in Shakespeare's 
** Two Gentlemen of Verona." 

Uun'fU, Sir. One of the knights 
of the* Round Table, the subject of 
a metrical romance compwed by 
Thomas Chetitre, in the reign of 
Henry VL The name has also been 
adopted as the title of a poem by 
James Russell Lowell, entitled "Tfaia 
Vision of Sir Launfal.** 

Laura (/<./?ron. Id^^'rft). The Chris- 
tian name of an Avignonese lady, 
young, but already married, for 
whom, in the year 1327, the poet 
Petrarch conceived a strong though 
Platonic affection, which exercised a 
powerf\il influence over his life, and 
ended only with his death. He sung 
her praises in " rime," or sonnets 
and canzoni, which have immortal- 
ized not only her name, but his own. 

Laurence, Vriar. See Frias LaU" 

RENCE. 

L|-vin'i-(. 1. A daughter of Latinns, 
and the second wife of ^neas. She 
had previously been betrothed to 
Tiunus. See Latimus and Ckeusa* 

8ad task I yet anrumcnt 
Not leaa but more heroic than the . . . mca 
Of Turn us for Lavinia diacapouaed. Jftltoa. 

2. The heroine of a tale introduced 
by Thomson, in his ** Seasons," into 
t^e poem on " Autumn.** See Pale- 

MON. 

Law's Bubble. A name given to a 
delusive speculation piojected by 
John Law (1671-1729), a celebrated 
financier, and a native of Edinburgh. 
In 1716, he established a bank in 
France, bv n)yal authority, composed 
of 1200 sWres of 3000 livres each, 
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wUch soon bore a premiam. This 
bank became the omce for all public 
receipts, and there was annexed to it 
a Mississippi company^ which had 
grants of laud in Louitiiana, and was 
expected to realize immense sums by 
planting and commerce. In 17 J 8, it 
was declared a royal bank, and its 
shares rose to twenty times their 
original value, so that, in 1719, they 
were worth more than eighty times 
the amount of all the current specie 
in France. In 1720, the shares sunk 
as rapidly as they had risen, nearly 
overthrowing the French govern- 
ment, and occasioning great and 
wide - spread financial distress and 
bankruptcy. 

Ijaa'^-rua. A poor leper, who, in the 
parable of our Lord (Luke xvi.), im- 
plored in vain the pit3'^of a rich man; 
out after the death of both, Lazarus 
went to heaven, and the rich man to 
bell, where he in turn vainly implored 
help ftt>m Lazarus. 

49* This Is the only caw in the New Tes- 
tament where a proper name occurs ia a 
parable. The une of the word tazzaro ap* 
plied to a leper, and of the words lazaretto 
and tazar-hou$e for leper ho9pital«, and 
of tazzaroni for beg^r^, shows the influ- 
ence which thii* parable has had upon the 
mind of Christendom. 

Iiasy, Ijawrenoe. The hero of a 
popular "history," or romance, of 
ancient date, ** containing his Birth 
and slothful breeding ; how he served 
the Schoolmaster, his Wife, the 
Squire's Cook, and the Farmer, 
which, by the laws of Lubberland, 
was accounted High Treason ; his 
Arraignment and Trial, and happy 
deliverance fVom the many treasons 
laid to his charge." 

LeaKUOt The. [Fr. La Ligue.] (Fr. 
HUt.) A political coalition organized 
in 1576 by the Roman Catholics of 
France, to prevent the accession of 
Henry IV., who was then of Uie re- 
formed religion. [Called also The 
Hilly League (Fr. La Sninte Lif/we)^ 
and Tlie Holy Union (Fr. La 8ainte 
Union}.] 

IfOaffue and Covenant, Solemn. 
See SoLKMN League and Cove- 
nant. 



League of God's House. [Fr. Li^ue 
de la Afaison de Ditu.] {Suiss Hist.) 
A celebrated combination formed by 
the Orisons in 1400, for the pur- 
pose of resisting domestic tyranAy- 
tCalled also Catldte.] 

Iieague of the Public Gk>od. [Fr. 
Liyue du Bien Public.] (Fr. Hist.) 
An alliance, in 1464, between the 
dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and 
Bourgogne, and other French princes, 
against Louis XI. 

Iieander. [Or. Aeiai^pof.]. A youth 
of Abydos, famous for his love for 
Hero, a priestess of Sestos, to visit 
whom he nightly swam across the 
Hellespont. See Hero. 

Ij^andre (lA'fin'dr, 62. 64, 103). A 
lover in Moli^re's " L*Etourdi." 



-_'. A fabulous or legendary king 
of Britain, and the hero of Shake- 
speare's tragedy of the same name. 
He is represented as a fond father, 
duped, in his old age, bv hypocritical 
professions of love and duty on the 
part of two daughters (Goneril and 
Ke^an), to disinherit the third (Cor- 
delia), who had before been deserv- 
edly more dear to him, and to divide 
his kingdom between her sisters, who, 
by their perfidious and cruel con- 
duct, soon drive the poor old king 
mad. After his misery has reached 
its highest pitch, he is* found bv the 
daughter wnom he has so deeply in- 

i'ured; and, through her tender care, 
\e revives and recollects her. She 
endeavors to reinstate him upon his 
throne, but fails in her attempt, and 
is hanged in prison, where her broken- 
hearted father dies Umenting over 
her. 

Iieamed Blaoksmith. A name 
sometimes applied to Elihu Burritt 
(b. 1811), who began life as a black- 
smith, and afterward distinguished 
himself as a linguist. 

Iieamed Tailor. A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Henry Wild, a native 
of Norwich, England, where he was 
bom about the year 1684. He was 
in early life a* tailor, and, while 
working at his trade, mastered the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syr- 
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lac, Arabic, and F*ersmn lanimaffes. 
[Called aldo Tht .Arabian TaHoi\\ 

IjeatlieTstockinK. A sobriquet piven 
to Natty, or Nathaniel, Buinf»po, a 
celebnvted character In Cooper's nov- 
els of" The Deer»lnver," '» The Lart 
of the Mohicans," *' The Pathfinder," 
" The Pioueera," and *' The Prairie." 

9S^ " lipatherstockinj? »tand« half-way 
betwe«fn na^Hge and civilixed life ; he has 
the fre8hne:<s of naturf, and the flrnt- 
fruita of Christianity, the seed dropped 
into Tigorous soil. Them are the eleiuent« 
of one of the Qi08t original chnractera in 
fiction, in whoni Cooper has tranapUinted 
all the chivalry, ever feigned or practic-ed 
in the Middle Age«, to the rivers, wcKxia, 
and forests of the unbroken New World." 

Duyckinrk. 

One Nattv Leathentockma, one melodioui 
■ynopeia of man and nature In the Weot. 

JjB Beau. A courtier, in Shakespeare's 
"As You Like It." 

Ije'dft. [Gr. hrfia.} (Gr. J' Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Thestius, 
and the wife of Tyndareus. Jupiter 
falling in love with her, and visiting 
her in the form of a swan, she bore 
two eggs, from one of which came 
forth Pollux and Helen, and from 
the other Castor and Clytemnestra. 

Ijed'dy Orip'py. The name of the 
heroine in " The Entail," a novel by 
Gait. 

A decreet o* court, Jamie, as Lerldie Orippp 
would have wud. Prof. J. iViUon. 

liO Fevre (lu fev'r, 64). The name 
of a poor lieutenant, whose story is 
related in Sterne's " Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandy." 

liegion. The name assumed by the 
demoniac, or the unclean spirit, 
spoken of in ^fnrk v. : " My name 
is Legion; for we are many." The 
term implies the presence of a supe- 
rior power, in audition to subordi- 
nate ones. 

Iiegion, The Thundering. See 
Thundehino Leoion. 

I*egM3f-Mutton SchooL A name 
given to th(>:«e pf»etastcrs, who, at- 
taching theiiiselves as parasites and 
dependents to persons of wealth and 
station, endeavor to pay for good 



dinners and sumptuous entertainment 
by servile Hattery of their pairun, 
and profuse laudation of him and his 
the " leg of mutton " being suppo»*(i 
to typify the source of their in.'^pira- 
tion, which is chiefly guslatorv. The 
phrase was first used by Locklhart, in 
a review of a ridiculous poem entitled 
" Heurs, a Poem in tour Books," 
the author of which is not named, 
l-leurs Castle was the seat of the 
Duke of Roxburghe. whose mutton 
and hospitality the rhvmster appears 
to have shareii, greatly to his aelec- 
tation. 

49" " The chief conatellations in thii 
poetical flrmament consiMt of led captaini 
and clerical hangers-on, whose pleNVun 
and whom business it is to celelirate in 
tuneful verse the virtues of ftome augeUe 
patron, who keeps a good table, and haa 
interest with the arehbiithop, or the In- 
dia House. Verily, they have their re- 
ward. The anticipated living fklls vacant 
in due time, the sou gets a piiir of colon, 
or is sent out as a cadet, or the liappy 
author succeeds in dining five times a 
week on hock and veni(K>n, at the small 
expense of acting as toad-eater to the 
whole family, fh>ui my lord to the butler 
inclusive. It is owing to the modesty, 
certainly not to the numerical diflciency, 
of this class of writers, that the.v have 
hitherto obtained no specific disttinction 
among the authors of the present day. 
We think it incumbent on us to remedy 
this defect: and. in the bNptisuial font of 
this our roHg:isiiie. we declare, that in 
the poetical nomenclature they shall in 
future be known by the style and title 
of The Lfg- of- Mutton. School.^^ . . . 
*' lie [the bard of Fleurs abovementioned] 
is marked by a more than usual portion 
of the qualities characteri!«tJc of the Lrg' 
of- Mutton School; by all their vulgar ig- 
Dorance, by more than all their clumsy 
servility, their fiiwning adulation of 
wealth and title, their hankering after 
the fiesh-pots, and by all the symptoms 
of an utter incapacity to stand straight 
in the presence of a gn«t man." 

Z. {J. G. Lockhart\ B>ackwoo<rs Mag. 
vol. ix. 

lie-gree'. A slave - dealer, in Mrs. 
Stowe's novel, " Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in ; " a hideous exhibition of the bru- 
talizing influence of slavery. 

liiigh, Au-ro'r4 (lee). The heroine 
of Mrs. Bi-owning's poem of the same 
name ; " the representative of the 
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i|Aritnal and ssthetic npirit of the 
age, through whom are exemplified 
the noble ends and the high othee of 
true art." 

Ijeili. The name of the heroine in 
Byron's poem of "The Giaour;" 
a beautiful slave -girl who suffers 
death for love of her paramour, a 
young ** infidel." 

Iieilah. See Mejnoum. 

Ij. Ej. Ij. The initials and literary 
signature of Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don (ailerward Mrs. Maclean, 1802- 
1838), a well-known English poetess. 

JAlie (Ift'le'). An inconsequential, 
light-headed, gentleman - like cox- 
comb, in Moli^re's " L'fitourdi." 

Lem'u^rds. {Rom. MyOi.) Spirits of 
the dead thought to wander about 
at night, like gno.Ht.<i, and to torment 
and frighten the living. 

9S^ Milton Anglicises the word In its 
pronunciation, miiking it consist of two 
syllables instead of three. 

** lo conaecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth. 
The Lara and Lemurra moan with mid- 
night plaint'* Ode on the 3cU iri7y. 

Le-nore'. 1. The heroine of a popular 
ballad, composed bv Gottfried August 
Burger (1748-171)4), the German 
lyric poet. The subject of this ballad 
is an old tradition, which recounts 
the ride of a spectral lover, who re- 
appears to his mistress after death, 
and car^s her on horseback behind 
him, *^ a fiction not less remarkable 
for its extensive geographical dis- 
semination, than for its bold imagi- 
native character." 



Biirgfr is said to have borrowed 
the subject of hia poem from an old Eng* 
lish ballad entitled '' The SufTollc Miracle, 
or a Relation of a Young Man, who, a 
month after his death, appeared to his 
sweetheart, and carried her on horseback 
behind him forty mile« in two houn*, and 
was never seen afterward but in her 
grare." BUruer, however, contradicted 
thb assertion, and declared thnt an old 
Low Dutch b&Uad furninhed him with 
the idea of Lenore. The traditions prob- 
ably both liave a common origin. 

2. The angelic name of " a rare 
and radiant maiden" mentioned in 
Poe's mystical ballad entitled ^' The 
Raven."* 



Le'o-nftto. Governor of Messina, in 
Shakespeare^s *^ Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

Iie-onl-d^a of Modem Greece. A 
title given to Marco Bozzaris, a Greek 
patriot, and an heroic soldier, who 
distinguished himself in the early 
part of the modem Grecian War of 
Independence, particularly by a suc- 
cessful attack with 1200 men upon 
the van of the Turco- Albanian amiv, 
4000 strong, at Kerpenisi, on tfie 
20th of August, 1823. In this en- 
gagement, Bozzaris lost his life. 

Iie-on1-d&8 We'dell (^ft'del, 68). A 
name given bv Frederick the Great 
to General C. rt. Wedell (1712-1782), 
an officer in the Prussian service, on 
account of his heroic defense of the 
Elbe at Teinitz, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1744. 

Iie'o-nlne. A servant to Dionyza, in 
Shakespeare's "Pericles." 

Iie'on-noys'. A fabulous country, 
formerly contiguous to Cornwall, 
though it has long since disappeared, 
and is said to be now more than 
forty fathoms under water. It is oft- 
en mentioned in the old romances of 
chivalr}'. [Written also Leonais, 
Lioness e, Lyonnesse.] 

JUT The Lyones or Iieonnoys, where Sir 
Trifltram was bom (nee TaisTaAM, Sir), is 
Lteunoifl in Brittany. 

For Arthur, when none knew from whence 

he cnmc, 
Lonir ere the people choM him for thetr king, 
Roviii^ the trackli-M rcalinn of Ljtotmene, 
Had found a glen, gray bowlder, otul b 



tarn. 



bliick 
TcnHit$on. 



Iie-on'tds. King of Sicilia, in Shake- 
speare's " Winter's Tale." 

tS" '* Jealousy is a vice of the mind, 
a culpable tendency of the temper, hav- 
in(( certain well-known and well-defined 
effects and concomitants, all of which are 
viKible in Leontes, . . . i>uch an, first, 
an excitability by the mostt inadequate 
cauKe**, and an eagerness to xnatcb at 
prfxjfM ; wcondly, a groe.4ness of concep- 
tion, and a disposition to def^rnde the 
object of the pHi>8ion by senHiitil fancies 
and imafires ; thirdly, a fienM> of xhame of 
his own I'eelingn, exhibited in a solitary 
nioodineiw of humor, and yet, from the 
violence of the panjiion, forrol te utter 
itwif, and therefore catchmtr occaj^ions 
to ease the mind by iimbiguities, equi- 
Toques, by talking to tbofse who cannot^ 
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and wbo are known not to be able to, nn- 
dentand what l» Mud to them, — io nhort. 
by soliloquy in tht> form of dialogue, and 
hence, a confused, broken, and frag- 
mentary manner; fourthly, a dread of 
Tul^r ridicule, u distinct firom a high 
9en8e of honor, or a mistaken sense of 
duty ; and lastly, and immediatfly con- 
sequent on this, a spirit of selfish vindic- 
tiyeness." Coleridge. 

X<e|^I-$. A name civen bv Catullus 
(b. B. c. 87) to his favorite Clodia, 
whose praise-s he celebrates in a num- 
ber of amatory poems. 

Ije'the. [Gr. A^, forgetfulness.] (Gr. 

^ Rom. Myth.) A river in Hades, 

the waters of which caused those who 

drank it entirely to forget the past. 

Far offfhom these, • itloir and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth: whereof whoso drinks 
Straightway his fonner sense and being for- 
gets,— 
Foiyeu both joy and grief^ pleasure and jpaln. 

MtUon. 

Xie'to. [Gr.Aiyrw.] {Myth.) The Greek 
name of Latona. See Latona. 

Ziea-oo^the-$. [Gr. Aevjcotfei).] (Gr. 

& Rom. Myth.) 1. A name given to 

Ino, after she was received among 

the sea-gods. See Ino. 

8. One of the Sirens. See Sirens. 

Ife-va'n$. [Lat., from levare^ to raise.] 
{Ritm. Myth.) The name of the 
ffoddess that protected new-born in- 
fants when they were taken up from 
the ground. Richter used the name 
as tne title of an educational work 
which he wrote, and which has been 
translated into English. 

l#eviathan of laterature. An 

appellation very generally conferred 
upon Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784), the eminent writer and critic. 

Iiewis, Monk. See Monk Lewis. 

Iii'b^r. (Rom. Myth.) An old Italian 
deity, who presided over the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and fertility of the 
fields. By the later Latin "writers, 
the name is used as a synonym of 
Bctccftm. 

laberation, War of. See War of 
Liberation. 

Liberator, The. 1. [Sp, ElUberta- 
rfor.J A surname given by the Pe- 
ruvians, in 18*23, to Simon Bolivar 



(1785-1831), who established the in- 
dependence of Peru, and also of thi 
other Spanish colonies of South 
America. 

2. A surname given to Danid 
O'Connell (1775-1847), a celebrated 
Irish political agitator, on account of 
bis endeavors — which were, after 
all, unsuccessful — to bring about a 
repeal of the Articles of Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Irelaud. 

Iil-^e'l, I (20). [Gr. A.ycia.] (Gr. 
Iii-ge'i-$, t 4 Rom. Myth.) One of the 
Sirens ; also, a nymph. 

Bv . . . fUr Ligea^B golden comb, 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks. 
Sleeking her soft ailurins locka. iftftsa. 

Iiight-horse Harry. A sobriquet 

B^pularlv conferred upon General 
enry Lee (1756-1818), a gallant 
American cavalry otticer in the war 
of the Revolution, in allusion to his 
rapid and daring movements in battle, 
particularly during the campaign in 
the Carollnaa. 

Idlith, or Idlis. In the popular be- 
lief of the Hebrews, a female specter 
in the shape of a finely dressed woman, 
who lies in wait for, and kills, chil- 
dren. The old Kabbins turned Lilith 
into a wife of Adam, on whom he 
begot demons, and who still has power 
to lie with men, and to kill children, 
who are not protected by amulets, 
with which the Jews of a yet later 
period supply themselves as a pro- 
tection against her. Burton, in his 
*' Anatomy of Melancholy," tells us, 
" The Talmudists say that Adam had 
a wife called Lilis before he married 
Eve, and of her he begat nothing but 
devils." Heber says, " To revenge 
his deserting her for an earthly rival, 
she is suppo!«ed to hover round the 
habitation of new -married persons, 
showering down imprecations on their 
heads. The attendants on the bride 
spend the night in ijoing round the 
house and uttering loud screams to 
frighten her away." A commentator 
on Skinner's " Etymologicon Lingue 
Anglicanie," quoted in the *' Encyclo- 

Efpdia Metropc)litantt," says that the 
inglish woni luUiiby is derived from 
Lilla, nbi! (Begone. Lilith!) In the 
demonology of Uie Middle Ages, Lilis 
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^nKnu witch, and is introduced 
:h ill the WaJpurgis-uight scene 
«the'8 •* Fau»t." 
mt. An imapnaiy country 
il)ed a« peopled by a very dimin- 

race ot men, in Swift's* satirical 
nee entitled *' Travels into sev- 
ieiuote Nations of the World, by 
lel Gulliver." The voyage to 
mt is tor the most part a satire 
le manners and usages of the 
, of George I. 

re la no end to the varietr of these itnall 
en of malice with which the Oalliveraof 
3rld of literature are aaaailed by the Lit- 
nw around them. T. Moore. 

o, or Iiimni>U8. [Lat, tiiubuSy 
•rder.] A region supposed by 
! ot* the old scholastic theologians 
! on the edge orcontines of hell. 
^ it was thought, the mu\» of 
men, not admitted into heaven 
to Purgatory, remained to await 
general resurrection. Such were 
patriarchs and other pious an- 
s who died before the birth of 
St. Hence, the limbo wait called 
^ Pdtrum. According to some 
le schoolmen, there was also a 
nu Puervrum^ or Infantum^ a 
ar place allotted to the souls of 
it« dyin^ unbaptized. To these 
added, m the popular opinion,a 
mi Fatuorum^ or Fools* Paradise, 
eceptacle of all vanity and non- 
;. Of this superstitious belief 
in h&s made use in his ^' Paradise 
." (See Book III. v. 440-497.) 
re has placed his limbo, in which 
listinguished spirits of antiquity 
onfined, in the outermost ot the 
;8 of his hell. 

ladidre, La Muse. See Muse 

)NADli(RE, La. 

A .Tacobite sign in the time of 
iam TIL, which consisted in the 
its for hereditary right limping 
t at night and drinking. Those in 
ecret knew that the word " Limp" 
formed from the initials of august 
>s, and that the loyalist, when he 
k his wine and punch, was taking 
s bumper to Louis, James, MBxy^ 
the Pnnce. 

ib'ri-ddj. A celebrated heroine 
e romance called " The Mirror of 



Knighthood." From the great celeb- 
rity of this lady, occasioned by the 
popularity of the romance, her name 
was commonly used for a mistress. 

I value Tonj Foatcr** wrath nu more than 
a shelled pea-cod: and 1 will \\*\l hi» Im^ 
dabriiU$t by Saint Ueurge, be he williug or 
no! Sir W. Scott. 

liin'd^ir. A poetical name formerly in 
use for a swain or gallant. 

A truce, dear FenrusI spare ot those moat 
tedious and insipid persons of all Arcadia. 
Do not, for heaven's sake, bring down Cory- 
don and Limior upon us. Sir W. Scott. 

1 have listened to you when you spoke en 
6erj/«»rr, — nay , my complaisance has heen so 
great as to answer you m beraerr, — for I do 
not think any thing except ridicule can come 
of dialoguca betwixt LinJor and Jeannetun. 

Sir W. Scott, 

LPnus. [Gr. Aiwk.] {Gr. if Jiom. 
Myth.) 1. The son of Apollo and 
an Argive princess; torn to pieces by 
dogs. 

2. The son of Apollo and Terp- 
sichore, and the instructor of Orpheus 
and Hercules, the latter of whom 
killed him by a blow with a lyre. 

liionease. See Leonkoys. 

liion of Qod. A title conferred npon 
Ali (597-660), son of Abu Taleb, the 
uncle of Mahomet. He was distin- 
guished for his eloquence and valor 
m defense of Islamism. 

Lion of the North. A title bestowed 
upon Gustavus Adolphus (1594- 
1632), king of Sweden, and the bul- 
wark of the Protectant faith during 
the Thirty Years' War. 

That great Imder, captain, and king, the 
Lion of the Sorth, . . . had a way of winning 
battle*, taking towns, overrunnmK countries, 
and levying cnntributiomi. which made his 
service irre>>ii>tihlv delectable to all true-bred 
cavaliera who follow the noble proft-nMion of 
arms. Sir If. Scott. 

His task at this battle of Lntzen seems to 
have been a very easy one, simply to sec tha 
Lion of the North brought down, not by a 
cannon-shot, as is generally t)elieved, but by 
a traitorous pistol-bullet. Carlyle. 

Lion of the Sea. [Port. LeHo <h 
Mnr.] A name formerly given to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lis'm^-ha'go, Captain. A superan- 
nuated officer on half-pay, who fig- 
ures in Smollett's *' Expedition of 
Humphrv Clinker " as the favored 
suitor of iVIiss Tabitha Bramble. He 
is described as a hard-featured and 
forbidding Scotchman, of the most 
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singular dress and manners, self-con- 
ceited, pedantic, rude, and dit^puta- 
tious, with a jealous sense of honor, 
and strong national pride. 

iSr ** LiHinahiiKo is the flower of the 
flock. Uis teiiaciounneM in arKument is 
not so delightful a« the relaxation of his 
logical severity when he finds his fortune 
mellowing in the wintry smiles of Mm. 
Tabitha Bramble. This is the best-pre- 
terred and mwt seytfre of all Smollett's 
characters. The resemblance to ' Don 
Quixote ' is only just enough to make it 
interesting to the critical reader without 
giving o&use to any kxHly else." 

Haxliti. 

In quoting thenc ancient authorities, I rnuot 
not fuiYct the more modem sketch of a Scot- 
tish Soulier of the old fashion, by a master- 
hand, in the character of Lismahaqo, since 
the existence of that doughty captain nione 
must deprive the present author of all claim to 
originality. Sir W. Scott. 

liitUe, Thomas. A pseudonym — in- 
tended as a playful allusion to his 
diminutive stature — under which 
Thomas Moore, in 1808, published a 
volume of amatory poems. 

IiitUe Comedy. A name familiarly 
given to Miss Catharine Homeck, — 
afterward Mrs. Bunbury, — an ac- 
quaintance and friend of Goldsmith. 
The sobriquet was probablv thought 
to be indicative of her disposition. 
She is described as being intelligent, 
sprightly, and agreeable, as well as 
very beautiful. 

Iiittle Corporal. [Fr. Le Petit Cnpo- 
ral.] A familiar appellation jocose- 
ly conferred upon General Bonaparte^ 
immediatelv after the battle of Lodi 
(1796), by the soldiers under his 
command*, on account of his juvenile 
appearance and surpa.Hsin^ bravery. 
Ever afterward, even as First Consul 
and as emperor, he was popularly 
known by this honorary ana atTec- 
tionate title. 

Little Dauphin. [Fr. Le Petit Dau- 
phin.] (Fr. Hist.) A name given 
to the Duke de Bourgogne, eldest 
son of Louis the Dauphin (commonly 
called the Great Dauphin), who was 
the son of Louis XIV. 

Iiittle-endians. See Bio-ekdians, 
The. 

Iiittle England. A name popularly 
given to Barbadoes by the inhabitants. 



Iiittle Giant. A popular 8obnqiH<t 
conferred upon Stephen A. Dou^as, 
a distinguished American statesman 
(1813-l8til), in allusion to the dispar- 
ity between his physical and his in- 
tellectual proportions. 

Iiittle John. A celebrated follower 
of the still more celebrated English 
outlaw, Robin Hood. His sumaim 
is traditionally said to have been 
Nailor. See Kobin Hood. 

49" '* It is certain that another of the 
Sherwood heroes has imprinted h\n name 
upon our family nomenclature in the 
shape of Littlcjohn.*' Lower. 

In thU our spacious isle, I think there b not 



one 



But ho hath heard acme talk of him and 
Little John. Dragto*. 

A squat, broad. Little-John sort of figure, 
leaning on a quarter-staff, and wearing s 
jerkin, which . . . had once been of the Od- 
coin green. Sir W. Scott, 

Iiittle-John, Hugh. The designa- 
tion given bv Sir Walter Scott to his 
grandson, jTohn Hugh Lockhart, to 
whom he addressed the " Tales of a 
Grandfather." 

Iiittle Mafi^oian. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon Martin Van Buren (1782- 
1862), President of the United States 
from 1837 to 1841, in allusion to his 
supposed political sagacity and tal- 
ents. 

Iiittle Marlborough (mawl'btir-o). 
A sobriquet given to Count von 
Schwerin (1G84-1757), a l^russian 
field-marshal, and a companion-in- 
arms of the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Little MartboroHgh — so thej call him 
(for he was at Blenheim, and has abrupt, hot 
ways)— will not participate in Prince Karl'* 
consolatory viait, then! Oir/yfe. 

Iiittle Master. A title given to Hans 
Sebald Beham, a very celebrated 
painter and engraver of the sixteenth 
century, on account of the extreme 
smallness of his prints. The name 
was also given to other artists of the 
same century. 

Iiittle Nell. A child, in Dickens's 
novel of" The Old CuriositvShop;" 
distinguished for the celestfal purity 
of her character, though living amid 
scenes of selfishness and shame, of 
passion and crime. 

Iiittle Paris. A name given to the 
city of Milan, in Italy, from its re- 
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nee, in point of gayety, to the 
capital. 

Parliament. The same as 
ne'a PnrH'iment. See Bare- 
; Fakliament. 

>ed'dlixiK>t6n. An imagina- 

lity in which humbug, quack- 

nt, puffery, affectation, uumit- 

selH9hnes8, and other social 

ibound. It is described in a 

f the same name, written by 

Poole, — a good-natured anid 

ig satire on Uie present condi- 

' literature, art, criticism, and 

ntercourse. 

ould-be founder of a. gre^t slare em- 
Icrson D«vi«J could now hardly Icuul 
ten of Little reddlinglon. 
titon Evening Tranncript, May ], I8Q5. 

tueen. A sobriquet given to 
a of Valois (i;387-U10), who 
1 Richard II., king of Eng- 
rhen but eight years old, and 
I a widow when but thirteen. 

«d Bidinff-hood. [Fr. Cha- 

Hougej Ger. HotJJcdppchen.] 

roine of a well-known nursery 

lich relates her encounter with 

in a forest, the arts by which 

eived her^ and her tragical 

^rimm denves the storj' from 

Jon current in the region bor- 

upon the river Main, in Ger- 

The legend is, however, 

disseminated. In the Swed- 

iation of the ston'. Little Kid- 

k1 takes refuge m a tree, the 

leanwhile gnawing away at 

>ts, when her lover, alarmed 

cries, comes up just in time 

he tree fall and his mistress 

I beneath it. 

n, whatever hU ■eniiblllty may be, 
ffectcd by " Hamlet " or •• Iamt * a» a 
U affected by the story of poor /ied 
ood. Mocmdim. 

body. See Rhody, Little. 

TYng, A sobriquet given to 
I)ountess of Sunderland, sec- 
ughter of the great Duke of 
rough. She is described as 

petite m person;" and it is 
it she *^did not disdain the 
ion conferred upon her, at a 
len every thing bore the en- 

partv of one kind or other." 
1 April 16, 1716. 



Xioathly Iiady. A hideous creaturi 
whom Sir Gawain takes to be his 
wife, when no one else would have 
her, and who becomes a beautiful 
woman on the moment of being mar- 
ried to him, having previously been 
under the power of a malignant en- 
chanter. The story forms the sub- 
ject of an old ballad entitled ** The 
Marriage of Sir Gawain," and occurs 
under other forms in our early litera- 
ture. See Gawain, Sir. 

The walU of the apartment were partly 
clothed with (jriin old tapestry rvproicnting 
the memoruble »U»ry of Sir Gawain's witlding, 
In which (\j11 jutttice wiui dune to the ugliuess 
of the Utathly Utdy ; oJthouKh, to jud^v from 
his own looks, the gentle knight hud le«a 
reason to he dityrustiHi with the match on ac- 
count of disparity of outward favor than the 
romancer has given us to understand 

6ir tr. Scott, 

IiO-ohi'el. Sir Evan Cameron (d. 
1719), of Lochiel, sumamed "The 
Black," the ruler of the Oamerons, 
who in personal qualities has been 
described as unrivaled among the 
Celtic princes; "a gracious master, 
a trustv ally, a terrible enemy." He 
figured largely in the wars of the 
Highlands, but ultimately took the 
oaths to the government of William 
III. His grandson, Donald Cameron 
(d. 1748), was sometimes called "The 
Gentle Lochiel." 

Lochiel. Lochiel, beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee In battle- 



array. 



LoQh'in-var'. The hero of a ballad 
by Sir Walter Scott, sung by the fair 
Lady Heron, in " Mannion." Ap- 
pearing suddenly at Netherby Hall, 
where his sweetheart is to be sacri- 
ficed In marriage to 

** a laggard in love, and a dastard in war," 
be persuades her to join with him in 
one last dance, and, on reaching the 
hall-door, where his horse is standing, 
whispers in her ear, swings her to 
the croup, and, springing into the 
saddle, carries her off before the 
eyes of the a<)tonished bridegroom 
and his friends, who pursue them 
without success. 

And so I come. — like ZocAmror, to tread a 

■ingle niemiurc. 
Topurrham? withaloaf of bread aragar-plum 

of pleasure. JIoliMe*. 

Iiook'it. A character in Gay's " Beg- 
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fttr's Opera." The quarrel between 
reachuin and Lockit was an allu- 
sion to a personal collision between 
Walpole and liis colleague, Lord 
Townshend. See Peach um. 

"When you peered at Uie mUtjr primmer In 
the duck, you were alwayi reininded ut' Cap- 
tain Macheath in hU cell, when the inhuman 
Mr. Lockit wouldn't allow him any more 
candleM, and threatened to clap on extnt fet- 
ters in (iefauU of an Immediate supply on the 
captain'a part of ** famish," or jail-ltos. Sola. 

Ijooksley. An outlawed archer, in 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of *' Ivan- 
hoe/' Under this name the author 
has represented Robin Hood, who, 
according to ballad authority, some- 
times assumed it when in disguise. 
It is said to have been the name of 
the village where he was bom. 

lK>'oo-Fo'od5 A nickname formerly 
given to adherents oi the Democratic 
party in the United States. It origi- 
nated in 1834, from an incident that 
occurred at a meeting in Tammany 
Hall, New York. There being a 
great diversity of sentiment among 
those who were present, a scene of 
confusion and tumult took place, 
during which the chairman left his 
eeHt, and the gas-lights were extin- 
guished, with a view to break up the 
meeting But the opposite faction 

Sroduced loco-foco matches and can- 
les, relighted the hall, continued the 
meeting, and accomplished their ob- 
ject. 

IiO>orine'. A son of Brutus, a fabu- 
lous king of ancient Britain. By his 
father's death, he became king of 
Loegna, or England. See Sabrina. 

liOd'o-Tl'oo. A Venetian, kinsman 
to Brabantio, in Shakespeare's trag- 
edv of " Othello." 



*W^-% (1e'gi1-$). In the romances 
of chivalry, and among the fabulous 
historians.* an old name for the part 
of Britain occupied by the Saxons. 
It is said to be of Welsh origin. 

IiO'0i8-till&. A fairy in Ariosto's 
" Orlando t'urioso : " a sister of Alcina 
and Morgana. She teaches Ruggiero 
how to master the liippogrifT, and 
gives Astolpho a book and a horn of 
wonderful power. 

Ijo'gres. Another form of LcBgria, an 



old name for England, in the rooumoei 
of chivalry. [ W ritten also L o g r i t.J 

Fairer than feicned of old, or fhMed since, 

Of ftlry dameels. met In forMt wide 

By kniffhts of Loffrnji or uf Ly onea. Jlitkm. 

Iioki (lo'kee). I Old Norse iocka, to 
tempt. J {ScnnU. Myth.) A sort of 
Eddaic Satan ; a demigod descended 
ttom the Giants, but admitted among 
the gods, mingling freely with them 
as an associate and equal, yet e»>efl- 
tially opposed to thein, being full o^ 
all manner of guile and artifice, and 
often bringing them into perilous 
plights, from which however, he 
a^^ain extricates them by his cun- 
ning. He treacherously contrived the 
death of Baldur (see Baldur), and 
was, in consequence, made to suffer 
the most terriole punishment, being 
bound with the intestines of his sons 
to a sharp subterranean rock, where 
two en<irmous serpents continually 
drop torturing venom on his Umbs^ 
His personal appearance is described 
as very beautifiil. He is often called 
Asa-Lold^ to distinguish him fh>ra his 
kinsman, Utynrrf-Loki ; but the tvo 
are sometimes confounded. See Ut- 
OARD-LoKL [WMtten also Lok, 
L k e.] 

Iiolli-U8. A mysterious author often 
referred to by the writers of the Mid- 
dle Ages; but so vain have been the 
attempts to discover and identify him, 
that he must be regarded as the {(fnU- 
fntuns of antiquaries. " Of Lol1iu^" 
says one of these unhappy and baffled 
investigators, " it will become every 
one to speak with deference." Ac- 
cording to Coleridge, " Lollius, if 
a writer of that name existed at all, 
was a somewhat somewhere/* Dty- 
den calls him "^ a Lombard." 

Iione-Star State. The State of 
Texas; — so called from the devics 
on its coat of arms. 

Iiong, Tom. The hero of an old 
popular tale entitled ** The Merry 
Conceits of Tom Long, the Carrier, 
being many pleasant Passages and 
mad Pranks which he observed in 
his travels. " 

Iiofi'gi-Tille. A lord attending on 
the king of Navarre, in Shake- 
speare's " Love's Labor 's lAmL** 
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Iion'^-us. A name pren in the 
Middle Ages to the knight, or soldier, 
who pierced the side of the Saviour 
with his sword, to ai»certain if he were 
dead. 

Long Meg of Westminster. A 
" lusty, bouncing romp " and pro- 
curess of the sixteenth century, whose 
" Life and Franks " were " imprinted 
at London/' in 1582, and subse- 

auentlv. She is of^en alluded to by 
16 older English writers. 

Xmbs Parliament, (f^ni;. IJint.) 
The name which is commonly used 
by historians to designate the cele- 
brated parliament which assembled 
November 3, 1640, and was dissolved 
by Cromwell, April 20, 1653. 

Iions Peter. \p. Lnnyt Peter, It. 
Pitrtro Lunpo, Vr. Lung Pierre.^ A 
sobriquet given to the eminent Flem- 
ish painter, Peter Aartsen (1507- 
1573), on account of his tallness. 

Xion^r Soribe. A sobriquet given to 
Vincent Dowling (d. 1862), an em- 
inent British sportsman, and an in- 
fallible authority on all matters con- 
nected with field or other sports. He 
was remarkable for his great height. 

IfOms Tom Coffin. A character in 
Cooper's novel, ** The Pilot ; " '» prob- 
ably the mobt widely known sailor 
character in existence. He is an 
example of the heroic in action, like 
Leatherstocking, losing not a whit of 
his individuality in his nobleness of 
soul." 

Lonq Tom Cq/Fn hlitiMlf will be for fl>tchiTiK 
me. with a •hroud in one hand, and a dcad- 
Ul^t in the other. JJootl. 

Xior-bral'srud. The metropolis of 
the imaginary country of Brobding- 
nag, visited oy Gulliver. The word 
is humorously said to mean, ** Pride 
of the Universe." 

IfOrd BSi'QhAn. The title of an old 
ballad of which there are many 
versions, Scottish and English, and 
the name given to the hero, who is 
said to have been Gilbert Becket, 
father of the renowned St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. [Called also Lord 
SnUmnn.] 

lK>rd Burleigh (bur'Iiy. The name 
of a character in Mr. Puffs tragedy 



of the " Spanish Armada,'* in Sheil- 
dan's farce of ** The Critic." He 
says nothing, being a minister "with 
the whole atlairs of the nation on his 
head," and therefore having no time 
to talk ; but he comes torward upon 
the stage, and t^hakes his head ex- 
travagantly, — an action which is 
thus explained by Mr. Pufi : " By 
that shake ot I he head, he gave vou 
to understand, that, even thcu.gh tliey 
had more justice in their cau^e, and 
wisdom in their measures, yet, if 
there was not a gn*ater spirit'shown 
on the part of the r>eople, the country 
would at \sLiit fail a sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish mon- 
archy." 

If her look* exprcM nil thin, my dear Tinto, 
replieil I, intemipliux him, your pencil rivnla 
the dramatic nrt rf Mr. I'liff, who rnimmed a 
whole complimttd wnteiice into the cxprea- 
aive ahake of Lord Jjurleigh'B head. 

Sir W. Scott. 

There are no mch noliloqiiiea in nature, it 
ia true; hut, unlcKK they were received an a 
conventional nicdiuni of communicntion be- 
twixt the p<K't and the audience, we should 
reduce dramatic authrtni to the recipe of Mat- 
ter PuflT, wlio makes LonI /'urhiyh intimate a 
long train of politicnl n^asonin): to the audi- 
ence, by one comprehensive ahake of his nod- 
dle. Sir W. Scott. 

The Provo«t answered with another Mga. 
clous shake of the head, that would have dono 
honor to Lord JSurleigh. Sir W. Scott, 

Iiord Fanny. A sobriquet conferred 
upon Lord Her\'ey, a foppish and 
eneminate English nobleman of the 
eighteenth century. He was in the 
habit of painting tils face to conceal 
its ghastly paleness. See Sporus. 



'* The modem Fnnny is apparently 
of the davs of Am e, coming into notice 
with thetM'autiful Lady Fnnny Shirley, 
who made it a great faTorite, and almost 
a proverb for prettiresa and simplicity, 
so that the wit« of Oeorgt^ II. 'a time railed 
John. Lord Hervey, * Lord Fannv,' for 
his effeminary.'' )tonge. 

Rake fVom efch ancient dunghill every pearl, 
Consult Lord Fanny and confide in CurU. 

Bvron. 

Iiord Foppinirton. See Foppikgtom, 

Lord. 

Lord Qtiwkey. A nickname given 
to Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pas^juinades of 
his time. 

Ijord Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. See Old Harry. 
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By the Lord Harry, he wiy" tniet flghting 
b meat, drink, and cloth to him. Coni/reve. 

Xiord Ij6v'eL The hero of an ancient 
and well-known Scottish ballad. 

liord of Crazy Castle. A sobriquet 

of John Hall Stevenson (1718-1785), 

author of some clever, but licentious 

poems, called " Crazy Tales." His 

residence was at Skelton Castle,— 

nicknamed '* Crazy Castle, " — an 

ancient and ruinous mansion near 

Guisborough. 

HU [Sterne's] conversation was animated 
and witty, but Johnnon complained that it 
won marked by licon«e better vuithig the 
company of tlie Ijord of Ciiuy CwtU: than of 
the Great Moraliitt. Sir W. Scott. 

Iiord of the Isles. A title assumed 
by Donald, a chief of Islay, who, in 
1346, reduced the whole of the Hebri- 
des or Western Isles under his author- 
ity. It was al«o borne by his succes- 
sors, the lost of whom died in 1536. 

Xiord Ogleby. See OcLEitY, Lord. 

Xiord Peter. A humorous desipiation 
of the Pope in Arbuthnot's " Historj' 
of John Bull." 

Iiords of Ijittle Egypt. A title 
assumed by the leaders or chiefs of 
a horde of g>'psie8. who entered Hun- 
gary and Bohemia from the ICast, 
givmg themselves out as Christian 
pilgrims. 

Of the kinfclr demennor and peraonal 
achievement* or old Will Fow [a pypsy chief 
in Scotland), many curiouH partfcuinni are 
relatt'd. He never forjrot hi« high descent 
fVom the LonJU of Little Egyftt. 

mackwooiV$ Mag, 

Iiord Stnitt. Charles II. of Spain ; 
— so called in Arbuthnot's satire en- 
titled " The History of John Bull." 

Every body maut remember . . . the par- 
oxyam of raire into which poor old Loni Slrutt 
Ml, on hearing that hi* runaway servant 
Nick Frog, his clothier John Bull, and hi« old 
enemy Lewis Baboon, harl come with qund- 
rantR, pules, and ink-homa to survey liis 
estate, and to draw his will for him. 

MacauJaff. 

IiO-ren'zo. 1. A young man in love 
with Jessica, Shvlock's daughter, in 
Shakespeare's '' >lerchant of Venice." 
2. Tne name of a character in 
Young's " Night Thoughts," repre- 
sented as a person of a thoroughly 
debauched and reprobate life, and by 
some supposed to l>e the portrait of 
the poet's own son, but probably 



nothing more than an embodiment 
of imaginarv atheism and unavailing 
remorse and dcsjiair. 

lidr're-quer, Harry. The hero of t 
novel of the same name by Charles 
James Lever (b. 1806); also, a psea- 
donym of the author. 

Ijo-san'ti-ville. [That is, L, the river 
Licking, vi (Lat.), the mouth, nnu, 
opposite to, r///f, a town or city : the 
town opposite the mouth of the Lick- 
ing.] The original name of the city 
of Cmcinnati, Ohio. 

IjQ-tha'ri-o (9). One of the dramntis 
ptrnnuB in Rowe's tragedy, "The 
Fair Penitent." His character is 
that of a libertine and a seducer, and 
has served as the protot.ype of that 
of many dramatic and romance he' 
roes. 
Is thia that haughty gallant, gay Lothario f 

Shorn of their plumea, our moon-etruck too- 

neteers 
Would seem but Jackdawa croaking to the 

spheres: 
Our pay Lotharios, with their Byron curls. 
Would pine like oysters cheated of their 

pearls. UoIim*. 

Lovel, Iford. See Lord Lovel. 

Ij6ve1ftce. The hero of Richard.<*on's 
novel, "The Historyr of Clarissa 
Harlowe," represented as an unscru- 
pulous voluptuary, who has devoted 
nis life and his talents to the subver- 
sion of female virtue. He is, perhaps, 
the most finished picture of a self- 
possessed and insinuating libertine 
ever drawn. The character is an 
expansion of that of Lothario in 
Rowe's " Fair Penitent'* See Har- 
IA>\VE, Clauissa. 

The eternal lawn of poetrr regained thdr 
power, and the temporary Aishions which had 
superseded tho«e lnws went after the wig of 
Lovtlace and tlie hoop of Clarissa. 

Macatdof, 

Lover's Leap. The promontorj- from 
which Sappho is saia to have thrown 
herself into the sea; Leucate, on the 
south-western extremity of Lcucaa, 
now Santa Maura. 

Lovers' "War. PFr. Gnerre deM Amnu- 
reiw.'\ (Fr. ffisf.) A name given 
to a civil war in the year 1580, during 
the reign of Henr\' V. It was so 
called because it arose from the jeal- 
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lines of the leaders, 
;d to meet at the palace 
other. 

e High-heels. 
iaine. See Captain 

ng Arthur's seneschal, 
tuiances of the Hound 
irays represented as a 
v^a'nl, ^nd a boaster. 

he same as Cockngne^ 
t it was substituted bv 
oets of the sixteenth 
ce, also, a burlesque 
Y applied to London. 

lich Si^y^ entertained of 
ive government in a Grand 
o be a very model of a king 
' the ruin of bin plan. 

Sir W. Scott. 

d the Kloriea of Lvhiberland, 
rror. uie »pecter-nun and 
le, ahall not t>e wanting 

Cvalylt. 

poetical name under 
Lovelace (1618-1658) 
praises of " the lady 
iom he usually called 
ntony Wood says that 
entlewoman ot c;reat 
ortune, named Lucv 
but W. C. Hazlitt, the 
of Lovelace's works 
, thinks the statement 
)ly be doubted." 

to Adriana, in Shake- 
edy of Errors." 

son to Vincentio, in 
" Taming of the 

name of a waiting- 
lia, in Shakespeare's 
len of Verona." 

ster-in-law to Antiph- 
us, in Shakespeare's 
rrors." 

! of the names of the 
applied to him from 
interpretation by the 
of a passage in hninh 
lich tne king of Baby- 
to the morning star, 
him the highest officer 
Lhe infernal court or 



" LncifiBr is, in faet, no prolkn« or 
Satanic title. It is ttie Latin Luri/<ru.«, 
the light- brini^er, the uioroiug sttr, 
equivalent to the Greek (^(i-<>opo«, and 
m.xsL a Christian nanie in early times, borne 
even by one of the popes. It only ac- 
quired it<4 present aaMxiation from the 
apostrophe of the ruined king of Bab- 
ylon, in Isaiah, as a fallen (<tiir : ' How 
art thou (alien from heaven, O Lucifer, 
sou of the morning!' Thence, as this 
destruction was assuredly a type of the 
Ihll of Satan, Miltou took Lucifer as the 
title of his demon of pride, and this name 
of the pure, pale henild of daylight has 
become hateful to Christiau ears.'' 

Yonge. 

liU-oi'n^ [Lat., from lux^ light, be- 
cause she brings to light.] {Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of childbirth, a 
daughter of J upiter and Juno. 

Iiu'oi-o. A fantastic, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, "Measure for Measure,'* 
who, without being absolutely de- 
praved or intentionally bad, has be- 
come, through want of consideration, 
both vicious and dissolute. 

The Introductory Epistle is written, in 
Lucio's phnute, " according to the trick," and 
would never have n^pcare<l had the writer 
meditated making his avowal of the work. 

Sir IV. Scott. 

Mr. Hunt treats the whole matter a little too 
much in the easy style of Lucio. Macuulay. 

Iiud. A mythic king of Britain, said 
to have given his name to London. 

The famous Ca»t>ihclan, who was once at p<i{nt 
(O {figlot Fortune) to Master C«?«ar"i« Hword, 
Mnde LuiVa town with rejoicing bright. 
And Britons strut with courage. S3uik. 

liUd, General. A name of great 
terror given to the feigned leader of 
bands of distressed and riotous arti- 
sans in the manufacturing districts of 
England, who, in 1811, endeavored 
to prevent the introduction of power- 
loom.s, — that is, looms worked by 
machinery, — which they thought 
would lessen the amount of manual 
labor. In 1816, they re-appeared, but 
were put down, after a short and 
sharp riot in London, bv the police 
and military. The reaf leaders ap- 
peared in women's clotlies, and were 
called " Lud's wives." 

4[g- '* Above thirty years hefbre this 
time [1811], an imbecile named Ned Lud, 
living in a village in Leicestershire, was 
tormented by the boys in the streets, to 
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hia peorpetual irritation. One day, in a 
great piii»iou, b« pursued one of the boys 
into a house, and, being unable to find 
him, he brolie two utocking-fraiues. Uis 
nanie was now either talceu by those who 
broke firAmeR, or was given to them. When 
frames were broken, Lud had been there ; 
and the abettors were called Luddites.'' 

H Martineau. 

lAidwiis der Springer (Idot'^ik def 
spring' ef). [Ger., Louis the leaper.] 
A name popularly given in Germany 
to a margrave of Thuringia, bom 
in 1042. There is a tradition of his 
having become attached to the Pals- 
gravine Adelheid of Saxony, whose 
husband, Frederick III., he killed, and 
then married her. For this he was 
imprisoned in the castle of Giebich- 
enstein, near Halle, and escaped Jby 
a bold leap into the Saale. 

One of their iiiKtcni, too. [kistera of the mar- 
gnves of Brandenbunr in the eleventh centu- 

a,] had a strange adventure with "Lud wig 
! 5if>rtn<;^r," — romantic, mythic man, fa- 
mouH in the German world, over whom my 
radon and I niiut not pause at this time. 

Carlifk. 

IiUSg'nigg. The name of an imagi- 
naty i.«iland about a hundred leagues 
south-east of Japan, mentioned in 
Swift's fictitious " Travels" of Lem- 
uel Gulliver. In the account of this 
country and its inhabitants, we are 
shown how miserable would be the 
consequence of human beings' re- 
ceiving a privilege of eternal life, 
unaccompanied by corresponding 
health, strength, and intellect. 

Ijumber State. A popular designa- 
tion for the State of Mame, the inhab- 
itants of which are larpvly engaged 
in the business of cuttmg and raft- 
ing lumber, or of converting it into 
boards, shingles, scantlings, and the 
like. 

^lumpldn, Tony. A yonng, clown- 
ish country squire, the* foolish son of 
a foolish mother, in Goldsmith's com- 
edy, " She Stoops to Conquer.'* 

tgg' ** He in in his own sex what a hoi- 
den is in the other. He is that vulgar 
nickname, a hobbrtyhoy, dramatised ; 
forward and sheepish, mischieTOUs and 
idle, conning and stupid, with the rices 
of the man and the lollies of the boy ; 
fond of low company, and giving him- 
self all the aira of conwoquence of the 
young squire." Hazlitt. 



Yon ask me fbr the plan. I have no pin. 
I had no nlan ; but I iiad, or have, materii^; 
thouah, If, like 7'<mv Lumpk-in, " I am to bt 
Bnuboed ao when 1 am in i>pirita," the ponn 
will be naught, and the puet turn «erkNU 
again. Byrm. 

Nature had formed honeat Mck for such ea- 
counters: and as her noble soul delighted ia 
them, so her outward pmpcrticH were in vhst 
Tony LuutplM calls " a concatenation accord- 
ingly'." Sir »'. Scott. 

I feel M Tony Lvrnptin folt, who never had 
the least dlfRculty in reading the outside of 
his letters, but who found it very hard work 
to decipher the inside. A. K. II. loyd. 

Ijun. A feigned name of John Rich 
(d. 1761), a celebrated Engli>h act- 
or. When young, he attracted gen- 
eral admiration by his performance 
of Harlequin, and received frequent 
tributes of applause from contempo- 
rary critics. 

When Ltm appeared, with maichle— art a«d 
whim. Garnet. 

Iiu'n$« (Ram, Mffth.) The goddess 
of the moon ; a name of Diana. 

lAi-pdr'ous (4). [Lat., from lupus^ a. 
wolf.] {Rom. ^fyth.) A god of the 
old Romans, sometimes identified 
with the Grecian Pnn. He was 
worshiped by shepherd.4 as the pr»- 

" ». wis 



»» 



and 



tector of flocks against wolves. 

Eri&its were called ** I^perci,' 
is festivaU " Luperciilia.^* 

liU'sis-n^n. A prominent character 
in Aaron Hill's tragedy of " Zara; " 
the " last of the blood, of the Christian 
kings of Jerusalem." 

Ifls head, whlc^ was a line one, bore aome 
resemblance to that of Oanldk in the ehane- 
ter of L%tnifnmu Sir W. Scott. - 

Lu'ai-ta'ni-^ The ancient Latin 
name of Portugal ; often used in 
modern poetry. 
Woe to the conquering, not the cgaquerad. 

Since baffled Triumph draopa on XasilaaHi's 
coast. fiijma. 

Lu'sus. A m^'tbical hero, fabled to 
have visited Portugal in company 
with Ulysses, and to have founded. 
Lisbon under the name of Ulyssop- 
olis. 

liU-te'ti-a (-te'sh1-ft). The ancient 
Latin name of Paris. 

I4US. A name given bv the old Jewish 
Rabbins to an imagfnary little bone 
which they believed to exist at the 
base of the spinal column, and to be 
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Incapable of destruction. To lU ever- 
living power, fennented by a kind of 
dew from heaven, tliey ascribed the 
resurrection of the dead. 

tS^ ^* Hiidrian ( whose bones may they 
Im ground, and hin name blotted out ! ) 
ttsked K. JoehuH Ben llaaaniah, ' Uow 
doth a man reriTH agiUii in the world 
to come ? ' lie anawenkl and said, * From 
Lux, in the backbone.* Saith he tohim, 
* Demoniitnit« ibis to me.' Then he took 
Lus, a little bone out of the backbone, 
and put it in water, and it was not 
■teeped ; he put it in the fire, and it was 
not burned ; he brought it to the mill, 
and that could not grind it; he laid it 
on the anvil, and knocked it with a ham- 
mer, but the anrii was cleft, and the 
hammer broken." Light/oot. 



fijm. [Gr. AvicdU«r.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Arcadia whom 
Juno turned into a wolf because he 
detiled his altar with human sacri- 
fices. He was the father of CaUisto. 

L^-Qhdr^-df. A nurse, in Shake- 
speare*8 ** Pericles." • 

Ii79l-d^. 1. A shepherd in the third 
Eclogue of Virgil. 

2. A poetical name under which 
Milton, in a celebrated monodv, be- 
wails the death of his friend Edward 
King, fellow of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, who was drowned on his pa.s- 
aage fTt)m Chester to Ireland, August 
10, 1637. 

Iiyo'o-zne'dds. [Gr. AvcoMifdirv.] ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Mytfi.) A king of the island 
of Scvros, with whom Achilles con- 
cealed himself for some time, dis- 
guised in female apparel, to avoid 
going to the Trojan war. 

I^T'ous. [Gr. Av«of.1 (Gr. <f Rfm. 
Myth. ) A king of Thebes, in Bceotia, 
and the husband of Antiope, whom 
he divorced because she was pre^ant 
by Jupiter. He then married Dirce, 
who treated Antiope with great cru- 
elty; but the children of the latter, 
when they were grown up, avenged 
their mother on both Dirce and 
Lycus. See Dirce. 

Lyinir Diok. See Talbot, Ltino 
Dick. 

Lyn'oetis. [Gr. AvyK*vt.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 



Myfh.) 1. One of the Ar^nanta, 
fained for the sharpness of his sight. 
2. A son of -.Egyptus, and the 
husband of Uypeirmnei^tra. See 
Dak A IDES. 

Ijynoh, Jud^. In America, a per- 
soniticatiun of violent and illegal 
justice, or of mob-law. The name is 
usually alleged to be derived from 
one Lvnch, who lived in what is now 
the Piedmont district of Virginia at 
the time when that district was the 
western frontier of the Slate, and 
when, on account of the distance from 
the courts of law, it was customary 
to refer the adjustment of disputes to 
men of known character and judg- 
ment in the neighburiiood. This man 
became so prominent by reason of 
the wisdom and impartiality of his 
decisions that he was known through- 
out the country as "Judge Lynch." 
Criminals were brought oefore him 
to receive their sentence, which waa 
perhaps administered with some se- 
verity. At present, the term Lynch- 
law 18 f^'nonymous with mobocracv. 
By some, the term is said to be 
derived from one James Lynch Fits- 
Stephen, a merchant of Galway, and 
in 1526 its mayor. His son Having 
been convictedof murder, he. Brutus- 

, like, sentenced him to death, and, 
fearing a rescue, caused him to be 
brought home and hanged before his 
own door. These explanations can- 
not be regarded as conclusive, or 
even tolerably well authenticated. A 
more probable solution is to be found, 
perhaps, in the Provincial English 
word /«/«rA, to beat or maltreat. If 
this were admitted, Lynch-law would 
then be simply equivalent to " club- 
law." 

liy'on-nease'. Another form of Leot^ 
noys. See Leonnoys. 

Ij3rrio Muae. A title awarded to 
Corinna, a poetess of Tanafirra, in 
BcBotia, contemporarj' with Pindar, 
whom she is sain to have conquered 
five times in musical contests. 

li^-aan'dSr. A character in love with 
Hermia, "in Shakespeare's " Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream." 
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Mab. [Erse Afenbkdh, said to have 
been originallv the name of a great 
Irish princess.] The name given bv 
the Lnglish poets of the tifteentn 
and succeeding centuries to the imag- 
inary queen of the fairies. Shake- 
speaire has given a famous descrip- 
tion of Queen Mab in ^' Komeo and 
Juliet,'* a. i., sc. 4. 

Metb, the mictrcM tklrr, 
Thftt doth nightlv rob the dalrj. 
And can hurt or help the churning 
A« »he plea««. without dlMerning; 
She that pinches country^ wcnchea 
If they rub not clean their benches. 
But ir so they chance to feast her. 
In a shoe sl^e drops a tester. Jten JotuotL 

If ye will with Mah find icrac«. 

Bet each platter in its place; 

Bake the tire up and get 

Water in ere sun be setj 

Sweep your houi«; who doth not to, 

Mab will pinch her by the toe. Jlerrick. 

Mft-oftire', Robert {Fr.pron, ro'b^f 
mA'ker', 64). The name of a char- 
acter in a large number of French 
!)lay8, particularly two, entitled 
' Cnien de Montargis *' and " Chien 
d'Aubry ;" applied to any audacious 
criminal. Macaire was a real per- 
son, a French knij^ht of the time of 
Charles V., but his Christian name* 
was Richard, not Robert. He is tra- 
ditionally said to have assassinated 
Aubry (le Montdidier, one af his 
companions-in-arms, in the forest of 
Bondy, in the year 1371. As the dog 
of the murdered man displayed the 
most unappea«*able enmity towards 
Maoaire, the latter was arrested on 
suspicion, and required to fight a 
judicial combat with the animal. 
The result was fatal to the munlerer, 
and he died confessing his guilt. 
The character of Macaire has been a 
favorite one upon the Parisian stage, 
and hence the name is sometimes 
used as a sportive designation of the 
French people generally. 
Mao-beth'. An ancient king of Scot- 
land, immortalized by being the hero 
of Shakespeare's tragedy of the same 
name. See Duncan. 
Mao-beth,% Ijady. The chief female 



character in Shakespeare^s tragedy 
of " Macbeth." 

tar "• In the mind of Lady Macbeth, 
ambition is reprcNsnted na the ruling mo- 
tire, — an intense, oTerm&stering paKjiioo. 
which is gratified at the expense of every 
Ju8t and generous principle, and eTcry 
feminine teeliug. In the pun^uit of belr 
object, she is cruel, treacherous, and 
daring. She is doubly, trebly dyed in 
guilt and blood ; (or the murder nhe in* 
Btigates is rendered more frightful by dis- 
loyalty and ingratitude, and by the rio- 
lation of all the most sacred claims of 
kindred and hospitality. When her hus- 
band's more kindly nature shrinks from 
the perpetration of the deed of horror, 
she, like an evil genius, whispers him on 
to his damnation. . . . Lady Macbeth'i 
amadng power of intellect, her Inexora- 
ble deteruiinaUon of purp<we, her super- 
human strength of nerve, render her as 
fearful in herself as her deeds are hate- 
ful ; yet she is not a mere monster of de- 
pravity, with whom we hare nothing in 
common, nor a meteor, whose destroying 
path wo watch in ignorant affright and 
amaae. She is a terrible impersonation 
of evil pafwions and mighty powers, never 
so &r removed fhnn our own nature as 
to be cast beyond the pale of our sympa- 
thies ; for the woman herself remains a 
woman to the last, still linked with her 
sex and with humanity . ' ' Mrs . Jameson. 

Mao'bii-^, Ephraim. An enthusiast 
preacher in Scott's *" Old Mortality." 

MoBride, Miss. A proud heiress 
with great expectations, whose his- 
tory is related in a humorous and 
popular poem by John G. Saxe. 

Mao-dufT. A Scottish thane, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of "Mac- 
beth." 

MoFifi'Kftl. The hero of Trumbull's 
Hudibrastic political poem of the 
same name; represented as a buriy 
New England squire enlisted on the 
side of the Tory, or royalist, party of 
the American Revolution, and con- 
stantly engaged in controversv with 
Honoi-ius, 5ie champion of the Whig% 
or rebels. 

Mao Fleck'nde. [That is, Flecknoe's 
son.] The title of a poem by DrydcUi 
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in which he lampoons Thomas Shad- 
well, a worthless contemporary poet 
and dramatist, who had repeatedly 
intimated his superiority to Dryden 
as a writer of plays. By *'Mac 
Flecknoe," Shadwell is meant, thoui^h 
he is called, in the poem itself, by his 
real name only. The Flecknoe to 
whom the title alludes was a wretched 
poet, so distinguished for his bad 
verses that his name had become 
almost proverbial. Dryden describes 
him as an aged prince, who, for many 
years, had reigned 

" without dispute. 
Through all the rcalnu of Nonsense, abso- 
lute.'* 

Shadwell is represented as the adopted 
son of this venerable monarch, and 
is solemnly inaugurated as his succes- 
sor on the' throne of dullness. 

McFlixnaey, Flora. The heroine of 
** Nothing to Wear," a popular satir- 
ical poem by William Allen Butler 
(b. 1825), an American author. 

Mao-greg'^r. See Rob Roy. 

lC^ha'<^n. [Gr. Maxomv.] (Or. <f 
BtMi. Myth.) A son of Asculapius, 
and a surgeon of the Greeks before 
Troy, where he died. 

Mao-heath', Captain. A highway- 
man who is the hero of Gay's "^Beg- 
gar's Opera." 

I communicated this purjK/M, and recom- 
mended the old hsK to poor Effie, by a letter, 
in which I recollect that I endeavored to sup- 

Sort the character of MachecUh under con- 
emnation, — a fine, gay, bold-fkced rufHan, 
who is game to the last Sir W. Scott. 

He hears the sound of coaches and six, 
takes the road lilie Macheatk, and malcc* ko- 
dety stand and deliver. Thacktray. 

Mao-I'v$r, Fer'icua (4\ The chief 
of Glennaquoich, a prominent charac- 
ter in Scott's novel of " Waverley." 
[Called also Vich Jan Vohr.] 

l£ao-I'T$r, Flora. The heroine of 
Scott's " Waverley ; " sister to Fergus 
Maclvor. 

Ha'o^, or MSo'^n. [It, Afncone, 
'* Evidently a corruption of Mnhomel 
[or Mnhimn] ; for the Italians do not 
aspirate the A, thev pronounce it like 
a i." Ugo Foscoh. See Maiioun.] 
An old English form of Mahomft. 

Phased, quoth he, be Maam^ whom we nerve. 

Fair/ax. 



Mao-rab'in, llCark. A psendonym 
under which a series of interesting 
*' Recollections " by a Cameronian 
were contributed to " Blackwood's 
Magazine." The writer is believed 
to have been Allan Cunningham. 

Mao-pab'in, Peter. An imaginaiy 
interlocutor in the " Noctes Ambro- 
sianae" of Wilson, Lockhart, and 
Maginn. 

MaoSyoophant, Sir PSr'tt-nax (4). 
A noted character in Macklin's com- 
edy of " The Way of the World." 

MoTab, The Honorable Miss 
Ijucretia. A stiff maiden aunt in 
Colman's comedy, "The Poor Gen- 
tleman ; " sister of one of the oldest 
barons in Scotland, and extremely 
proud of her noble birth, but reduced 
to dependence upon the husband of 
a deceased niece. 

Mac-Turk', Captain Hec'tdr. One 

of the Managing Committee at the 
Spa, in Scott's novel of " St. Ronan's 
Well ; '» characterized as " the man 
of Peace." 

Mad Anthony. A sobriquet of Major- 
General Anthony Wavne (1745- 
1796), distinguished for 'his military 
skill and impetuous bravery in the 
war of the American Revolution. 

Mad Cavalier. A sobriquet given to 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria (1619-1682), 
nephew of Charies I. of England, 
and a leader of that king's forces dur- 
ing the civil wars. He was remarka- 
ble for his nush courage and impetu- 
osity, and his impatience of control 
and advice. 

Madhava(mS-fhft'vi). (Hindu Myth.) 
A name often given to VUfmu. See 

ViSHKU. 

Madman of Macedonia. A name 
sometimes applied to Alexander the 
Great (356-323 B. c), king of Mace- 
donia, whose extraordinary and unin- 
terrupted military' success created in 
him a thirst for universal dnminion ^o 
insatiable that he is paid to have 
wept because there were no m<»re 
worlds than this for him to conquer. 

Heroes arc much the name, the poJnt '» nirreed. 
From MactdoHta's JiailintM to the Swede. 

Pope. 
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**A Nation which can flKht," think th« 
Oaxetteera; "... and is led on by iU king, 
too, who may prove, in his way, a very 
Charles XII., or mnall Mact^ifonin'n MacbuaH, 
for auffht one knowH; " in which latter branch 
of their protnio«tic the Gozetteera were much 
out. Carlyle. 

Madman of the North. Charles XII. 
of Sweden ; — 80 called on account 
of the rashness and impetuosity of 
his character. He was bom at Stock- 
hohn in 1082, and killed at the sie^c 
of Frederickshall, in 1718. His hfe 
was full of exciting adventures in 
war. He fonned great plans for the 
aggrandizement of his kingdom, 
which he did not live to execute, and 
at his death, Sweden fell from the 
rank of a leading power. 

Ma'd^r, Sir. A Scottish knight with 
whom Lancelot du Lac engaged in 
single combat, in order to prove the 
innocence of Queen Guinever, falsely 
accused by Sir Mador of having 
poisoned his brother. The contest 
lasted from noon till evening, when 
Lancelot finally achieved a complete 
victory over his antagonist. See 
JoYEUSE Garde, La. 

Mad Parliament. {Enq, Hist.) A 
name given by the old chroniclers to 
a \iarliament' which assembled at 
Oxford on the 11th of June 1258, 
and which, exas])erated at the ex- 
orbitant demands for supplies made 
bv the king, Henry HI., to enable 
him to accomplish the conquest of 
Sicily, broke out into open revolt 
against the supremacy of the crown, 
which resulted in the appointment of 
twenty-four of their number, with 
the famous Simon de Montfort as 
president, to adnunister the govern- 
ment. 

Mad Poet. 1. A name sometimes 
given to Nathaniel Lee (1657-1690), 
an English dramatic poet, who, in 
1684, became insane, and was con- 
fined in Bedlam for four years. 

2. A .sobriquet applied* to McDon^ 
aid Clark (1798-1842), author of va- 
rious fugitive poetical pieces in which 
there are some glimmerings of gen- 
ius. He died in the In!*ane Asylimi 
at Bloomingdale, New York. 

Mas-oe'n&s (Caius Cilnius). A 
wcalthv* Roman nobleman (d. b. c. 



8), a friend of Augustas, and a libenl 
patron of Virgil, Horace, Propertius, 
and other men of genius. The iuum 
is proverbially used to denote any 
munificent friend of literature. 

M»-on1-ddf. [Gr. m<uow5i^.] A 
poetical designation of Homer, wbc 
was bom, according to some ic- 
counts, in Ma>onia, a district of East- 
ern Lydia, in Asia Minor. 

Tho«e other two equaled with me in fkte, 
5?.^?'2..I equajed with them in rrnown,- 
Blind Thamyru and blind Mceonidet, 

MUUm. 

Ma'g$. A popular sobriquet of " Black- 
wood's Magazine,*' the contributore 
to which have embraced many of the 
most eminent writers of Great Brit- 
ain, including Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Lander, 
and others. The name is a eontrac* 
tion of the word Mayazine. 

On other occaalona he waa eimilarlr hoB< 
ored, and waa inrariably mentionel with 

S raise by Wilson, the pmiding jwnius of 
ra(M. R. Shelton Mackaaie. 

Ma'gl, The Three. The " wise men 
from the East ** who came to Jeru<«- 
lem bringing gifts to the infant Je- 
sus, (.watt, ii.) Mat/i {in the orig- 
inal Greek, Mayot) is the Latin fbr 
*' wise men," in the Vulgate transla- 
tion of the Bible. The traditional 
names of the three Magi are Melchior, 
represented as an old man wiUi a long 
beard, offering gold, in acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereignty of Christ; 
Jaspar, a beardless youth, who offers 
frankincense, in recognition of our 
Lord's divinity; and Balthazar, a 
black, or Moor, with a large spread- 
ing beard, who tenders nivrrii. as a 
tribute to the Saviour's humanity. 
They are the patron saints of trav- 
elers. See CoLOOKE, The Three 

KlKOS OF. 

49" *' ISfirlj did tradition fix the 
number at three, probablv in alluiiion to 
the three rK04>« of men descended from 
the fonn of Noah ; and f>oon thev were 
said to be descendants of the Me^>opo- 
taniian prophet Ralaam.frnm whom they 
derlred the expectation of the atar of 
Jacob. Their corpses were aupponed to 
be at that Hforehouse of pelicj*, Constan- 
tinople, whence the Enipre««< Helena 
caused them to be transporte<l to Milan. 
Freilericlc Barbaroasa carried them to 
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Cologne, the place of their especial glory 
aa the Three Kings of Colog^ie" Yonge. 

Magician, Qreat. See Great Ma- 
gician. 

Magician, Ijittte. See Little Ma- 
gician. 

Magician of the North. [Ger. Ma- 
nus aug NordenA A. title assumed by 
Johann Georg Hamann (1730-1788), 
a German writer of very original 
geniuA. 

liaguelone. The Fair. See Fair 
Mauuelone. 

Mahadeva (mi'hft-daV&). [Sansk., 
great god.] (Hindu Myth.) An ap- 
pellation by which Siva is usually 
ue^iignated. See Siva. 

Mahadevi (m&^h&-da'vee). [Satuk.^ 
great goddess.] (Hindu Myth.) An- 
other name or Durga, the wife of 
Siva- See Durga. 

M&.houn% or MlOiotm, ) [Old Fr. 

Ma-hound', or Mik'hound. ) Ma horn. ] 
Corrupted forms of the name Ma- 
homet ^ used by our old writers. 

And often timea by Term«gannt and Mah<»md 
•wore. Sjierwer. 

Of sundry fidth toffcther In that town, . . . 
The greater, far, were Totarica to Mahotm. 

Fair/ax. 
An antique flowered sHk gown graced the 
extraordinary Demon to whom belonged tills 
unparalleled tfte, which her brother wns wont 
to say was fitter for a turban for Mahound or 
Termagant, than a head-gear fbr a reasonable 
creature, or Chrlatian gentlewoman. 

Sir W.Scott. 

There waa crying in Granada when the sun 

was going down. 
Some calling on the Trhiity, some calling on 

Mahoun. LocJchart. 

Mahu (mft-hoo', or md'hoo). A fiend 
mentioned by Shakespeare, in the 
tragedy of "Lear," as the instigator 
of thetV See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

lCa'i.& (20). [Gr. Mala.] ( Gr. if- Rom. 
Myth ) A daughter of Atlas, and 
the mother of Mercury. 

Maiden Queen. A name popularly 

g'ven to Queen Elizabeth or Eng- 
nd, who began to reign in 1558, at 
the age of twenty-five, and died un- 
married in 1603, at the age of sev- 
enty. See Virgin Queen. 

He merely asks whether, at that period, the 
Maufm Queen was red-painted on the nose, 
and white-painted on the cheeks, as her tire- 
women—when, from snieen and wrinkles, 
ahc would no longer look in any glass — were 
wont to Bcrve her. CarlyU. 



Maiden Town. [Gael. Madi-dun, 
Brit. Maidin, Lat. Caslrum PutUa- 
rum.] A name popularly given to 
Edinburgh, from a monkish fable or 
tradition that it was once the resi- 
dence of the daughters of Pictish 
kings, who were sent to this strong- 
hold for protection in times of war 
and trouble. 

Your hands are weak with age, he said. 
Your hearta are stout and frue; 

Bo bide ye in the Maiilen 7b im, 
While others flght for you. Aytotm. 

Maid Ma'ri-Sn (9). A personage in 
the morris-dances, often dressed like a 
woman, and sometimes like a strum- 
pet, and whose name is, therefore, 
used to describe women of an impu- 
dent or ma.sculine character. Though 
the morris-dances were, as their name 
denotes, of Moorish origin, yet they 
were commonly adapted in 'England 
to the popular English story of Kobin 
Hood, whose fair Matilda, or Marian, 
was the very person here originally 
represented. See Kobin Hood. 

49" Maid Marian, as Queen of May, 
has a ^Iden crown upon her head, and 
in her left hand a red pink as an emblem 
of summer. Percy and SteeTens agree in 
making Marian the mistress of Robin 
Unod. Douce, howerer, conxiders the 
character a dramatic fiction. *■ None of 
the materials that constitute the more 
authentic history of Robin flood prove 
the existence of such a character in the 
shape of his mistress." 

49* "■ Probably the addition of the 
German diminutive cAm, in French on, 
formed the name of 

* A bonny fine maid, of noble degree. 
Maid Marian called by name.' 

Very soon had her &me traveled abroad, 
for in 1382 the play of ' Robin et Marion * 
was performed by the students of Angers, 
one of them appearing aa a JiUette dd- 
guisie; the origin of Marionettes^ pup- 
pets disguised to play the part of Maid 
Marian, is thus explained." Yonge. 

Robin's mistress dear, his loved Marian, 
Wai sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the 

game; 
Her clothes tucked to the knee, and dainty- 
braided hair, 
Witb bow and quiver armed. Draiflon. 

Maid of Anjou, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Anjou. 

Maid of B&th (2). A name given to 
Miss Linley, a beautiful and accom- 
plished singer, who became the wife 
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of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
celebrated dramatist and statesman. 

Maid of Kent, Fair. See Fair Maid 
OF Kent. 

Maid of Kent, Holy. See Holy 
Maid of Kent. 

Maid of Norway. In Scottish his- 
tory, a name given to Margaret, a 
grand-daughter of Alexander III., 
recognized as his successor by the 
states of Scotland, though a female, 
an infant, and a foreigner. She died, 
however, on her passage to Scotland, 
in 1290. Her father was Eric II., 
king of Norway, and her mother 
Margaret, only ^ughter of Alexan- 
der. 

Maid of Or'le-ftn;. A surname giv- 
en to Joan o^ Arc, from her heroic 
defense of the city of Orleans. Hav- 
ing been taken captive bv the Eng- 
lish, she suffered martyrdom, bein^ 
burned alive bv order of the Earl ot 
Warwick, on tlie 24th of May, 1431. 

Kf " It wu requisite that nhe i^hould 
•uCTer; for had 5he not passed through 
the supreme trial and purification, du- 
bious shadows would hare remained 
among the rays that beam fVom her 
saintly head ; she would not hare dwelt 
in men's memory as the Maid of Or- 
leans/' MicheUt^ Trans. 

Maid of Perth, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

Maid of Saragoaaa. An appella- 
tion bestowed upon Agustina ^ara- 
goza, a young opanish woman dis- 
tinguished for her heroism during tlie 
defense of Saragossa in 1808-9. She 
first attracted notice by mounting a 
battery where her lover had fallen, 
and working a gun in his room. By- 
ron has celebrated her in the first 
canto of his " Childe Harold." 

mTftli^gigi (mftl-&-je'jee). A celebrat- 
ed hero in the romances and poems 
based upon the fabulous adventures 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. 
He is said to have been a cousin to 
Rinaldo, and a son of Beuves, or Bu- 
ovo, of Aygremont. He was brought 
up by the' fairy Orianda, and became 
a great enchanter. 

Mal'(-iCii'd&. A nickname given by 
contemporary political opponents to 



Lord Shelbume (1737-1805), a zeal- 
ous oppositionist during the adminis- 
tration of Lord North. Gabriel Mal- 
agrida (168J-17G1) was an Italiin 
Jesuit, and missionary to Brazil, wbo 
was accused of conspiring against the 
king of Portugal. 

4^ *' ' Do you know,^ said Goldnnith 
to his lordship, in the course of muTem- 
tion, * that I never could conceive why 
they call you Malagrida, for Matagrtda 
wasavery good sort of man.' This was too 
good a trip of the tongue for Beanclere 
to let paas : he serves it up in his next 
letter to liord Charlemont, as a spedmea 
of a mode of turning a thougtit the 
wrong way, peculiar to the poet; be 
makes merxy over it with bis witty aod 
sarcaetic compeer, Horace Walpole, wbo 
pronounces it ^ a picture of Goldrauith's 
whole life.' Dr. Johnson alone, when he 
hears it bandied about as Goldsmith's last 
blunder, growls forth a friendly defense: 
' Sir,' said he, *■ it was a mere blunder in 
emphasis. He meant to say, I wonder 
they should um Malagrida as a term of 
reproach.' Poor Goldftmith I On such 
points he vnu ever doomed to be mbdo- 
terpreted." W. Irving. 

Mal'$-Krow'e&$r. 1. (Sir Mun'go.) 
An old courtier in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel, "The Fortunes of Nigel." 
" He is a man of birth and talents, 
but naturally unamiable, and soured 
by misfortune, who now, mutilated 
by accident, and grown old, and deaf, 
and peevish, endeavors by the un- 
sparing exercise of a malicious pene- 
tration and a caustic wit, under the 
protection of his bodily infirmities, 
to retaliate on an unfriendly world, 
and to reduce its happier inhabitants 
to a momentary level with himself." 
2. (Mal'ft-ohl.) Anomdepiufne 
used by Sir Walter Scott as the sig- 
nature of several letters written by 
him to the Edinburgh "Weekly 
Journal" in 18*26, in opposition to 
the proposition in the British parlia- 
ment to restrict the circulation of 
bank-notes of less than five pounds 
value in Scotland. 

4®" •* These diatribes produced in 
Scotland a sensation not perhaps inferior 
to that of the Drapier's letters in Ire- 
Und ; a greater one. certainly, than any 
political tract hHd excited in the British 
public at largp since the appearance of 
Burke's ' Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution.' " Loekhart 
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Mal'^prop, Mrs. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy of " The Rivals," 
noted tor her blunders in the use of 
words. The name is obviously de- 
rived from the French mat apropos^ 
unapt, ill-timed. 

49- ^* Mrs. MalAprop's mistakes in 
what she herself calls ' orthodoxy ' hare 
been often objected to as improbable from 
a woman in her rank of life ; but though 
some of thtem. it must be owned, are ex- 
traragant and farcical, they are almost 
alt amusing; and the luckiness of her 
simile, * as headstrong as an allegory on 
the banks of the Nile,' will be acknowl- 
edged as long as there are writers to be 
run away with by the willfulness of this 
trulj * headstrong ' species of composi- 
tion." T. Moore. 

The conelution drawn was. Chat Childe 
Htn>ld, Byron, and the Count in Beppo, are 
one and the eame penion, thereby makine me 
turn out to be, as Mra. Malaprop says, ''like 
Cert>eru«, three gentlemen at once." Byron. 

Mal-bec'oo. A character in Spen- 
ser's " Faery Queen '' (B. III., c. 9, 
10), designed to represent the self- 
intiicted torments endured by him 

** Who dotes, ret doubts; suspects, yet fondly 
loves. 

The siffht eonld jealous pangs beguile, 
And charm ifol6<cco*< cares awhile. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Malcolm (m&l'kum). A son of Dun- 
can, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
" Macbeth." 

Malebolge (mMd-boI'j&). A name 
given by Dante to the eighth circle 
m his '* Inferno," from the ten " evil " 
'^60/^'," or pits, which it contains. 

Mal-To1i-o. Steward to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare's *» Twelfth Night." 

4^ ^^ MalTolio is not essentially ludi- 
eroun. lie becomes comic but by accid(*nt. 
He is cold, austere, repelling, but dignified, 
consistent, and, for what appears, rather 
of an orerstretched morality. . . . lie is 
oppojted to the proper levities of the piece, 
and falls in the unequal contest. Still hii 
pride, or his grarity (call it which you 
will), is inherent, and native to the man, 
not mock or affected, which latter only 
are the fit objects to excite laughter. His 
quality is, at the be^t, unlovely, but 
neither buffoon nor contemptible. . . . 
His dialect, on all occaidons, is that of a 
gentleman and a man of education. We 
must not confound him with the eternal, 
old, low steward of comedy. He U master 
of the household to a great princess, — a 
dignity, probably, conferred upon him 



fbr other respects than age or length of 
service.'' Charles Lamb. 

Four of the duke's firiends, with the obedient 
start which poor Malvolio ascribes to hi» im- 
aginary retinue, made out to lead the victor to 
his preisence. Sir W. Scott. 

Clearing his voice with a preliminary hem, 
he addre»Hed his Idnsmon, checking, as Mal- 
volio proposed to do when seated in his state, 
his familiar smile with an austere regard of 
control. Sir W. ScotU 

We fools of flmcy, who suffer ourselves, lilio 
Jialvolio, to be cheated with our own visions, 
have, nevertheless, this advanti^e over the 
wise ones of the earth, that we have our whulu 
stock of enjoyments under our own command, 
and can dish for ourselves an intellectual ban- 
quet with most moderate assistance from ex- 
ternal objects. Sir H'. Scott. 

Maxnamouohi (mft'mft'moo^she'). A 

knight of an ima^inar}' order, of 

which M. Jourdam, in MoU^rc's 

comedy, " Le Bourgeois Gentil- 

homme," is persuaded that the grand 

seignior h£^s made him a member, 

and into which he is inducted by the 

ceremony of a mock installation. 

All the women most devoutly swear. 
Each would be rather a poor actrem here. 
Than to be made a Mamamouchi there. 

Dryden. 

Mambrino (mftm-bre'no). A Moor- 
ish king, in the romantic poems of 
Bojardo and Ariosto. who was the 
possessor of an enchanted golden 
helmet, which rendered the wearer 
invulnerable, and which was the ob- 
ject of eager quest to the paladins 
of Charlemagne. This helmet was 
borne away by the knight Kinaldo. 
It owes its celebrity, in a great meas- 
ure, to the mention which is made of 
it by Cervantes, in " Don Quixote,'* 
where the crazy knight of that name 
is represented as fully believing that 
he had found it in what was in real- 
ity nothing but a copper basin, high- 
ly polished, which a barber, on his 
way to bleed a patient, had put on 
his head to protect a new hat during 
a shower. 

Like some enchanted Mambrino** helmet 

Carlyle. 

But the 'War' [between Charles VT., em- 

gemr of Oermany, and Philip V., king of 
p<«ln, ins-'JO], except that many men were 
killed in it, and much vain babble was uttered 
upon It, renkH otherwise with that of Don 
Quixote for conquest of the enchanted helmet 
or Mmnhrinn, which, when looked into, proved 
to be a barber's basin. Carlyle. 

M&-inilli-U8. A young prince of 
Sicilia, in Shakespeare's " Winter's 
Tale." 
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Bfam'zn^. A Syriac word used in 
the Scriptures to sigiiity either riches 
or the god of riches. By poetic li- 
cense, Milton makes Ma'mmou one 
of the fallen angel>;, and portrays his 
character in the lollowiug lines : — 

Mammon, the leant erected epirtt that fell 
From heaven ; for even in beaven hU looks 

and thuughtM 
Were always downward bentj admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden 

gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else eigoyed 
In viuion beatific : by him first 
Men, also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Bansacked the center, and with impious 

hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treasures better hid. Far. Lost, Bk. I. 

Wierus. in his account of the infernal 
court or Beelzebub, makes Mammon 
its ambassador in England. Other 
mediaeval demonographers placed 
him at the head of the ninth rank of 
demons, of which they reckoned nine 
kinds. 
Mammon, Cave of. See Cave of 
Mammon. 

Mam'mdn, Sir Epioure. A world- 
ly sensualist, in Ben Jonson's play, 
*^ The Alchemist." 

Sir Eficurt did not indukre In visions more 
magniflcent and gigantic [than Bacon]. 

Jiacaulay. 

Manchester Masaaore. See Pkter- 

LOO, FlKLD OF. 

Manchester Poet. An appellation 
given to Charles Swain (b. 1803), an 
English poet, and a native of Man- 
chester. 

Mandane (mo&Mftn', 62). The heroine 
of Mme. Scudery's romance entitled 
^'Artamanes, ou Le Grand Cyrus." 

Mandricardo (m&n-dre-kaf^do). A 
Saracen warrior in Bojardo's '* Or- 
lando Innamorato," son of Agricane, 
and emperor of Tartary. lie figures 
also in Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso " 
and other romantic poems and tales 
of the Carlovingian cycle. 

Ma'nda. [Lat., the good or benevolent 
ones.] {Rom. Myth.) The deified 
souls of the departed, worshiped with 
divine honors. 

Man'fired. The hero of Bvron's drama 
of the same name; represented as 
a being estranged from all human 
creatures, indifferent to all human 



sympathies, and dwelling in ths 
magnificent solitude of the centni 
Alps, where he holds commimioQ 
only with the spirits he invokes bv 
his sorceries, and with the feariul 
memory of the being he has loved 
and destroyed. 

Man in Black. 1. A character in 
Goldsmith's '* Citizen of the Worid," 
supposed to be, in its main features, 
a portrait of Goldsmith's father. 



*' A moflt deligbtAil compound is 
the ' Man in Black ; ' a rarity not to be 
met with often ; a true oddity, with th« 
tongue of Timon and the heart of Unci* 
Toby. He proclnims war againj^t pauper- 
ism, yet he cannot say * No * to a beggar, 
lie ridicules generosity, yet would he 
share with the poor whatever be pos- 
seMed." Henry GiU*. 

2. The subject of a tale by Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Man in the Moon. A name po|Mi- 
larly given to the dark lines and 
spots upon the surface of the moon 
which are >*i!»ible to the naked eye, 
and which,' when examined with' a 
good telescope, are discovered to be 
the shadows of lunar mountains. It 
is one of the most popular, and 
perhaps one of the most ancient, 
superstitions in the world, that these 
lines and spots are the figure of a 
man leaning on a fork, on which he 
carries a bundle of thorns or brush- 
wood, for stealing w^hich on a Sunday 
he was confined in the moon. (See 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream," a. iii., sc. 1, and ** Tempest," 
a. ii., sc. 2.) The account given in 
Numbers xv. 32, et $eq.^ of a man 
who was stoned to death for gathering 
sticks upon the Sabbath-dav, is un- 
doubtedly the origin of this belief. 

40^ To have a care ** lest the cborle 
may fall out of the moon " appears from 
Chaucer's ''Troilus and Crpsaeide^* to 
have bcHsn a proverbial expression in hU 
time. In the ' ^ Tentamen C of Creiseide," 
describing tbe moon, he infixias us that 
she had 

" On licr bre«t a chorle painted fbl errn 
neariiyc n bubh of tnom^ on hit biicke, 
Wiiich mr h\* theil might climb no uer tli* 
lieven." 

With the Italians, Cain appears to hsT« 
been tbe offender. Dante, in the twen- 
tieth canto of the *■*■ Inferno," describes 
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fhe moon by the perlphnste, " Caino e Is 
9pmf.'^ The Jews hare some Talniudical 
•tory that Jacob is in the moon, and they 
beliere that his fiice is visible. Vor Ori- 
ental and other traditiouii, see Grimni, 
"Deatciche Mythologie," p. 679. 

tS^ '* Ab for the forme of those spots, 
some of the Tulgar thinke they represent 
a man. and the poets guess *t is the boy 
SMymioTin whose com pan}' shee loves so 
veil that she carries him with her ; oth- 
ers will have it onely to be the &ce of a 
man, as the moon is U!«uaUy pictured ; 
but Albertua thinlies rather that it rt>p- 
nsents a lyon^ with his tail toward the 
ewt and his head to the west ; and M>me 
others have thought it to be rery much 
like a fox; stnd certainly it is as much 
like a lyon as that in the zodiake, or as 
Ursa Bii^jor is like a beare." 

Bp. WUkinSy Disc, of a New World. 

Aanly. One of the dramatis persona 
in Wycherley's " Plain-dealer," de- 
scribed by the author as " of an 
honest, surly, nice humor, supposed 
first in the time of the Dutch \\ ar to 
have procured the command of a 
ship, out of honor, not interest, and 
choosing a sea-life only to avoid the 
world.'* Leigh Hunt characterizes 
him as " a ferocious sensualist, who 
believed himself as great a rascal as 
he thought every body else." 

l^^no'^ A fabulous city of great 
size, wealth, and population, in El 
Dorado, on the west shore of Lake 
Parime, and at the mouth of a great 
river which empties into this lake. 
The houses were said to be covered 
with plates of gold. 

Kg^ ^* This fiible l)e<an to gain credit 
hi 1534, and many were the stories in- 
Tented by Juan Martinet, a Spaniard, 
who, among other things*, aswrted that 
he had lived a long time in the country, 
and that he left it by the pennis)*ion of the 
chief who commanded it, and who was 
descended from the ancient Incas of Pe- 
rn ; that this same chief gave oricrs that 
he should be accompanied by Indians till 
he reached the Spanish frontiers; that 
they took care to l«>ttd him blindfold, lest 
be might observe the way by which to re- 
turn ; with several other things equally 
vague and foolish, but ho a« to induce, at 
flrst, many expeditions to this fiilr-reputt'd 
city at the exp«*nse of hirgu sums of money 
and many lives" AUedo, Trans. 

Man of Bfttli (2). A surname given 
to Kalph Allen, the fiiend of Pope, 



Warborton. and Fielding, celebrated 
in the well-known lines of the first: — 

** Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to And it 
fkuie. 

Man of Blood. An expression which 
occurs in the Old Testament (2 Sam. 
xvi. 7 ), in a marginal note explana- 
tory of the context, and which refers 
in that place to King David. The 
application of the term to any man 
of \'iolence is naturally suggested, 
and it would seem to have been em- 
ploved by the Puritans in reference 
to Charles L It was also popularly 

fpven to Thomas Simmons, an Eug- 
ish murderer, executed at Hertford, 
March 7, 1808. 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his 
lonK, esKenced hair, 

And ARtley, and Sir Marmadoke, and Ru- 
pert of the Rhine. Macatday. 

Man of Destiny. An appellation con- 
ferred on Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
believed himself to be a chosen in- 
strument of Destiny, and that his 
actions were govern f*d by some occult 
and supernatural influence. 

TThe head of the myal house of Savoy . . . 
was to have the melancholy experience that 
he had encountered with the J/om of Drttintf^ 
. . . who. for a time, had power, in the em- 
phatic phrase of Scripture, "to hind kings 
with chains, and nobles with fettera of iron. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Man of Feeling. The title of a novel, 
by Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), 
designed to characterize the hero, 
Harley, and often applied to him as a 
descriptive epithet. It is also fre- 
quently used as a sobriquet to desig- 
nate tlie author. See Harley. 

The wonder rather in, that the JUtm of FetU 
tne^nhould never have been moved to mirth, 
than that l^ncle Tobr ithould have brushea 
away hia tears with a laugh. JL Mftrtineau. 

Man of Boss. John Kyrle, a private 
gentleman of small fortune (1664- 
1754), who resided in the parish of 
Koss, county of Hereford, England, 
and who was distinguished tor his 
benevolence and public spirit. Pope 
has immortalized him in his *^ Moral 
Essavs," '• Epistle Third," " On the 
Use of Riches." The title " Man of 
Ross " was given to him in his life- 
time by a country friend; and Mr. 
Kyrie is said to have been highly 
pleased with the appellation. 
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Richer than miser o'or hU conntlcM hoards. 
Nobler than king*, or king-PoUutcd lords. 
Here dwelt the Jiaa q/ Rota I O tmveler, 

hear! 
Departed merit claims a reverent tear. 

VoleriiJge. 

TWTftn of Sin. A designation occurrinfr 
in the New Testament (2 Thrss. ii.3), 
respecting the meaning of which com- 
mentators are at variance. Whitby 
gays the Jewish nation is intended. 
Grotiiis affirms the reference to be to 
Caius Csesar, or Caligula. Wetstein 
understands by it Titus and the 
Flavian house. Others, as Olshausen, 
suppose it to mean some one who 
has not yet appeared, in whom all 
the characteristics specified will be 
united. Roman Catholics apply the 
term to Antichrist, while most Prot- 
estants apply it to the Pope of Rome. 
The Fitin - Monarchy men called 
Cromwell the " Man of Sin." 

The aeal of your Migesty toward the houne 
of God doth not fdack or go backward, but U 
more and more kindled, manitcstiug; iUclf 
abroad in the furthest pirts of Chri«tondum, 
by writing in defense of the truth, wliich hath 
given such a blow unto that Man of Sin as 
will not be healed. Trandator* of the BiAe. 

Man of the People. A title popularly 
given by his contemporaries and ad- 
mirers to Charles James Fox ( 17411- 
1806), a celebrated English states- 
man. 

Man of the Sea, Old. See Old Man 
OF THE Sea. 

Man't$-li'ni. A cockney fop of ex- 
travagant habits, maintained bv his 
wife, m Dickens's novel of " Nicholas 
Nickleby." 

Vet a gentleman of Mr. Charles Knight's 
taste and sympathetic anpreciatton of Shake- 
•neare, editing his works in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, can ^rpetuate the 
JfoRto/mt-ism of the tie-wig editors. 

R. G. White. 

Mantuan Swan. A title given to the 
Latin poet Virgil, bom at Mantua 
(70 B. c), whose works have been 
more studied and admired, especially 
in the Middle Ages, than those of any 
other Latin author. He is distin- 
guished for the exquisite smoothness 
and melodiousness of his versifica- 
tion. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's Ismp appeared. 
And nge)« ef the Uttntnan Stonn wan h««nrd; 
To cirrj* N'«ture lensthn unknown b«*forf. 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 



Mar*oell4 {Sp. prm. maf-thel'vi). 
The name of a fair shephenlesji, 
whose story forms an episotle in Cer- 
vautes's romance of " Uon Quixote." 

Mar-oellu8. The name of an uflicer, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of " iiara- 

The author of " Woverley " was, in this re- 
spect, us iuipasidble to the critic a.<ithegho»t 
of llamlet to the partisan of MarvfUut. 

air W. Scott 

Marchioness, The. A poor, abu.«cd, 
half-star\-ed girl, in Lickeus's " Old 
Curiosity Shop;" the '^ small serv- 
ant " to Sampson Brass. See Bkass, 
Sampson. 

Mar-do'ni-as. The name of a captain, 
in Beaumont and l<letcher*s plav, 
" A King or No King." 

Marfi8a(maf-fe^s$). An Indian oueea 
who figures in Bqjardo's ** Orlando 
Innamorato" and in Ariosto's *' Or- 
lando Furioso." 

Mar-K&r'e-lJ^n. [Probably from Gr. 
Mapyoptn^f, Lat. iiiaryaiita^ a pearl. 
The name is not classical, aiia was 
apparently coined to express "the 

Eearl of knighthood."] A Trojan 
ero, of modem legendary history; 
called by Shakespeare (" Troilus and 
Cre.ssida," a. v., sc. 5), " bastard." and 
described by him as perfoniiing deeds 
of prowess which seem to imply gi- 
gantic stature. 

" Bastard MargareUm 
Hath Doreus prisoner. 
And stHuds, Colowsus-like. waving his beam 
Upon the poshed corv^ of the kingn." 

Lvdgate's " Boke of Troy " mentions 
hfm under the name of Mnrgnriion^ 
and calls him a son of Priam. Ac- 
cording to this author, he attacked 
Achilles, and fell by his hand. 

Marfcaret. 1. The heroine of Goethe's 
" Faust" Faust meets her on her 
return from church, falls in love with 
her, and at last sednces her. Over- 
come with shame. Margaret destroys 
the infant to which she gives birth, 
and is in consequence condemned to 
death. Faust attempts to save her: 
gaining admission to the dungeon 
where she U immured, he finds her 
lying huddled on a l»ed of straw, 
singing wild snatches of ancient bal- 
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lads, her reason gone, her end ap- 
proaching. For a long time he vainly 
atrives to induce her to flee with him. 
At last the morning dawns, and 
Mephistopheles appears, grim and 
pa.ssionless^ Faust is hurried off, and 
iilargaret is lett to her fate. The 
story of Margaret is original with 
(ioc'the, having little or no connec- 
tion with the legends from which 
the main characters of the poem are 
drawn. [Called also Orttchtn^ a 
German diminutive of AIaryartt.'\ 



*' Qoethe i^ the only dramatic poet 
who hiM succeeded in giving to a simple, 
uncultured girl from the luwer ranks of 
life a poetic interest. Oretchen is a per- 
fect union of homely nature and poetic 
b«ftuty. She says not a word that might 
not hare been uttered by any girl of her 
class in any towu in Germany ; and yet, 
inch is the exquisite art of the author, 
she acquires in our efltimatiou an ideal 
import, and registers herself in the mem- 
ory as one of the most remarlcabie por* 
traits in the rich, wide gallery of dramatic 
art.*' Christ. Examiner. " Shalcefipeare 
himself has drawn no such portrait as 
that of Margaret ; no such peculiar union 
of passion, simplicity, homeliness, and 
witchery. The poverty and inferior social 
position of Margaret are never lost sight 
of; she never becomes an abstraction ; it 
is love alone which exalts her above tier 
lowly station, and it is only in paosion 
she is so exalted." Lt wts. 

2. The title of a strikingly original 
American romance, by the keverend 
Sylvester Judd (1813-1853), and the 
name of ita heroine. 

IffarfTutte (maf-goot'tft, 102). The 
name of a singular being, in Pulci'a 
" Morgante Maggiore," who was 
desirous of becoming a giant, but 
repented, half-way, fo that he onl^ 
reached the height of ten feet. He is 
represented as an impudent, vulgar, 
low - minded fellow, without con- 
science, religion, humanity, or care 
for aught but the grossest indulgence 
of the senses, and as boasting of 
having no virtue but fidelity. His 
adventures — which form a mere 
episode in the poem — are conducted 
with a kind of straightforward wick- 
edness which amuses from its verv 
excess. At an inn, after eating all 
that is to be got, — his appetite is 



enormous, — and robbing the host, 
he sets tire to the house, and departs 
with Morgante, rejoicing greatly in 
his success, and carrj'iug off every 
thing he can lay his hands upon. 
They go traveling on, and meet with 
various adventures. At last, one 
, morning, Morgante, to play him a 
' trick, draws off Margutte's boots 
while he is asleep, and hides them. 
Margutte looks lor them, and at 
length perceives an ape, who is put- 
ting them on and drawing them off. 
The sight of the animal thus engaged 
FO tickles Margutte's fancy that he 
laughs till he bursts. 

Maria. 1. A lady attending on the a - ^^ . 
princess of France, in Shakespeare's 
*• Love's Labor 's Lost." ^' ' 

2. Olivia's woman, in Shake- ' " -- ^' 
ppeare's " Twelfth Night." 

3. A character in Sterne's " Senti^ 
mental Journey." 

liCa'ri-an'& (9). 1. A ladv, in Shake^ 
speare's " Measure for Measure," be- 
loved by Angelo. 

4^ ** Shakespeare has given ns in 
Mariana one of the most lovable and 
womanly of his feminine creations. We 
see little of her ; indeed, she does not 
appear until the fourth act, in the first 
scene of which she says very little, in 
the last scene but eight words, and in 
the fifth act not a great deal. But the 
few touches of the master's hand make a 
charming picture. . . . Turn to the fifth 
act and hear her plead, — plead for the 
man [Angelo] wJiom she has loved 
through lonely years of wrong ; the man 
whose life is justly forfeit for taking, as 
she thinks, the life of another, in a course 
of crime which invo1ve<1 a sin against her 
love. Timid and shrinking before, she 
does not now wait to be encouraged in 
her suit. She is instant and importu- 
nate. She does not rnason or quibble 
with the duke ; she l>egs, she implores, 
she kneels. . . . And does not her very 
prayer for Angelo make his crime seem 
more detestable, as well as her more lov- 
able?" R. G. White. 

2. A character in Shakespeare's 
" All '8 Well that Ends Well." 

M&-ri'n&. Daughter of Pericles and 
Thaisa, in Shakpspeare's play, " Peri- 
cles, Prince of T^tc." 

M&T'I-tor'nSa. [Sp., bad woman. 
Comp. Old Fr. .Ifnlitornf.] A dwarf- 
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ish, foul, ugly, lewd Astarian wench, 
who figures in Cen'antes^s "Don Quix- 
ote " as a servant at an inn. This inn 
the Don took for a castle, and imac^ 
ined Maritoraes to be the lord's daugh- 
ter, and in love with himself. 

The MaritomeM of the Sarmcen's Head, New- 
ark, replied. Two women had named tha^ 
morning. Sir IK. Scott. 

llad I uied the privilege recommended to 
me by the reviewer, ... I fear I ehould bo 
considered aa having fallen into the frenzy of 
him who diicovered a beauUAil in/antn in the 
coarse »kin of Maritomet^ and " iniHtook her 
hair, which was ns rough on a hontcV mane, 
for soft flowing thxvada of curling gold." 

Ihmlop. 

Mark, King. A fabulous king of 
Cornwall, husband of Isolde, and 
uncle of Tristram. See Isolde, Tin- 
TAGEL, and Tristram, Sir. 

Mark^i^xn, Mrs. A nom de phtme 
adopted by Mrs. Elizabeth (Cart- 
wright) Penrose, a popular English 
autlioress of the present day. 

MArQ6w, Sir Charles. A character 
in Goldsmith's comedy, " She Stoops 
to Conquer." 

Maradw, Touxiic. The hero of Gold- 
smith's comedy, '* She Stoops to Con- 
quer," distinfi^uished for his excessive 
bashfulness oefore his mistress, and 
his easy familiarity with the chamber- 
maid, who turns out to be his mistress 
in disguise. 

Mar'mi-dn. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott's poem of the same name ; an 
English knight, valiant and sagacious, 
but profligate and unncrupulous, who 
meets with various adventures in 
Scotland, and finally falls upon the 
field of Flodden. 

Marplot. 1. (Sir Martin.) The title, 
and the name of the hero, of an English 
comedy, — a translation of Molidre's 
" L'ICtburdi," — originally written by 
the Duke of Newcastle (Wm. Cav- 
endish), and adapted for the stage by 
Dryden. 

2. One of the drnmnH$ persnncB 
in Mrs. Centlivre's comedy of " The 
Busybody: " described as "a sort of 
silly fellow, cowardly, but very in- 
quisitive to know every body's busi- 
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Mar-Prelate, Martin. A name as- 
sumed by the author, or authors, of 



a series of powerful but scurrilom 
tracts, desienied to show the anti- 
scriptural character of the preUcT, 
which were printed in England in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

JTJ* The first of theMs tracbt, mtltkd 
"An KpiHtle to the Terrible Prie^to,' 
made iU appearance in 1688. nnd created 
iuteose excitement. The printer. Robert 
Waldgrare, who wa* chieHy iiii plicated 
in the publication of the (»bnoxiouri pam- 
phlet, together with other writings hos- 
tile to the Ktftabliiihf'd Church, wia 
obliged to fiee with hi^ materialu from 
place to place, was often incarrerated, 
and hU prew at last destroyed. The 
great curkNtity and iuterect which th«M 
writings occasioned are illustrated in an 
anecdote furnished by IHsraeli. '^ When 
a prohibition was issued that no person 
should carry about with him any of the 
Mar-l^relate tracts, on pain of punlch- 
ment, Robert, Earl of Kwex, obsenred to 
the queen. ' What, then, is to become of 
me ? ' drawing one of the p«mphleti> from 
his bosom, and presenting it to her.'* The 
*' Mar-i*relate controversy " forms an im- 
portant episode in the ecclefiasticsl his- 
tory of England, and in the annals of 
Puritanism. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to cast odium upon the Puri- 
tans by making them responsible for the 
violent and abusive cluuvctiT of these 
writings. Hopkins, in his '* Ilintory of 
the Puritans," defends them from this 
charge, declaring that they were in no 
way implicated in the aAiir : that the au- 
thor, whoever he may tiave been, was not 
a minister, was not even a Puritan, — 
that is, in distinction from a Brownist; 
and that he wrote from a wholly inde- 
pendent point of view. The hoitQlity of 
the Church and State was aroused by 
these Tioleut attacks in an uncommon 
degree. The strictest inquisition was 
everywhere made to discover the real 
author. Four bishops perambnlnted the 
country in search of the bold Martin. 
Many persons were arrestc'd, and revfrely 
dealt with, on suspicion. But no discor- 
ery was ever made ; Martin Mar-Prelate 
remains a mystery. Ilis secret died with 
him. " Stat nominis umbra."' It is, bow- 
ever, generally believed that thfse pro- 
ductions proc<>eded, either wholly or in 
part, from .lohn Penry, or Ap Henry, 
who was executed May 29. 1533. for hav- 
ing written seilitious words agninst the 
queen. W^ith i*enry some associate Job 
Throckmorton, or Throgmortnn. John 
Udall, and John Field, or W. Fenner. 

Mar;. {Or, <f Rt*m. Myth.) The 
god of war, originally an agriccUtu- 
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nl deity. As the reputed father of 
Romulus, he was held to be the pro- 
genitor of the Roman people, who 
paid him higher honors than any 
other god except Jupiter. He was 
identified, at a very early period, with 
the Greek Ares. 

Marsli, The. [Fr. Le MaraU.] {Fr. 
NUt. ) A name given to " The 
Plain," or the lowest benches in the 
hall of the National Convention after 
the overthrow of the Girondists by 
the Jacobins. This part of the house 
was occupied by all the members of 
the convention who, though not be- 
longing to " The Mountain/* were yet 
meanlv subservient to it. See Moun- 
tain, "The, and Plain, The. 

Marshal Forwards. [Ger. MartchaU 
Voncdris.] A title given by the 
Russians, in 1813, to Field-Marshal 
Lebrecht von Bliicher (1742-1819), a 
distinguished general of Prussia, on 
account of the extraordinary celerity 
of his movements, and his peculiar 
manner of attack. From that tlmct 
it became his name of honor through- 
out all Europe. 

Marsifl^io (maf-seel'yo), or Mar-sil'i- 
us. A Saracen king who figures in 
the romantic poems ot* Italy. Having 
been defeated by Charlemagne, and 
condemned to pay him tribute, he 
plots with Gano (see Gan, or Gano) 
the destruction of Roland, or Orlando^ 
who is to come, slenderly accompa-- 
nied, to Roncesvalles, to receive the 
promised giil^* and submission. Mar^ 
siglio acconlin^ly advances, accom- 
panied by 600,01)0 men, divided into 
three armies, which successively at^ 
tack the paladin and his few troops, 
and completely overwhelm them. But 
their death is avenged by Rinaldo and 
Charlemagne, who now arrive On the 
scene, with a large force. Marsiglio 
is at length defeated; and Archbishop 
Turpin kindly performs the last office 
for him by tying him up to a carob- 
tree, — the same tree on which Judas 
Iscariot is said to have hanged him- 
self, — under which he had planned 
his villain^' with Gano. who is also 
hanged, and drawn and quartered, 
amid the execrations of all who are 



present. See Roland. [Written 
alsoMarffirio and Marsirius.] 

Mar'sj^-^8. [Gr. Map<rva«.] {Gr. ^ 
Bam. Mtfth.) A famous Phrygian 
peasant, or, as some say, a sat^r, who 
challenged Apollo to a trial ot skill in 
music, and, being vanquished, was 
flayed alive for his presumption. 

Marteau des H6r6tiques, Ij6 (lyi 
maf^to' dft zt'rt'i^}^'). See Hammer 
of Heretics. 

Mar-Text, Sir Oliver. A vicar, in 
Shakespeare's *^ As You Like It." 

Martha. A friend of Margaret, in 
Goethe's "Faust;" represented as 
making love to Mephistopheles with 
direct worldly shrewdness. 

Marvel, Ik. A nom dt plume of Don- 
ald G. Mitchell (b. 1822), a popular 
American writer of the present day. 

Marvelous Boy. A name some- 
times applied to Thomas Chatterton 
(1752-1770), whose precocious genius 
and early and tragical death made 
him one of the wonders of FngUsh 
literature. It originated with Words- 
worth. See Rowley, Thomas. 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvetotu boy. 
Th« sleeplcM soul that periahed in his piide. 

Wortltworth, 

Masoarille (mas'ki're^', 82). A 
valet in Moh^re's " L't^tourdi," " Le 
Di^pit Amoureux," and " Les Pi^ci- 
euses Ridicules." 

Mask, The Iron, or The Man with 
the Iron Mask. [Fr. L' Homme nu 
Musque de Ftr.'\ A name used to 
designate an unknown French pris- 
oner, whose identitv has never been 
satisfactorily established. He was 
carried, about the year 1679, with the 
greatest secrecv, to the castle of Pi- 
giierol, of whicii Saint Mars was gov- 
ernor. He wore, during the journey, 
a black mask, and orders were given 
to kill him if he discovered himself. 
In 1686, he was carried bv Saint 
Mars to the isle of Sainte Margue< 
rite ; and, on the passage, the same 
precautions were observed as upon 
nis first journey. Saint Mars, hav- 
ing been appointed governor of the 
Bastile in 1698, carried the prisoner 
with him (Sept. 18), but still masked. 
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There he remained till his death, 
on the 19th of Nov., 1703, treated 
with the utmost respect, but closely 
watched, and not permitted to take 
off his mask even before his physi- 
cian. He was buried on the 20th of 
Nov., in the cemetery of St. Paul, 
under the name of Marchiali. 



Notwithstanding the appellation 
given hiui, the mask he wore was not of 
Iron, but of black velvet, strengthened 
with whalebone, and secured behind the 
head with steel springs, or, as some as- 
sert, by means of a padlock. Many con- 
jectures have been haxarded as to who this 
mysterious personage could have been. 
One opinion is, that he was a son of Anne 
of Austria, queen of Louis XIII., his fo- 
ther being Cardinal Masarin (to whom 
that dowager queen was privately mar- 
ried), or the Duke of Buckingham. Oth- 
ers suppom him to have l^n a twin 
brother of Louis XIV., whose birth was 
concealed to prevent the civil dissensions 
In France which it might one day hare 
caused. The latter view was adopted by 
Voltaire, in common with many others. 
Some Dutch writers assert that the pris- 
oner was a young fon*ign nobleman, the 
chamberlain of Queen Anne, and the 
real father of Ix>uis XIV. It has more 
recently been f^urmised that Fouquet was 
the mask ; but M. Delort and the Right 
Honorable Agar Ellis (aiterwHrd Ix>rd 
Dover) identify him with a Count Mat- 
thioli, a mini!<ter of Charles III., Duke of 
Mantua. This minister had been largely 
bribed by Louis XIV., and had pledged 
himself to urge the duke to give up to 
the French the fortress of Casale, which 
gave access to the whole of Lombardy. 
But Louis, finding that Matthioli was 
playing him fiilse, lured him to the 
French frontier, and had him secretly 
arrested and imprisoned. Being a min- 
ister plenipotentiary at the time, his 
seizure was a flsgratit violation of inter- 
national law, which it was safer to be 
able to deny than to attempt to justify ; 
and the denial once made, the honor of 
France was involved in upholding it. 
This opinion is the one generally received 
at the present day by thoso who have in- 
vestigated the subject. 

Mason and Dixon's Ijine. A name 
given to the southern boundary-line 
separating the free State of Pennsyl- 
vania from the former j»lave States 
of Man'iand and Virginia. It lies 
in latitude ao-^ 43' 2«.3'', and was 
run — with the exception of about 
twenty-two miles — by Charles JVIa- 



son and Jeremiah Dixon, two En^ 
lisb mathematicians and surveyor 
between Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec 28, 
1767. During the excited debate in 
congress, in 1820, on the question J 
excluding slavery from Missouri, the 
eccentric John liandolph of Koanolit 
made great use of this phrase, whidi 
was caught up and re-echoed by ev- 
ery newspaper in the land, and thus 
l^ained a proverbial celebrity whidi 
it still retains. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew. See 
Bartholomew's Day, St. 

Master, The. [Ger. Der JfeitUr.] 
A title given to Goethe by his admir- 
ers. 

I bcseechyou, Mr. Tickler, not to be so nu- 
cutic on ** The Jicuter." yoctes AnUmmamtt. 

Master Adam. [Fr. MnUre Adttm.\ 
Tlie name under which the French 
poet Adam Billaut (1602-1662) is 
most familiarly known. 

Master Humphrey. A character in 
the introduction to Dickens's novel of 
" The Old Curiosity Shop ; " an old 
man who is the pretended author or 
narrator of the story. 

Master Ijeonard. In the fantastic 
system of demonology received in 
tLe Middle Ages, a powerful devil in 
the infernal court. He was grand 
master of the sabbats, or nocturnal 
assemblies, in which demons and sor- 
cerers were wont to celebrate their 
orgies. At these meetings, he pre- 
sided in the favorite form of a three- 
horned goat with a black human 
countenance, and every guest did 
him homage. Stolen children were 
thought to be brought to him, to 
swear through their god-parents to 
renounce God, the Holy \ irgin, and 
the Saints, and to be marked with 
one of his horns with a si^ which 
they bore during their novitiate. 

Master Matthew. A town gull m 

Ben Jonson's comedy of "Eveiy 

Man in his Humor.'* 

The folly of individuals led them, in thoiS 
times, to assume or countrrfeit the huroon 
in real lif^, — an affectation which had Iwcorm 
so ^encrai as to fait under the notice of thf 
stage, and to produce a ridicule of the cheal- 
ing tiumor, the brajorfng humor, the mel- 
ancholy humor, the quarrelins humor, tt 
in the charactern of Nym, of Pistol, of Master 



Stepheu, or Mtuter JUatUtew. 
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ICaster of Sentences. A title given 
to Peter Lombard (d. 1164), a native 
of Lombard^', and author of a book 
of ** Sentence}*," collected from the 
fathers of tlie Church. This work 
acquired a high degree of celebrity 
in the Middle Ages. 

Matched againtt the mntter of " ologies,'* In 
our day*, the niutt ttcconipliahetl of OreciAnt 
is becoming what the Mwttf.r qt' Sentencts had 
become loni; aince in competition with the 
politioU ecuDomint JJe {Jutnctg. 

Master Stephen. The name of a 
country gull in Ben Jon^^ou's com- 
edy, "Every Man in his Humor." 

Masters, The Four. See Four Mas- 
ters, The. 

Maiigiw (mtVzhe'). One of Charle- 
niagne*8 paladins. See Mai^giui, 
the Italian form of the name. 

ICauI of Monks. ^Lat. Mallevt Man- 
achurum.'l A designation of Thomas 
Cromwell (1490-1540), an eminent 
English statesman and ecclesiastical 
reformer. In 16'36, he was made vis- 
itor-general of English monasteries, 
whicn he shortly aftenvard sup- 
pressed in the most stem and sum- 
mary manner. 

Miu-solus. [Gr. Mavo-wAov.] A 
kin^ of Caria, and husband of Arte- 
mi^a, who raised a splendid tomb to 
his memory, called the Mausoleum, 
and accounted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. 

Mawworm. A celebrated character 
in BickerstaflTs comedy of "The 
Hypocrite." 

Maxl-min. A Roman tyrant in Dry- 
den's play entitled " Tyrannic Love, 
or The Royal Martyr." 

Mayeuz (mi'e^/, or mi'o', 43). The 
name of a hunchback who figures 
prominently in numberless French 
caricatures and romances. The poj)- 
ularity of the character has made it 
the recognized type of a man dread- 
fully deformed, and vain and licen- 
tious, but brave and witty. 

Maypole, The. A nickname given, 
by the English populace, to the Uuch- 
e.^s of Kendal, mistress of George I., 
on account of her leanness and height. 

Meal-tub Plot. (Eng. Hht.) A fir- 
titious conspiracy against the Duke 



of York (afterward James II.), fabri* 
cated, in 1679, by one Dangertield, 
and as^Tibed by hmi to the Presbyte- 
rians; — so called because the ticlieme 
of the pretended coik^pirators was con- 
cealed in a meal-tub in the house of 
his mistress, a Mrs. Cellier. Danger- 
tield secreted a bundle of seditious 
letters in the lodgings of Colonel 
Maunsell, and then gave notice to 
the revenue officers that they would 
find smuggled goods there. The 
papers having been proved to be for- 
geries, Dangertield was committed to 
prison, whereupon he confessed that 
ne had been hired by Roman Catho- 
lics to accuse of treai^on some of the 
most eminent Protestants opposed to 
the Duke of York's succet^sion, par- 
ticularly the Earls of Shatte^bur\', 
Essex, and Halifax, the Countess of 
Powis, and Lord Castlemaine. He 
was condemned to a tine, the pillory, 
and a whipping, May 30, 1685. and 
died, two days afterward, of an injury 
received during the execution ot his 
sentence. 

Meaux, Eagle of. See Eagle op 
Meaux. 

Medamothi (m'di'mo'te'). [Fr., 
from Gr. Mvr^ofio^s nowhere, hx)m 
fii|6a^6f, for iirfik aM^«> "ot even one, 
none.1 An island visited by Panuive 
and rantagruel, in their search for 
the Oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Me-de'$. [Gr. Mi»««wi.] {Gr.4'Rnm. 
Myth.) A famous sorceress, daugh- 
ter of iEetes, king of Colchis, and 
the wife of Jason, whom she assisted 
in obtaining the Golden Fleece, and 
then accompanied to Greece. Jason 
afterward repudiated her in order to 
marry Creusa, whereupon she killed 
the c)iildren she had borne him, and 
made away with her rival by send- 
ing her a poisoned njl)e or cliadem. 
She finally became immortal, mar^ 
ried Achilles in Elysium, and was 
honored with divine worship. See 
Absyrtus. 

Me-do'?ft (9). The heroine of By- 
ron's poem of "The Corsair." 

Medoro (mft-do'ro). A character in 
Ariosto's romantic poem, ** Orlando 
- Furioso." See Orlando. 
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Me-du'8$. [Gr. MiSovira.] {Gr. <f 
Rom. MuOt.) One of the Gorgons. 
Her head was cut oft' by Perseus, and 
presented to Minerva,* who placed it 
on her aegis, where it turned into 
stone all who fixed their eyes upon 
it See Gorgons and Perseus. 

Me-i;8B'p$ (9). [Gr. M^atpa.] {Gr.4' 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Furies. 
See Furies. 

Meg of 'Westaninster, Iiong. See 
Long Meg of Westminster. 

MeiOde-wh&m, Mr. S&un'd^r; 
(nie'kl-). One of the Managing 
Committee at the Spa, in Scott's 
novel of ** St. Ronan's Well; •' " the 
man of Law." 

Meister, V7ilhelm (^il'helm mls't^f, 
42, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe's 
novel entitled " Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship.'* 

40^ ^' The critic seeks a centrdl point 
[to this romance], which, in trutn, is 
hard to find. I should think a rich man- 
ifold life brought close to our eyes might 
Bufflce, without any determined moral 
tendency which could be reasoned upon. 
But, if thix is insisted upon, it may per- 
haps be found in what Frederick, at the 
end. says to the hero, ' Thou seemest to 
me like Saul, the son of Kish, who went 
out to seek his father's aM(e.«, and found 
a Idngfdom ! ' For what does the whole 
Bay, but that man, de«pite all his follies 
and errors, led by a higher hand, reaches 
some higher aim at last ? '' 

Goethe^ Trans. 

Mej'ndun and Ijeil^h. Pattern 
lovers among various Elastem na- 
tions, like "Pyramus and Thisbe '* 
among the Greeks and Komaiis. 
[Written also Mejnun.] 

40^ " TheMe perranages are esteemed 
among the Arabians as the most benu- 
tifUl, chaste, and impassioned of lovers, 
and their amours have been celebrated 
with all the charms of verse in every 
Orientil language. The Mohammedans 
regard them, and the poetical records of 
their love, in the same light as the 
* Bridegroom and Spouse ' and the ' Song 
of Souga 'are regarded by the Jews/' 

D'Hfrhtlot, Tran*. 

Me-Ian'ti-U8 (me-lan'shl-us). A brave, 
honest soldier, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play, " The Maid's Trag- 
edv," who is incapable of suspecting 
evil till it becomes impossible to be 



ignorant of it, but b unshrinking ii 
punishing it. 

Me-le'^g$P. [Gr. MeX^aypo?.] {Or. 
^ Rom. MyOi.) A son of (Eneua, 
king of Calydon, a city of ^tolia in 
Greece. He distinguished himself m 
one of the Argonauts, and by his 
skill in throwing the javelin. The 
king, his father, having neglected to 
pay homage to Diana, the goddess 
sent a wild boar to lay waste the 
country: all the princes of the age 
assembled to hunt him down, but he 
was at last killed by Meleager. His 
mother — out of revenge for the 
death of her brothers, who bad fallen 
in battle by his hand — caused his 
destruction by burning an extin- 
guished brand, on the preservation 
of which his life depended. 

MeFe-Big'e-nds. [Gr. MeAif<rfyenK, 

from Mc'AiTf, the river Meles, and 

ycFciF, to beget.] An appellation 

sometimes given to Homer, on the 

supposition that he was bom on the 

banks of the Meles. a river of Ionia, 

in Asia Minor, or that the river-god 

was his father. 

Blind Melmofme»^ thence Homer called, 
WhoM poem FhcDbus challenged for hi« ovk. 

Me-li'^du8. A prince of L^onnois, 
and a knight of the Round Table. 
He was the father of Sir Tristram. 
He is celebrated in a French medi- 
aeval romance, originally written by 
Rusticien de Pise, a niore modem 
French compilation from which was 
printed at Paris in 1528. 

MePI-boe'us. A shepherd in the first 
Eclogue of Virgil. The name is used 
by Chaucer in his pro.se composition 
entitled "The Tale of Melibeus," 
one of the " Canterbury Tales." He 
also writes it M e 1 i b e e. 

Mel'I-oSr't^, or MeM-o«r't^ (4). 
[Gr. MeAiic«>n}«.] ( Gr. tf Rom. Afyth.) 
A son of the Theban king Athamas 
by Ino. He was metamorphosed 
into a sea-g:od. See Ind. 

Me-li8'8&. A beneficent fairy invent- 
ed by the Italian poets; the protector 
of Bradamante and Ruggiero, in the 
" Orlando Furioso " of Ariosto. She 
is sometimes confounded with the 
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Aury Meliuina. The name, pusli 
■ poeticBl iJtJe, has Himlly bccume 



St. 6era»rd, 

queiit prcather aud Iheoloifian uf the 

lenueil by hia admiren ** a nver a( 

Uol'm^rti, OoQrt'ney. A pwudo- 
nvin uf Samuel Jarksun Prall I174S-. 
ISll). in hia day a popular poet, and 
a vnluminous vrViter bntJi in pruse and 
verse. He was oriffinalli- a Bln.lling 
plaver. tKXt an itinerant lecturer, 
and linally a Balh buok-selli^r. 

Hel-pom'O-iia. [Gr. U'^nw^ni.l (Gr. 
aSom. Mvlk.) One af the Munes: 
ue one who presided over tra^dv. 
See MuBEH. 

Hel'Q-sl'nt.^ [Fr. _ J/e/wine.] 



irtheF; . _... 

orijtin may be (raced lo the Teulonie 
"Amalagwinlh." ShewB-icondemned 
tu become every Saturday i serpent 
from Ibe yitirt downward, aa ■ pun- 

ehami, inclowd her father in a hi(;h 

Jury her mnlher had receivtd from 
im. She married Kaymond, Count 
of Poiliers, and, having bewi seen 
by him duriug her lontnanme trans- 
formation, — in violation of his nol- 

SaturiUy, — waa immured in a aub- 
tetranean dungeon of the caxtle of 
Luaignan. The Iraditions com-em- 
ing Melufina were collecled by Jean 



MBm'ii^a. [Gr. m.>«,-.] (Cr. 4 
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UOD'O-la'aB. [Gr. H.vMaoc] idr. 
,f Rom, Mylh.) A son of Atreus. tho 
brother uf Agamemnon, and the hus- 
band of Helen, who elojied from hint 
with raria, aud IIiub bmutiht on (he 
Trojan war. Slenelaua ttiok pan in 
the tonteal, anti behaved with great 
spirit and courage. See IlELtij i-nd 

He-ncBtt). The pilot of the ship 
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anniyersary of his father's death bv 
various games and feats of skill. 
For his timidity in standing out from 
the shore, in order to avoid certain 
hidden rocks, and thereby allowing 
tlie ''Chiratera" to be beaten, Gyas, 
the connnander of the vessel, hurled 
him headlong into tlie sea, greatly to 
the amusement of the spectators. 

Men't$r. [Gr. M4>map.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
MtftJi.) A friend of Ulysses in Ith- 
aca, whose form Minerva a<(sumed, to 
ffive instructions to Ulysses's son Te- 
emachus, whom she accompanied to 
Pylos and Lacedsemon. 

With Friedrirh Wilhelm, who is hit Mcond 
counin (tnother'ii grand-nephew. If the reader 
can count that), he (I.ieopoId, nrinceuf Anhnlt- 
DetM.-iu] Is from of old on the nckt footing, and 
contnvea to be his Mentor in many tninn 
beside war. Cw-lyU. 

Me-phis'to. The same as MephU- 
tuphtits. See infra. 

Meph'is-toph'e-ldQ. One of the 
seven chief devils in the old demon- 
ology, the second of the fallen arch- 
angels, and the most powerful of the 
infernal legions after Satan. He fig- 
ures in the old legend of Dr. Faustus 
as the familiar spirit of that renowned 
magician, and, in fonner tima>«, his 
name was commonly used as a term 
of jocular repr(»acii. To modem read- 
ers he is chiefly known as the cold, 
scoffing, relentless fiend of (loethc's 
" Faust," and as the attendant de- 
mon in Marlowe's " Faustus." See 
Faust. 

*^ The name was formerly written 
Mephostryphilus iLnd Mrphnstirphilis ; the 
former spelling being that of Shakeitpeare 
(see " Merry Wlve»« of WindKor,'' a. i., bc. 
1), and the latter that adopted by Mar- 
lowe. The origin of the word is uncer- 
tain ; various derivations have been pro- 
po<«d. By 8ome it is thought to be derived 
fit>iii a Semitic tongue. (See i*oethe'« 
" Briefweohi^;! mir Zelter,"' v. 330.) Wid- 
mau calls it a Persian nama But that 
etymology which refers it to the Greek 
/J 17, not, .^w«, ^iuTo?, light, and ^I'Aor, 
loring, accords with the old orthogra- 
phy, and is the most plau^ible of all. 

tir "There is an awful melancholy 
about M.irlowr'H M<'phi»tophelec, perhaps 
more expn'ss^ive than the malignant 
mirth of thnt fiend in the renowned 
woric of Got'the." HnVam. 

j$^' " Mepl)i)«tophele8 comes before us, 



not arrayed In the terrors of Coeytas aid 
Pblegethon, but with natural iudrliU) 
deformity of wiclceduexs. He L^ the Devil, 
not of superstition, but of knowledge'. 
Such a combination of perfect UDde^ 
standing with perfect selfisbnetv, of logi- 
cal life with moral death, so univen«l s 
denier both in heart and bend, is un- 
doubtedly a child of Darkness, an emis- 
sary of the primeval Nothing, Hnd may 
sUnd in his merely spiritual deformity, 
at once potent, dangerous, and conteo |k' 
ible, as the best and only genuine Deril 
of these latter times." QirifU. 

Poets of the first order might safisly write as 
desperately as JfeiiAts<of>Ae/«« rode. 

Maemht. 

We have here [in the literature of the Res- 
toration] Belial, not as when he Inspired Ovid 
and ArioAto, "graceftil and humane," bat 
with the iron eye and cruel sneer of ifnAu- 
tophele*, Mocmdag. 

Tliene are the fields of Uistonr which are to 
be, so soon as humanly posaibfe, sappmted; 
which only Mtrphirtopftelai, or the Bad Genius 
of mankind, can contemplate with pleasure. 

Otrlfk. 

M5p'ctl-rj^(4). [Lat. Mercttriut.] {Or. 
4- Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter 
and Maia, the messenger of the gods, 
particularly of Jupiter, the inventor 
of letters, the conductor of departed 
souls to tne under- world, and tne gwd 
of eloquence, commerce, thieves, aid 
travelers. 

Mer-ou'tl-o (mer-ku'shl-o). Afrieni 
to Komeo, in Shake«peare*s tragedy 
of " Romeo and Juliet," and the po - 
trait of a finished fine gentleman of 
his time. 

JSB* '*Wlt ever vrakeftil, Ikncy busy 
and procreative as an insect, courage, an 
easy mind, that, without caren of its own, 
is at once disposed to laugh away those of 
others, and yet to beintereeted in th«-m,— 
thew and all congenial qualities, melting 
Into the common copula of them all. the 
man of rank and the gentleman, with all 
its excellenceH and nil its weakneaseH, c<». 
stitute the character of Meivutio.'- 

Colrridge. 

Mdr'e-dith, Owen. A pseudonym 
adopted by Edward Robert Bulwer 
Lytfon (b. 1831), a p(»pular living 
English poet, and a lineal descendant 
of O'rtn (iwynnedd ap GrifWth, king 
of North Wales, and of AftrrtHih ap 
Tudor, great - grandfather of Henrv 
VII. of England. 

MSrlin (4). A famous magician of 
allegt'd supernatural origin, contem- 
porary with King Arthur, celebrated 
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in the tales and romances of chivalry, 
in Spenser'8 '* Faery Queen," and in 
the romantic poems of Italy. He is 
said to have removed, by a wonder- 
ful machine of his own invention, the 
Giants*- dance, now called Stone- 
henge, from Ireland to Salisbury 
Plain in England, where part of it is 
still standing. The old legends rec- 
ognize two persons of this name, one 
connected with the traditions of Scot- 
land, the other with those of Wales ; 
but the essential features of both are 
the same. 



Th« manner of Merlin's death is 
TariooBly related. According to one ac- 
count, he was inrlo«ed in a hawthorn- 
bush by his mistress, the fsAry Vivian 
(the I^dy of the Lake), by means of a 
charm which he had communicated to 
her. Not believing in the spell, she tried 
it upon her lover, and fbund to her grief 
and a«tonishment that he could not be 
extricated from his thorny coverture. 

Brenewain wm there, and Saf^more, 
Ana fleld-born MerliH'a jgnminaiyei 

Of that famed wlzard't mighty love,_ 
Oh who could sing but he! Sir W. Scott. 

He [Bacon] . . . knew, that, if h!a wonls 
lank deep inti^ the mind* of men, they would 
produce effect* such a* Buperstition had never 
ascribed to the incantauon* of Merlin and 
Michael Scott. Macaulay, 

Mdr'o-pe. [Gr. Mfp^Jmj.] (6V. cf 
Til//*. Myth.) 1. One of the Pleia- 
des, whose star is dimmer than the 
rest, because she wedded Sisyphus, a 
mortal. 
2. See CEnopion. 

Mdr'rl-Ues, Meg. A half-crazy gypsy, 
who is a prominent and celebrated 
character m Scott's novel of **Guy 
Mannering." 

$^ '^ She is most akin to the witches 
of Macbeth, with some traits of the an- 
cient sibyl ingrafted on the coarser stock 
of a gypsy of the last century. Though 
not absolutely in nature, however, she 
must l>e allowed to be a very imposing 
and emphatic personage, and to be min- 
gled, both with the business and the 
erenery of the piece, with the greatest 
possible skill and effect.'^ Lord Jeffrey. 

Mfir'rl-in^n, Mr. A name given to a 
zanv, or attendant upon a mounte- 
bank at fairs, in market-places, and 
on village greens. It is, perhap;*, of 
the same origin as Merry-andrew. 

Merry- Andrew. A name given orig- 



inally to Andrew Borde (1500-1549), 
a man of learning, and a noted itin- 
erant physician, who, as Heame telb 
us, truquented ^^ markets and fairs, 
where a conflux of people used to get 
together, to whom he prescribed; 
and, to induce them to flock thither 
the more readily, he would make hu- 
morous speeches, couched in such 
language as caused mirth, and won- 
derfully propagated his tame." From 
him, any butt'oon or zany, espcciallr 
one who attends upon a mountebank 
or quack doctor, is called a Merry- 
andrew. 

Merry England. A common desig- 
nation of England, which is so called, 
not on account of the merry-makings 
of the inhabitants, but in the old 
sense of the word merrj^^ that is, 
pleasant, agreeable. In this sense we 
speak of the *' merry month of May ; '* 
and in this sense Wakefield and Car- 
lisle were formerly termed meii-y^ and 
Spenser spoke of " meiTy London,** 

and Chaucer of a 

"citee 
That atood fkiU merry upon a haven aide.** 

Merry Monarch. A title by which 
King Charles II. of England {IQm^ 
1685) was in former times familiarly 
known. 

Mersenne, The English. See Eno.. 
LiSH Mersenne. 

Mer'ton, Tommy (-tn, 4). One of the 

{)rincipal characters in a very popu- 
ar juvenile work written bv i'homas 
Day (1748-178i)), and entit'led *'The 
History of Sandford and Merton." 

Me'r<i(9). {Ilincfu Afyth.) A sacred 
mountain, 80,000 leagues high, sit- 
uated in the center of the world. It 
is the abode of Indra, and abounds 
with every charm that can be imag- 
ined. 

Merveilleuse(mt^Fvai'yoz', 43). [Fr., 
wonderful.] Tiie name of the sword 
of Doolin of Mavence. It was mag- 
ically sharpened, and was so keen, 
that, when placed edge downward on 
a large tripod, it.*? mere weight was 
suflficient to cut the tripod through. 
See OooMN of Mayence. 

Mes'o-po-ta'mi-&. A name popularly 
given by Londoners to the Warwick 
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and Eccleston Square districts in that 
city. [Called also Cubitopvlis.] 

Me'tis. [Gr. M^Tt«.] (Or. tf Bom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Ocean us and 
Tethys, the first wile of Jupiter, and 
the goddess of prudence. 

Me-sen'ti-us (-shl-us). A tyrant of 
Caere, or Agylla, a city of Etruria. 
He was exp^led by his subjects on 
account of his cruelties, and tied to 
Tumus, who employed him in his 
war against i£neas, by whom he was 
slain. Virgil calls hun '"a despiser 
of the gods." 

Like Mezentinu ... he [Bonaparte] ousht 
to have acknowledged no other source of his 
authority [tlxan his talents aa4 hl« sworUJ. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Mes'BO-ra'xni-^ ( It. pron. med-zo-r&^- 
me-ft). The name of an imaginary 
country in the heart of the deserts of 
Africa, inaccessible except by one 
particular road, and im known to the 
rest of the world. Gaudentio di 
Lucca, in the romance of tliat name, 
is represented as having visited it, 
and as residing there for twenty-five 
years. It is described as a terrestrial 
paradise, and its p^overnment, laws, 
and customs are highly commended. 
See Gaudkntio di Lucca. 

Ml-oaw'bf r, Mr. Wilkins. A prom- 
inent and celebrated character in 
Dickens's novel of " David Copper- 
field;" noted for his long speeches, 
ambitious style, love of Tetter-writ- 
ing, alternate elevation and depres- 
sion of spirits, hearty appetite, reck- 
less improvidence, and everlasting 
troubles, and for his constantly 
"waiting for something to turn up." 

40^ '■'' There never was a Mr. Micawbcr 
In nature, exactly at* he appeam in the 
pa{^ of DickenH ; but Micawberism per- 
vailes nature through and through ; and 
to have this quality from nature embody- 
ing the full esAence of a thouRand in- 
dtancefl of it in one ideal monstrosity, is a 
feat of iurention/' Masson. 

Who does not venemte the chief of that 11- 
lu(«trioii8 fTinUy, who, being utrickcn by mis- 
fortune, wisely and jfTciitlymmcd his atten- 
tion to •* omls" — the nrromplishod. the Epi- 
curean, the dirty, the dc-lightfUl JfirajrVrf 

Thackeray. 

JEi'otA'eX (colloq. m!'kel). The name 
of an archangel, mentioned in the 
Bible as having special charge of the 



Israelites as a nation ( Dan. x. 13,21\ 
as disputing with Satan about tk 
body of Moses {Jude 9), and &< car- 
rying on war, with the asisisiance of 
his angels, against Satan and his 
forces in the upper regions (Jirt. xii. 
7-9). Michael figures largely in 
Milton's ** Paradise Lost," bemgseot 
with Gabriel to battle against Satan 
and his angels, and also with a band 
of cherubim, to Paradise, to diavt^ 
sess Adam and Eve, and to forettjl to 
them what shoidd happen till the 
time of the coming of Christ. 

Upward* of fl century . . . must elapse, . . . 
and the Moloch of iniquity have hl» victimit 
and the Michael of justice nis niartyrs, bdbit 
Tailors can be admitted to their true prerof- 
ativcs of manhood, and this last wound of 
suffering humanity be closed. Caaifk. 

Michael, Ck>uain. See Cousln Mi- 
chael. 

lOI'ohft-el An'i^e-loof Franoe. [Pr. 
MichtUAnge de la France.] A title 
bestowed upon Pierre Puget (1623- 
1694), a famous French statuar}\ 
painter, and architect, remarkable, 
like his illustriniLs namesake, for his 
enthusiasm and decision of character. 

Mi'd^a. [Gr. UiU^.] ( Gr. 4- Rem. 
MifOt.) A king of Phrj-gia, son of 
Gordius and Cybele. Bacchus gave 
him the power of turning whatever 
he touched into gold ; but this proved 
to be very inconvenient, as it pre- 
vented him from eating and dnnk- 
ing, and he prayed that the giA 
might be revoked. At the command 
of the god, he washed in the l*aclo- 
luH, the sands of which became in 
consequence mixed with gold. An- 
other tradition is, that, in a mu«ical 
contest between Pan and Apollo, he 
adjudged the victory to the former, 
and A|)<)llo, in revenge, changed his 
ears into those of an ass. Midas 
tried to conceal tliem under his 
Phrygian cap, but they were discov- 
ered bv his servant. 

Middle Aices. A term applied, rather 
vaguely, to the great historic periotl 
between the times of cl&s>tical antiq- 
uity and modem times, in which the 
feudal system was formed, chivalry 
rose, flourished, and declined, the 
Church extended its bounds and ac- 
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quired enomious wealth and power, 
and the nations of modern Europe 
had their origin and began to develop 
their ret^pective political and social 
svstems. *'* It is not possible/' says 
llallam, '* to fix accurate limits to the 
Middle Ages. The ten centuries 
from the tirth to the fifteenth seem, 
in a general point of view, to consti- 
tute that period." The overthrow of 
the Western Koman Empire, in the 
year 476, is manifestly the termi- 
nation of ancient history, and as the 
Keformation (which began in 1517) 
is the most convenient epoch from 
which to date the commencement 
of modem history, these events are 
pretty generally regarded as mark- 
mg the beginning and close of the 
Middle Ages. [Called also, from the 
prevalent superstition and ignorance, 
the Dark Ayes.] 

Middle Blingdom. A translation of 
Tchang-kooe^ a name given to China 
b^ the natives, from an idea that it is 
situated in the center of the earth. 

Middle States. A popular designa- 
tion of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, from their having been in 
reality, at the time of the Vonnation 
of the Federal Constitution, the cen- 
tral States of the American Union. 
By some writers, Maryland is classed 
as a Southern, and not a Middle State. 

Mid'gard. [That is, middle ward.] 
( ScaruL Afyfh. ) A name given to the 
earth, as being in the middle region 
between Asgard and Utgard. 

Mid-IiOthian, Heart of. See Heart 

OF MID-LOTHLVN. 

Miggs, Miss. Mrs. Varden's maid, 
in Dickens's novel of '* Bamaby 
Rudge." 

M^ *^ She is an elderly maiden, who, 
by some utr^ns^e n<^lect on the |>art of 
mankind, has been ailowed to remain un- 
marri«xl. Tbisn^lecttiiiglit, initonieffinall 
degree, be accounted for by the fuct Chat 
her pertion and diiipof*ition came within 
the range of Mr. Tappertit's epithet of 
'ocratrg)'.' She had various ways of 
wreaking her hatred upon the other fcx, 
the most cruel of which was in often 
honoring them with her company and 
diacoune. . . . Dickens, in this charac- 



ter, well represents how such seemingly 
insignificant malignants as Mitts Miggs 
can become the pest of fiiniilies ; and 
that, though full of weakness and malig- 
nity, they can l>e proud of their virtue 
and religion, and make slander the prom- 
inent element of their pious conversa- 
tion." E. P. Whipple. 

Orerflowlng with a humor at peculiar in 
its way a» the humors of Andrew Falrscr- 
vicc, or a Pn>te«tant Mua Miggt fthat imper- 
sonatiun of nhrewuh female i>ervice). 

Lond. AtheHonm. 

Mifi^non (mt'u'yftn', 62). The name 
of a young Italian girl in Goethe's 
** Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship;" represented as beautiful and 
dwarHsh, unaccountable, and full of 
sensibility, and secretly in love with 
Wilhelm, who is her protector, and 
who teels lor her nothing but com- 
mon kindness and compassion. She, 
at last, becomes insane, and dies the 
victim of her hopeless attachment. 

mf "■ This mysterious child, at first 
neglected by the reader, gradually forced 
on his attention, at length overpowers 
him with an emotion more deep and 
thrilling than any poet, since the days 
of Shakespeare, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing. The daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, passion, and despair, she is of 
earth, but not earthy. When she glides 
before us through the mases of her fairy 
dance, or whirls her tambourine, and 
hurries round us like an antique Maenad, 
we could almost fancy her a spirit, so 
pure i!< she, so full of fervor, so disen- 
gaged from the clay of this world." 

CnrlyU. 

Mil'^Deoree. {Fr.Higt.) A decree 
of the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, 
dated at Milan on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1807, which declaretl the whole 
British dominions to l)e in a state of 
blockade, and prt^hibited nil countries 
from trading with each other in any 
articles of British produce or manu- 
facture. 

Mill$-xn^t, Mrs. A celebrated char- 
acter ill Coiigreve's comedy, " Tha 
Way of the World." 

B^-ncdick and Beatrice throw Mirabel and 
JiillniHunt into the shade. J/acauiay. 

Mill-boy of the Slashes. A sobri- 
quet conferred upon Henry Clay 
(1777-1852), a distinguished' Amer- 
ican orator and statesman, who was 
born in the neighborhood of a place 
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\n Hanover County, Vifginia, known 
as " the Slashes *' (a local term for a 
low, swampy country), where there 
was a mill, to which he was often 
sent on errands when a boy. 

Miller, Joe. See Fatuek of Jests. 

Milo. [6r. MiAwi'.] An athlete of 
Crotona, famous for his extraordinary 
strength. In his old age, he attempt- 
ed to rend the trunk of a tree which 
had been partially split open ; but the 
wood closed upon his hands, and 
held him fast, in which state he was 
attacked and devoured by wolves. 

He who of old would rend the oak 

Deemed not of the rebound: 
Chained by the trunk he vainlr broke. 

Alone, how looked he roundi Bjfron. 

Mixnir (me'm^f). {Scand, Mtflh.) The 
god of eloquence and wisdom. He 
was the guardian of a well in which 
wit and wisdom lay hidden, and of 
which he drank every morning from 
the horn (^aliar. CJdin once drank 
from this fountain, and by doing so 
became the wisest of gods and men ; 
but he purchased the privilege and 
distinction at the cost of one eye, 
which Mimir exacted frx>m him. 
[Written also Mimer.] 

Mimung (me'md&ng). The name of 
a wonderful sword lent by Wittich to 
Siegfried. See Siegfried. 

MI-ner'v$ (4). {Or. <f Rom. Myih,) 
The goddess of wisdom, poetry, spin- 
ning, weaving, and the various arts 
and sciences. She was not bom like 
other*), but sprang fortli fully armed 
from the bram of Jove. 

Minerva Press. The name of a 
printing establishment in Leadenhall 
Street, London, from which, during 
the latter part of the last century and 
the early part of the present centurv, 
was issued a large number of mawk- 
ish and trashy, but verv popular 
novels, which were widelv distributed 
bv means of the circulating libraries, 
dharles Lamb describes their heroes 
as *' persons neitlier of this world, 
nor of any conceivable one ; an end- 
less string of activities without pur- 
pose, of purposes without a motive." 

In thU respect. Bumii. thoufrh not perhnp« 
absolutely a errcRt poet, bftter manifeittcd hU 
capability, better proved the truth of hi* 



Eenlnt, than If he had, by hia own ilrniith, 
ept the whole Minerva Prest going tu tht 
end of his literary course. Oor^ 

Scarcely in the Miaerva Pren is there r«c- 
ord of such surprising, infinite, and inextri- 
cable obstructions tu a wedding or a doubie 
wedding. Caii^ 

Min'n(. One of the heroines in Scott's 
novel of **The Pirate;" sister to 
Brenda. She is distinguished bva 
credulous simplicity and sober vanliy, 
and by talent^, strong feehngs, and 
high-minded enthusiasm. 

Mi'n^s. [Gr. MiV«<.] {Gr. <f Rm. 
Myth. ) A son of J upiter and Europa, 
the brother of Khadamanthus, and 
the father of DeucaUon and Ariadne 
He was a king and lawgiver in Crete, 
and so distinguished Tot his incor- 
ruptible justice, that, after death, he 
was made supreme judge in the lower 

^ world. 

Min'o-t4ur. [Lat. Mimtaurus, Gr. 
MtKwraupof , bidl of Minos.1 ( Gr. 4 
Rom. Myth.) A celebrated monster 
with the head of a bull and the body 
of a man, the fruit of Pasiphae's mo^ 
unnatural passion for a bull. He was 
shut up in the Cretan labyrinth, and 
fed with young men and maidens 
whom Athens was obliged to supply 
every year, until Theseus finally 
killed Him with the help of Ariadne. 
See ARiAD2iE and Theseus. 

Minstrel of the Border. A name 
sometimes given to Sir Walter Scott 
See Border Minstrel. 

Once more by Newark's castle gate. 

Long left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with thee. 
Great Minttrel c/ the Bwdtr. WonUworO. 

Mirabeau-Tonnean. See Barrel- 

MlRABEAU. 

MIr'$-bel. 1. A traveled Monsieur in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's " Wild- 
goose Chase ; " represented as a great 
defter of all ladies in the way of mar- 
riage, and a very dissipated and licen- 
tioiLs fellow. 

2. The name of two characters 
in Farquhar'a comedy, ** The Incon- 
stant,"— an old gentleman and hb» 
son ; the former of an odd comfwund 
between the peevishness incident to 
his years ana his fatherly fondness 
for liis son ; tlie latter au incorrigiblt 
debauchee. 
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down at table with them, and thejr 
drink and indulsv themselves in 
;es. while, like Mirabel^ . . . their 
liaxl the heavy tasic of receiving their 
a* wit, anttwerintr their inHulfat with 
nur, and withhuldinx from them the 
ity which tliev tcmght uf cntp^^ng 
quarrel, that tney might have u pr«- 
miauaiug him. Hir tV. Hcott. 

U. A character in Congreve's 
, ** The Way of the World." 

JUS ChUd. [Fr. V Enfant 
acU.] An apjiellation popu- 
ven to Henri Charles Ferdi- 
arie Dieudonn^ d*Artoif«. Due 
leauXf better known as the 
ie Chambord, and a^ the rep- 
tive of the elder branch of the 
>f Bourbon, and of it8 claims 
throne of France. He was a 
nous child of the Duke of 
he second son of Charles X., 

been bora Sept. 29, 1820, 
seven months af^er his father's 

As presumptive heir to the 
his birth occasioned frreat re- 

and he was christened amid 
itances of unusual pomp, with 
brought bv M. de Chateau- 
from the nver Jordan. 

^nt. An honest and testy old 
1 Fletcher's comedv of "* The 
brother," who admires leara- 
hout much more of it than 
him to sign his name. 

k. A daughter of the princely 
m, Prospero, in Shakespeare's 
est: " brought up on a desert 
with the delicate spirit Ariel 

savage and deformed Caliban 
only attendants and acquaint- 

Ferdinand, the son of the 
* Naples, having been ship- 
1 on the island, falls in love 
T at once, but cannot obtain 
lier's consent to their union 

has proved the depth and 
Y of nis affection oy self- 
t, obedience, and the lowest 
services. 

retired chamber, . . . »h«» was In 
. iflentlfyinjrhernHf with thcniniplo 
e-mincied Mirnnda, in the U\v of 
nd enchantment Sir W. Scott. 

i). An imaginary character, 

wonderful vision of the tide 

, the bridge of human life, 

inimitable ocean of eternity, 



studded with countless islands, the 
abodes of the blessed, forms the sub- 
ject of a celebrated allegory in No. 
159 of the ** Spectator." 

The raassive and ancient bridge which 
stretches acruw the Clyde was nuw but dimly 
visible, and rebvnibled that which Jfirzw, in 
his unequaied viriun. has described as trav- 
ersing the valley of Bagdad. Sir W. Scott. 

Such strains of rapture as the genius nlnved 
In his still liaunt on Bagdad'H summit bight 
He who stood visible to J/irrn'ji eye. 
Never before to human Bijjht betrayed. 
Lot in the vale, the mists uf evening spread! 
The visionary arches are not there. 
Nor the green blands, nor the shining seaa. 

Wordgteorth. 

Then la Monmooth Street a Mirta's hill, 
where, in motley vision, the whole pageant 
of existence passes awAiIly before us, with ita 
wail and jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, 
church-bells and gallows-ropes, farce-tragedy, 
beast-godhood, — the Bedlani of creation. 

Vales, soft, Elvsian, 
Like those in the vision 

Of Mirza, when, dreaming. 
He saw the long hollow dell. 
Touched by the prophet's spell. 
Into an ocean swell, 

With lU isles teeming. WhUtier. 

Mississippi Bubble. See Law's 
Bubble. 

Missouri Compromise. (Amer. HUt. ) 
A name popularly given to an act of 
congress wnich was passed in 1820, 
and was intended to reconcile the 
two great sections that were strug- 
gling, the one to promote, the other 
to hinder, the extension of slaven'. 
Bv this act it was determined that 
l^fissouri should be admitted into the 
Union as a slave-holding State, but 
that slavery should never be estab- 
lished in any State, to be foraied in 
the future, Iving to the north of lat. 
36^ 30'. 

Mistress of the Seas. A name some- 
times given to Great Britain, on ac- 
count of her naval supremacy. 

In the War of 1S12. our navy, still In lU In- 
fhncy, . . . boldly entered the li*>t« with the 
Mi'trfmo/the SfftA, and bore away the pnlm 
from many a gallant encounter. E. Kvtrvtt. 

Mistress of the "World. A common 
designation of ancient Rome, which 
was for centuries the grandest, richest, 
and most populous of European cities, 
and was reganled as the capital of a 
kind of imiversal empire. 

Mistress Boper. See Roper, Mis- 
tress. 
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ICte, Sir Matthew. A noted char- 
acter in Foote'8 play of '* The Na- 
bob; "a returned l^t India mei^ 
chant, represented as diiifK)lute, iin- 

generous, tyrannical, ai^hauied of the 
umble friends of his youth, hating 
the aristocracy, yet childishly eager 
to be numbered amongst Uiem, 
squandering his wealth on panderers 
and flatterers, tricking out his chair- 
men with the most costiv hot-house 
flowers, and astounding the ignorant 
with jargon about rupees, lacs, and 
jaghires. 

Sir John Malcolm givn ua a letter vorthy 
of Sir Matthew JUite, In which Clive orders 
"two hundred »hirti. the best and finest that 
can be gut for love or money.** MacoMlay. 

Mith'r^. {Per. Mjfth.) One of the 
principal gods of the ancient Persians, 
a personitication of the sun. He was 
regarded as a mediator between the 
two opposite deities, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, or the principle of good and 
the principle of evil. 

Mjdlmp (m^ol'n^f, 46). [Probably 
from Old Norse mdja^ to pound, or 
mala^ to grind. Comp. Eng. «ii7/.] 
( ScnnH. Mt/th . ) The name of Thor's 
celebrated hammer, — a type of the 
thunderbolt, — which, however far it 
might be cast, was never lost, as it 
alwavs returned to his hand; and 
which, whenever he wished, hecame 
so small that he could put it in his 
pocket. This invaluable weapon was 
once stolen bv the giant Thrj'm, who 
would not give it back unless he 
could have Kreyja for a bride; but 
Thor disguised himself in the god- 
dess's attire, and succeeded in re- 
covering it, whereupon he killed 
Thr>'m and the whole giant tribe. 
See Thor. 

Mne-xnos'j^-ne (ne-, 26). [Gr. Mytf- 
fio<rvirri.] {Gr. if Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of memory, and the mother 
of the Muses. 

Bines'theds (nes'-, 26). [Or. Mio^- 
««u<.] A Trojan, and a comf>anion of 
jEneas in his voyage to Italy; the 
reputed progenitor of the family of 
the Memmii in Korae. At the funer- 
al games by which yEneas celebrat- 
ed the death of his father Anchises, 



Mnentheus took part in a naval coo* 
test, and, though not the victor, (4>- 
tained a prize lor skill and energ}'. 

Modem Ar^is-toph'^-ndQ. A name 
assumed by Samuel F<M>te (1730- 
1777), a celebrated English writer and 
actor of comedy. [Called al^ £115^ 
U$h Ai'iMof^anti.'] 

Modem Athens. 1. A name oifen 
piven to Edinburgh, on account of 
Its many noble literary institutions 
the ta«»te and culture of the people, 
the many di.«tingui.«hed men who 
have issued from it or resided in it, y 
and the high character of its publica- 
tions, and also on accoimt of a marked 
resemblance to Athens in its topo- 
graphical position and its general 
appearance. 

2. The same name is applied 
to Boston, Massachusetts, a city re- 
markable for the high intellectual 
character of its citizens, and for its 
many excellent literary, scientific, 
and educational institutions and pub- 
lications. 

Modem Babylon. A name often 
given to the citv of London, the larg- 
est city of modem, as Babylon was 
of ancient, times. 

lie [William Sfturinl was well awmre that 
he should diMppear in the Moitrm /itiM*m, 
and . . . preferre<l to the lackeyinir or the 
En{(HKh aristocracy the enjoyment of »nch 

iirovincial influence aa may still be obtained 
n Ireland. SiteiL 

Modem Mes'sft-li'n^ An appella- 
tion conferred upon Catharine II. of 
Russia (1729-1796), who had grptt 
administrative talent^ but who«je- 
character, like that of her ancient 
namesake, Valeria Messalina, was in- 
famous on acc4>unt of her licentious- 
ness. 

Modem Babelais (rftb'lft'). A title 
given, on account of hir« learning, wit, 
eloouence, eccentricitv, and humor, 
to William Maginn (1794-1842), the 
most remarkable magazine writer of 
his time. 

Mo'do. A fiend referred to by Shake- 
speare, in " Lear, "' as presiding over 
munlers. See Fliubektigibbet, 1. 

Mod'red, Sir. A knight of the Round 
Table, the rebellious nephew of King 
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Arthur, whose wife he seduced. He 
'was slain in the battle of Camlan, in 
Cornwall. [Written also Med rod 
and Mo rdred.] 

'rflB (9). [Gr. Morpo*.] (Myth.) 
The Greek name of the Parcoj, or 
Fates. See Fakc.b. 

Mo-hft'dl, Ixnaum. A mysterious 
individual, of whom the Orientals 
beUeve that he is not dead, but is 
destined to return and combat Anti- 
christ before the consummation of all 
things takes place. 

" I am," replied the dwarf, with much as- 
sumed irrarity and dignity, "the twelfth 
Imaura,— I am Mahommed JvoAa/it,thefruide 
and the conductor of the fkithfkii. An hun- 
dred honeti stand readv saddled for me and 
my train at the Holy City, and as many at the 
City of Beftige." Sir W. Scott. 

IColiawks, or Mo'hooks. See 

TiTYRE TU8. 

ICol-mu'ti-ua, Dun-w&llo (mol- 
mu'sbl-us). A legendary or mythical 
king of Britain ; said to have' estab- 
lished the Molrautinc laws, by which 
the privilege of sanctuary wan be- 
stowed upon temples, cities, and the 
roads leaning to them, and a like pro- 
tection given even to plows. 

Mobmttius made our laws; 
Who was the first of Britain which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and called 
Himself a king. Shak. 

Molooh. [Heb. molech^ l^ing.l 
( Mym. ) The name of the chief god 
of the Phoenicians, frequently men- 
tion^ in Scripture as the god of 
the Ammonites. Human sacrifices, 
particularly of children, were offered 
at his shnne. Two fires were kin- 
died before the image of tlie god, 
and through these the miserable vic- 
tims were compelled to pass, while 
the priests, to drown their cries, made 
a deafening noise upon instruments 
of various Kinds. It was chief!}' in 
the valley of Tophet, — that is, the 
valley of ^* tlie sound of drums and 
cvmbals," — to the east of Jerusalem, 
tfiat this brutal idolatry was perpe- 
trated. Solomon built a temple to 
Moloch upon the Mount of Olives, 
and Manasseh long after imitated his 
impiety by making his son pass 
through the fire kindled in honor of 
this deity. In the fantastic demon- 



ological system of Wierus, Moloch is 
called prince of the realm of tears. 
Milton lias described hb character in 
the following lines : — 

First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with 

blood 
Of human sacrifice and oarents' tears: 
Though, for the noise or drums and timbrels 

loud. 
Their children's cries unheard, that passed 

through fire 
To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshiped in Rabba and her watery plain, 
In Argob and iu Basan, to tlie stream 
Of utmuitt Anion, l^or content with such 
AudttcimiH neighborhood, the wiaent heart 
Of Solomon he led, by fVaud, to build 
IltH temple right ogainitt the temple of God, 
On that opprobriniifl hill: and made hisgrove. 
The pleasant valley of Uinnum, Tophat 

thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of Hell. 

Par. Lost, Bk. T. 

The name has passed into common 
use as a designation of anv dread and 
irresistible infiuence at whose shrine 
every thing must be offered up, even 
as the deluded father of old sacrificed 
his child to the terrible idol. 

Moin'mar. The name of an imagi- 
nary city, where Oberon, king of the 
faines, was once supposed to bold his 
court. 

Mo'miia. [Gr. Ma>^o«.] ( Gr. <f Rom, 
Myth.) The god of raillery and ridi- 
cule, said to be a son of Nox, or night. 

Monarque, liO Qrand. See Grand 

MONARgUE, Le. 

Md-nini'i-$. The heroine of Otway's 
tragedy of " The Orphan." 

Dread o'er the scene the ghost of Hamlet stalks i 
Othello ragofl: poor Jtonirnia mourns. 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love. 

JTionuoH. 

Monl-pUes, Riohard. A servant of 
Nigel Olifaunt in Sir Walter Scott's 
novel, "The Fortunes of Nigel; " an 
honest, self-willed, conceited, pedan> 
tic Scotchman. 

Mdnk'bamg. See Oldbuck, Jona- 
than. 

Monk Ij6wi8. Matthew Gregory 
Lewis (1773-1818) ; — so called from 
being the author of a celebrated novel 
entitled " The Monk." 

Monk of Westminster. A designa- 
tion sometimes eiven to Richard of 
Cirencester, or Kicardus Corinensis, 
an eminent monkish historian of the 
fourteenth century, of the Benedictine 
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xnonasteiy of St Peter, at Westmin- 
ster. 

Monster, The. A name popularly 
given to Renwick Williams, a wretch 
who prowled nightlv through London, 
secretly armed with a sharp, double- 
edged knife, with which he bhocking- 
ly womided nurabernof women whose 
respectable appearance attracted his 
attention. He was tried and con- 
victed on a variety of these charges, 
July 8, 1790. 

Monster, The Green-eyed. See 

GlUSKN-EYED MoNSTER. 

Mon't&'Ktie. The head of a noble 
house in Verona, at deadly enmity 
with the house of Capulet, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Romeo and 
Juliet." See Capulkt, Lady. 

Montesinos (mon-t6-se'n6s). rS|). 
from morUetino, bred or found ii 
a forest or mountain, from numte^ 
mountain, forest.] A legendary hero 
whose history and adventures are 
described in the ballads and romances 
of chivalrj'. Having received some 
cause of offense at the French court, 
he is said to have retired into Spain, 
where, from his fondness for wild and 
mountainous scenery, he acquired the 
name by which he became so cele- 
brated, and which has been civen to 
a cavern in the heart of La Mancha, 
supposed to have been inhabited by 
him. This cavern has been immor- 
talized by Cer\'ante8 in his account of 
the visit of Don Quixote to the Cave 
of Montesinos. It is about sixty feet 
in depth. Entrance is much more 
easily effected at the present day than 
in Cervantes's time, and it is fre- 
quently resorted to by shepherds as 
a shefter from the cold and firom 
storms. See Duhandakte. 

Monticello, Safl^ of. See Sage of 

MONTICELLO. 

Montsalvage. See St. Graal. 

Monumental City. The city of 
Baltimore; — so called from the 
monuments which it contains. 

What, under the clrcumBtances, would not 
have Iwcn the fate of the Monumental Citff, of 
llnrrlsbunt, of Philadelphia, of Waithington, 
the capital of the Ihiion, each and every one 
of which would have lain at the merer of the 
enemy ? £. Everrtt. 



Mop'sus. [Or. Md^ro*.] A ehephad 
in Virgil's fifth Ecb^gue, who, with 
Menalcas, celebrates in amuehcao 
verse the funeral eulogium of Difkt- 
nis. 

Mor'dred. A knight of the Roood 
Table, distiuguished for his treadien*. 
See MoDitED. 

Moreno, Don Antonio (d6n in* 
to'ne-o mo-ra'no). The name of i 
f^entleman of Barcelona, who figures 
in Cervantes's " Don Quixote.'' He 
entertains the Don with mock-heroic 
hospitality. 

More of More-Hall. See D^agos 
OF Wantley. 

Mor'K^-ddur, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated m the old 
romances of chivalry. 

Morgraine la F6e ^mof'gtnMi fk). A 
fairy, sister of King Arthur. She 
reveailed to him the intrigues of 
Lancelot and Geneura. [Written also 
Morgana.] See Fata Mobgaxa. 

You hare had, I imagine, a happy joiinM? 
through Fairy-land, — all fUll of heroic ad- 
venture, and high hnp«, and wild min«tr«l- 
lilcc deluaion, like the gardens of MorgaimeU 
F6e. Sir W. SeotL 

Mor'fi^n. A feigned name adopted 
by Belarius, a banished lord, in 
Shakespeare's " Cymbeline.'* 

Morgante (mor-gin'tA). The hero 
of Fulci's romantic poem entitled 
" Morgan te Maggiore." He is a 
ferocious pagan giant, whom Orlando 
attacks, conquers, and converts to 
Christianity. He becomes the fa»t 
friend of Orlando, and acquires great 
renown for his gentleness, generosity, 
kindness of heart, and chivalrous de- 
fense of ladies in distress. He dies 
of the bite of a crab, as if to show on 
what trivial chances depends the life 
of the strongest. See Orlando. 

As for the (riant Itorifante, he alwaya apoke 
very civil thiii;^ of hinis for, though he wti 
one of that monatroua brood who ever wert 
intolerably proud and brutiah. he still be- 
ha%'ed hinuclf like a civil and well-bred pei^ 
•on. OtrvtMnte*, TWw*. 

Mor'gi-a'nft. A female slave of All 
Baba in the story of the " Fort^' 
Thieves" in the '"^ Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments." 

He went to work in this prepantorr leaa<wv 
not unlike JVo/vvnia, . . . looking into all tha 
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Tww1« rmngcd before him, one after another, 
to see what they contained. DickenM. 

Iftor'slfty. [Celt, nwr, mawr, large, 
great, aud yifii/^ a crooked swurd. 
Clayffun'e^ or ylnuinore^ is an inver- 
sion of the word. J The sword of Sir 
Bevid of Southampton ; so famous 
that it became a general name for a 
sword. 

ttorffue the Pay. See Morgauje' 
LA FkE and Fata Mouuama. 

Kior'h^ult, Sir. A knight who makes 
a great figure in some of the ro- 
mances of chivalry, particularly in 
that of " Meliadus." [Wrilten'also 
M e r a u n t, M a r h o u 8, M o r h a u s, 
Morbolf, Morhoult.] 

felorley, Mrs. An assumed name 
under which Queen Anne corre- 
sponded with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. See Fkeemam, Mrs. 

Mor'ni^^n. The last of a pretended 
hne of Hebrew prophets, described as 
existing among a race of l^raelities, 
principally the descendants of Joseph, 
son of the patriarch Jacob, who are fa- 
bled to have emigrated from Jerusa- 
lem to America about six hundred 
years before Christ. This imaginary 
prophet is said to have written the 
book called " The Book of Mormon," 
which contains doctrines upon which 
the *• Mormons," or ** Latter - day 
Saints,*' found their faith; but the 
real author yr&s one Solomon Spal- 
ding (1761-1816), an inveterate scrib- 
bler, who had in early life been a 
clergyman. The work fell into the 
hands of Joseph Smith (1805-1844), 
who claimed it as a direct revelation 
to himself from heaven, and, taking 
it as his text and authority, began 
to preach the new gospel of " Mor- 



»» 



monism. 

Momtns Star of the Reformation. 
A title often bestowed upon John 
Wvcliffe (d. 1384), the first of the 
reformers. 

^^ ^* When the lamentable ignorance 
and darknesa of Ood's truth had over- 
Rhadowed the whole earth, this man, 
\Vycli0e. 0t4>pped forth like a valiant 
champion, unto whom it may justly be 
applle<l that is spoken in the hook called 
KcclesiHStlcus (chap. i. ver. 6), of one Si- 
mon, the son of Oniua. ' Even as the morn- 



ing star being in the middest of a cloud, 
and aa the uioon being full in her course, 
and as the bright beams of the bud/ so 
doth he shine and gliiiter in the temple 
and church of tiod." /. Foxe. 

WyclifTe will ever be remembered a« a fpiod 
and great man, an advucate of eccleaia*tlcai 
independence, an unfailing foe to popUh 
tyranny, a translator of Scripture into our 
mother tongue, aud an industrious instructor 
of tiie people in their own rude but ripening 
dialect May he not be justly styled the 
*'JIonung Star q/ the R^ortnatioH f " Eadie. 

Mor'pheds (28). [Gr. Mop<^evt.] ( Gr. 
^ Ram. MyOi.) The god of dreams, 
a son of Somnus, or sleep. 

Mdr'rioe, GiL The hero of a cele- 
brated Scottish ballad; represented 
as the son of an earl, whose name is 
not mentioned, and the wife of Lord 
Barnard, a ** bauld baron." On Gil 
Morrice*s sending a message to his 
mother requesting her to come to 
him, and accompanying the message 
with a gav mantle of her own work- 
manship, \)v way of token, Lord Bar- 
nanl, who dad never seen him, sup- 
posed him to be a paramour of the 
oaroness. He went out, therefore, in 
a great rape, to seek revenge, aud 
finding Gil Morrice in the greenwood, 
slew him with his broadsword, stuck 
the bloody head upon a sT)ear. and 
gave it to the meanest of his at- 
tendants to carry. On returning to 
the castle, where the ladv was watch- 
ing his coming *' wi* meikle dule aud 
doune," he upbraided her with her 
adulterous love. 

** But when she looked on Gil Morriee' head. 
She never spake words but three: 
* I never bare no child but ane. 
And ye 've slain him cruelUe.'" 

459" This pathetic tale suggested the 
plot of Home's tragedy of *' Douglas/' 
The word '• Gil " is the same as " Childe " 
(pronounced child), a title formerly pre- 
fixed to the surnames of the oldest sons 
of noble families, while they had not as 
yet succeeded to the titles of their ances- 
tors, or gained new ones by their own 
prowess. 

Morris, Peter. The p«»eudonvmou8 
author of a work entitled " Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk," published 
in 1819, and written by John Gibson 
Lockhart. It gives graphic sketches 
of Scottish men and manners at that 
time. 
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ICor;. [Lat.] (Gr. f R(m. yfyth.) A 
deitied personification of deatli, rep- 
resented as the daughter of Erebus 
and Nox. 

MLortality, Old. See Old Mor- 
tality. 

MLorton. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare's" King Henry IV." 

Mo'rus Mul'ti-o4uli8 Mania. A 
wild, reckless spirit of speculation 
which seized upon peonle, even those 
of intelligence, in the United States, 
about the year 1835, and which led 
them to purchase and cultivate mul- 
berry-trees at fabulous prices, with 
the view of rearing the silkworm. It 
soon died out, however, but not with- 
out CTi'at loH^es having been sustained 
by tne deluded. 

Mor'Ton. A kln^om spoken of in 
the poems of O^sian, of which Fingal 
was the ruler, supposed to represent 
Argyleshire and tne adioining parts 
of the West Highlands, but of whose 
existence there is absolutely no evi- 
dence. 

Moses. See Primrose, Moses. 

Most Catholic Mi^esty. See Cath- 
olic Majesty. 

Most Christian Doctor. [Lat. Doc- 
ti>r C/ii'UUanissiinus.] 1. An appella- 
tion bestowed on Jean Charlier ae Ger- 
son (1363-1429), one of the most em- 
inent and learned divines of his age. 
2. The same title was given to 
Nicolas de Cusa, Cuss, or Cusel ( 1401- 
1464), a celebrated German philoso- 
pher and cardinal. 

Most Christian King, or MnOesty. 
[Lat. ChriMnn'usimm RtixA A name 
given by Pope Stephen III., in 755, 
to Pepin the Short of France, and by 
the council of Savon nitres, in 859, 
to Charles the Bald ; but it did not 
become the peculiar appellation of 
the sovereigns of that country until 
1469, when Pope Paul II. conferred 
it upon Louis XL It has been justly 
said that never was the name of 
Christian less deserved. His tyranny 
and oppressions obliged his subjects 
to enter into a league against him; 
and four thousand persons were ex- 



ecnted publicly or privately in lii 
merciless reign. 
Most FaithAil Majesty. A title 
given, m 1748, bv Pope Benedict 
XIV., to John v., fcing of Portugal 

Most Ijeamed of the Bomuia. 
[Lat. ErwHtissimm RomafwrutA.] A 
title bestowed upon Marcus Terentius 
Varro (b. c. 116-27), on account of 
his vast and varied erudition in 
almost every department of litera- 
ture. He was so called bv Quintil- 
ian, by Cicero, and by St. Augustine. 
According to his own statement, he 
wrote four hundred and ninety books. 

Most Methodical Pootor. [Lat 
Doctor OrdinaiUsimus.] An honoraiT 
title given to John Bassol (d. 1347), 
a distinguished Scotch philosopher, 
and a disciple of Duns Scotus, on 
account of the clear and accurate 
manner in which he lectured and 
composed. His master greatly ad- 
mired him, and used to say, " If only 
Bassol be present, I have a sufficient 
auditory." 

Most Resolute Doctor. [Lat. DocUfr 
JiesoliUUsimus.] A name given to 
Durand de St. Pour^ain (d. 13.12). a 
member of the order of Dominicans, 
and a scholastic philosopher distin- 
guished as an opponent or the realism 
of Scotus and his followers. His style 
is said to have been characterized by 
a singular energy, and freedom from 
all periphrasis and ambiguity. 

Moth. 1. A page to Don Adriano de 
Armado, in Shakespeare's "Love's 
Labor 's Lost." 

tSr "To the stiff, wmk, tnelancholy 
Artnado in opposed the little Moth, who, 
light M his name, is all Jest and playftil- 
ness, TermtlUty and cunning." 

Grm'fiiM, TVans. 

3. A fair}', in Shakespeare's " Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 

Mother Ann. A title conferred upon 
Ann Lee (1735-1784), Uie " spiritual 
mother " and leader of the society of 
Shakers, and the name by which she 
is familiarly known among the mem- 
bers of that sect. She is regarded a^ 
a second manifestation of the Christ 
under a female fonn, Jesus being the 
male manifestation. 
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Bunoli. 1. A celebrated ale- 

•parent ly of the latter part of 

Leenth centur>', mentioned by 

in his *' Satiromastix," 1G02; 

604 was published '* Pasq nil's 

nixed with Mother Bunch's 

ents/' 

t »haU make thy name to laat, 
. Tarletiin's jests are rotten, 
orjge »-Greeii and Mother Bunch 
all be quite forgotten. 

wa OMd Drollery, l(i83. 

he subject of a book, former- 
' popular, entitled '* Mother 
s Clos«et newly broke open, 
ing Kare Secrets of Art and 
, tried and experimented by 
d Philosophers, and recom- 
1 to all Ingenious Young Men 
lids, teachmg them, in a Nat- 
'av, how to get Good Wives 
isbands. By a Lover of Mirth 
iter of Treason. In Two Parts, 
1, 12^ 1760." The following 
from the work may serve as 
men of its contents. 

A Way to tell who mu.\t be your 
d. — Take a St. Thomas's onion, 
aiid lay It on a clean handker- 
ider your pillow ; put on a clean 
and, as >ou lie down, lay your 
•road, and nay the^e words : — 

I St Thomas, do me risht, 
bring ray love to me this nij^ht, 

I I may view hint in the (hoe, 

in my arms may Lim embrace.* 

ring on thy back with thy arms 
go to fllf«p as soon as you can, 
your first nleep you shall dream 
irho is to be your husband, and 
ome and offer to kiss you ; do not 
lim, but catch him in thy arms, 
iTe to hold him. for that Ih he. 
hare tried, and it was proTed 

' Now that we hare fairly entered 
s matrimonial chapter, we must 
Mfak of Mother Bunch ; not the 
Bunch whose fairv tales are re- 
to the little ones, but she whose 
t.' when broken open. n»TwiU so 
)werful loTe-»«pelIs. It is Mother 
irho tenches the blooming damsel 
I the fickle lover, or to fix the 
ng gaze of the cautious awain, 
i by her charms, yet scorning the 
f the pirran. and dreading the 
re fi?arful Ti»»ion of the church- 
tbe constable, the Justice, the 
and the Jail." Qu. Rev. 

Qffhti naturallv turned to Maater B. 
ilationa about nim were uneasy and 



manifold, — whether his Chrixtian name was 
Benjamin, Biacextile (firum his having been 
l>um in leap-year), Bartholomew, ur Bill; 
. . . whether he could potMtibly have been 
Icith and kin to nn illuHtnoiia lady wliu briirht- 
encd my own childhood, and hud come or the 
blood of the brilliant Mothtr Bunch. Dickena, 

Mother Ca'rey (0). A name which oc- 
curs in the expression '* Mother Ca- 
rey's chickens," which is applied by 
sailors to the ProctUaria pelnyica^ or 
stormy petrel, a small oceanic bird 
vulgarly supposed to be seen only be« 
fore a storm, of which it is regarded as 
the harbinger. According to Yarrell, 
the distinguished ornithologist, ** The 
name of ' Mother Carey's chickens ' 
is said to have been originally be- 
stowed upon the stormy petrel by 
Captain Carteret's sailors, probably 
from some celebrated ideal hag of 
that name.'* Others regard the words 
as a characteristic English corrup- 
tion of " Mattr cava " (that is, dear 
Mother), an affectionate appellation 
said to be given by Italian sailors 
to the Virgin Mary — the special pa- 
troness of mariners — for her kind- 
ness in sending these messengers to 
forewarn them of impending tem- 
pests ; but this explanation is rather 
ingenious than probable. When it 
is snowing, Mother Carey is said by 
the sailors to be plucking her goose; 
and this has been supposed to be the 
comical and satirical form assumed 
by a m\'th of the old German my- 
thology,' that described the snow as 
the feathers falling from the bed of 
the goddess Holda, when she shook 
it in making it. 

Among the unnolrable riddles which nature 
propoundM to mankind, we may reckon the 

Sucfition, "Who is Mother Carry, and whore 
oes she rear her chickens? U. Bruise. 

Mother Company. See Company, 
John. 

Mother DotUrlftss. A famous pro- 
curess of the last century. Foote 
represents her in " The Minor," in 
the character of Mrs. Cole. She re- 
sided "at the north-east comer of 
Covent Garden," where she died June 
10, 1761. Her house was superbly 
furnished, and decorated with ex- 
pensive pictures by old ma«»ters. 

I quention whether the celebrated Mnthrr 
Dnuff/a»a herwlf could have m-uie i»noh a 
ii^re in an extemporaneous altercation. 

Smo/ktI. 
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Mother Qooae, 1. The feigned nar- 
rator of a celebrated volume of fairy 
tales (** Contes de ma M^re TOye "), 
written bv Charles Perrault, and first 
published, under the name of his 
mfant son, Perrault d'Armancourt, 
in 1697. Of the ten stories in this 
work, seven are to be found in the 
" Pentamerone." 

2. The tictitious writer or compiler 
of the collection of ancient nursery 
rhymes known as " Mother Goose's 
Melodies." 



This '' Mother Goose '^ in not an 
imaginary personalise, as is commonly 
supposed. She belonged to a wealthy 
fiimUy in BoMton, MaMachusetts, where 
she was born, and resided for mimy years. 
Her eldest daughter, Elizabeth Qoose, was 
married, by the celebrated Cotton Muther, 
on the 8th of June, 1715, toan enterpris- 
ing and industrious printer by the name 
of Thomas Fleet, and, in due time, gare 
birth to a son. Mother Qoose, like all 
good grandmothers, was in ecstasies at 
the event; her joy was unbounded; she 
spent her whole time in the nursery, and 
in wandering about the house, pouring 
forth, in not the most melodious strains, 
the songs and ditties which she had 
learned in her younger days, greatly to 
the annoyance of the whole neighbor- 
hood, —to Fleet in particular, who was 
a man fond of quiet. It was in Tain he 
exhausted his shafts of wit and ridicule, 
and every expedient he could devise. It 
was of no use ; the old lady was not thus 
to be put down ; so, like others similarly 
situated, he was obliged to submit, liis 
shrewdness, however, did not forsake 
him : he conceived the idea of collecting 
the songs and ditties as they came from 
his good mother-in-law, and such as he 
could gather from other sources, and 
publishing them for the benefit of the 
world — not forgetting himfelf. This he 
did, and soon brought out a book, the 
earliest known e^lition of which bears the 
fbllowing title : '' Songs for the Nun«ery ; 
or. Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. 
Printed by T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, 
Pudding Lane [now Devonshire Street], 
1719. Price, two coppers." The adop- 
tion of this title WHS in derision of his 
mother-in-law. and was perfectly charac- 
teristic of the man, as he was never known 
to spare his nearest friends in his raillery, 
or when he could excite laughter at their 
expense. 

Mother Hubbard. The subject of 
an old and well-known nursery 
rhvme. 



Mother Hubberd. The feigned nar- 
rator of Spenser's poem entitled 
" Mother Hubberd's Tale," which is 
a satire upon the common modes 
of rising in Church and State, and 
which purports to be one of several 
tales told to the author by his friends, 
to beguile a season of sickness. 

Mother Nioneven. See Nicme\'en. 

Mother of Cities. [Arab. Amu al 
Balud.] A title given by Orientals, 
on account of its antifuity, to Balkh, 
the capital citv of the province of the 
same name (t&e ancient kingdom of 
Bactria), which is subordinate to the 
khanate of Bokhara. 

Mother of Presidents. A name fre- 
quently given, in the United States, 
to the State of Virginia, which has 
furnished six presidents to the Union. 

Mother of States. A name sometimes 
given to Virginia, the first settled 
of the thirteen States which united 
in the declaration of independence. 
From the large amount ot territory 
originally included under this name 
have been formed the States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
West Virginia. 

Mother of the Camps. [Lat. Mater 
Cnstittrum.] A title given by the 
Roman legions in Gaul to Victoria, 
or Victorina, after the death of her 
son Victorinus (a. d. 268), one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. See Thirty 
Tyrants. 

Mother of the Gk>ds. See Cyrele. 

Mother Shipton. The subject of a 
popular tale of ancient, but uncertain 
date, and of unknown authorship, 
entitled " The Strange and Wonder- 
ful History and Prophecies of Mother 
Shipton, plainlv setting forth her 
birth, life, death*, and burial." 

Mouldy. A recruit, in the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's " King HeniY 
IV." 

Mound City. A name populariy given 
to St. Louis, Missouri, on account of 
the numerous artificial mounds in the 
neighborhood of the site on which the 
city is built. 

Mountain, The. [Fr. Ln 3f(mtaffne.] 
A name given to the Jacobins, or 
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extreme democratic politicians, in the 
National Convention of France, trom 
their occupying the highest benches. 
Of this formidable party, Collot 
d'Herbois, Danton, ^arat, Robes- 
pierre, and St. Just were the princi- 
pal members. Brissot tirst used the 
lenn in the Constitutional Assembly, 
in contrasting tiie Jacobins with the 
Aristocrat**. The expression is still 
in use on the continent of Europe, 
as applied to the extreme radicals, 
or " the left." 
Mount Badon. See Badon, Mount. 

Mount Caf (kftf). {Mohammedan 
Myth.) A fabulous mountain en- 
circling the earth, — supposed to be 
• circular plain or flat disc, — as a 
ring encircles the finder. It is the 
home of giants and fairies, and rest^ 
upon the sacred stone Sakhrat. See 
Sakhrat. [Written also Mount 
Kaf.] 

Mount Meru. See Meru. . 

Muc'kle-back'it, Sftun'd^r; (muk^- 
1-). An old fishcnnan in Sir Walter 
Scott^ novel of " The Antiquary." 

MucOde- wrath, Hf-baklcuk (muk^- 
1-rawth). A fanatic preacher in 
Scott's " Old Mortality.'' 

Muggins. See Hugoins and Mug> 

GINS. 

Mul'cl-b8r. TLat] {Rom. Myth.) A 
surname of Vulcan. For taking the 
part of Juno against Jupiter, in a 
quarrel between the two deities, the 
latter seized him by the leg and 
hurled him down from Olympus. He 
was a whole day in falling; but, in 
the evening, he came down m the isl- 
and of Lemnos, where he was kindly 
received and taken care of. See 
Vulcan. 

Nor mui hU name nnheard or ansdorcd 
In ancient Orvecei and in Au»onlan land 
Men called him JfulciUr: and how he fbll 
From hearen they fobled, thrown by angry 

Jove 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlements: fVom mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A ■ummcr's day; and with the netting nun 
Dropped from the zenith Vike a falling rt.tr, 
On Leninoa, the ^gean litlc. Milton. 

Vllilll$. A poetical name given by 
Spenser to the Awbe^j, — a tributary 
of the Blackwater, — in Ireland, near 
which he lived for many years. 



As ent the bard by MtiUd'$ aQver ftmm, 
on a» he told of dead Iv dolorous pli|;ht. 
Sighed a» be sung, and did in tears ludite. 

S/tcHBtone. 

Mtiller, Maud. The heroine of a 
ballad by Whittier, having this name 
for its title. 

Mtillion, Mor'de-c&i (mul^yun). One 
of the interlocutors in the *' N octet 
Ambrosianae " of Wilson, Lockhart, 
&c. ; a purely imaginary character, 
designetf to represent, very generall^r, 
the population of Glasgow and its vi- 
cinity. Wilson also used the nam« 
as a nam de plume. 

Mum'bo Jum'bo. A strange bug- 
bear, common to all the MandingD 
towns, and resorted to by the negroes 
as a means of discipline. 

j^- *' On the 7th of December, 1706, 
I departed fh>m Konjour, ftnd fflept at a 
Tillage called Malta ( or BfallaiDg) ; and, oa 
the 8 th, about noon, I arriTed at Kalor, 
a considerable town, nenr the entmnce 
into which I observed, hanging upon a 
tree, a sort of masquerade habit, made 
of the bark of treei*, which I was told, on 
inquiry, belonged to Mumbo J umbo. This 
is a strange bugbear, common to the Bfon- 
dingo towns, and much employed by the 
pagan natives in keeping their women in 
subjection; for, as the Kaffirs are not 
restricted in the number of their wives, 
every one marries as many as be ran con- 
veniently maintain ; and, as it frequent- 
ly happens that the ladies do not agree 
among themselves, family quarrels some- 
times rise to such a height, that the au- 
thority of the husband can no longer pre- 
serve peace in his household. In such 
cases, the interpoMtion of Mumbo Jumbo 
is called in, and Is always decisive. This 
strange minister of justice (who is sup- 
pofied to he either tlie husband himself 
or rome person instructed by him), dis- 
guised in the drras that has been men- 
tioned, and armed with the rod of public 
authority, announces his coming by loud 
and dismal screams in the woods near the 
town, ile begins the pantomime at the 
approach of night, and as soon as it is 
dark he enters the town. The ceremony 
commences with songs and dances, which 
continue till midnight, a'lout which time 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. The unfor- 
tunate victim, being seized, is stripped, 
tied to a post, and severely scourged with 
Mumbo^s rod, amidst the shouts and de> 
rision of the whole assembly. Daylight 
puts an end to the unseemly revel." 

Mungo Park. 

The grand question and hope, however, ifl| 
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inil not thif fcMt of the Tuneriet' Mimbo . 
Jutitio be a tign, perhttpit, th»t the guilluune 
b to abate ir Cuilylt. 

Mu2i-oh4u'Ben (-en). The putative 
author and hero ot a book ot travels 
tilled with the most marvelous tic- 
tions, compiled t'roin various sources, 
and tirst published in England, in 
1785, by Kudolf Erich Gasspe, an ex- 
patriated German. The wit and hu- 
mor of the work gave it great success. 
SevenU other editions soon appeared, 
and translations or imitations were 
brought out in German and other 
foreign languages. The name Mun- 
chausen is corrupted Irom that of 
Jerome Charles V rederick von Miinch- 
hausen (1720-1797), a German officer 
in the Russian service, who acauired 
a remarkable notoriety by relating 
the most ridiculously talse and exag- 
gerated tales of his adventures. He 
IS said to have repeated the same 
stories so often, without the slightest 
Tariation in their most minute points, 
that he came at length really to be- 
lieve even his most extravagant fic- 
tions, and was highly otfended if any 
one presumed to doubt them. Yet 
there was nothing of the braggart 
about him, his whole demeanor being 
that of a quiet and modest gentleman. 
He must not be confounded, as is 
Bometimes the case, with Gerlach 
Adolphus, Baron von Miinchhausen 
(1688-1770), one of the founders of 
the University of GJ»ttingen, and for 
many years a privy councilor of the 
Elector of Hanover, George H. of 
England. 

Mun-dufi'KUS. A nickname — sig- 
nifying tobicco — given by Sterne, 
in 'his "Sentimental Journey," to 
Doctor Samuel Sharp (d. 1778), an 
English tourist who traveled upon 
the continent at the same time as 
Sterne, and who published a cold, 
diilactic account of what he bad seen, 
disfigured bv coarse libels upon the 
ladies of luly. See Smklfungus. 

M ^'ni '" (moo'nin). (Scnnd. Myth.) 
One of Odin's two ravens. See 
Odin. 

Muse Ijixnonadidre, Ij* (1ft miiz 
le'rao'nft'de^f, 34). [Fr., coffee- 
house muse.] A sobriquet given to 



Charlotte Bourette (1714-1784,, t 
French poetess who kept a caje Vkiiich 
was frequented by all the wits oi her 
time in Faris. 

Muse of Greece. See Attic Musi. 

Muses. [Lat l/um, Or. iiovw.1 
( Or. 4' Rom. MyOi. ) Daughters of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, and god- 
desses who presided over the dmer- 
ent kinds of poetry, and over music, 
dancing, and the other liberal arts. 
They were nine in number; namely, 
Clio, the muse of history; Melpom- 
ene, of tragedy; Thalia, of comedy; 
Euterpe, of music ; Terpsichore, of 
dancing; Calliope, of epic poetry; 
Erato, of lyric ana amatory poetrjr; 
Urania, of'^astronomv; Polyhyuima, 
or Folymnia, of siugmg and rhetoric. 

Mu'sl-do'rf (9). A beautiful young 
woman who forms the subject of an 
episode in the poem on " Summer *' 
in Thomson's " Seasons." 

' Musidora wv one of the fluhfcm- 



able poetical sobriquets of the last oen 
tury." Yonge. 

Muspel (mdbs'pel), or Muspelheim 
(mdos'pel-him). (Scand, Myth.) A 
region of fire and heat, lying to the 
south of Ginnunga-gap. From it, at 
Rl^^arok, Surtur will collect flames, 
and set fire to the universe. 

Mutoh. One of Robin Hood's band 
of outlaws. See Robin Hood. [Writ- 
ten fdso Much, Midge.] 

Mutual Admiration Society. [Fr. 
Societe d" Admiration Muttulle.] A 
nickname popularly given in Paris 
to the Society d'()b«ier\'ation Medi- 
cale. It is used in English, in a 
more general way, usually with refer- 
ence to a circle or set of persons who 
are lavish of compliments on each 
other. 

Who csn ten what we owe to the Mutual 
Admiration Society of which 8hakespe«r«t 
and Drn Jonaon.and Beaumont and Fletcher 
were nirinbcr« ? Or to that of which Add'won 
and Steele formed the center, and which jnive 
nil the " Spectator? " Or to thrit where John- 
•on, and Ooldnmith, and Burke, and Roy- 
noldii, and Beauclerc. and Boawell. mcwt ad- 
mirinsr amonr all admlrert, met together? 
. . . Wise ones are prouder of the title M. & 
M. A. than of all their other honon put to- 
gether. fiohmiM. 

Myrrha (mir'rft). The heroine of 
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NasUkr (nft'pl-faf ). [Old Noree nagl^ 
a human iiail. and Atra^ to ^o, to 
fare. J (Scuui. MyUi.) A ship con- 
structed by the Giants out of dead 
men's naiU. On board of it the 
Giant8 will emi>ark, at liagnaruk, to 
give battle to the gods. 

Na'i^dg. [Lat. Nnutde^, Or. Naia2e«.1 
(^V. <f hoin. Myth.) Nymphs oi 
lakes, streams, and fountains. 

Nazneless Oity. Ancient Rome ; — 
so called because it had an elder and 
mysterious name, which it was death 
topronounce. This name is said to 
have been Vakntii^ afterward trans- 
lated into the Greek word 'Pm^i}. 
•Pwui], as the Greek form of Rome, 
is first mentioned, among Grecian 
writers, by Aristotle or Theophrastus. 

j^i^ *' They [certain local names and 
nicknames] are all inferior, 1 think, to the 
one sacred and prorerbial name which 
belonged to Rome. They take many 
words to convey one idea. In one word, 
the secret qualifying name of the ancient 
city, many ideas found expreasion, — 
Fo-'enria /" Dr. Doran. 

Namo (ni'mo'), or Na'xnuB. A semi- 
mythical duke of Bavaria, who fig- 
ures in old romances of chivalry as one 
of Charlemagne's Twelve Peers. 

Nanna ( nftn'ni). (Scnnd, Myth.) The 
wife of Baldur, famed for her piety 
and constancy. When her hui^oand 
died, she threw herself on the fimeral 
pyre, and was buried with him. 

ITantes, Ediot of. See Edict of 
Nantes. 

Napoleon of Mexico. A name giv- 
en to Augusto I turbide (1784-18-24), 
emperor of Mexico, whose career in 
some respects bears a distant re- 
semblance to that of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. 

Napoleon of Peace. A name some- 
times given to Louis Philipix', king 
of the French, in allusion to the grept 
increa."*e in wealth and the steady 

1>hy.*ical progress of the nation during 
lis reign of eighteen years (1836- 



1848), — results which may be advao- 
tageousl}r compared with those of th« 
first empire, it is said that the king 
liked to be called by this appellatioa. 

Nar-ois'suB. [Gr. Naptciaaoc.] (6>. 
<f Rom. Myth.) A son of Cephissus 
and the Dvmph Liriope. lie was 
uncommonly beautiful, and, seeing 
bis own image reflected in a foun- 
tain, became enamored of it, thinking 
it to be the nymph of the place. As 
the shadow was unapproachable, he 
wasted away with desire, and wu i 
changed into a flower, which still I 
bears his name. See Echo. ' 

Nastrdnd (nft'strond, 46). [Old Norse 
iki, a corpse, and strdna^ strand.] 
( Scnnd. Myth, ) A noisome and horri- 
ble marsh m the under-world, where 
the impenitent will be punished in 
the future life. 

Nathaniel, Sir. A grotesque curate 
in Shakespeare's "Love*s Labor's 
Lost," 

Nation of (Gentlemen. A compli- 
mentary designation given to the 
people of Scotland by George IV., 
on occasion of a royal visit to that 
kingdom in 1822. lie is said to have 
been much struck with the quiet and 
respectful demeanor of the multitude, 
which oflered a strong contrast to 
the wild enthusiasm with which he 
was greeted at Dublin the year be- 
fore. 

Nation of Shop-keepers. A con- 
temptuous appellation bestowed upon 
the English oy Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Ne-8B'rlk (9). [Gr. Ncotpo.] The name 
of a girl mentioned by the Latin 
poets Horace, Virgil, and TibuUus; 
sometimes also introduced into mod- 
em pastoral poetry as the name of a 
mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with Amar>'Ui« in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Xeotra's hair. 

JfiUeii. 

Ne'me-ftn liion. See Hercules. 

Nem'e-sis. [Gr. N«>e<ri«.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Nox, or 
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of Erebos, originally a penonification 
of conscience ; atteVward regarded as 
the awful and mysterious goddess of 
retribution, who avenges aJI wrong- 
doing, and punishes and bumbles the 
proud and presumptuous in particu- 
lar. 

O thou, who never vet of human wrone 
Left the unbalanced Hcale, great yenwjtuf 
Thou who didiftcall the Fune« from the abjM, 
And round Urestos bode them howl and hlM, 
For that unnatural retribution,— ju«t. 
Hod it been fh>ni hauda lefts near, — in this. 
Thy fbrmer realm, I call thee from the dust. 

Bifron. 

Ne'op-tol'e-mu8. [Gr. Neo»ToAfMo«.] 
{Gr. ^ Bom, MytU.) The son of 
Achilles. [Called also Pjfn'hus.^ 
See pYRRHUs. 

B'eph'e-lo-ooo-oyg'i-l. [Gr. Nt^e- 
AoKOKJcvyia, cloud-cuckoo-town, from 
i^eAi), cloud, and k6kkv(, cuckoo.] A 
town built in the clouds by the cuck- 
oos, in the " Birds " of Aristophanes, 
a comedy intended as a satire on 
Athenian frivolity and credulity, on 
that building of castles in the air, and 
that dreaming expectation of a life of 
luxury and ease, in which the great 
mass of the Athenian people of that 
day indulged. This imaginary city 
occupied the whole horizon, and wa.«« 
designed to cut off the gods from all 
connection with mankind, and even 
from the power of receiving sacrifices, 
80 as to force them ultimately to 
surrender at discretion to the birds. 
The name occurs also in the " Vera* 
Historic " of Lucian, a romance 
written probably in the age of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, and composed 
with the view of ridiculing the authors 
of extraordinary tales. 

Without flyinf to Nephelococeygia^ or to the 
court of (^ueen Mnb, we can meet with sharp- 
er*, bullie«, hard-hearted, impudent dcbau- 
checa, and women worthy of such paramours. 

Mactiulay. 

What you do 
For bread, will taste of common grain, not 

grapcA, 
Although you have a vineyard in Champagne, 
Much Ims in Nephelococcinjia, 
Aa mine waa, peradvcntu'-e. 

Mr», E. B. Browning. 

Nep'tune (nep'ch'oon). [I^t. Neptu- 
nus.] (Or. tf Jltrn. .} fifth.) The god 
of the sea and of all other waters, the 
son of Saturn and Ops, the brother 
of Jupiter, and the husband of Am- 



phitrite. He is represented with a 
trident in his hand. 

Ne'pe-ids (9). [Lat. NereuitSy Gr. 
Nijp«ifi««.] (Gr.^Rinii.MytJt.) Sea- 
nymphs, daughters of Nereus and 
Doris. They were fitly in number, 
and were regarded as nymphs of the 
Mediterranean, in distinction from 
the Oceanids, or nymphs of the great 
ocean. 

Ne'reds (9). [Gr. Nijpcw.] {Gr. <f 
Rom. Mtjth.) A sea-god, father of 
the Nereids; described as a wise and 
unerring old man, ruling over the 
Mediterranean, or, more particularly 
the ^gean Sea. 

Ne-ri8'8&. Portia's waiting-woman, 
in Shakespeare's *' Merchant of Ven-» 
ice." See Portia. 

tSr "Nerissa Is . . . a clever, confi- 
dential waiting-woman, who has caught a 
little of her lady 'a elegance and romance ; 
she affects to be lively and sententious, 
falls in love, and makes her fiivor con- 
ditional on the fortune of the raaketn, 
and. in short, mimics her mistress with 
good emphasis and discretion." 

Mrs. Jameson. 
Nero of the North. A title given 
to Christian II. (1480-1559), king 
of Denmark and Sweden, and well 
merited by him on account of his 
ferocious cruelty. 

Nes'sua. [Gr. N««r<r<k.] ( Gr. ^ Bom. 
yfuth' ) A famous Centaur, who, for 
offering violence to Dejanira, was slain 
by Hercules with a poisoned arrow, 
which afterward became the cause of 
Hcrcules's own death. See Deja- 

MKA. 

Ne8't9r. [Gr. Neorwp.] {Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Nelens and Chloris, 
and king of Pylos in Triphvlia. He 
took a prominent part in tne Trojan 
war, acting as counselor of the other 
Grecian chiefs, but was equally dis- 
tinguished for his valor in the field 
of battle. Homer extols his wisdom, 
justice, braver}', and elt>quence. He 
lived to so great an age that his ad- 
vice and authority were deemed equal 
to tiiose of the immortal gods. 

New Albion. See Albion, New. 

New Am'ster-d&m. [D. Nieuw 
Amsterdam.'l The original name of 
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the present city of New York ; — gi ven 
to it by the tirst settlera, who were 
Dutch. 

New Atlantis. See Atlantis, 
The New. 

Newbury, Jack of. See Jack of 
Newbuky. 

New Christians. A niime given in 
Portugal, in the fifteenth century, 
to the Jews, who, yielding to com- 
pulsion, sufiered themselves to be 
Saptized enmasse^ but who in private 
remained faithful to their old religion, 
and continued scrupulously to observe 
the Mosaic ceremonies. 

New'c6me, Colonel. A prominent 
character in Thackeray's novel, " The 
Newcomes;" distinguished for the 
moral beau^ of his life. 

New'c6me, Jolmny. A nickname 

for any raw, unpracticed youth or 

person, especially any very young 

officer in tne army or navy of Great 

Britain. 

**A' cnme> o* taking folk on the right Mf, I 
iTOw," quoth Caleb to hiin»clf: "and I had 
ancc the ill hap to say he wim but a Johnnie 
Jfetocome in our town, and the carle Ixjrc the 
(kmily an ill-will ever eince." Sir W. Scott. 

NewCon-nec'ti-cut(kon-net'tl-kut). 
A name formerly given to the Western 
Reserve. See Western Reserve. 

New France. An old name of Can- 
ada, which was first settled and jkis- 
sessed by the French. 

New Jerusalem. The name by 
which, among Christians, heaven, or 
the abode of the redeemed, is sym- 
bolized. The allusion is to the' de- 
scription contained in the twenty-first 
chapter of the book of Htvekition. 

Newland, Abraham. A name by 
which a Bank-of-£ngland note was 
long known, owing to its being made 
payable to Mr. Newland, the cashier. 
An old song, fifty or sixty years ago, 
ran thus: — 

** For fnohion and arts, Khould you seek fbr- 

fiffn part*. 
It matte™ not wherfvpr yon land, 
Hebrew, Latin, or Greek', the same language 

they r^x-ak. 
The language of Abraham Xetcland. 

ClIORlS. 

Oh Abraham Xewlcmd, notified Abraham 

ycwland .' 



vnth eompUmenti crunmed, jtm tan Ik 

and be dunned. 
If you haven't an Aaraham AVw&bw/." 

New Moses. [Gr. MoKr^f wo«.l A 
designation given, by the later Greek 
writers, to Anastasius, a presbvterand 
monk of Mount Sinai, who fived to- 
ward the end of the seventh ceotuir. 

New Netherlands. The name orig- 
inally given to the Dutch colony or 
settlements included within what ii 
now the State of New York. 

New Sweden, or New Swede'* 
l^nd. The name given to the ter- 
ritory betweipn Virginia and New 
York, while it was in the possession 
of the Swedes, who founded a col- 
ony here in 1627. It was afterwaid 
claimed by the Dutch. 

New World. A familiar name fw 
the Western Hemisphere. By whom 
it was first employed is not known. 
But, from its obvious appropriate- 
ness, it must have been applied con- 
temporaneously with the discovery. 
Upon the tomb of Columbus, Ferdi- 
nand ordered this inscription to be 
placed : — 

**ACa«tiIU7 a Leon 
Nuovo mondo dio Colon," 

that is. To Castile and to Leon, Co- 
lumbus gave a New World. 

Nibelung, King. See King Nibe- 

LUNG. 

Nibelungen. See King Nibeluno. 

And now has begruni i*> Nancl, aa In that 
doomed Hall of the Jfibehmgen, ** a murder 
grim and great" Oarti/k. 

Nioholas, St. See St Nicholas. 
Niok, Old. See Old Nick. 
Niokers. See Tityre Tub. 

Niokle-Ben. A familiar Scottish 
name for the Devil. (See Bums's 
*' Address to the Deil.") Ben is a 
Scotch adverb, denoting toward, or 
into, the inner apartment of a house. 
It is used adjectively and metaphor- 
ically to denote intimacy, fitvor, or 
honor. See Old Nick.' 

Niokle-bt, Mrs. (nik'I-bl). The 
mother of Nicholas Nickleby, in 
Dickens's novel of this name; a 
widow lady of no force of character, 
chiefly remarkable on account of her 
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habit of introducing, in conversation, 
topics wholly irrelevant to the subject 
under consideration, and of always 
declaring, when any thing unantici- 
pated occurred, that she had expect- 
ed it all along, and had prophesied 
to that precise effect on divers (un- 
known) occasions. 

ThU U so thoroughly De-Quinceyiiih (like 
Mr*. yickU'jv bringing in peraons and thinn 

Suite independent of the matter on the tatnt), 
lat of course i cannot complain of his ihua 
writing ** an infinite deal of nothing.** 

R. ShettoH Mackenzie. 

Niokle-bj^, Nioholas. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Nio'nev-en. A gigantic and malig- 
nant female spint of the old popular 
Scottish mythology. The Scottish 
poet Dunbar has given a spirited de- 
scription of this hag ridmg at the 
head of witches and fairies, sorcer- 
esses and elves, indifferently, upon 
the ghostly eve of All-hallow-mass. 
See nis *^ Fl^^ting of Dunbar and 
Kennedy." 

Nicole (n^'k^l'). A female servant 
of M. Jourdain, in Molifere's comedy, 
" Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,** who 
sees the folly of her master, and ex- 
poses it in a most natural and amus- 
ing manner. 

Nidhoxg (ned'hog, 46). (Scand, 
Myth.) A terrible dragon who dwells 
in Nastrond, and continually gnaws 
the root of Yggdrasil, the mundane 
ash -tree. 

mflheim (nSf;l-him). [Old Norse 
ni/2, cloud, mist, and heimr, home.] 
{^cand. Myth.) A region of eternal 
cold, fog, darkness, and horror, on 
the north of Ginnunga-gap. It con- 
sisted of nine worlds, reser\'ed for 
those that died of disease, or old age, 
and was ruled over bv Hela, or 
death, f Written also N i f 1 h e i m r, 
K i f f e 1 h e i m, N i f f 1 e h e i m, and 
Niflhel.] 

Nigel. See Olifaunt, Nioei*. 

Nightmare of Europe. An appella- 
tion given to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose schemes of personal aggran- 
dizement and whose stupendous mil- 
itary successes terrified, and, for a 
time, stupefied, the nations of Eu- 
rope. 



Nim'rod. A pseudonym of Charles 
James Apperley (d. 1843), an Eng- 
lish writer on sporting subjects. He 
was for many yeare looked up to as 
the highest authoritv on all matters 
connected with the tield, the road, or 
the turf. 

Nine Gods. See Novensides. 

Lon Poraena of CluBium, 

By the A'wie Oods he awore. Maccndaif. 

Nine Worthies. See Worthies, 
The Nine. 

Ni'nus. [Gr. NIwk.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The son of Bel us, the hus- 
band of Semiramis, and the reputed 
builder of Nineveh and founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy. 

Ni'o-be. [Gr. Nio^i?.] {Gr. ^ Bom. 
Mytti.) The daughter of Tantalus, 
and the wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes. On the strength of her 
more numerous progeny, she set her- 
self before Latona, and her six sons 
and six daughters were in conse- 
quence slain by Apollo and Diana, 
while the weeping Niobe was changed 
into a stone, and transported in a 
whirlwind to the top of Mount Sip- 
ylus, where she has ever since re- 
mained, her tears flowing unceasing- 
ly- 

The Niohe of national there she ntanda, 
Childleaa and crownleaa in her voicelesa wo«. 

Byron (on Rome). 

Nip, Number. See Number Nip. 

Nipper, Susan. An attendant upon 
Florence Dombey, in Dickens's novel 
of *' Dombey and Son;" a spicy, 
though good-natured little body, 
sharp and biting, but affectionate 
and faithful. 

NiQu6e (nS'kft'). A female character 
in the romance of "Amadis de Gaul." 
Her godmother, the fair>' Zorphde, 
wishing to withdraw her from the in- 
cestuous love of her brother Anas- 
terax, enchanted her, after having 
placed her upon a magnificent throne. 

Ni'sus. [Gr. Niow.] A Trojan youth 
who accompanied iEneas to Italy, 
after the fall of Troy, and who is cel- 
ebrated for his devoted attachment 
to Euryalus. The two friends fought 
with great bravery against the Rutu- 
lians, but at last* Nisus perished in 
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attempting the rescue of his friend 
EuryaluB, who had fallen into the en- 
emy's hands. 

NjdPd (no^ord, 46). {Scand. Myth.) 
The god of the winds, and especially 
of the north wind. [Written also 
Niord.l 

^oakes, John o% or John a. 
A fictitious character made use of 
by lawyers in actions of ejectment, 
usually' coupled with the name of 
John/oT Tom^ Styles. Many other 
names were also formerly used in 
these fictitious proceedings. John a 
Noakes and John a St^'les being oft- 
en employed in this way, they came 
to have the appearance and reputa- 
tion of being very litigious charac- 
ters. See Doe, tfoiiN, and Styles, 
Tom. [VV^ritten also N o k e s.] 



** Originally the name [Noakes] 
was spelled Aten Oke and Atten Oke; 
afterward, when the preponition was 
contracted, the final N adhered (as in 
some other instances) to the name of 
the tree, giving us A - Nolce, subse- 
quently plurali^d into Noakes. John- 
A-Noakes and his constant antagonist, 
John Atte Style, were formerly as well 
known in our law-courts as the re- 
doubtable John Doe and Richard Roe of 
later times. Jack Noakes and Tom Styles 
— the phrase by which we designate the 
ignobiie vulgtu — are lineal de«cendants 
of those litigious parties. In the Middle 
Ages, the phrase John at Style was in 
common UAe, to designate a plebeian ; and 
it still surriTes in the slightly altered 
tmn above g^ven." Lower. 

A litigated point, fiUrly hung up; — for in- 
stance, whether John o' yoke* nls none could 
stand in Tom o' Stile* his fkce, without a tree- 
or not. Sterne. 



There Is, in the prenent day, so little op- 
portunity uf a man of fortune and fkmily rf*- 
ins to that eminence at the bar which U at- 
tained by ndventurrra who are as willing to 
81earl for John a Xolv» n« for the f) ret noble of 
ic laud, that I was early diagusted with prac- 
tice. Sir W. Scott. 

Nod, Iiand of. See Land or Nod. 

Noddy, Torn, j A type of fools or 
Noodle, Torn. ) folly ; a popular des- 
ignation for any very foolish person. 

Noll, Old. See Old Noll, 

iro-Popery Biota. (Scot. Hist.) A 
name given to riots at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Feb. 5, 1779 ; and in Lon- 
don, from June 2 to June 9, 1780. 



The latter were occanoned by tbt 
zeal of Lord George Gordon*, and 
40,000 persons are said to have takeo 
part in them. In the end, 210 of the 
rioters were killed, and 248 wen 
wounded, of whom 75 died after* 
wards in the hospitals. 

Norman Beoonciliation. See U* 

MOUK£TTE*S KiSS. 

Nor'n^. A mysterious being of super- 
natural powers, iu Scott^s novel of 
" The Pirate." 

tsr '' Thecharacfcer of Nohm is metnt 
to be an instance of that singular Idnd 
of insanity, during which the patieot, 
while ffhe or he retains much subtlcij 
and address for . . . imposing upon otii' 
ers, is still more ingenious in endasv 
oring to impose upon tbemselve*." 

Sir W. Scett. 

Noma. [Old Norse Nomir^ pi. of 
Noma.1 iScand. Myth.) Three vir- 
gin goadesses who weave the woof 
of human destiny sitting by the A«- 
g&rd root of the world-tree Yggdn^ 
sil, which they carefully tend. Their 
names are Urda (the past), Verdandl 
(the present), and Skulda (the fu- 
ture). The name is altK> given to 
subordinate beings, some good and 
some bad, of whom one is assigned 
to every person bom into the world, 
and determines his fate. 

North, Chriatopher, or Kit. A cel- 
ebrated pseudonvm adopted by Pro- 
fessor John Wilson (1785-1854) in 
connection with the famous series of 
dialogues first published in ^' Black- 
wood's Magazine ** and entitled 
** Noctes Ambrosianie," of which he 
was the chief author. 

North Britain. A popular synonym 
of Scotland, which forms the north- 
ern part of the island of Britain, or 
Great Britain. 

The revicweni of yorth Britain, in commoB 
with the other inhobitanti of the Soottisli 
metropolis, enjoy »OTne adrantacvs, unknown, 
it i« believed, to their Muthem Brethren. 

£di$i. Rev. 

Northern Apoatle. See Apostle 

OF THE NOKTII. 

Northern Athena. A name given 
to the city of Edinburgh, from a fan- 
cied resemblance in its appearance to 
Athens, and in allusion also to its lit- 
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Northern Ql&nt. A commoo de^ig- 
oBlion of Kuseia, in >llmikin to rhe 
enormous tixe, (he rapid growth, and 
the immense power and resouroes of 
that empire, whtcli occupied the whole 
northern portion of rhe eastern hem- 
isphere, Ironi Norway to Behring's 
Strait, and a lar^e adjoining region 
in North America. 

tm <7riHf >M>. by dim of loD murh^wwr, 
•dfl^ml till oncv-BilUnc pnj la tJlp thnuEh 
bit hand*- Sittit. Jttv. 



» F.liiabeth Petr 

(1709-1761), emprcgg of Russia, in- 
famoua for her ■enBualitj'. 
HoHliani Ha-rod'o-tua. A name 
given to Snorro Slurleson (1179- 
1241 ), > native of Iceland, Ibmous as 



Horth-wB«t Territory. [J rati-. 
Jliil.) A refcion north-west of the 
Ohio River, bounded on the north Iv 

Ly'of lakes Krle and MichiEBn, and 
on the west bv the Mississippi Itiver. 
Afler the waV of the Revolution, it 
was ceded In the federal (lovemment 
by the Stales owning or laylnp elaini 
to it. A bill fur its oTRaniiation was 
pasrcd, in 1787, by the continental 
congress, which Immediately bejnn 
toexcreise jurisdiction over the lerri- 
torv ; but its full or complete orRnni- 
zat'ion did not take place until 1709. 
See Westers Rksekie. 



Nor^l^. The name of an aged pean 
ant and his son, in Uomc'a tragedy 
of " l>ougl»s." 



Noralia ( 



■t'lia). A pseudonym 
ot rneancn von Hardcnberg (1772- 
ISOl), a distinguished German lilti- 
raleur and poet- 
No-Tea'ri-dSi, or irt>>TeD'sI-lt«. 
[Lat. ---■ -■—■-'-- ■ 

by the a 






tion trom the indigetes, or native 
sods. Some have thought tliac Che 
nrst part of the word was trom nvivm, 
nine, and have asserted Ibat Ifae 

JuiHter gave pennission to hurl hii 

tiot to be supported by evidence. 

Noz. [Lat.] IGr. ^ Aon. Uglh.) 
Goddess of night; one of the most 
ancient of the deities. By herbrothi-r 
Erebus, she became the mother of 
jEther (air) and Dies (day). 

Hub-bloi. Kit (nub'biz). A char- 
acter in Dickeua's " Old Curioaily 



Nun of Kent Sea Holt Maid or 
Kesi. 

Nu'ri-el (9). [Another form of Urifl. 
See CuiBL.] In the Kabhinical mv- 
tholoey, the oame of an angel who 
presided over hailstorms. 

Nut-brown Maid. The subject of ■ 
celebrated English ballad of the same 
name, of uncertain date and origin; 
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O-ui^n^S. (Eastern Mffih.) A Baby- 
lonian god represented as a monster, 
half man ana half fish. He lived 
amongAt men during the daytimef 
instructing them in the use of letters, 
and in the arts and sciences ; but at 
night he retired to the sea. 

Obadiali. The name of a serv^ant in 
Sterne's " Lit'e and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy, Gent" 

Obennann (Q'b^f-man). The title of 
a novel bv Etienne Pi vert de St'nan- 
cour (1770-1846), and the name of 
the hero, who is a personification of 
moral elevation unaccompanied by 
genius, a man of feeling tortured by 
the absence not only of the means of 
action, but of all stimulus to it. 

Cb^r-^n, or Ob'f r-^n. ( Fairy Myth . ) 
The kinj? of the fairies. He is the elf- 
m dwutEB^ericL or AU>erich, whose 
name became Alberon or Aubenm in 
French, and subsequently in English 
Obei-on, He was represented as en- 
dowed with magical powers, and with 
the qualities of a good and upright 
monarch, rewarding those who prac- 
ticed truth and honesty, and punish- 
ing those who acted otherwi^ie. He 
and Titania, his wife, are fabled to 
have inhabited India, and to have 
crossed the seas to Northern Europe 
to dance bv the light of tlie moon. 
He is familiar to all readers of Shake- 
speare, and has been made the sub- 
i'ect of a romantic poem by Wieland, 
laving this name as its title. 

** Nftj. but I must Me the riders.** answered 
Wamba; " perhaps they are come fW)m Fairy- 
land with a inessage ftt>in King Oheron." 

Sir W. Scott. 

And play the Kraeeless robber on 
Toar gT»Te-«yed brother Obfron, 

Leigh Ihmt. 

0-bi'(^h. The subject of an allegory 
bv Dr. Johnson, in the " Rambler '' 
(5ro. 65), which relates the adven- 
tures and misfortunes of a young man 
during the journey of a day, and is 
designed as a picture of human life. 

O-bidl-out. A fiend mentioned by 



Shakespeare (**Lear,** a. ir., sc. 1) 
as provoking men to the gratification 
of lust. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

(VCatoraot, Jehu. A sobriquet given 
to John Neal (b. 1793), a versatile 
American author, on account of his 
impetuosity; adopted by him in some 
of tiis works as a pseudonym. 

Oooidente, Maria dell' (mft-re^A del 
ot-che-den'tft, 102). A pseudonym 
adopted by Mrs. Maria (Go wen) 
Brooks (17*95-1845), an American 
writer, whom Southey pronounced 
" the most impassioned and most 
imaginative of all poetesses." She 
is best known as the author of 
" Zophiel, or The Bride of Seven.'* 

0-oe'^n(. The name of an imag- 
inary countrj' described bv James 
Harrington (1611-1677) in*a politi- 
cal romance bearing the same title, 
and illustrating the author's idea of 
a model commonwealth. 

O-oe't-nidf. [Lat. OcearUdts. Gr. 
'OKcaWfiecJ {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
Nymphs of the ocean, said to be three 
thousand in number; daughters of 
Ocean us. 

O-oe'J-nua. [Gr. 'Oiceay6«.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The god of the great 
salt river which, in the ancient cos- 
mogony, was thought to encompass 
the whole earth. He was the sou of 
Coelus and Terra, the husband of 
Tethys, and the father of the rivers 
and ocean-nymphs. 

O'ghil-tree, Edie. An old wander- 
ing beggar, garrulous and kind- 
hearted, who performs a prominent 
part in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
" The Antiquary." 

CVOon'nell'a Tail. A nickname given, 
in England, after the passage of the 
Reform Bill (in 1832), to a pariia- 
mentary bodv voting together under 
the leaHershfp of Daniel O'Connell, 
the celebratea Irish agitator. 

O'din. (Scnnd. Afyth.) The supreme 
and omniscient ruler of the universe, 
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the king of gods and men, and tho 
reputed progenitor of the Scandi- 
navian kings. He corresponds both 
to the Jujnttr and the Mars of classi- 
cal mvthology. As god of war, he 
holds liis court in Vallialla, surround- 
ed by all brave warriors who have 
fallen in battle, and attended by two 
favorite wolves, to whom he gives his 
share of food ; for he himself lives 
on wine alone. On his shoulders 
he carries two ravens, Hugin (mind) 
and Munin (memory), whom he dis- 
patches every day to bring him news 
of all that is doing throughout the 
world. He has three great treasures ; 
namely, Sleipnir, an eight -footed 
horse of marvelous swiftness; Gung- 
nir, a spear, which never fails to 
strike what it is aimed at; and Draup- 
nir, a magic ring, which every ninth 
night drops eight other rings of 
equal value. At Ragnarok, Odin will 
be swallowed up by the wolf Fenrir. 
[Called also Alpulur, and by a great 
many other names.] 

tST The German tribes worshiped Odin 
under the onme of Worien^ or Wnotan. 
The fourth day of the week, Wednesday 
(i. <., Woden's day), was sacred to him. 

O-ddh'^r-tt, Mor'san, Sir. A 
pseudonym of Dr. William Maginn 
(1793-1842), a frequent contributor 
to " Blackwood's Magazine " and to 
" Fraser's Magazine," and an inter- 
locutor in the " Noctes Ambrosianse." 

0*Dowd, ComeliuB. The pseudo- 
nym of a writer in " Blackwood's 
Magazine;** generally believed to 
be Charles James Lever, the Irish 
novelist. 

Odur (o'ddof). {Scand, Myth.) The 
name of Freyja's huslxand. He 
abandoned his wife on her loss of 
youth and beauty, and was punished 
by being chang^ into a statue. See 
Freyja. 

O-dys'setls. [Gr. 'Oiva<r«vi.] The 
Greek form of Ulysitt, See Ulys- 
ses. 

(Ed1-pu8. [Gr. OlfitirovfJ {Gr. ^ 
Horn. Myth. ) A king of Thebes, the 
son of Laius and Jocasta. He solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx, unwittingly 
killed his own &ther and married nis 



mother, who bore him four children. 
When the incest was discovered, 
Jocasta hung herself, and Glidipuf 
went mad, and put out his own eyes. 
See SPHiy.x. 

(E'netls. [Gr. oli^cw.] ( Gr. 4- Rom. 
Mytli.) A kingof Calydon,in iEtolia, 
and the father of Meleager, Tydew, 
Dejanira, &c. See M£lj<:agek. 

(E-no'ne. [Gr. OiKwnj.] ( Gr. 4- Rom. 
MytJi.) A Phrygian nymph beloved 
and married by Paris, who afterward 
deserted her for Helen. Tennyson 
has chosen (Enone as the subject of 
one of his minor poems. See Fabis. 

(E-no'pi-i>n. [Gr. oii^iriMi'.l ( Gr. 4 
Bom. MyOi.) A king of Cnios, and 
the father of Merope. The giant 
Orion was a suitor for the hand of 
Merope, but, as CEnopion constantly 
deferred their marriage, Orion once, 
when intoxicated, offered her vio- 
lence. For this CEnopion blinded 
him, while asleep, and expelled him 
from the island. He afterward re< 
covered his sight, and returned to 
Chios seeking revenge ; but CEnopion 
was not to be found, his friends bav> 
ing concealed him. See Orion. 

O'gier le Danois (lu di'nft'). [It 
Uygtro^ O^aero, Ogyieri^ Lat. Vgt- 
riut.'] The hero of an ancient French 
romance, whose story is probablv a 
contribution from the stores of iCor- 
man tradition, Holger, or Olger, 
Danske being the national hero of 
Denmark. lie figures in Ariosto'i 
" Orlando Furioso," and other ro- 
mantic tales and poems. 

tST " According to some authorities, 
his surname was bestowed on him be- 
cause he came fh>m Denmarle ; others say 
that he took it after having ronqaered 
that country ; while others again . . . 
say that Ogier was a Saracen who turned 
Christian, and an they wrote to him fhmi 
home, 7V es damn^ [You are damned], 
for having changed hto religion, tfaie 
French barons called him in Jest, Ogier 
Damn6^ and he himself insii*ted on 
being so called, when he was chris- 
tened. This surname agrees with the 
assertion that he was condemned by 
Charlemagne.'^ PanizT^i. Keightley ad- 
vances the opinion that Ogier is the Helri 
of the Edda, and in this view Panini 
himself concurs. 
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Iiord (o'gl-b!). A Ruper- 
peer who aftects ga yety and 
'S of youth, but ik withal 
ted and benevolent; a char- 
le conied}' of the " (Jlandes- 
iaofe," by Garrick and the 
nan. 

John (or Johnny (}rdat). 
rhich occurs in the phrase 
TGroal's House," used to 

an ancient building for- 
lated on Duncansby Head, 
le for being the most north- 
t in Great Britain. John 
or Groot, and his brothers, 
'inallv from Holland, and 
to have settled here about 
:cording to tradition, the 
A of an octagonal shape, 

room with eight windows 

doors, to admit eight mem- 

e family, the heads of eight 

branches of it, to prevent 

rels for precedence at table. 

a previous occasion had 

proved fatal. Each came 

is contrivance, at his own 

I all sat at an octagonal 

vvhich, of course, there was 

•lace, or head. 

1 n' Cake» and brither Scots, 

fnklrk to John o' OroaC$t 

I hole in a* vour coata, 

■edeye tent it: 

.mans you takin' notes, 

ad, nlth, he '11 prent it. Burnt. 

[Gr. 'Qyvyia.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
in island in the Mediter- 
r, according to some, in the 
stem Ocean ; the abode of 

It presented such a scene 
I beauty as charmed even 

one of the dwellers on 
See Calypso. 

A nickname given to John 
rd Kldon (1751-1838), lord 
r of England for twenty five 
[e was so very cautious of 
C a hasty judgment, that he 
cpressed his doubts, and was 
ed to take all the papers 
cated cases home with him 
!nt bags; hence the name. 
^ to another account, he was 

fmm the large and richly 
red bag in which the great 
ngland is carried — or sup- 



posed to be carried — before the lord 

chancellor when he proceeds to take 

his seat on the judicial bench or on 

the woolsack. 

Tou found them all in good saror? How 
does Old Bagn look ? And the worth v Doctor 
ri>onl SfllrauuthJ? I hope veare i>it liti^htly on 
that lofty fabric JVWteK A»U/ro»iana. 

Old Bendy. A cant name for the 
Devil. 

Old Bo'ftj^. [Probably a corruption 

of Boffu^ the Slavonic name of the 

Deity.] A nursery ghost or demon, 

whose name, like that of Lilith, was 

formerly used to frighten children. 

[Written also Bogey.] 

This man . . . ha> a friendly heart (al- 
though Honie wiseacres have painted him as 
black as Bogey), and you may trust what he 
ssiys. ITiackeraif. 

Old'buok, Jonathan. A whimsical 
virtuoso, who gives name to Scott's 
novel of " The Antiquary." He is 
devoted to the study and accumu- 
lation of old coins and medals, and 
indeed every kind of Roman relics, 
and is sarcastic, irritable, and, from 
early disappointment in love, a misog- 
ynist, but humorous, kind-hearted, 
and faithful to his friends. [Called 
also Monkbai-ns.] 

49* ** The chaiHcter of Jonathan Old- 
buck, in the * Antiquary,' was partly 
founded on an old friend of my youth . . . , 
but I thought 1 had so completely dis- 
giiiMd the likenera, that it could not 
be recognised by any one now alive. I 
was mi:«taken. . . . The reader is not 
to 8uppo!(e, however, that my late re- 
spected fHend resembled Mr. Oldbuck, 
either in his pedigree, or the history 
imputed to the ideal personage. ... An 
excellent temper, with a slight degree of 
subacid humor ; learning, wit, and droll- 
ery, the more poignant that they were a 
little marked by the peculiarities of an 
old bachelor; a soundness of thought, 
rendered more forcible by an occasional 
quaintness of expression, — were, I con- 
ceive, the only qualities in which the 
creature of my imagination re!*embled 
my benevolent and excellent old friend." 

Sir W. Srott. 

TTow much grood might we have done, if wo 
hail had the liK>king-over and methodizing of 
the chaos in which Mr. OJdbvck found tuni- 
solf just nt the moment, »o agonizing to the 
author, when he knows that the patience of 
hifl victim in ooxing away, and fbars it will be 
qiiite gone before he can lay his hand on the 
charm which is to fix him a hopeless listener I 

Notes and Queries. 
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Old Bullion. A sobrianet conferred 
on Colonel Thomas Hart Benton 
(1782-1858), a distinguished Amer- 
ican statesman, on account of his ad- 
vocacy of a gold and silver currency 
as the true remedy for the financial 
embarrassments in* which the* United 
States were involved, after the expi- 
ration of the charter of the national 
bank, and as the only proper medium 
for government disbursements and 
receipts. 

Old Clootie. See Auld Clootie. 

Old Colony. A name popularly given 
to that portion of Massachusetts in- 
cluded within the original limits of 
the Plymouth colony, which was 
formed* at an earlier date than the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay. In 
1692, the two colonies were united in 
one province, bearing the name of 
the latter, and, at tlie formation of 
the Federal Union, became the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Old Country. A term usually applied, 
in the United States^ to the British 
Isles ; sometimes restncted to Ireland. 

Old Dessauer (des-sftd'er). A so- 
briquet given to Leopold, prince of 
Anhalt- Dessau (1G76-1747), distin- 
guished as the creator of the Prussian 
army. See Mentor. 

Old Dominion. A popular name for 
the State of Virginia. The origin of 
tliis term has been differently ac- 
counted for by different writers. The 
following explanation is the most 
plausible of ail, and is probably the 
true one. 

49" '' In Captain John Smitb's * His- 
tory of VU-ginia,' edition of 1629, there is 
a map of the dettlements of Yirgioia, 
which, at that time, included New Eng- 
land, lui well as every other part of the 
British settlements in America. He there 
ealls our present Virginia ' Oidd Virginia,* 

— the word old being so spelt at that time, 

— in contradistinction to the New Eng- 
land colony, which is called * New Vir- 
ginia.' Here, then, we have the word 
* ould,' the distinctive word of the title. 
Now, we know, that, from the settlement 
of the colony to the Revolution, every act 
of parliament, every letter of the king to 
the governor, always designated Virginia 
as the ' Colony and Dominion ' of Vir- 
ginia. Here is found the other word; 



and the change In commoti fati^ ftw 
* Ould Vh^nia ' to * Old Dominion ' wu 
easy, imperceptible, aud almost inerita. 
ble." Historical Magazine^ in. 819. 

What means the Old Dominion t Hatb ibi 

fbr>(ut Uit: day 
When o'er lier conquered ▼aileys iwepl tbt 

Briton's steel array ? WMttkr. 

Old Ddu'ro (9). A sobriquet conferred 
upon the Duke of Welliugttm, on 
account of his pasaage of the Douro, 
May 11, 1809, by which he surprised 
Marshal Soult, and put him to tlight. 

Old Ebony. See Ebony. 

Old Fox. [Fr. Le Vteux Rettard.] A 
nickname given to Marshal Soult 
(1769-1851 ), by the soldiers under his 
command, on account of his remark^' 
ble strategic abilities and fertility of 
resources. 

Old Gentleman. In 8ome parts of 
EngUnd, a familiar name of the 
Devil. 

Old Glory. A name popularly given, 
in the United States, to the national 
flag, — " the 8tar-.spangled banner." 

Old Gk>bbo. See Gobbo, Old. 

Old (Crimes. The subject of a popular 
ballad by Albert G. Greene (b. 1802). 
an American poet The name seems 
to have originated with Crabbe. It 
is the title of one of his metrical 
tales. 

Old Ghroff. A nickname given by the 
sailors in the British navy to Admiral 
Edward Vernon (1684- f 757), on ac- 
count of his wearing a grogram cloak 
in foul weather. They afterAvard 
transferred the abbreviated term ffn^jj 
to a mixture of rum, gin, or othef 
spirituous Uquor, with water. — a 
kind of beverage first introduced by 
the admiral on board ship. 

Old Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. [Called also Lord ffarry.] 

49* It has been sui^gested ('' Notes and 
Queries." xU. 229) that tliia appellatioii 
comes llrom the ScaodinaTian Hon or 
Herra (equiTalent to the Qerman Hen), 
names of Odin, who came in time (like th« 
other deities of the Northern mythologv) 
to be degraded from his rank of a god to 
that of a fiend or eril spirit. Accordinit 
to Henley, the hirsute honors of the Satao 
of the ancient religious stage proeurrd 
him the name *' Old Hairy ,^' comiptsd 
Into " Old Harry." 
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books and ewa.vt. inlended specially 
for the young, which have enjoyed M 
extensive pupularitj. 
Old Hunkora. A nicknune applied 



the Democratic party in tiie I'nited 
Statei, and evpcciallr in the Srate of 
New Yorii. It is said lo have iieen 
inlended to indicate that Ihoxe to 
whom it was fpven bad an appetite 
for B large " hunlc " of the rpuik 
Old IroDiidai. A title populariv con- 
ferred upon the United Sintea ^rJKiite 
"Constitution," which wan launched 
•t Bodton, Sept. 30, 1T9T, and it Mil] 
(ISGai in Ihp seri-ice. She became 
greatly celebrated on >rrj>unt of the 

Wdraent of Tripoli, in ISm. and for 
the gallantry difpluverl by her otKcen 
and men during ihe War of 1813. 

DiiuniinitliK [Jolr.lBia, '"" ' 



'0 In I 



milt. 



of the Hs. Thangh to nften hi fcatttn. no 

luw. howeier, ni"r pertiapi' lwei|,lainnl 
Tliey mm prlnrlpoll; frrm Nfw Kng- 



Old Iiady of ThreadneedlB Street. 
A cant name in l^iidon for the !Jink 

Thre^nee'dle Sirwt " " "* "" 
Old Man doquent. An expression 
made use of by Milton, iu hU tenth 
sonnel, iu allusion lo liM>rrate», and 
VBty generally applied, in America, 
toJohnQuincy Adams (1767-1848), 
Bixlh president of the United Statea. 



Old Han of the MouDtain. [Arab. 
ShiiUi-aUM.] 1. An EaBtem ti- 
tan Ben-»abbah-e]-Honiairi, who 
fbundeil a formidable dynaMy in 



rchrefofa reel of the Mohammedans 



■Blacqu 



id the I 



the mountain Ikstnewea of Sviia, 
The name was also given lo his seven 
■ucccssors. At the cbse of the Iwe11\h 
century, the Mongols put an end to 
the dynasty. 

a, A name populariv (t. 
United Slates, la a remarkable m 
ural formation on Prolile Mountain, 
oneofthemountainsortheFranconia 
range, in Sew Hampshire. It con- 
siUs of a projecting rock, elevated 
■boHl 1000 feet above the plam.and. 
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Sailor, in his fifth voyage. He man- 
aged to t'a!(t«n himnelfupon the nhuul- 
ders of Sindbad so tinnly that he could 
not be dislodj^ed by the utmoj't eti'orts 
of his unfortunate* victim ; but, after 
carryinj' him about for a long time, 
Sindbad at last succeeded in intoxi- 
cating him, and effected his escape. 
See Sindbad the Sailor. 

He h'151 powcra of boring beyond ten of the 
dulleiit of all pojwlble doctor*, — tttuck like a 
limpet to a rock, — a perfect double of the Old 
Man o'thr Sea, whom I Uke to have been th© 
greatest bore on record. Sir W. Scott. 

It is quite cruel that a poet cannot wander 
through his re^^ionsof enchantment, without 
having a critic for ever, Uke the Olii Man of 
the Seti^ upon his back. T. Moore. 

In the life of Friedrich Wllhelm there U 
now to be discovered as little of human inter- 
est or pathos as could well be imairined of any 
life so near our own times. He is a hurrible 
Otd Man of the Sea for our Sindbad to carry. 

Chritt. Examiner. 

Old Mortality. A character and the 
title of a novel bv Sir Walter Scott. 
The name is said to have been a 
sobriquet popularly conferred upon 
one Kobert Paterson, the traditions 
concerning whom are related in the 
story, and who is described as a re- 
ligious itinerant of the latter half of 
the last century, frequenting country 
church-yards, and the graves of the 
Covenanters, in the south of Scot- 
land, and whose occupation consisted 
in clearing the moss fn)m the gray 
tombstones, renewing with his chisel 
the half-defaced inscriptions, and re- 
pairing the emblems of death with 
which the monuments were adorned. 

Even Capeflgue — whose business U to be- 
little ail that is truly Kreat, and especially to 
efface those nanies'wTiich arc associateil with 
human liberty, while, like another Old Mor- 
talitff, he furbiiihes the timb^tones of royal 
mistrcKSOM — i* vet constraine<l to boar witnV»s 
to the iKipulariiy and influence which Frank- 
lin achieved. Charles Sumner. 

Old Niok. A vulgar and ancient 
name for the Devil, derived from that 
of the Neck, or Nikr, a dangerous 
water-demon of the Scandinavian 
popular mythology. "The British 
sailor," says Scott, " who fears noth- 
ing else, confesses his terrors for this 
terrible being, and believes him the 
author of almost all the various 
calamities to which the precarious 
life of a seaman is so continually 
exposed." Butler, the author of 
" Hudibras," erroneously derives the 



term from the name of NicoI5 Mic- 
chiavelU. 

Old Noll. An epithet contemptuouslr 

applied to Oliver Cromwell by hu 

contemporaries. 

Nav, Old yoU^ whose bone* were do; op 
and nuug in chains here at home, turn nut be, 
too gut to be a very respectable jprini bronie- 
ttgure, of whom LoKlaiid aeems proud rather 
than otherwise / Carlgk. 

Old North State. A popular desig- 
nation of the State of North Carolio^ 
Old One. See Auld Anb. 

Old Publio Functionary. A sobri- 
quet sometimes given to James Bu- 
chanan, fifteenth president of tlM 
United States. He first applied the 
expression to himself, in his Annual 
Message to congress in the year 
1859. Sometimes humorously ab- 
breviated O. P. F. 

49* *'Thi8 advice proeeeds from the 
heart of an old pttbiie functionary ^ whOM 
serrice commenced in the last genera- 
tion, aniODR the wise and connerTatiTv 
statesmen of that day, now nearly all 
passed awaj, and whoee first and dearest 
earthly wish is to leave his country tran- 
quil, proeperous, united, and powerful. ^' 

James SiteManan. 

Old Put. A nickname given, bv the 
soldiers under his command, to fsrael 
Putnam (1718-1790), a major-general 
in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Old Bd^irley. A nickname given to 

Charles 11^ who was famous for his 

amours. Old Rowley was a famous 

stallion in his majesty's stud. 

Moving back towarda her couch, [ahel 
asked, "Who la there?" "OW Botclei/him- 
■elf, madam,'* said the king, entering the 
apirtmeut with hia uaual air of eaay com- 
poaurc. Sir W. Scott. 

Old Soratch. A Jocular and ancient 
term for the Dev!l, supposed to be a 
corruption of Skrattt^ Sdtrat^ or 
Schrntz^ a demon of the old North- 
em mythology. 

Old Stars. A sobriquet ^ven by the 
men of his command to General 
Ormsby McKnight Mitchel (1810- 
1832), of the American army, on ac- 
count of his distinguished reputation 
and attainments as an astronomer. 

Oldatyle, Jonathan. A nom deplume 
of Washington Irving, under which 
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be contributed, in 1802, to the 
*' MorniDg Chronicle," a democratic 
journal ot New York city. 

Old 'WsLgon. A sobriquet oden given, 
in America, to tbe trigate " Lnitea 
States','* which was launched at Phil- 
adelphia in 1797, and was afterward 
rebuilt on the original model. She 
^t her nickname, previou.sly to ttie 
War of 1812, from her dull sailing 
qualities, which were subsequently 
very much improved. 

Old World. A name popularly given 
to the Eastern Hemisphere atler the 
discovery of America in 1492. 

Oll-fftunt, NVel. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel, " The Fortunes 
of Nigel." [Otherwise called Lord 
Glenvarlock.'\ 

Oliznpia (o-l^m^pe-ft). The ladv-love 
and wife of Bireno, in Ariosto's 
"Orlando Furioso;" represented as 
equally uncompromising in her love 
and in her hate. 

Olindo (o-lenMo). The hero of a 
celebrated episode in Tasso's epic 
poem, "Jerusalem Delivered." See 

SOFRONIA. 

Oliver. \lt. Olivier i^ Olinero^ Uliviero^ 
UUviert.] 1. One of the Twelve 
Peers of Charlemagne. See Row- 
land. [Written also Olivier.] 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shakespeare's " As You Like It." 

O-liv'i-^ A rich countess, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night." 

011$-pod, Comet. A whimsical 
apothecary, in Colman's " Poor Gen- 
tleman," who is &Uo a comet in the 
Association Corps of Cavalry. He 
is noted for " his jumble of physic 
and shooting." 

O-lyxn'pas. [Gr. 'OAv^iro?.] A moun- 
tain about 6000 feet high, between 
Macedonia and Thessaly, on the sum- 
mit of which Vulcan was fabled to 
have built a walled town as a resi- 
dence for Jupiter and the other heav- 
enly god.«*, and a convenient place 
of aHyembly for the gods who awelt 
on the earth and in the sea. 

Omnibus Bill. A name popularly 
given, in America, to a compromise 



act originally introduced in the sen- 
ate or Uie Lnited States by Henry 
Claj', on the 2Jth of January*, 1850. 
tirom the circumstance that several 
measuies, entii-etv distinct in their 
object, were embodied in one bill. 
I'he most important stipulations of 
this act were those providing lor the 
admission ofCalitoniia intoliie Union 
as a State with its anti-slavery con- 
stitution, for the admission of Utah 
and New Mexico as Territories with 
no mention of slavery, lor the al)oli- 
tion of the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia, and for the more certain 
rendition of fugitive slaves. The bill 
did not become a law in the form in 
which it was first presented, but the 
object aimed at by Mr. Clay was ac- 
complished by the passage of separate 
acts. 

Om'ph$-le. [Gr. 'Ofj^aXii.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A queen of Lydia to 
whom Hercules was sold for three 
years for murdering Iphitus. The 
hero fell in love with her, and for a 
time led an effeminate life in her so- 
ciety, spinning wool, and wearing 
the garments of a woman, while Om- 
phale donned his lion's skin. 

Only, The. [Ger. Der Einzige.'] A 
title affectionately applied by the 
Germans to their admired poet and 
romancist, Jean Paul Friedrich Rich- 
ter (1763-1825), on account of the 
unique character of his writings and 
genius. 

49-^ " Not without reason have his 
panegyrists named him Jean Paul der 
Kinzige, ^ Jean Paul the Only : ' in one 
sense or the other, either us praise or 
censure, hl« critirs attK> inuKt ailopt t'da 
epithet ; for surely, in the whole circle of 
literature we look in vain for his par- 
allel." Carlyle. 

Only Aretino, The. See Aretino, 
The Only. 

0-pheli-& {or o-feePytt). The heroine 
of Shakespeare's tragedy of " Mam- 
let." iShe is beloved by f lamlet, who, 
during his real or assumed madness, 
treats her with undeserved and angry 
violence, and who afterward, in a lit 
of inconsiderate rashness, kills her 
father, the old Polnniiis, In- mistake. 
The terrible shock given to her mind 
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by these events completely shatters 
h«jr intellect, and she comes to her 
death by accidental drowning. 

O. P. Riot. [That is, Old Prices Riot.] 
The common designation of a popular 
disturbance whieli took place at tlie 
opening of the new Covenl-Garden 
iVater in London, on the 17th of 
September, 1809, and which grew out 
of an advance in tlie rates of admis- 
sion. The play was " Macbeth," and, 
from the rising of the curtain until 
its fall, not a single word from the 
stage could be heard in any part of 
the house. The concurrence of the 
whole audience — many of them being 
persons well known and of some con- 
sideration in the city — gave a furi- 
ous and determined party in the pit 
courage to proceed, and great damage 
was done in pit, boxes, and galleries. 
For many nights in succession, the 
audience, too strong to be controlled, 
continued their demand, and renewed 
their depredations, while the mana- 
gers seemed, on their part, resolved 
not to give way; but in the end they 
yielded. This contest, which had 
continued for nearly three months, 
was terminated on the 10th of De- 
cember. 

Ops. ( Gr, if Rom. Afyth.) A goddess 
of plentv, fertility, and power, the 
wife of Saturn, and the patroness of 
husbandry ; identical with Cybtle^ or 
jRhea. 

OpUo, Oliver. A pseudonym adopted 
by William T. Aaams, an American 
writer of juvenile works. 

Oracle, Sir. A name which occurs in 
Shakespeare's *' Merchant of Venice " ! 
(a. i., sc. 1), in the expre>*8ion, — 

" I am Sir Orncle, 
And, when I ope my lips, l«t no dog bark." 

In the first folio, the words are, " I 
am, sir, an Oracle," which is proba- 
bly the true reading. 

Well, Sir Oracle, you that have laid «o 
manv •chemtrs U* i»upplant thi« Rlic-wolf of 
Oaul, where are ail your contrivances now? 

Sir n: Scott. 

Mouthy g«ntlcTn«n arc all Sir Oracles; and 
vhcrp they are, no dog« must bark uor vinjcts 
be cricsd. Sola, 

Oracle of the Holy Bottle. See 
Holy BorrLE, Oracle of the. 



Oranee-PeeL A nickname given br 
the Irish to Sir Kobert Peei (178^ 
1850), at the time of his hoJding tbt 
ottice of Chief i>ecretary tor Ireland 
(181:2-1818), on account of the Btrva^ 
anti-Caiholic spirit which he dis- 
played, and which was characleristic 
of the Protestant ai^sociation, cjiJied 
—after William III., Prince of OraDire 
— the ''Orange Society." In im 
however, — his opinions on this sub- 
ject having, in the mean time, under- 
gone a great change, — he actually 
introduced into the house of commoiu 
a ** Relief Bill," or *' Emancipatioo 
Act" (10 Geo. IV. c. 7), praating 
certain political privileges to the Bo- 
man Catholics. 

Orator Henley. The name by which 
John Henle^r (1692-1766), a cele- 
brated English lecturer, is generallr 
known and referred to. He delivered 
lectures or orations on theolog\'. poli- 
tics, fashions, and matters in genrr- 
al, during a period of nearly thirty 
years, and was one of the celebrities 
of London. Pope calls him tli« 
" zany of his age ; " and Hogarth has 
introduced him into many of his hu- 
morous delineations. 

Or'cua. {Ram. Mtftk.) The lower 
world, the abode of the dead; al."^, 
the god of the lower world, Pluto; 
sometimes used by the poets as a 
name of Death. 

Orderley, John. See Auolet, Joh5. 

Ordinance of 1787. {Amer. BuiA 
An act of congress for the govern- 
ment of "the territory north-west of 
the Ohio River." Article 6 was as 
follows: " There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than as 
in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided always, that, any 
person escaping into the same, fit»m 
whom labor or service is lawtiilly 
claimed in any one of the original 
States, such fugitive may be lawful- 
ly reclaimed, and conveyed to the 
pcrsim claiming his or her labor or 
service as aforesaid." 

O're-^d? (9). [Lat. Orecwfea, Gr. 'Opci- 
o5cs.] {Gr.if iU*m. Myth.) NymjAs 
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itains, and Attendants on 

rivate Mflea. A pseu- 
Jolonel Charles G. Hal- 
which he has published 
songs and speeches, pro- 
production of an Irish 
le ibrty-seventh regiment 
k volunteers. 

[Gr. 'Op4tmj^,] (Gr. tf 
The son of Agamemnon 
lestra, and the constant 
lades. Having slain his 
her paramour ^gisthus, 
" had murdered his father, 
mad, and fled from land 
ily endeavoring to avoid 
who pursued and tor- 
1. His sufferings were 
ubject for representation 
^c poets of Greece. See 

gol'yo). [It, pride, arro- 
le name of a giant, in 
Faery Queen," who de- 
d-cross Km'ght in single 
imprisons him in a dun- 
castle. 

n', 62). A brother-in-law 
of Tartuffe, in Moliere*s 
be latter name. 

dog can be more happily 
n the credulity of the hon- 
il bis more doting mother ; 
ich we sometimes witness, 
!ept by the eTiJcnce of the 
^hting every inch of in^und 
' Hallam. 

1. In the romance of 
» Gaul," a daughter of 
imaginarv king o\' Kng- 
9 beloved Ly Amadis, and 
d as the fairest, gentlest, 
able, courteous, and faith- 
n the world. 

ia»t sung how he of Oftul, 
wlis ihi fimed in ball, 
a foiled in fieht 
tniancer'ii felon might 

Sir W. SeoU. 

ame was also given, in 
iueen Elizabeth, in a se*^ 
s published in IGOl, to 
r Deauty and chastity at 

onson applied the name 



to Anne, qneen of James I., quasi 
Oritns Antm. 

Oriande (o're-ond', 62). A fairy cel- 
ebrated in the French romances of 
chivairv. 

0-rin'd$, The Matchless, or The 
Inooniparable. A poetical namo 
given to Mrs. Katharine Phillips 
(103 1-1604), a distinguished poetess 
of the period of the Restoration, 
highl^"^ piopular among her contem' 
poranes. 

It never did to pages wore 

For gay romaunt belong: 
It never dedicate did move. 
Am Sachariiicu, untu love, — 

OrinddL, unto tone. 

Mn. E' B. Bt'VWHViQ, 

O-ri'i^n. [Gr. 'Optcav.] ( Gr. cf Rom, 
Mt/tfi.) A mighty giant and hunt- 
er, famous for his l)eauty. He was 
blinded by CEnopion for ravishing 
Merope, and expelled from Chios; 
but, W following the sound of a 
Cyclops' hammer, he reached Lem- 
nos, where he found Vulcan, who 
gave him Cedalion as a guide to the 
abode of the sun. Proceeding to the 
east, — as he had been commanded 
to do bv an oracle, — and exposing 
his eyeballs to the rays of the ris- 
ing sun, he recovered his lost sight. 
Orion was slain by Diana, or, as 
some say, by Jupiter, and placed 
among the stars, where he forms the 
most splendid of all the constella- 
tions, appearing as a giant wearing a 
lion's skm and a girdle, and wieldmg 
a club. See (Enopion. 

Down fbll the red skin of the lion 
Into the river at his feet; 
Ilia mi;;ht3' club no longer beat 
The forehead of the Bull; but he 
Reeled as of v ore ben id e the Ben 

When, blinded by (Enopion, 
He Boueht the blncksmith at his forge. 
And, ctlmbinK up the narrow gorge, 

Fixed hi)) blank eyo8 upon the aun. 
Lonafellou}, The Occultation qjT Orion. 

6r1-thy'i.| (20). [Gr. 'Opec^ta.l 
(Gr. 4 Rom. Myth.) A daughter of 
Erechtheus, beloved by Boreas, who 
carried her off as she was wandering 
near the river Ilissus. See Bokk<\s. 

Or-lan'do. [Otherwise called i^o/rtiw/.] 

1. The name of a so-called nephew 

of Charlemagne, and the hero of the 

romantic tales and poems founded on 

the adventures of Charlemagne and 
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his paladins, as Pulci's "Morj^ante 
Maggiore," Boiardo's "Orlando In- 
naiiiorato," and Ariosto's "Orlando 
Furioso." He is the model of a true 
knight, — single - minded, generous, 
compa.ssionate, and valiant. His 
deaih is courageous and pious: he 
thinks of the grief of his wife Alda- 
bella, and the mourning of Charle- 
magne, and after recommending them 
to God, he embraces his famous sword 
Durandal, pressing it to his he^irt, 
and, comforted by an angel, fixes his 
eyes on heaven and expires. Many 
wonderful stories are told of his mag- 
ical horn, called Olivant, which he 
won from a giant named Jatmund, 
or Jasmandus, and which was origi- 
nally the property of Alexander the 
Great. It was of ivory, of immense 
size, — bigger than a massy beam, 
Cervantes says, — and endowed with 
such marvelous power that it might be 
heard to a distance of twenty miles. 
See Marsiolio, Roland, and Du- 

BANDAL. 

49> B(^ardo took for his subject the 
febulous wars of Cbarlemi^ne sgainst 
the Saracens, the theme of many an old 
legend and romance ; but he placed the 
scene In France, and under the walls of 
Paris, which he represents as besieged 
by two hosts of inflJel*, one under the 
command of Agniuiante, emperor of Af- 
rica, and the other led by Oradasso, king 
of Sericana. lie adopted Orlando — the 
Roland of the French romances — for his 
hero ; but, while others had represented 
him as the champion of Chrintendom, 
passionless and abore foiilty, Bojardo 
makes him fall in lore with Angelicn, a 
fiuKinating coquette, who had come all 
the way from farthest Asia to sow dissen- 
■ion among tlie Christians. Ariosto took 
up the subject as left to him by Bojardo, 
and making Angi-licafall in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful squire, 
he represents Orlando as driven mad by 
jealousy and indignation ; he continues 
in this state during the greater part of 
the poem, committing a thousand ab- 
surdities, until he ia restored to reason 
by Astolfo, who brings back his wits in 
a phial from the moon. 

Like that mirror of kniphtly virtue, the re- 
nowned paladin Orlnrulo, he was more nnx- 
iouH to ilo f^Tvvii nctionA than to talk of them 
after they were dune. W. Irt'utg. 

The clangror of hi* trurapet, like that of the 
iTory horn of the renowned fMiUidin Orlanrln, 
when expiring on the gloriou* field of Ron- 



cesrallea, rang; fkr and wide thnniidi Iki 
country, alarming the neigh t>on rouud,«iM 
hurrieu in uuazemeut to tli« auuC 

W. brm^ 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de hois, I 
in Shakespeare's come4v of "As 
You Like It," 

Or'miisd, or Or^o-xna^'ddf. [OM 
Per. aliuro-mazdiid^ tiie spiritual being 
who is the creator of all things] 
{Ptv. Mytli.) The name of the su- 
preme deity of the ancient Persisnss 
and of their descendants, the Par>ee$ 
and Guebers. Ue is an embodiment 
of the principle of good, and wt» 
created by the will of the great eternal 
spirit, Zervan-Akharana, simultane- 
ously with Ahrimanf the principle ^ 
evil, with whom he is in perpetual 
conflict. Ormuzd is the creator of 
the earth, sun, moon, and stars, to 
each of which he originally assigiied 
its proper place, and whose varioos 
movements he continues to regulate. 

t^ According to the PerKian mythi, 
the world — which is to last 12,000 jeart, 
during which the war between the good 
and the evil principle \» to go on incrnMnc 
— is at length to he consumed, the eTU 
principle exterminated, and a new workl 
created in its room, over which Ormusd 
Is to reign as the supreme and sole mon- 
arch. 

It teemed aa if thoae two [Pitt and Fpxl 
were the Ormtud and Ahriman of political 
nature. Carl»k. 

dr'o-dn-d&'t^Q. A prominent char- 
acter in La Calprenede's romance, 
" Cassandra." He is the only son of 
a great king of Scythia, ana falls in 
love with tne fair Statira, widow of 
Alexander the Great, and daughter 
of Darius. After many adventures, 
full of difficulty and danger, he wins 
her hand. 

I looked upon myaelf aa a princcaa In aon« 
region of romance, who, being delivered from 
the power of a brutal giant or aatjr by a 
generous O/'oon^/o/eJi. waa bound in Kratitude. 
an well an led by inclination, to yield up my 
affection to him without reaerre. SmoUed. 

It waa the lore of Amadla and Oriana^of 
Oroondatea i^nd Statira; that love which re- 
quired a aacrificc of every wiah, hope, and 
ftellng unconnected with itaelf. Sir W. Seott. 

A creature no well educated, aaid the Duke, 
with the aensc nhe is snld to po«te«», would, 
rustic aH (the ia, laugh at the aaaumed rants oi 
Oroondate*. Sir W. ScoU. 

Or'phetls. [Gr. 'Op4»«v«.] {Gr. 4 
Bom. Myth.) A famous Argonaut, 
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1 music was so wonder- 

uld make even trees and 

him. He was the hus- 

dice ; after her death, he 

lower world to recover 

armed Plato and I'roser- 

! music ot his lyre that 

id to let her go, provided 

look behind him until 

1 the upper regions ; but 

s promise, and looked 

Eurjdice was following, 

lished from his sight in- 

)r ever. 

^n, that thr power 
the Doul offfrphevM ling 
warbled to the strine, 
I down Pluto's cheek, 
grant what love did seek. 

JfOton. 

Highwaymen. A ti- 
given to the poet Gay 
in account of his " Beg- 
' a famous play, which. 
Sir John Fielding, was 
nted '* without creating 
number of thieves." 



ke of nivria, in Shake- 
elfth Night." 

I. [Fr. ourson, a little 
bear, from Lat. unvsy 
le of the heroes in the 
of " Valentine and Or- 
, who, being adopted by 
up with bearish quall- 

iLENTINE. 

pper rojal genUemen of the 
iry, what was to be done with 
ra Idng Laa Frederick William 

Carlyle. 

of her fellow- countrrmen, 
sry word, avow themtelrca to 

> the higli principles on which 
r, a nation, into life, as any 
islative halls. Dickens. 

I. The hero of Miss 
rel of "Evelina," and 
nd devoted lover of that 
rhom he finally marries. 

le, Bashleigh (-11). 

[GH. 

am. The title of a poem 
d the name of its hero, 
), riding home very late 
ik from Ayr, in a stormy 

> pass by the kirk of 
place reputed to be a 
it of the Devil and his 



friends and emissaries. On approach- 
ing the kirk, he perceived a light 
gleaming through the windows; but 
having got courageously drunk, he 
ventured on till he coiild look into 
tlie cdilice, when he taw a dance of 
witches merrily looting it round Iheir 
master, who was playing on the bag- 
pipe to them. Ihe dance grew po 
furious that they all titripped ihem- 
selves of their upper garments, and 
kept at it in their shifts. One " win- 
some wench " happening unluckily 
' to have a shift whicn was considera- 
bly too short to answer all the pur- 
poses of that useful article of dress, 
Tam was so tickled that he involun- 
tarily roared out, " Weeldone, Cutty- 
sark," [Well done. Short - Fmockj ; 
whereupon in an instant all w as dark, 
and Tam, recollecting himself, turned 
and spurred his " gray mare, Meg," 
to the top of her speed, chased by the 
whole fiendish crew. It is a current 
belief that witches, or any evil spirits, 
have no power to follow a poor wight 
any further than the miadle of the 
next running stream. Fortunately 
for Tam, the river Doon was near; 
for, notwithstanding the ppeed of his 
marc, by the time he bad gained the 
middle of the arch of the bridge, 
and consef|uently the middle of tne 
stream, the pursuing vengeful hags 
were so close at his heels that one 
of them, " Cutty -sark," actually 
sprang to seize him ; but it was too 
late, — nothing was on her side of 
the stream but the mare's tail, which 
immediately gave way at her infer- 
nal gripe, as if blasted by a stroke 
of lightning ; but the farmer was be- 
yond her reach. 

The number and nature of the **mofl«e8 and 
waters" wtilch he had to croM in hix pcre- 

Prlnation was fully stifflcicnt to . . . render 
is journey as toilijtomc and dancerous as 
Tcan (yShanter'M celebrated retreat from Ayr. 

Sir W. Scott. 

0-si'rifl(9). [Gr. •0<ript«.] (Myth.) X 
great Egj'ptian divinity, the god of 
the sun, and the source of life and 
fruittulness; regarded also as the god 
of the Nile. He was worshiped under 
the form of an ox. 

4®" In the befdnning. 0«\t18 Tc\gned 
over Egypt, and was greatly belcred •, but 
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hlfl enrloui brother Typhon formed a con- 
spiracy to get riil of him. MukioK lihand- 
some chesc of the exact diuenrtious of 
Osiris, be produced it .it a banquet at 
which OKiriit wa« pre.«eL{, and pnmii2>ed 
to giTe it to whouitfoever it would fit. All 
of the connpintons in turn lay down and 
tried it, but it suited none of them. At 
last Oftiris got into it. when Typhon 
closed the Lid, and threw the cheMt into 
the Nile. It no:tted down the river, and 
through the Tanaitic branch into the 
Mediterranean. The loss of the god was 
M>on discovered, and hin wife Inis imme- 
diately began to search for the body. At 
length she found it on the coast of Phoe- 
nicia, and took it back to Egypt, where 
•he deposited it in an unfrequented spot ; 
but Typhon discovered it, and cut it into 
fourteen pieces, disttributtng them among 
as many nomes, or dlMtricts. Isis was 
Ibrced to make another search, and suc- 
ceeded in finding thirt*«n of the pieces, 
but the remaining one had been eaten by 
the fishes of the Nile, and had to be re- 
placed by one of wood. Temples were ulti- 
mately raised wherever a limb of the god 
bad l>een found, and one of surpas'^ing 
magnificence at Philae, where the t)ody was 
finally placed. During all thu! time Ty- 

Shon had been undisputed monarch in 
^ypt, but he had not slain Horus, the 
son of Osiris and Isis, who had been con- 
cealed from hlii anger in the rity of Butis. 
When Uorus grew up and became strong, 
be left his concealment, proclaimed war 
upon his father's murderer, vanquished 
him in a series of battles, and finally 
■lew him, and threw hia carcass into 
Lake Sirbon. 

Nor li 0*iris teen 
In Memphian fcrove or (rreen. 
Trampling the unshowcred gnus with low- 
ingn loud: 
Nor can he be at rest 
Witliin his •acred chest; 
Naueht but profoundest hell can be his 
Ml road: 
In vain with timbreled anthems dark 
The table-fttoled lorceren bear hu worshiped 
ark. MiitoH. 

Os'riok. A courtier, in Shakespeare* s 
»» Hamlet." 



" Owrlck is a type of the enphuist, 
or affected courtier of Shakespeare^s thne, 
who was a hair-splitter in thought, and 
absurdly dainty and extravagant in ex- 



pression 



» 



H. G. White. 



Os's^. [Gr. '0<r<ra.] A hiph ninuiitain 
in Thes!4aly, near Pelion. The an- 
cients placM'd the abode of the (iiants 
and the Centaurs in the neijrhbor- 
hood of these two mountains, and 
they feigned that the Giants piled 



Ossa upon Pelion in their attempd 
to scale heaven. ■ 

08'84n (osh'Sn). A fabulous OltJe 
warrior poet mentioned in Er^ bd- 
lads and Highland traditionts awl 
chiefly known troin Macpherson* 
pretended " Poems of Os^ian." 

Oat-end' Manifesto. (Amtr. RitL] 
A name popularly i^iv-en in .Americi 
to a declaration liy .lames Buchanan, 
minister to England, John V. Ma^n, 
minister to France, and Pierre Souie, 
mini!«ter to Spain, that Cuba must be 
acquired by the United States, as not 
only necessary to the political power 
of the Union, but especially indis- 
pensable to the welfare and security 
of tlie slave - holding portion of it 
This declaration was in the fomtof 
a joint communication to the home 

ffovemment, and was dated at Aix- 
a-Chapelle on the 1 7th of October, 
1857, though a preliminary confer- 
ence of three davs' duration had been 
held at Ostend in Belgium. 

Os'wild. Steward to Goneril, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of " I-ear." 

O-thello. A Moor of Venice, in 
Shakespeare's play of the same name 
He marries De.sdeinona, the dauphier 
of a Venetian senator, and is I«l bv 
his ensign, lago, a consummate vil- 
lain, to distrust her fidelity and virtue, 
and finally to kill her; not, however, 
in jealousy, prrjjierlv speaking, but, 
as Colericfge says, ^* in a conviction 
forced upon him by the almost super- 
human art of lago, — such a convic- 
tion as any man would and wi< 
have entertained who had believed 
lago's honesty, as Othello did." 

Other One, The. [Fr. V Autre.] Ai 
allusive sobriquet given to Napoleon 
Bonaparte by his partisans in France 
during his banishment to Elba. See 
Violet, Corporal^ 

Ot'nit. A fabulous emperor of the 
Lombards who figures in one of the 
most pleasing poems in the old Gft- 
man ^' Heldenbnch." Bv the helf 
of the celebrated dwarf li^lberich (*« 
Oberon) he gains tlie daughter ot' 
the painim soldan of Syria for hia 
wife. 
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O'Triff'ft^r, Sir Luoiua. An honest, 
fortune-hunting Hibernian in Sheri- 
dan's comedy of '* The Kivals." He 
is noted for his love of fighting. 

As Sir Lucitu CfTHgijer •«5'<», there wm an 
air of Hucceas about Captain Cleveland, which 



waa mighty provoking. 



Sir W. Scott. 



Ot'u-el, Sir. A haughty and pre- 
sumptuous Saracen, nephew to the 
famous Ferragus, or Ferracute. He 
was miraculously converted from 
paganism to Christianity, and mar- 
ried the daughter of Charlemagne. 

Outls (ow'tis, or oo^tis). [Gr. ovrif, 
nobody, from ov, not, and ti«, any 
one.] An assumed name which 
Ulysses in the *' Odyssev," palms off 
as his real name upon Volyphemus, 
a Cyclops, whose single eye he de- 
stroys while the monster is stretched 
out on the ground in a drunken 
sleep. 

All now looked on him [Robespierre] with 
fear, and none dared hope at the KondH of the 
Dictator a better boon Uian that which is 

Sromised to OuUm^ tluit he should be the Inst 
evoured. Sir IF. Scott. 

Those feel it [poetry] moat, and write it t>eflt, 
who forget that it is a work of art: . . . who 
are too much frightened for ITlytseii in the 
cave of Polyphemus to care whether the pun 
about Ouiube good or bad. Jfocoiuay. 

Overdo, Justioe. A prominent and 

celebrated character in Ben Jonson's 

" Bartholomew F'air." 

** Your fHend. here," said Claverhouse to 
the veteran, coollv, " Is one of those scrupu- 
lous gentlemen wno. like the madman in the 
play, will not tie liiM cravat without the war- 
rant of Mr. Jiwf ice Overdo." Sir W. Scott. 

Overdone, Mistresa. A bawd, in 
Shakespeare's " Measure for Meas- 
ure." 

Overreach, Sir dile;. A famous 
character in Maasinger's comedy, " A 
New Way to pay Old Debts,'' in- 
tended to represent a real person, one 
Sir Giles MompessoUf a notorious 
usurer of the day, who was expelled 
the kingdom forhis misdeeds. Over- 
reach is a bold, unscrupulous op- 
pressor, greedy of wealth, intensely 
pa.<Hionatej and of inordinate pride 
and ambition. 

The son was proud, not of his fkther's feme, 
but of his father's money, and withal not 
generous, nor exactly extravagant, but u»ing 
money as power, — |x>wer thnt allowed him to 
insult an equal or to buy a hIhvp. In a word. 
his nickname at school was *• Sir (iilrg Orer- 
rtach.*' Sir E. BvUwtr Lytton. 



Ow'ain, Sir. An Irish knight of King 
Stephen's court, who is fabled to 
have entered and pa.«sed through St. 
Patrick's Furgatorv by way of per- 
forming ])enance for having lived a 
life of violence and rapine. The le- 
gend of the descent of Owain, com- 
posed by Henr^', an English Bene- 
dictine monk ot the abbey of Saltrey, 
in 1153, first made known to the 
world the story of the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick. 'See St. Patuick's 
Purgatory. 

Owle-slaas, Tyll. [Ger. TyU EuUn^ 
ipityti^ from eii/e, owl, tpiet/tl^ glass; 
hence, Fr. tspieuU^ waggish, origi- 
nally utespiet/le.] The hero of a 
*' Volksbuch," or German popular 
comic tale, often alluded to by va- 
rious old authors, which relates the 
freaks, pranks, drolleries, fortunes, 
and misfortunes, of a wandering me- 
chanic, said to have been bom in 
the villa|;e of Kneittingen, in Bruns- 
wick. The author of this work is 
supposed to have been Dr. Thomas 
Mumer (1475 — about 1530), a Fran- 
ciscan friar, and a prolific writer. 
Translations exist in English, French, 
Italian, and other languages. Our 
English version, entitled " The mer- 
n^e jeste of a man that was called 
HourU-tjiiiSy and of many marvevlous 
thinges and jestes that he did in his 
Me in Eastland," was ** Imprinted at 
London in Tamestreete, at the Vin- 
tre, in Three Craned Warfe, by Wyl- 
lyam Copland." Another edition, in 
a modified form, appeared in 1720. 
The excellent edition by Kenneth 
R. H. Mackenzie (London, 18G0), 
though in the main following the 
Low German original of 1519, is not 
a simple translation, but a collection 
or selection of Owle-glass stories made 
by a collation of several editions in 
tfie German, French, and Flemish 
languages, and including two or three 
tales wholly his own. [Written also 
Howie-glass, Owle-Spiegel, 
and Ulen-Spiegel.] 

IK5" *' ^e may sny that to few mortals 
hoM it been gjauffd to ear:i ouch a plac« 
in univur*i\l history m T> 11 Kulenspiejrel. 
Now, after Ave centurios, Tyll"» native 
Tillage is poiuted out witb pride to the 
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Faoifioation of Ghent. {Hitt.) The 
name ^ven to a compact entered iDto 
by the north and south provinces of 
the Netherlands to resist the tyranny 
of Spain. It was signed at Ghent, 
November 8, 1570. 

Pac'o-let. A dwarf in the old ro- 
mance of '* Valentine and Orson," 
**full of great sense and subtle in- 
genuity," who owned an enchanted 
steed, made of wood, which is often 
alluded to by early writers. The 
name of Pacolet was borrowed by 
Steele for his familiar spirit in the 
" Tatler." The French have a prov- 
erb, ** It is the horse of Pacolet; ' that 
is, it is one who goes extremely quick. 

Here la a letter, she said, . . . which . . . 
might, perhap*. never have reached your 
hand*, iiad it not fallen into the pottscMion of 
a certain PtMeokt.or enchanted dwarf, whom, 
like all diatreated dam»eli of romance, I re- 
tain in my lecret service. Sir W. Scott. 

Pac-to1u8. [Gr. noxrwAdf.] The an- 
cient name of a river of Lydia, Asia 
Minor, which was said to flow over 
golden sands. It is now the Bagou- 
Ty. See Midas. 

Pad'^l^n. (Hindu MjfOi.) The mi- 
der- world, the abode of departed 
spirits; thought to be of an octago- 
nal shape, and to have its eight gate- 
ways guarded by as many gods. 

P8B'6n. [Gr. nauu»'.] {Gr. if Rom, 
Mtfih.) The phvsician of the gods; 
the god of medicine; — used some- 
times as a surname of jEsctdapiua. 
See iEscuLAPics. [Written also 
Pee an.] 

Paffe, Anne. A young woman, in 
Shakespeare's "Slerry Wives of 
Windsor," in love with Fen ton. 



lir. A gentleman living at 
Windsor, in Shakespeare's **Merr>' 
Wives of Windsor;" distinguished 
for his uxoriousness. 



, Mrs. A gentlewoman, in Shake- 
speare's " Merrj' Wives of Windsor," 
with whom Sir John Falstaff is in 



love, and who joins with Mrs. Ford 
in a plot to dupe and disgrace him. 

Page, William. A school- boy in 
Shakespeare's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor;" a son of the Mr. Pago 
who figures in the same play. 

Painter of the G^raoes. A name 
applied by his contemporaries to An- 
drea Appiani (1754-1817). an Italian 
painter celebrated for his beautiful 
frescoes. 

Paix des Dames (pft dft dftm). See 
Ladies' Peace. 

Paix Fourr6e (pit foo'rft')* See 
Patched-up Peace. 

P^ls'm^n. [Gr. UaXaiiLuv,'] 1. {Gr, 
4- Rom. Afyth.) A sea-god friendly 
to the shipwrecked; — a surname of 
MeHcertts^ the son of Ino. See 
Melicertes. 

2. A shepherd in Virgil's third 
Eclogue. lie is chosen umpire in a 
musical contest between liamoetas 
and Menalcas, but, after hearing 
them, declares his inability to decide 
such an important controversy. 

Pal'^me'ddQ. [Gr. naAa^i^i}^.] 
( Gr. <f Rom. Mvlh.) A son of Nau- 
plius, king of Eubcea, and of Clym- 
ene. his wife. He was celebrated 
for nis inventive genius, and is said 
to have been the first who made 
measures, scales, dice, &c. Hence 
the name is sometimes used as an 
appellation of any ingenious man. 
When Ulysses, to avoid going to the 
Trojan war, feigned madness, and 
plowed up the sea-shore, sowing it 
with salt, Palamedes discovered the 
deception by placing Ulysses' son 
Telemachus in the way, which com- 
pelled him to turn the plow a^ide, 
that he might not hurt the boy. For 
this Ulysses hated and persecuted 
Palamedes, and at last caused his 
destruction; though, as to the way 
in which this was effected, accounts 
differ. 
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Pal'$-me'dd9, Sir. A gallant Sara- 
cen kui^ht, the unfortunate and de- 
ppairin^ adorer of Isolde, overcome 
in single combat by Sir Tristram, his 
Buccessful rival, who converted him 
to Christianity, had him baptized, 
and became his godfather. 

F&l'ft-m^n. A character in the 
*' Knight's Tale " in Chaucer's '' Can- 
terbury Tales." This ptwm is an im- 
itation of one by Boccaccio, entitled 
" Le Teseide." ' Dryden made a spir- 
ited version of Chaucer's poem, which 
he published under the name of " Pal- 
amon and Arcite." The plot turns 
upon the love of these two youths for 
a beautiful lady named Emilia. In 
the conclusion, Paiamon, af^er many 
troubles, obtains her; while Arcite, 
who had taken advantage of Pala- 
mon's friendship, is killed. 

Pale, The. (Irish Hut.) That por- 
tion of the kingdom of Ireland over 
which the English rule and English 
law were acknowledged after the in- 
vasion of 1 172. It may be considered, 
in a general way, as comprising the 
counties of Dublin, Meath, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, and Louth, though the 
Iimit8 of the district varied at dif- 
ferent times. According to Knight, 
it originally comprised all the eastern 
coast of Ireland from Dundnlk Bay 
to Waterford harbor, and extended 
Rome forty or fith' miles inland. It 
was so called because the conquerors, 
m fear of the half-subdued natives, 
" inclosed and i'm/>a/«'rf themselves, as 
it were, within certain lists and ter- 
ritories.'* [Called also The KnylUli 
Pale,] 

P^le'm^n. 1. A character in Fal- 
coner's " Shipwreck," in love with 
the daughter of Albert, the com- 
mander. 

2. The hero of an episode in 
Thomson's '* Seasons " ("Autumn "); 
represented as " the pride of swains," 
and the owner of harvest-fields, in 
which " the lovely voung Lavinia " 
coming to glean* f*alemon falls in 
love with her, and wooes and wins 
her. 

The compodttlon und htrmony of the work 

ISouthpy> " Thalnba'*l.«?<?o"i>nKlv, is much 
ike the pattern of that patchwork drapery 



tluU ii loinetiines to be met witii in the i 

lions of the induatrioua, where a blue dm 
overshadows a nhvll-liKh, and a gigrantM* bu»- 
terfly aecnu ready to swallow up TtMlcmoH and 
Lavinia. jfjrrg. 

Paid?. {Htm. Myth,) The tutelarf 
deity of shepherds, flocks, and cat- 
tle; worshiped with great solemnity 
among the Romans. 

Pomona lovea the orchard. 

And Liber lorca the vine- 
And Pale« love* the Htraw-huilt shed 

Warm with the breath of kine. 

Jfaoatteir. 

PWl-nu'rus. [Gr. noAiVowpo*.] The 
pilot of iEneaa, in Virgil's "JEneid," 
who fell asleep at the helm, and tum- 
bled into the sea when off* the coast 
of Lucania, whence the name of the 
promontory near the spot. [Written 
also poetically, and iu an Anglicized 
form. Pal inure.] 

More had she ipoke, but jawned. All natine 

nods; 
What mortal can revistthe yawn of coda* . . . 
Wide, and more wide, it spreads o^ ail the 

realm; 
Even PalinuruM nodded at the helm. Pope. 
His [Frederick the Great's] PaKnurut and 
chief counselor, at present and afterward, U a 
Count von Br&hl, ... a cunning little wretch, 
they say, and of daft toneue, but surely 
among the unwisest of all the aona of Adam 
in that dav. and such a /'almtmu as seldom 
steered before. QMrlfle. 

FUlft-dlne of England. The hero 
of an old *^ Famous, Pleasant, and 
Delightful History," formerly very 
popular. It was translated from the 
French, and was originally published 
in 158G. 

Fal-la'di-um. [Gr. naAA<£«u»'.] (Gr. 
if Roin. Myth.) A famous statue of 
Pallas, or Minerva, said to have fall- 
en from heaven upon the plain of 
Troy. On its preservation the safety 
of Troy depended ; and it was there- 
fore stolen by Ulysses and Diomed. 

Fal1&8. [Gr. noAXa*.] ( Gr. if Rmn. 
Afyth.) A surname of A/merra. See 

Ml.NERVA. 

Can tyrant* but by tyrants conquered be. 
And Freedom find no champion nndnochlMr 
Such as Columbia b-»w arise, when nhe 
Sprang forth a PaUaa, armed and nndeflled? 

Bffrnm. 

FU'mf r-in. The hero of sevfral fa- 
mous old romances of chivalry-, par- 
ticularly the two entitled " Palmeria 
de Oliva" and "Palmerin of Eng- 
land." 
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But, bellere me, though to be an absolute 
PtdintrxH of EnfEUnd in not in my nature, no 
■on ever loved a mother more dearly, or would 
do more to oblige her. Sir W. Scott. 

Palmetto State. The State of South 
Carolina; — »o called from the arms of 
the State, which contain a palmetto- 
tree. 

Pam. A familiar diminutive or con- 
traction of Palmtrston^ the titular 
name of Henry John Temple (1784- 
18S6)f a distinguished Enghsh states- 
man, minister, and diplomatist, and 
a viscount of the Irish peerage. 

F(-ine1t. The title of a celebrated 
novel by Richardson, and the name 
(adopted by him from Sir Philip 
Sidney's "Arcadia") of its heroine, 
a simple and innocent country-girl, 
whose %'irtue a dissolute master as- 
sails by violence, as well as all the 
milder' means of seduction, but who 
conquers him at last, by persevering 
in ttie paths of rectitude, and is re- 
warded by being raised to the sta- 
tion of his wife, the lawful participa- 
tor in his rank and fortune. 



"Although some objectioo may be 
made to th« tltsductions which the author 
desired and expected should be drawn 
from the otory of Pamela, yet the pure 
and modest character of the English 
maiden Is so well maintained during the 
work ; her sorrows and afflictions are 
borne with so much meekness ; her little 
intenraljt of hope or conipHrative tran- 

auillity break in on her troubles so much 
ke the specks of blue sky through a 
cloudy atmosphere, that the whole rec- 
ollection is soothing, tranquilising, and 
doubtleM edifying/' Sir W. Scott. 



" She told me that . . . they had a 
daughter of a very strange name. Pamela 
or Pamela ; some pronounce it one way, 
aod some the other/' 

Fielding^ Joseph Andrews. 

[Gr. no*', probably connected 
with wow, Lat. pntci\ to feed, to pas- 
ture ; but thought by some to be the 
same as rh nav^ the whole, the uni- 
verse.] {Gr. 4 Rom. Myth.) The 
son of Mercury and Penelope, and 
the god of woods, shepherds, and 
huntsmen; represented as a grim, 
shaggy being, with horns, pointed 
ears, a crooked nose, a tail, and 
goat's feet. He wa«i fond of music, 
and possessed prophetic powers. He 



had a terrific voice, and sometimes 
appeared unexpectedly to travelers, 
whom he startled with a sudden awe 
or terror. It was a current beUef 
among the early Christians, that, at 
the moment of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, a deep groan, heard all through 
the Grecian isles, told that the great 
Pan was dead, and all the gods of 
Olympus dethroned. See Syi<i>'X. 

Alr«. ▼emnl airs, 
Brealhinft the Hmell of fleld and tn'ove, attune 
The treniblinft leaven; while univenuil T'cm, 
Knit with the GraccB and the Uoun in dance. 
Led on the eternal upring. Milton. 

The lonely monntainn o'er, 
And the revounding iihore, 

A voice nf weeping heard and loud lameali 
From haunted apring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The Darting genius ia with »ighing lenit 
With flower-inwoven trp«we» torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 
thlckuta mourn. Jluton. 

Pan'd^-rua. [Gr. nivSopo^.] A son 
of Lvcaon, and leader of the Lycians 
in tlie Trojan war, celebrated by 
Homer in the " Iliad." In mediaeval 
romances, and by Chaucer in " Troi- 
lus and Cresseide," and Shakespeare 
in " Troilus and Cressida," he is rep- 
resented as procuring for Troilus the 
love and goo<l graces of Chryseis; 
hence the word ponder (formerly 
written pondar) is used to denote a 
pimp, or procurer. 

Fan^de-mo'ni-um. [Gr. »£«, wav, 

all, and hainiav^ a demon.] A name 

given by Milton to 

" The high capital 
Of Satan and his peers." 

(Par. LoKL, Bk. /.) 

Pan-do'r$ (9). [Gr. na»^pa, the all- 
endowed.] {Gr. 4' Rom. Myth.) The 
first mortal woman ; made by Vul- 
can, at the command of Jupiter. She 
was very beautiful, and all the gods 
made her presents, that she might 
win the heart of Prometheus, to 
whom Jove sent her, designing, that, 
bv her charms, miseries of ever}' kind 
should be brought upon men, as a 
punishment for the crime of Prome- 
theus in stealing fire from heaven. 
Prometheus, however, would not re- 
ceive her; and Mercur}* accordingly 
took her to Epimetheus, who had less 
wisdom, and was captivated by her 
loveliness. A later form of the tra- 
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dition says that Jupiter gave her a 

box tilled with winged blessings, 

which would liave been prcvserved lor 

the human race, had not curiosity 

tempted her to open it, when all flew 

out, except Hope. 

In naked beauty more adorned. 
More lovely, than I'atvinra^ whom the god* 
Endowed with all their gitu; and oh I too 

like 
In ud event, when to the unwlser ton 
Of Japhet brought by Hermen, uhe ensnared 
Mankind with her fiUr look*, to be avcneed 
On him who had stole Jove's authentic hrc. 

Milton, 

Fan'gloaa. [Gr. irav^ all, and YAJ><r<r<i, 
tongue.] 1. An optimist philosopher 
in Voltaire's " Candide." 

2. A noted pedant in Colman's 
play entitled "The Heir at Law;" 
poor, but proud of being an LL.D., 
andj moreover, an A.b.S, {ArUum 
Soctetaiis Sociiu). 

Fan-handle, The. A fanciful and 
cant name given, from its form, to 
the most northerly portion of the 
State of West Virginia, — a lonp, 
narrow projection between the Ohio 
River and the western boundary of 
Pennsvlvania. 

• 

Pan-jan'dnun, The Grand. A sort 
of mythical nonentity invented by 
Foote, the comic dramatist. The 
name occurs in a farrago of utter 
nonsense, of about a dozen lines iu 
lengtli, which he wrote on a wager, 
to test the memory of a person who 
boasted of the wonderful retentive- 
ness of this facultv in himself, and 
who agreed to get Voote's galimatias 
by heart in twelve minutes, and re- 
peat it without making the slightest 
mistake. It is said that Foote won 
the wager. 

He waA the great Panjandrum of the place. 
Calids, in fiust, centered in De»8cin. 

Percy Fitzgerald. 

So, said Charles, there were at the inarrince 
the Picanninics, and the Jobliliea, but not Tac 
Qrand Panjandrum liinisvlf. Yonge. 

pan'o-psD'ft, or Fan'o-pe. [Gr. Ua- 
y6irn.] {Or. <f Rom. Mifth.) A sea- 
nymph, one of tlie Nereids. 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Bleek Panope with all her sisters pUyed. 

JiiUon. 

Fantagruel (nan-tag'roo-cl ; Fr. pron. 
pdn'ti'gru'eV, 34, 62). One of the 
principaJ characters in Rabelais' cele- 



brated satirical romance of the same 
name; rejpresenled as a gigantic per- 
sonage, beneath whose tongue « 
whole army takes shelter from raio; 
in whose mouth and throat are cities 
which contain an immense popula- 
tion, &c. Fautagruel is a virtuosi 
prince, devout, and severe in bis 
morals ; yet he takes for bis favorite 
the licentious, intemperate, coward- 
ly rogue, Panurge. liom in the 
midst of a drought, w^hen all the 
moisture of the earth was a i^alt per- 
spiration, he is named Pantagruel, 
by the combination of a Greek wonl 
(iravra) and an Arabic word, to »i^- 
nify "All-thirsty." See Badebec, 
Panukge. 

Old Chaucer doth of Thopaa tell; 

Mad Rabelais of PantoffnteL DragUm. 

He fbir besought the f^rryraan of hell 
That he might drink to dead Pamtagmel 

Bp.lUL 

Fantagru61ion (pan't&-groo-e1I-4in ; 

Fr. pron, pon'ti'grii'd-'le-^')- 1'h« 
name of an herb mentioned in Rabe- 
lais' romance of " Pantagruel," and 
supposed to mean hemp, and to beftr 
a reference to the persecution of the 
Protestants. 

Fan't4-loon'. [Fr. Panialon, It 
ParUalone^ from PantaUone (Gr. 
IlaFraAcwK, all or entirely lion, a 
Greek personal name), the patron 
saint or Venice, and hence a bap- 
tismal name very freq^uent among the 
Venetians, and applied to them in 
derision by the other Italians. Some, 
however, derive tlie name from the 
Italian words pianta-leone^ that is, 
the '* lion-planter," the lion of St. 
Mark being the standard of the 
Venetian republic. (See B>Ton's 
"Childe Harold," canto iv.)]' One 
of the chief characters in the modem 
Christmas pantomime; usuallv rep- 
resented as a feeble-minded old man, 
the butt of the clown, and yet the 
aider and abettor of his comic vil- 
lainy. In the original Italian panto- 
mime, he was a Venetian burgher, 
dressed in close breeches and stock- 
ings that were all of a piece. 

Fanurge (p4-nurj' : Fr. pron. jtX'- 
iiiirzh', 34).' A celebrated character 
in Rabelais' *' Pantagruel," and the 
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aa aD amnt cogue, cntty mid versa- 
tile in the extreme, u dnmlunl, > 
conard, «nd ■ Ubeniue. 

..?»■ 'c^:-"' '"„„'£.■ .".l^ri^^TT!! 


piud wim lb. >i|>«uuoii 

cooipjiuM tai FMUgrUF 



pntd to Impljr that h« Bboukl undcrbik* 



moMy." Tlie Kr™t obj«l of hi. life, 




Ugraei. na Ih» pefferm.t.» ef rouot- 




IsB iMlinoui pwllnil jotM. wlib tbe 




an irnwd. lu ods ho bu llule hoTDi fuU 
lug upon ttie n«ki of the l>di»ia eburcb ; 


powi wllboul ulllmate end!. In tbe mm 


in anoihet be Du a Hon of bnok^ Ibat 
he n.«y biUn i>»ple-> dreswi tognber ; 
In Ihs Iblrd a bolUe of oil, Uiit ho maj 


th, nnder.ta»dlng." OiUridgt. 






liigpowdM; andMon, IhMe are no Tety 


pro». siD'cho pin'lhS). [Sp.', from 


amiable qu.lltl>-, but. nererlbelsH, the 


tnaeat, tpindle-shanin, »nd pnatji. 


iwilsr alnys bu an alfecllea for Fi- 


paimcli.] The e»|uire nf Dun Quix- 
ole, in Cen-ante^'B famouB novel uf 


nprearoled u maKlnE Panuini loieraor 


thi> name; a Pliort, pot-bellied peiu- 




ant, with small le^s. He is ■ type 


immerring bimielf In d*Lit, be bu to en- 


of vulgar common spni^e without im- 
agination. See Dob Quixote and 




bll Orfrnv, In -lilr-h bf Jlet. up a mloRJ 




oaa bnrlMquo, Paotanruel li not eon- 


ta- ■' At lint he l> Introduced a> the 


opnoeite of Dan Quiiot*, and uted nieni/ 
lo^^iring out hl> muter-. pteuH.ritta In 
a more ulrtUo* relief. 111. not unill wa 
ban gone through nearly half el the 


married lih will li;iun> fclicilj i> the 

oflhebwk. E.ery mod. ofdtvlnalim 
lnU>tnlnree..t.« 1. trl^, a m™,ber of 
BTerj Mnrei.ahle railing ll roanultnl. 
The theoloKlui. tbe lawyer, the Dl»>i- 


pToverhfl whleh fbnn afterward the rtaple 
orbH.-oi.Ter.aUon and humor; and It la 

InJ,'i'^'^,Toj'u'll''he"'c™™fc«h?ft 
all hi. mliiglRl (hrewdntM .udrrednlitj. 


aa gorernor of Bantarla. that bll ehar- 
oonjruoua proportion.." Tiikiur. 



bpfcredi^%hten»iliip. Ihi "["j! Jf 'jSjP 

Fuiia, Tareu (te-re'zt pan'z|:! Sp. 

pron. tA-m'zJ pjtn'lhlt). A chiraetcT 

in CervunleHi "Don Quixote; " tba 

wife uf i^aiicha Paiiza. 
Paper Sing. A name fnnDerlr pnpii- 

larly given lo John l.aw I IGll-inj). 

tho ct'lelinitod financial projeclor. 




FuwUbo of Foola- See Limbo. 



lindlp: 



uppo«. 



huld lite dislKlf 



time<>aJd[odTBw(><itIhethreadnfliu- 
minlile; iqd AtropoB, who tut ilofl' 
FarlbsDon (pt^e-bl'noo). [P«r., 
Amale faiiy.j A fairv in the MoTy 
of" Prince Abmed," In the " Arabian 
Nights' F.nUrtainmenta." [Written 
■In Peri Ubdou.] 

bud of ( 'l<>^' ■P>^ j^ 



ki "lulghl rvpOB* bentDlh Uw 



PIrf-dBl. AficklesndinconMantlib- 
ertino in Spenser's " FneTj- Queen." 

Ffa^ {elatical pron. jA'm). [Cr. 
n«p.f] 1- ( Gr- 4 ft™. ilyA.) A son 
of Pri«m »nd Hecuba, diBlinguishcd 
for his beauty. Ilia mollier, having 
had an ominoua dream, exposed him, 

Ida; buthewaa found bva shepherd, 
who reared him. When he had 
grown up, he married (Enone, dflugh- 
ter gf (he river-irod Cebren. A dL»- 

(hemwas the ban 






ci.)cd ii: 



of Venud, wbo t . 

Helen, Che handi'omesl woman in tl 

world. By running away wilh hi 

he was nionally wounded by II 
arrow of Philocteles. In his 'dj-ii 

Ihe long-abandoned CEnone. retume 
but she, rcinenibcriiig her wronf 
would at fiiTt have nothing to do wi 

unkindncsa, aho hastened after hi 



wilh rtmediea; bo* H ww Mo 

and, in tier Jinef, phe Iwag htnt 
2. A youHK uobleiiiiui. Lint 

ShalteNWare'a trage<i_(- of "llu 

PlT^-Bt-nt. The heroine of Bm 
poem of the i-anie name. Sh'r 
Ijelrothed lo Hugo, the nili 



saw and covetei 

S roach ing his & 
irth. tebi 



I, lie raid, ivndered him 
UDworlhv llie pn-wsKJnti of h> rich ■ 
lrea»ure,he himself wedded her. llw 
unhappy lovers could not eontroi 
the passion, which wa.< tnnoceniand 

Eraisewonhy ip ita comiDencemmr, 
ut which a chsnpe of cirrumjriiifH 
had rendered criminal. Tlieir incfft- 
Dous love being discoverpd, Ilugob 
executed; but the poem leaves ilie 
fate uf Parii^ina doubtful. 
Fftr'it-mo'iioa. The heni of ■ cwi- 
linuation or "second jiirf' of Ibe 
history of Parismus. It nrord- hii 
" adventurous (ravela and irnWe 
chivalrv, wilh his love to the Im 
Princess Angelica, the Udv of lb> 
Golden-" 



Ushed in 



valian 



account or"hij< noble battles agaimi 
king's daughter of Tlie-saly, and hii 



15US. 

FIrl-Ude. A prineeis whow adna- 
lure« in search of Ihe Talking Binl. 
Ihe Singing Tree, and the Ytllow 
"'- -'-— '- the " Slory of i 

-C ( 



the SisU 

Sister." in liie " Arabian Nights' £ 
tertainments." Of these c ' *' 
Ihe first w 



" Of these curiwilie. 
a bird, which could wK 



*UH Uh •eonpurliit StUtmHim 



vhiuh, being put tutu ■ 1ii>in, w< 
fill it. and fnnn a brautilul taunt 
which would coniiiiuslly play w 
out overHowitiit. Pariziule. or t 
uuleh, — Ihe Airuilii ot tbe Ijreeks, 
— Bitrnilies *»™ a/nfaiey. 






Vn^trr, PoWr. t 

riclidTaj-IS^OI. I 
er, pulilitlied a wri 



I of very pupiili 



Parlianont orDunaea. [Ijat 
tiamrntum l<^l.^lorun,.} {Kh„. 
A name Riven to ■ I'lirlianien 
vencd hv Hinrv IV. at Coven 



k.) A Intty mnunliin of Phwit 
in Greece, nacivd In Apniln and the 
Muse.^- At it* hve were tho Caela- 
lian spring and Itic city of Delplii. 
^•roIKi. A boantful and oirardlv 
follower nf Benram ill Shakenware's 
"All> Wfll thai Kndi Well;" hi 
eoaauinniati in baaviWM, that «a 



to Tiiffr Ui»ir 



Parliament, Addle. S«e Addle 

Pahliamk.vt. 
Parliament, Barebona'a. ScbBabe- 

Farliament, Devila'. See Devils' 

Paiiliamest. 
Farlianient, Drunken. See Dbukk- 

Farliament, IfOng. See Long Par- 

IJASIENT. 

Farliament, Uad. See Mad Par- 
Farllament, Bump. Se« Rum' 

PAHLIAMKST. 

Parliament, Cnleamed. See Par- 
Parliament, Uaeleia. See Uselebs 



In m [K<Ug4fiu«'* wig, Xwlet A/nbmaiioiBt. 

Farridde, The BeautiftJ. See 

UEAL'Tif i*L Parricide. 
P^Mona' BmperOT. [Ger. Pfrfftii- 



Charlc 



•'■■],„ 



IV. of Mon 



. of the popf, — Clement 
VI., — WHS eel up ai o competitor of 
Loiii^ IV.. Ihe nciual rt:i(;Ding em- 
peror of Gcnnaiiy. 
Par-the'ni-t. The mitlreea of Area- 
lua, in Sir Philip Sidncj-s" Ajcadia." 









Par-tben'o-pe. [Gr. nop*-™..).] {Gr. 
4 S-m. JM.) One of Ilie three 
ISircna. She became enamnred of 
Utv-i'Kea, and, in iter grief at not 
wihniiitc him, threw hereelf into the 
sen, and was cast up on the Bhnre 
where Na|ile» allenvard Blood, for 
was originally 



imaginary 



nlicd by her oiune. 

Par'tlnB-t^, Mra. — _ 

old Inily whose lauRhable f _ ^. 
have Iwen recorded hr the American 
hnniorial, D. ]'. SbillalKr. Sho is 
di-^iiisuii'hed, lilteSmollett-sTabitha 
Bremble nnd Sheridan's Mr». Mala- 
prop. for her imiisinR alTeclatlon and 
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The name of this character seems 

to hare been suggesU^i by tbe following 
anecdote which Sydney Smith relnted in 
a speech delivered by hiui ut Taunton 
(Bug.), in 1831, and which has become 
somewhat celebrated : ^* 1 do not mean 
to be diore^pectrul ; but the attempt of 
the Lords to atop the progress of reform 
reminds me very forcibly of tbe great 
storm of Sidmouth, and the conduct of 
the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824, there 
set in a great flood upon that town ; the 
tide ros4e to an incredible heigbt, the 
waves rushed in upon the houMes, and 
every thing was threatened with destruc- 
tion. In the midst of tiiis sublime storm, 
Dame Partington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house, 
with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop, and squeezing out the (lea- water, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Tlie Atlantic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up. But I 
need not tell you that the contest was 
unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest." 

Fartridse. The attendant of Tom 
Jones, in Fieldini^'s novel, " The His- 
tory of Tom Jones, a Foundling ; " 
noted for his fidelitv, shrewdness, 
and child-like simplicity. 

Parvati (pftr'vft-tee'). [Sansk., moun- 
tain - bom.] * ( ffindu }fyOi. ) The 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya; 
one of the names by which the god- 
dess Durga is usually called. See 

DURGA. 

P$-8iph'ft-e. [Gr. na<rnWTj.] ( Gr. rf 
Rom. 3fifth.) A daughter of Helios, 
or Sol (the sun), and Terse; sister of 
Circe, wife of Minos, and mother of 
Pha?dra, Ariadne, and Androgeus, 
and also of the Minotaur by a beau- 
tiful bull, for which Venus, out of 
hatred, had inspired her with a violent 
passion. See SIinotauu. 

Pas'quin (pas'kwin). [It. Pasquino.] 
1. A Koman cobbler of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, whose 
shop stood in the immediate neigh- 
borliood of the Braschi pahice, near 
the Piazza Navona. Pasquin was 
notorious for making caiiiatic remarks, 
and by degre«*s every bitter saying 
curnMit in I he city U'«'amc attributed 
to him or his workmen. After his 



death, a matilated statue, which had 
long lain half imbedded in the ground 
near his shop, was dug out and set 
up in the vicinity, upon which the 
populace declared that the cobbler 
had come to lile again, and called 
the torso by his name. I'hencefortb 
a custom arose of attaching to it 
stinging epigrams or satirical verses, 
often directed against the pope and 
cardinals, and other perscms in high 
public station. No prohibidoDs or 
penalties could put a stop to the prac- 
tice ; and even now, after the lapse 
of more than four centurie-s, the statue 
pursues his ancient calling with un- 
diminished vigor. 

2. (Tony, w Antony.) A nam 
de plume of John Williams, author 
of loads of writing in prose and verse. 
See Dklla CitusCA>s. 

Fassamonte, Oines de. See Gines 

DE PaSSA MONTE. 

Pftsse'treCa. The name of Sir Tris- 
tram's horse. See Tkistkam, Sir. 

Patched-up Peace. [Fr. />a Paix 
Finti'ree.] {Fr. Iliii.) 1. The name 
given to a treaty of peace between 
the Duke of Orleans and John of 
Burgundv, in 1409. 

2. [Called also Ill-grounded Pence 
and Lame and IJnMnhle Peact.^ The 
name of a treaty between Cnarles 
IX. and the Huguenots, concluded at 
Lon<:^)umeau, in 1568. It was so 
calle!d becau.«ie it was made very sud- 
denly, and because neither of the par- 
ties to it had any confidence in the 
other. 

Patelin (pit'lin', 62). The hero of 
an ancient French comedy, entitled 
*' L'Avocat Patelin," reproduced by 
Bruevs, in 1706. By his address and 
cunning he succeeds in obtaining six 
ells of cloth fnmi a merchant. The 
name has passed into popular use to 
designate a subtle anu crafty man, 
who, by flattery and insinuating arts, 
entices others to the accomplishraeiit 
of his designs. 

Path-finder, The. A title popularly 
given to Major-General John Charles 
Fremont (b. 1813), who conducted 
four e.xnloring expeditions across the 
Hockv Mountains. 
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', Oriselda, or GrisselL See 

:lda. The Patient. 

; Helena. See Helena, The 

:nt. 

•011 of Dorchester. An appel- 

given to John White, of Dor- 
T, England, a puritan divine, 
r estetjmed for his* eloquence 
iety. Ue died in 1648, aged 74. 
clua. [Gr. llarpoKAo^.j ( Gr. if 
Myth.) One of the Grecian 

in the Trojan war, and the 
int companion and friend of 
Ie8. He one day put on the 
• of Achilles, and flew many of 
'roians; but, being struck by 

0, he became senseless, and in 
«tate was killed by Euphorbus 
lector. See Hector. 

-Bon, Peter (-sn). An i mag- 
assistant teacher at Gander- 

1, and the feigned author of 
8 " Tales of My Landloi-d," 
I were represented as having 
published posthumouf^ly bv his 
fogue superior, Jedediah Cfeish- 
m. 

See ViRGiNiE. 

'n$. Wife of Anti^nus, in 
espeare's " Winter's Tale." 

^' She is a character strongly 
I from rval and comnioD lifp, — a 
, generovfl, strong>ininded, wann- 
kI woman, fearlem in asserting the 
, firm in her sense of right, enthu- 
! in all her affections ; quirk in 
ht, resolute in word, and energetic 
tion ; but heedless, hot-tenipen-d, 
lent; loud, bold, voluble, and tur- 
t of tongue ; regardless of the feel- 
f those for whom she would sacri- 
>r life, and injuring, from excess of 
those whom she most wishes to 
" Mrs. Jameson. 

ni-ft. A name given in ancient 
to a tract of country extending 
about Hoboken to* Amboy, in 
is now the State of New Jersey, 
Rom. Aftith.) A deified person- 
Ion of peace; the same as the 
of the Greeks. 
le Sapience. See Land op 

)OM. 

'una. A character in Gay's 

jgar's Opera," represented as a 

and a receiver of stolen prop- 



erty, and as making his house a 
report tor thieves, pickpockets, and 
villains of all sorts. See Lockit. 

Ko FtiMchwH it i», or young Lockit, 
That ritk'tf my tub with u »nutch; 

Alas! 1 niu»t |iii-k my own |>ocket. 
And make graTy-toup or my watch. 

Hood. 

Feach'um, Mrs. A character in Gay's 

"Beggar's Opera;" wife of Peach- 

um. See sttpra. 

The authors of this wheme [the Kansaa 
usurpation] have scarce! v shown the ordinary 
cunning of rt^^es, which conceals its ulteiior 
pur|Mi»vs. LiMlMininK the advice of Mr*. 
J'eacfitun to her dauxhter Polly, to be "wjme- 
what nice" in her deviations fmm viitue, 
they have advanced bravely and fln^^ntly to 
their uefiiriuus otgcct Atlantic J^onlA/y. 

Feach'um, Polly. A celebrated char-* 
acter in Gav's '* Beggar's Oiwra;" 
daughter of Veachum. She is rvpre- 
sented as having great beauty, and 
as preser\-ing, uni^potted, the purity 
of her character, though living among 
tlie basest persons. 

Feasant Bard. A descriptive epithet 
conferred upon Robert Bums, the 
great lyric poet of Scotland. 

Feasant of the Danube. A title 
given to Louis Legend re (1756-1797), 
member of the French National Con- 
vention, who took an active part in 
all the events of the Revolution. His 
wild eloquence was the occasion of 
this surname being given him. 

Feasant Foet of Northampton- 
shire. A name given to John Clare 
(170.V18G4), an English poet of hum- 
ble origin, whose remarkable powers 
of description brought him into pub- 
lic notice and secured the public fa- 
vor. 

jJjT" " The instance before us is. per- 
haps, one of the niofit striking of patient 
and persevering t-ileiit exi!>itmg and en- 
during iu the inoHt forlorn and seemingly 
hopeless condition thiit Iit4>rature has at 
any time exhibited.'' Land. Qu. Rev. 

Feasants' War. [Ger. Bauei-n Kiteg.] 
{O'er. Hist.) The name given to a 
revolt of the German peasantry in 
Swabia and Franconia, and subse- 
quently in Saxony, Thuringia, and 
Alsace, occasioned bv the increasing 
oppression and cruelty of the nobles 
and clergy. It broke out several 
different times, from about 1600 to 
1525, in which latter vear it was 
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finally terminated, after upwards of 
150,000 lives had been lost. 1 he de- 
feated insurgents not only failed to 
obtain reliet iruai their feudal bu^den^i, 
but their lot l)ecauic in many respects 
harder than before. 

Feoksniff. A hypocrite in Dickens's 
"Martin Chuzzlewit," "so thor- 
oughly impregnated with the spirit 
of talsehood that he is moral even in 
drunkenness, and canting even in 
shame and discovery." 

Pedro, Don. See Don Pedro. 

Fee'bles, Peter (pe'biz). A charac- 
ter in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
" Redgauntlet;" repre?*ented as vain, 
litigious, hard-hearted, credulous, a 
liar, a drunkard, and a pauper. 

In one point of view, there U nothine more 
Hogarthim comic than thi» lon^r Petcr^^edAcs 
"ginjfing picii" of " Marquia Mirabeau ver- 
mu Nature and others; " yet, in adeepcr point 
of view, it ia but too acrloua. CarlyU. 

Feelers. The uniformed constabula- 
ry of Ireland appointed under the 
"Peace Preservation Act" of 1814, 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel. The 
name was subsequently given to the 
new police of Kngland, who were, 
also, vulgarly called " Bobbies," af- 
ter Sir Robert. 

Peeping Tom of C6r'en-tirj^. An 
appellation ^ven to a person of un- 
governable mquisitivene«8. 

tST " The Countess Godiva, bearing 
an extnorvliuary jiff«H?tion to this pLico 
(Coventry], oftpn and ejiruently besouglit 
her husb'ind (Loofrif, Knrl of Mercir^], 
that, for the love of God and the bte8^ed 
Viricin, he would free it fro.u that griev< 
OU8 servitude wheruunto it was subject ; 
but he, rebuking her for importuning 
him in a matter so inconsiiitent with 
his profit, commanded th;it she should 
thencefortli forbeir to move therein : yet 
she, out of her woniani-ih pertinacity, 
continued to solicit him ; insomuch that 
he told lier [a. d. 1057] if she would ride 
on horseboi'lc, naked, from one end of 
the town to the other, in the night of all 
the people, he would grant her request. 
Whereunto glie answered, ' But will you 
give me leave ao to do ? ' And he reply* 
ing, * Yes,' the noble lady, upon an ap* 
pointed day. got on horwback, nalced. 
with her hair loojie, ^o that it covered all 
her body but her legs, and thus perform- 
ing the journey, returned with joy to her 
huf>band. who therefore granted to the 



inhabitants a charter of freedom, wfairh 
immunity I ratiier couceive to have beea 
a Idnd of manumiitniou from some . . ■ 
servile tenure, wdereby they tuen beJd 
whiit they had under tnis grenteari, Una 
only a freedom from ail uiunDer of toll, 
except horsttMj as Kuightoa afBrniA.'^ 
DugJale. It IS said by Uapin, Uiat tb* 
countess, previous to her riding, com- 
manded all persons to keep within doon 
and from their windows on pain of deatii ; 
but, notwithstanding this serere penalty, 
there was one persou who could not fot' 
bear giving a loolc, out of curiosity ; but 
it cost him his life. From this circam 
stance originated the familiar epithet of 
"Peeping Tom of Coven trj-.'' To com- 
memorate the event, the mayor and cor- 
poration periodically walk in procet^Jm 
through the town, accompanied by a 
female on horseltack, rlad in a linen drca 
closely fitted to her limhs. A figure, com- 
memorative of the peeper, has long been 
preserved in Coventry, and is now in- 
serted in the niche of a new house com- 
municating with the High Street. Tok- 
nyson has versified the story of the Connt- 
ess a id Peeping Tom in his poon entitled 
" Godiva." 

Peers, The Twelve. See Tvtelti 
Peers. 

Fee-a-ljantem. Another name for 
Will-with-the-Wisp, or Jack-with- 
the-Lantem. 

Feg^-ar-Bam'sey. The heroine of an 

old son^, having this name for its 

title, which is alluded to in Shaker 

speare's " Twelfth Ni^lit," a. ii.,sc.3. 

Percy says it was an indecent ballad. 

[Written also Peggy Ramsey.] 

lie [Jamc« 1.1 had been much »tmck with 
the beauty ana embarraMmcntof the pretty 
Peff-a-ItamMey^ as he called her, when he fint 
saw her. Sir W. ScoU. 

Feg'ft-sus. [Gr. Iiiryairof.] (Gr, <f 
Bom. Myth, ) A winged horse which 
sprung irom the blood of Medusa, 
and Belonged to Apollo and the 
Muses. From a stroke of his hoof 
the foimtain Hippocrene burst forth 
on Mount Helicon. He was caught 
by Bellerophon, who destroyed the 
Chimiera with his aid. But when 
Bellerophon attempted to ride to 
heaven on his bacic, he threw him 
off, and ascended alone to the skies, 
where he was changed into a constel- 
lation. 

Feleds. [Gr. nijAev^J ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Thessaly, son of 
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JEmcub, husband of Thetis, father of 
Achilles, and a sharer iu the Aigo- 
nautic expedition. 

Fe-li'dds. [Gr. ni|A«t«i,?.] {Gr. cf 
Jtum. Myth.) A patronymic of 
Achilles, the son of I^eleus. 

Peli-^n. [Gr. iIijAiok.] A high moun- 
tain in Thessaly. See Ossa. 

Pelle-^, Sir. A very valorous knight 

of Arthur's Round table. In "The 

Faery Queen," he is one of tho^^c who 

pursue " the blatant beast," when, 

after having been conquered and 

chained up by Sir Calidore, it breaks 

its iron chain, and again ranges 

through the world. 

Fairy damacls, met In fomta wide 
By knij^ts of l.,ogTVy or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleicu, or Pellenorc. Milton. 

Pelle-nore, "King. A celebrated 
character in the old romance of 
" Morte d'Arthur." 

Fe^opa. [Gr. tliXat^.] ( Gr. (f Rom. 
Myth.) A Phrj'gian prince, grandson 
of Jupiter, ancl son of Tantalus. He 
was slain, and served up before the 
gods by his own father, who wished 
to test their omniscience. They were 
not deceived, however, and would not 
touch the horrible food; but Ceres, 
absorbed in grief for the loss of Pros- 
erpine, tasted of the shoulder before 
(ihe discovered what it was. Jupiter 
restored Pelops to life, and replaced 
his shoulder with on» of ivory. 

Pe-na't^S* {Rom, Myth.) Guardian 
deities of the household, and of the 
State regarded as a larger household 
formed by the union of many smaller 
ones. They were similar to, or iden- 
tical whh, the Lares. See Lares. 

Fen-den'nia, Arthur. The hero of 
Thackeray's satirical romance en- 
titled " The History' of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and IVIisfortunes ; " a 
voung man of warm feelings and 
lively intellect, self- conceited and 
selfish, with no attractive points of 
character but a sense of honor and a 
capacity for love. 

Fen-den'niBy Major. A gentleman- 
like parasite, or rather tuft-hunter, 
in Thackeray's " Histork* of Penden- 
nis," who fawns upon his patrons for 



the sake of being received into their 
society. 

Pen-draff'^n. A son of Constans. 
and his buccessor on the throne of^ 
britain, acconlnig lu legendary his- 
torians; also, a sunianie given, after 
the death of this king, to Ulher, an- 
other son of Constans, and the lather 
of King Arthur. See Con6TAK8 and 
Utiikk. 

For once I read 
That »tout Pendraffon in liia litter nick 
Came to the field and vanquikhed hi* foes. 

Shak. 

Po-nel'o-pe. [Gr. nnwAcJinj.] {Gr. 
</ Rom. Sfytli.) A celebrated Gre- 
cian princess, wife of Ulysses, and 
mother of Telemachus, famed for her 
chastity and constancy during the 
long absence of her husband. Being 
greatly annoyed by many importu- 
nate suitors, she put them oft' for a 
time by declaring that she could not 
decide between them until she had 
finished weaving a shroud for her 
aged father-in-law; and, to protract 
the time, she pulled out by night 
what she had woven during the day. 
The stratagem was at length discov- 
ered; but Ulysses happened to return 
in season to prevent the unplea<^ant 
consequences that might otherwise 
have ensued. 

Peninsular State. The State of 
Florida; — popularly so called from 
its shape. 

Peninsular War. {IJitt.) The name 
given to the war carried on in Portu- 
gal and Spain by the English forces 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley against 
the invading armies of Napoleon I., 
between 1808 and 1812. 

Pennsylvania Farmer. A i>umame 
given to John Dickinson (1732-1808), 
an American statesman and author, 
and a citizen of l*ennsvlvania. In 
the year 17G8, he published his " Let- 
ters from a Pennsylvania I'armer to 
the Inhabitants of' the British Colo- 
nics." These were n-published in 
London, with a preface by Dr. Frank- 
lin, and were snbsef|uently tranflated 
into French, and published in Paris. 

Pen-tap'o-lin (Sp. pron. pen-tft-po- 
leenM The lender of one of two 
vast hostile armies into which the 
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distempered imagination of Don 
Quixoie (.see i)os Quixote) trans- 
formed two large flocks of »heep, 
wlilch, trom a distance, he paw ap- 
proaching eacli o[ber un a wide and 
du8ty plain. This phantom warrior, 
according to the veracious iJon, was 
the Christian king of the Garantan- 
tlans, surnamed *' Of the Naked 
Ann," because he always entered 
into battle with his right arm bare. 
Ills beautiful daughter had been de- 
manded in marriage bv Alilianfaron, 
emperor of the great isle of Tapro- 
bana, who was a strong pagan. But 
as Pentapolin would not accept such 
a misbeliever for a son-in-law, Ali- 
fanfaron resolved to win the lady by 
means of the sword ; and the armies 
of the hostile chiefs were upon the 
point of engaging each other when 
the Don descried them. 

Not Sancho. when hi* moitcr interrupted 
his account or the combatants of PentajioUn 
with the naked ann to advance in pc-son to 
the rharjrc of the flt>clc of nhecp, stood more 
confounded than Oldbuck at this sudden 
eftcapade of Iiih nephew. Sir W. Scott. 

Fen-thes^I-le'$. [Gr. iicvOeatAfia.] 
(6V. (/• Rom. MytJi.) A queen of the 
Amazons, who fought against the 
Greeks during the Trojan war, and 
was }>lain by Achilles. 

Had I not unfortunotcly, bv the eamcKtnciis 
of niv dcsc.iption, nwakonctl the jcrloucy of 
his rcHtheMlea of a countCK»,lie had forgotten 
tho crusade and all belonging to it. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Fen'theils. [Gr. U«v9tv^.] (Or. (f 
Roni. Myth.) A king of Thebes, 
who, for treating with contempt the 
rites of Bacchus, was torn in pieces 
by his mother and aunts, they ueing 
at the time under the influence of the 
god. 

A min hunted by the devils thrt dwell un- 
chaiiio;! v.ilhin lilrii^clf; li'-.c /'rnr/zcfM by the 
Mainads; like Ac;ta?ou by his own dogs. 

Varlyle. 

People, Man of the. Sec Man of 
THE Pkofle. 

Peprer, K. N. [That is, Cayenne 
IVppcr.] A vom dt jilume of .lames 
M. Morris, a humorous American 
writer of the jTc-sent day. 

Perce'flSr-est (4). The title of an old 
romance of chivalry, and the name 
of i's hero, a knight of the Round 
Table. An anah>is of the romance 



is given in Dunlop's " Histonr if 
tictiou." 

Per'ce-v^ (4). The hero of an oldr> 
mance of chivalry of the pame name, 
celebrated lor iiis adventures in fieuth 
of the sangreal. 

Per'cl-net (4). See Graciosa. 

Per'di-4(4). 1. Daughter of Leontes, 
king of Sicilia, and of Hermione, his 
queen, in ^hake.^peare's "Winter'i 
Tale ; " in love with !• lorizel. 

49- '' The qualUien which impart to 
Perdita her distinct indiyidtuUity are the 
beautiful coaibination of the pai^tDni 
with the elegant, of nniplicity with eto> 
TEtion, of spirit with swectnera.^* 

Mrs. Jamwm. 

2. Under this name the beautifiil 
and unfortunate Mrsi. Marv (Darbv) 
Robinson (1758-18fK)), who' fell a vic- 
tim to the licentioiij^ness of the Prince 
of Wales, — afterward George IV.,— 
was known at the time of her con- 
nection with him. She first attracted 
his attention while plaving the part 
of Perdita in the *' Winter's Tale." 
The prince was nicknamed Florizel. 

Pdre de la Pens6e (per du li poo'- 
sA', 62). See Fatiiek Thoughtftl. 

Pdre Duchesne, Le (lij p^f dii'shlI)^ 
34). A by-name given to Jacques 
Ren^ Hebert (1755-1794), a brutal 
and profligate Jacobin leader of the 
French Revolution, from the name of 
a newspaper which he edited. 

Perez, Michael. See Copi>er Cap- 
tain. 
Peri Banou. See Paribanou. 

Pe'pi-6n of Ghaul (9). A king? of 
Wales (Gaula) in the old romance of 
*'Amadis de Gaul." See Amadis 
DE Gaul. 

Pernelle, Mme. (mi'dim' pf Fnel'). 
A scolding old grandmother in Mo- 
liere's " Tartuffe." 

Pfir'o-nellft. [Fr. Peronelle, a cor- 
ruption of PitnmeUe^ from Pteire, 
Peter. Pvtnmtlk was a character in 
the ancient mysteries.] The subject 
of a fair}'- tale, n-presented as a pretty 
country lass, who, at the ofler of a 
fairy, changes place with an old and 
decrepit queen, and receives the hom- 
age paid to rank and wealth, but aA 
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terward gladly resumes her beauty 
and rags. 

Perpetual Edict. [Lat. Edictum 
PtrpttuumJ] (Rom, llist.) A de- 
cree issued by the emperor iElius 
Hadrianus (76-138), promulgating 
and embodying a fixed code ot laws, 
which wa.s' drawn up by the jurist 
Salvius Julian us. 

Perrin, Dandin. See Dandin, Per- 

RIM. 

Fer-seph'o-ne. [Gr. ncp<rc^Ki}.] 
(Mt^.) The Greek name of Prat- 
erptne. See Proserpine. 

Pgr'aetls (4). [Gr. n*p<T«w«.] ( Gr. <f 
Rom. MyOi. ) The son of J upiter and 
Danae, who, beini^: furnished by 
Mercury with a sickle-shaped sword, 
by Minerva with a mirror, and by 
the nymphs with winged sandals, 
a bag, and a helmet of invisibility, 
vanquished the Gorgons (see GoR- 
GON8), and armed himself with 
Medusa's head, by means of which 
he turned into stone the sea-monster 
to whom Andromeda was exposed, 
besides performing many other ex- 
ploits. Atter death, he was placed 
among tlie stars as a constellation. 

Persian Anaoreon. See Anacreon 
OP Persia. 

Perth, Fair Maid of See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

P6taud. See Kino P£taud. 

Peter. 1. (liOrd.) The name by 

which Swift designates the pope in 

his " Tale of a Tub." 
2. See Morris, Peter. 

Pe't^r-loo, Field of. A name popu- 
larly given in England to the scene 
of an attack made by the military, 
acting under the orders of the magis- 
trates, upon a reform meeting, held 
in St. Peter's Field, at Manchester, 
on the 10th of August, 1819, which 
was attended by 6 ).0I)0 persons, of 
whom only eight were killed, though 
many were wounded ; a wonl fomiei*. 
in burlestjue imitation of \V<iterltK>. 

Battleii and bloodshed, Septembor Mnn- 
•swre^ Bridjrrn of Ixxli. retrt-ntH of Moscow, 
Waterloo*, Petrrloon, tcn-pouud flrnncn !*<•*, 
Ur-barrcl», and guillotine*. Caih/h'. 

Peter the Wild Boy. See Wild 
Boy, The. 



Pe'to. A companion of Sir John Fal- 
statf, in the V irst and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare's " King Henry IV." 

Petrified City. A name given to 
Ishmonie, in Upper Fgypt, on ac- 
count of a great number of statues 
of men, women, children, and ani- 
mals, which are said to be seen there 
at this dav, and which, according to 
the popufar superstition, were once 
animated beings, but were miracu- 
lously changed into stone in all the 
various postures and attitudes which 
were assumed bv them at the instant 
of their sup|)osed transubstantiation. 
Allusions to this citv occur in several 
English writers. I'he ston' is said to 
have been first mentioned by Kir- 
cher, in his *^ Mundus Subterraneus." 

Pe-trCl'ohi-o. A gentleman of Verona, 
in Shakespeare's "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

4^ '' Petruchio is a madman in his 
sen.'vjs, a yury honest follovr, who hardly 
speaks a word of truth, and succeeds la 
all his tricks and impostures. He acts 
his assumed chtracter to the life, with 
the most fantastical extrayagance. with 
untired animal spirit*, and without a 
particle of ill-humor from beginning to 
end.*' Hazlitt. "He is a fine, hearty 
compound of bodily and mental yigoi, 
adorned by wit, spirits, and good-nature." 

Leigh Hunt. 

Ph8D'dr&. [Gr. ♦flu«pa.] ( Gr. rf Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, a sister of Ariadne, and the 
wife of Theseus. See Hippolytus. 

Pha'e-t^n. [Gr. ♦ae^^, the shining.] 
(Gr. (f Rom. Aft/tJi.) A son of He- 
lios, or Sol (the sun), and Clymene, 
who asked and obtained leave to 
drive his father's chariot for one day, 
as a pn)of of his divine descent. 
Losing control of the steeds, he set 
the world on tire, and was punished 
for his presumption by being struck 
with a thunderbolt and thmwn into 
the river Kridanus, or Po. [Written 
also Phae thon.] 

fiallop nfMco, vou flen- -footed Rt(H>dit, 
Townnlii I'hwhuf** nniiHion; biicIi m wa|^ner 
A« rim toH would whin von to the west. 
And brinj; in cluudy nigfit immediately. 

Shak. 

Ph&r'&-m$nd. A king of the Franks, 
and a knight of the Hound Table, who 
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visited KingArtliur's court incognito^ 
to obtain, by his prowess and exploits, 
a seat at this renowned t>oard. 

Fhe'be. A sheplierdei's, in Shake- 
speare's "As You Like It." 

Fhl-la'ii-o (9). An Italian, and a 
friend to Po^thumus, in 8bake- 
speare*s play of " Cymbeline." 

Phl-le'm5n. [Gr. ♦lAij^***'.] ( Gr. ^ 
Jiotn. AtutJi.) A pious rustic, hus* 
band of Baucis. See Baucis. 

Fhilinte (fe'h'int', 62). A character in 
Moliere's comedy of " The Misan- 
thrope." 

Fhl-li8l-d69. One of the poetical 
names of Sir Philip Sidney; formed 
from portions of the two nanies PAt/ip 
and SidneVy with a Latin termination 
added. It wan invented by himself, 
and occurs in the "Arcadia." 

He knows the gnco of that new elegance 
Which aweet Philisules fetched of late fVom 
France. Bp. Hall, 

Fhil'oo-te'tds. [Gr. ♦tAo^rnm?.] ( Gr. 
if Rom. Afyth.) A son of Pceas, and 
one of the Argonauts. He wa«« pres- 
ent at the death of Hercules, and re- 
ceived from him certain arrows which 
had been dipped in the gall of the 
Lema'an hydra. (See IlKitcrLEs.) 
On his journey to Troy, he was 
wounded in the foot by one of these 
arrows, — or, according !o some ac- 
counts, by a water-snake, — and, as 
the wound ulcerated and became ex- 
cruciatingly painful, his companions 
treacherously left him on the solitary' 
island of Lemnos. In the tenth year 
of the war, however, an oracle de- 
clared, that Troy could not be taken 
without the am)ws of Hercules ; and 
Philoctetes, yielding to the solicita- 
tion of Ulysses and Diomcd, repaired 
to Troy, and made use of them, dis- 
tinguishing himself by his valor and 
dexterity. 

IIow chanj^ for Marat, lifted from hl« 
dark cellar Into this luminouii ''pecnliar trib- 
une!" All ddcx have tlicir da v. ovon rabid 
doj^. Sorrowfiil. incumble Philnctftca Ma- 
rat: without whom Troy cannot be taken ! 

Carlylt. 

Fhil'o-meli. [Gr. ♦lAouijAa.] {Gr. 
if Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Pan- 
dion, king of Athens, changed into 
a nightingale. 



FhilOBopher, The. 1. A commoB 
designation of the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Ajitoninus. The ep- 
thet Vtiissimus — " The Phikiso- 
pher" — wa.s applied to him br 
Justin Mart>T, ana is that by whidi 
he has been commonly distin'gui$he(i 
from that period to the present, al- 
though no such title was ever pub- 
licly or formally couferred. 

2. A surname ^ven to Leo VI. 
(867-911), emperor of the Elast, prob- 
ably on account of his writings, for 
his' conduct gave him no claims to 
the appellation. 

3. An appellation bestowed apon 
Porphyrv (22:3-304), an acute and 
learned Keoplatonist, and an earned 
opponent of Christianity. 

FhlloBopher of Fdr'net {or fef'nl')- 
Voltaire is sometimes so called from 
his chateau of Femey, near Geneva, 
where he spent the last twenty years 
of his life. 

ThU, and nereral aubaMiuent appeals of tii* 
•amc tort, are among the beat jpoiots in tfta 
conduct of the " Philosopher o/ Femey* 

W. SpaUmg. 

Fhilosopher of Malmesbuiy 
(niAmz'b^r-rt). A name often given 
to Thomas Hobbes, who was bom it 
Malmcsbury in 1588, and who is cel- 
ebrated as the first English psychol- 
ogist, and the first great English 
writer on the science of government 
His, says Mill, was ** a great name in 
philosophy, on account both of the 
value of what he taught, and the ex- 
traordinan' impulse which be com- 
municated to the spirit of free inquiiy 
in Europe." 

Fhilosopher of Sans-Souoi (sd^ 
soo'se', 02). A name given to Fred- 
erick the (ireat (1712-1786), who was 
a disciple of Voltaire, and the author 
of a book entitled " Anti-Machiavel," 
an well as several other politico-phil- 
osophical works. 

Fhilosopher of the Unknown. [Fr. 
Le Phihwphe /nconnu.] The self- 
assumed appellation of Louis Claude 
de Saint Martin (1743-1803), a 
French mystic. 

Fhilosopher of Wim'ble-d^n (-bl-). 
A designation of John Home Tookc 
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(1736-1812), a noted English gram- 
inarian, philolo£n»t, and politician, 
irho refilled at Wimbledon, a parish 
in the vicinity of London. 

Fhil'^s-trftte. Master of the revels 
to Theseus, in Shakespeare's " Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 

Fhilietls. [Gr. ♦n^nJ*.] ( ^r. rf Rom. 
Myth.) A blind king of Thrace, who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. He 
was tonnented bv the Harpies for his 
cruelty toward nis sons, whom he 
deprived of sight in consequence of a 
false accusation made against them 
bv their mother-in-law, who charged 
tfiem with having behaved improp- 
erly to her. Whenever Phmeus 
wanted to eat, the Harpies came, and 
took away or devoured a portion of 
his food, and defiled the rest. 

Fhis. A Meudon^nn adopted by Hab- 
lot K. Browne, an English' comic 
draughtsman, who designed the illus- 
trations in tlie first edition of Dick- 
ens's " Pickwick Papers." 

Fhleg'e-th^n. [Gr. ^XtytBiavy burning, 
flaming.] ( Gr. 4" Rf^n- yfyth.) A river 
hi Hades which n>lled with waves of 
tire instead of water. Nothing grew 
on its scorched and desolate shores. 

Fierce Phlegi-thon, 
WhoM wATCSof toirent fire inflame with rnfre. 

Milton. 

Phle'gt-fts. [Gr. ♦AryiJa?.] (Gr. tf 
Rom. Myth.) The son of Mars, the 
king of the Lapithae, and the father 
of Ixion and Coronis. For his im- 
piety in plundering and burning the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, he was 
placed in hell, where a huge stone 
was suspended over his head, which 
kept him in a state of continual 
alarm. 

FhcBHtje. [Gr. ♦o'3t».] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of the moon, 
and sister of Phoebus; a name of 
Diana. 8ee Diama. 

phoe'bus. [Gr. ♦ol^o9, the radiant.] 
( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) A poetical name 
of Apollo, considered as the sun-god. 
See Apollo. 

Fhoe'niz. [Gr. ♦otVi^] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A bird said to visit Ileliopolis, 
in Egypt, once in every 500 years; 



according to another and the more 
popular account, it lived 500 years, 
and, when about to die^ made a nest 
in Arabia, and burned itself to ashes, 
from which a young phcenix arose. 

Fhoe'nix, John, OenUeman. A 
pseudonym of Captain George Ho- 
ratio Derby (d. J86J), a humorous 
and popular American writer. 

Fhoo'k$ or Poo'ki. [Probablv the 
same as the English Puck.'\ ( Vairy 
Myth.) Among the Irish, a spirit of 
diabolical disposition. He sometimes 
appears as an eagle or a black horse, 
and hurries to destniction the person 
he gets possession of. 

Phop'oua. [Gr. ♦<Jp«o*.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Neptune, and father 
of Medusa and the other Gorgons. 
After death, he was changed into a 
sea-god. [Written also P h o r c y s.] 

Fhor'xni-o. A parasite in Terence's 
comedv of the same name ; an accom- 
modating gentleman who reconciles 
all parties. 

Fhyllia. [Gr.*vAAi«.] 1. (Gr.(fRom. 

Myth.) A daughter of King Sithon 

of *rhrace, who hung herself, thinking 

that she was deserted by her lover, 

and was changed by the gods into 

an almond-tree. 

2. A country girl in Virgil's third 

and fifth Eclogues; hence, a rustic 

maiden in general. 

At their Mvory dinner net 
Of herb*, and other country mei»»e«, 
^hich the neat-handed PhyUis dresaes. 

Milton. 

Fiokelherringe (pik'el-her'ring-ft). 
The popular name of a buffoon among 
the Dutch. See Hanswukst. [Called 
Picklthdnng by the Germans. J 

a^ Sir F. Palprare conjectures, that 
th« term may haTe been oriKinally IMr|<]e- 
hirin, i. f., the hairy sprite, answering 
to Ben JonMon'B Puck-hairy ; and tliat he 
may hare worn a rongii ffamient of IjiUr 
or ieareo. like the Scottish Browuie and 
other similar beings. 

Fickle, Ffip'e-grlne. The hero of 
Smollett's novel, "The Adventures 
of Peregrine Pickle." 

JtS^ "The savage and ferocious Pickle, 
. . . besides hi!» gn>«s and biise brutality, 
befiides his ingratitude to his uncle, and 
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the saTage propeasity which he shows fai 
the pleaitun) he take:! to tormeat others 
by practical joke^, resembling those of a 
fiend iu glee, exhibita a low aud ungen- 
tleoianlike toue of thinking, only one 
degree higher than that of Roderick Ran- 
dom. . . . \^e certainly symp>ithi>e very 
little in the distretts of Pickle, brought 
on by his own profligate profusion aud 
enhanced by his insolent misanthropy. 
We are only surprised that hii predomi- 
nating arrogance does not weary out the 
benevolence of Hatchway and Pipes, and 
scarce think the ruined spendthrift de- 
serves their perserering aud faithful at- 
tachment." Sir W. Scott. 

Fiok'wiok, Samuel. The hero of 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers; '* dis- 
tinguished for his genial goodness 
and his unsophisticated simplicity. 
He is represented &!^ the founaer ot'a 
club called atler his own name, in 
company with other members of 
which, who are under his care and 
guidance, he travels over England, 
meeting with many laughable ad- 
ventures. The expression, " a Pick- 
wickian sense,'* which has passed 
into common speech as denoting 
a merely technical or constructive 
sense, refers to a quarrel at a meeting 
of the club, in which Mr. Pickwick 
accused Mr. Blotton of acting in 
a *'vile and calumnious*' maimer, 
whereupon the latter retorted by 
calling Mr. Pickwick "a humbug r' 
but, it tinally being made to appear 
that they both used the offensive 
words not in a common, but in a 
parliamentary sense, and that each 
personally entertained "the highest 
regard and esteem " for the other, the 
difficulty was readily settled, and the 
gentlemen expressed themselves mu- 
tually satistiea with the explanations 
whicli had been made. 



Gr. wucp«S«, bitler, and x^i chcK 



__ "This name [Pickwick] is no fitb- 
rication of our great noveliiit ; and, in- 
deed, very few of his namex, however 
happy, however ludicrous, are so. I 
have noticed a large proportion of them 
on actual sign-boards in hl« own native 
county of Kent. At Folkestone there is, 
or at least there recently was, a veritable 
Mark Tapley, — one, too, who had been 
to America." Lower. 

liAwyere and politician* daily abuse each 
other in a Pickvrtck-iitn venae. Botcditch. 

Pioroohole (pek'ro'kfiP). [Fr., from 



bile, or gall.] The name of a chanc- 
ter in Habelois' ** Gargautua," «fc- 
brated for his thirst or empire, Mil 
his vast projects. By some, Charles 
V. of Spain is supposed to be satihied 
under this name. 

Pi'ouB. {Ram. Myfh.) A kii^ ^ 
Latium, son of Saturn and father of 
Faunus; turned b^' Circe, whose lore 
he had alighted, into a woodpecker. 

Pied Piper of Hazn'e-lin. [UL 
Tibicen OmnicolorA The hero of an 
old and celebrated German lepeod, 
related in Verstegan's *' KestitiitJoo 
of Decayed Intelh'gence *' (London. 
1634), of which narrative Robert 
Browning, in his poem entitled "Tk 
Pied Piper," has given an exteDcfcd 
metrical version. The legend re- 
counts how a certain musician, drewed 
in a finntastical coat, came into the 
town of Hamel, in the country of 
Brunswick, and offered, for a sum of 
money, to rid the town of the no 
by which it was infested; and how. 
having executed his task, and the 

Eromised reward having been »ith- 
eld, he in revenge blew again bis 
pipe, and, by the magic of its tone?, 
drew the children of the town, to the 
number of a hundred and thirty, to » 
cavern in the side of a hill, which, 
immediately upon their entrance, 
closed and shut them in for ever. 
Erichius wrote a work, entitled 
*' Exodus Hamelensis," expresslv on 
the subject, in which he maintained 
the historical authenticity of the 
story; and Martin Schoock wrote 
another, " Fahula Hamelensis,'' in 
which he took the opp<isite groand. 
According to Verstegan, the "exo- 
dus " took place on the 22d of July, 
1376 ; but the date commonly given 
is June 26, 1284. Harenbeig main- 
tains, according to Zedler, that a 
number of Hamelin children, who 
were carried away captive in a con- 
test with the Hishop of Minden 
(Connid II.), never returned to their 
native land, and !*o gave occasion for 
the tradition that they had been 
swallowed up alive. 

49* It ha« been remarked that the 
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Oennan pfeiffen^ to pipe, means, aim, to 
decoy, to allure, to eutice, to inreigle, 
aud that thia, perhaps, U the origiu of 
the ilauielin my tb m> far vl* relates to tlie 
cbildren'8 being spirited away by a pi|>er. 
Aa alL tae muscuiefeaiue from not pu>iug 
the Tibicea Ouiuicolor bis just dues, we 
ha?ea curioui* iiluittnitioii of our prover^ 
bial expre.'*:*ion, " Pay the Piper,"' which 
may, iad«eU, hare sprung firum tuiit story. 

This is that despotism which poets hsTe 
eelebntted in the I'ied Piper of IlamiliTt, 
WhoM music drew like the puwer of erravitn- 
tinn, — drew soldieni and pnentio, tnuMrs and 
feasters, women and boys, rats and mice. 

EmertOH. 

I rather think Petrarch was tiie flrst cho- 
mmiii of that sentimental dance which so long 
lea younz folks away fW>m the realities of life, 
like' the ^^ro/Z/a/nelta. Lowell. 

Pl-«r^-d«9. [Gr. ntept««v.] (Gr. ^ 
Roin. Myth.) 1. A name given to 
tlie Muses, from Pieria, a fountain 
near Mount Olympus. 

2. Daughters* of Pierus, whom the 
Muses changed into magpies for chal- 
lenging them to sing. 

Pierre (peer; Fr. pron. pe^f). A 
conspirator in Otwav's tragedy of 
" Venice Preserx'ed,^' impelled to 
treason by a mixture of patriotism 
and misanthropy. See Jaffikk. 

Oars i^ a tmphy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shvlock. and tlic Moor, 
And Pierre t cannot be swept ur worn away. 

JJtfron. 

Pieppot (pe^f'o'). [Fr., little Peter, 
from Pierre^ Peter.] A jesting char- 
acter in pantomime, who takes the 
part of a simple valet, wearing white 
pantaloons, and a large white jacket 
with a row of bi^ buttons in front, 
and who often paints his face white. 

Pl'gpo-groml-tus. A name occur- 
ring in Shakespeare's corned v of 
"Twelfth Night." Who or what is 
meant bv it, is not known. Sir 
Andrew Ague-cheek merely alludes 
to it as having been used by Olivia's 
clown upon an occasion of mirth and 
jesting, so that, in all likelihood, it 
was not intended to be taken seri- 
ously as a genuine name. 

In WKrth, thou wa«t in very icracious fooling 
last ni^ht, when tlion nnokcHt of Piqittfintmi- 
tuA, of the Vnpians passing the equinoctial of 
Queubus; 't was very g:oo«l, i' faith. Shak. 

Pig-wig'&in. The name of a doughtj' 
elf, whose amours with Queen Mab, 
and furious combat with the jealous 



Obcron, are related in Dravton*s 
" Nymphidla." 

The aanic genius which now busies us with 
their concenis might have excited an equal 
lnter(»t for the adventures of Oberon and 
PigtLiggin. Jeffrey. 

Pillar of Doctors. [Fr. Ln CoLmne 
(Its Docteuvs.] An honorarv' appella- 
tion given by his admirers to \V illiam 
de Champeaux, a celebrated French 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelfth century. 

Pillars of Her'ou-lds. [Lat. Columna 

HerCuUBy Gr. 'HpoitAeiai aTijAat.J A 

name given by the old Greeks and 
Roman:* to two mountains on oppo- 
site sides of the strait connectmg 
the Mediterranean Sea with the At- 
lantic Ocean. These mountains — 
anciently called Calpe and Abyla — 
were situated, the former in Europe, 
and the latter in Africa. Their mod- 
ern names nre, respectively, the Kock 
of Gibraltar, and Jebel Zatout, or 
Apes' Hill. The classical appellation 
of the Pillars of Hercules was given 
to them in consequence of a tiction 
that Hercules, in his travels to tind 
the oxen of Geryon, raised these two 
mountains as monuments of his 
journey, and placed on them the in- 
scription, "iVe plus ultray' importing 
that they marked the utmost limits 
of the habitable world in that direc- 
tion. The Pillars of Hercules long 
remained deeply fixed in the Greek 
mind as a terminus of human adven- 
ture and aspiration. 

Perhaps the strongeat circumstance of the 
whole was, that the old dethroned king of 
Spain, and his contort, undertook a journey, 
for the purpose of carrying their personal con- 
gratulations on the birth of an heir, to one 
who had depoitefl. and wai> dctaininic in prison, 
their own hneuge, and had laid Spain, tlieir 
native dominions, in bloixl, firom the Pyrenees 
to the PiUars of Hercules. Sir W. Scott. 

Pinoh. A schoolmaster and conjurer 
in Shakespeare's " Comedy ot Er- 
rors." 

Pinoh, Tom. A character in Dick- 
ens's '• Martin Chuzzlewit," distin- 
guished by his guilelessness, his odd- 
ity, his excessive modesty, and his 
exhaustless goodness of heart. 

Pinohwife, Mr. A prominent char- 
acter in Wvcherlev's comedy of 
"The Countiy Wife." . 
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She [Ladj Drocheda] well knew in what 
esteem coiijugal tTdelity wait held aniung tlie 
fine gentlemen there, and watched her tuwn 
huitb^nd a» asaiduoualv aa Mr. Pinchtcil'e 
watched his country wife. Jiacuuiay, 

Finchwife, Mrs. The heroine of 
Wycherley'8 " Country Wife." See 
Agnes, 1.* 

Pindar, Peter. A pseudonym adopted 
by Dr. John AVolcott (1738-1819). 
In his first publication, " Lyric Odes 
to the Royal Academicians for 1782," 
he styles himself *' a distant relation 
of the poet of Thebes." 

Pindar of Wakefield. See George 

A-GUKEN. 

Pine-tree State. A popular name 
of the State of Maine, tne central and 
northern portions of which are cov- 
ered with extensive pine forests. 

Pip. [A childish corruption of Philip 
Pimp.] A by-name of the hero of 
I)ickens*8 novel of " Great Expecta- 
tions." 

Piper, Tom. One of the characters 
making up a morris-dance. 

So have I aeen 
Tom Piper stand upon our villas* nrcn. 
Backed with the Hay-puie, while a gentle 

crew. 
In gentle motion, circularly threw 
Themftelven about him. IVm. Broume. 

Piper of Hamelin, The Pied. See 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Pipes, Tom. The name of a char- 
acter in Smollett's •* Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle ; " celebrated for his 

, taciturnity, and represented as a re- 
tired boatswain's mate, living with 
the eccentric Commodore Trunnion 
to keep the ser%'ant8 in order. 

One wonder*. Were /•t;j<* and Hatchway 
there in [Commodore] Martin's squadron? 
In what station Commodore Trunnion did 
tlien serve in the British Navy ? Carjyle. 

Pl-rith'o-u8. [Gr. iieipidoof.] {Gr. (f 
Rinn. Aftfth.) A son of Ixion, and a 
king of the Lapithie. His friendship 
for Theseus, King of Athens, was 
proverbial. After the death of Hip- 
podamia, he descended, in company 
with Theseus, to the infenial regions, 
to carry away Proserpine; but Pluto, 
who was advised of their intention, 
bound Pirithous to his father's wheel 
(see Ixiox), and Theseus to a mon- 
strous stone. 

Pl-jft'nI-o. A ser\'ant to Posthumus, 



in ShEke«peare*s " Cvmbeline." He 
is distinguished for Vaitlitul atttd- 
ment to Imogen, his master's wit«. 

Pistol, Ancient. A follower ot Ftl- 
statf, in Shakespeare's " Merr^- Wjw 
of Windsor," aud in the Seci.ndFirt 
of " King Henry the Fourth." He 
is a bully and a swaggerer by profes- 
sion. 

J8®- Perhaps from pistol/o, explainH 
by Florio as »*a roguing Icggar. a «»• 
tier, an upright man that hTeth b> rooeff 
age." HaUtvtlL 

In this mood, if anj one endeavored to 
bring Sir Arthur down to the reipon* of coi»- 
mon life, iiis repliea were in the rein of Aw 
eteut FiMol:'- 

"A flco for the world, and worldlinrs teie I 
I speali of AfHca and golden jovsl" 

^ir W. Satt. 

I only say, tliat I read ftvm habit and fipm 

Indolence, not from real interest; tlist, like 

Ancient J'ittol devouring bin leek. I reed sad 

swear till I get to the end of the narrative. 

iSir »• SvfL 

Plagiary, Sir Fretfta. A character 
in Sheridan's play, ** The Critic.'* 
designed, it is said,' tor Kichanl Cum- 
berland (1732-1811 ), an Engli-h dra- 
matic writer, noted for his vanity 
and irritability. 

lie has, therefore, no reason to coropbin: 
and I dare say, that, like Sir Frtt.ull'lagiarf, 
he is rather pleased than otherwise. hjrat. 

Plain, The. [Fr. Ln Plaint] {Fr. 
Hist.) A name given to that part of 
the benches, in the National Conven- 
tion, occupied by the Girondist?, or 
the more moderate among the dep- 
uties; hence, these deputies them- 
selves. The Plain succiinibed in the 
contest with "The Mountain." J^ 
Mountain, The, and Marsh, The. 

Plain and Perspicuous Doctor. 

[Lat. Doctor Planus tt Ptrtptcuvt, or 
Conspicuus.] An honorarv title be- 
stowed upon Walter Burleigh (1271^ 
1357), a famous scholastic, bv his 
admiring contemporaries. He I's paid 
to have combated the opinions of 
Duns Scotus with great vigor. 

Platonic Puritan. An appellation 
given to John Howe (1630-1706), « 
distinguished Non-conformist divine, 
and a man of great general learning. 
His writings «re distinguished lor 
their originality, profundity, and phil- 
osophical calmness and cuniprenen- 
siveness. 
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i'iad. The. A title priven, in allu- 
sion to the seven stars or' tills name, 
to a group or I'euniou of seven cele- 
brated pennons. 

1. The PHiLosoPHirAL Pleiad. 
See Seven Wise Men of Gkeece. 

2. The First Literary Plei vd, 
or Pleiad ok Alexandria, was 
instituted by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and composed of the contemporary 
poets, Caliimachus, Apollonius of 
Khodes, Aratus, Homer the younger, 
Lycophron, Nicander,and Theocritus. 

3. The Literary Pleiad op 
Charlemagne was a sort of acad- 
emy founded by that monarch, in 
which Alcuin was called Albinus; 
Angilbert, Homer; Adelard, Aur/tis- 
tine ; Kiculfe, Damtetas ; and Charle- 
magne himself, David. Vamefrid 
and one other completed the Pleiad. 

4. A literary school in France, in 
the sixteenth century, of which 
Ronsard was the heai), and six of 
his admirers the remaining mem- 
bers; namely, the poets Joachim du 
Bellay, Antoine de Balf, Amadis 
Jainvn, Belleau, Jodeile, and Ponthus 
de Thiard. They were at tiwt called 
La Brigade. 

Ple'i-^d^s (ple'yM^z, 20). [Gr. 
DActa^f.] (Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) Sev- 
en daughters of Atlas and Pleione, 
named Electra, Alcyone, Cel*no, 
Maia, Steropa, Tay^te, and Merope. 
Their history is differently related, 
but all authorities agree that they 
were transformed into the constel- 
lation which bears their name. Only 
six of these stars are visible to the 
naked eye; and the ancients believed 
tliat the seventh (Merope) hid her- 
self from shame, she alone having 
married a mortal, while her sisters 
were the wives of gods. 

PlSy'dell, Mr. PAulus. A shrewd 
and witty lawyer in Scott's novel of 
" Guy Mannering.** 

Did the old frentleman who drawls about 
tiie boozine buffoonery of the " Nocte* " ever 
hear of a celebrated lawyer, one PUititelt, who. 
In hlJi letAure houra, waa strenuounly addicted 
to High J in ks ? Noctt* Ambrosianas. 

Pliant, Sir Paul. An uxorious, fool- 
ish old knight, in Congreve's comedy 
of ** The Double Dealer." 



Ofwhatcon«cq«encel«lttoV!rtTO,oThow 
U (the at all concerned about It, . . . who is 
the father of Lord Froth'* or Sir Paul Plianf$ 
children? CharleM Ltunb. 

Plon-plon, Prince (pl6n'pI6«', 62). 
A nickname given to Prince Napoleon 
Joseph Charles l^naparte, son of 
Jerome Bonaparte by his second wife, 
the Princess Frederica Catherine or 
Wurtemberg. 

Plowman, PiSrs. The hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem (** The 
Vision of Piers Plowman") of the 
fourteenth century, of which Robert 
Langland (or Lahglande) is the re- 
puted author. Piers is represented 
as falling asleep on the Malvern Hills, 
in Worcestershire, and as having a 
series of dreams. In describing these, 
he exposes the corruptions of society, 
and particularly the dissoluteness and 
avarice of the religious orders, with 
great humor and fancy, but consider- 
able bitterness. An imitation of the 
" Vision, " called " Piers Plowman's 
Creed," appears to have been written 
about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is an exposition of the imped- 
iments and temptations which beset 
this mortal life The method, like that 
of Bunyan's ** Pilgrim's Progress," 
is allejjorical, but the spirit of the 
poetry is not so much picturesque aa 
satirical. 

Plu'to. [Gr. HAovTwv.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Afytfi.) A son of Saturn and Ops, 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune, hus- 
band of Proserpine, and the inexo- 
rable king of the under-world. See 
Proserpine. [Called also />«.] 

Plu'tUB. [Gr. nAoi)To«/| (Gr. if Rom. 
Myih.) The god of riches; a son of 
lasius, or lasion, and Ceres. 

Plymley, Peter. A pseudonym 
under which Sydney Smith (1771- 
1845), published a powerful political 
tract, entitled " Letters on the Sub- 
ject of the Catholics, to my Brother 
Abraham, who lives in the Coimtry." 

Pochi Danari (po'kee di-nft'ree). 
[It., the penniless.] A sobriquet 
piven by the Italians to Maximilian 
I. (1459-1519), emperor of Germany. 

Poet of Poets. A name often given 
to Shelley (1792-1822), who is pre- 
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eminent among modem writers for 
the compass of bis imagination and 
the peculiar graces of his style. 
Macaulay says that the words 
** bard "and "inspiration," generally 
80 unmeaning when applied to moif- 
ern poetSj have a ipccial signiticauce 
when applied to Shelley. 

Poets' Corner. An angle in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey, 
London; — popularly so called from 
the fact that it contains the tombs of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and other eminent 
English poets, and memorial tablets, 
bustH, statues, or moimmeuts, to many 
who are buried in other places. 

Foet Squab. A nickname given by 
Lord Krjchester to l^r^'den, on ac- 
count of his corpulence m later life. 

FoinQ. A companion of Sir John 
FalstafT in the two parts of Shake- 
speare's " King Henry IV." [Writ- 
ten also Poyns.] 

We were •till ftirther removed fVom the 
day* of " the mad prince and PoinaJ" 

Sir W. Scott. 

The chronicle* of that dny contain occonnta 
of mony a mad prank which he [l^rtl War- 
wick, Addison's step-son] played, as we have 
legends of a still earlier (late of the lawless 
freaks of the wild prince and Poyn*. 

Thackeray. 

Folish Bay'^d. A name given to 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski (1703- 
1814), a Polish general of distin- 
guished bravery. 

Folish By'r^n (9). A name which 
has been verv generallv given to the 
Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz (1798- 
1855). It has been said to convey 
"as correct a notion of the nature 
and the extent of his genius as any 
single epithet could possibly do." 

Folish Franklin. An appellation 
conferred on Thaddeus Czacki ( 1765- 
1813), a distinguished coun^^elor, phi- 
losopher, and historian of Poland. 

Folish Vol-t&ire'. A name popular- 
Iv given to Ignatius Krasicki ( 1774- 
1801 ), one of the mo>»t distinguished 
literarj' men of Polnnd, and author 
of a great number of works in prose 
and verse. 

Folizdne (po'l^k'sftn'). An assumed 
name, adopted, instead of her bap- 
tismal one of Madehm^ by a female 



character in Moli^re's famous cob- 
edy, " Les Pr^cieuses Kidicules." 

Fo-lix'e-n6§. Kin^ of Bohemia, is 
Shakespeare's ** Winter's Tale. " 

Follux. A famous pugilist, the twin 
brother of Castor. See Castor. 

Fo-lo'ni-us. Lord chamberlain to the 
king of Denmark, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of '* Hamlet," 

«S* " Polonius ... Is the pmonifcd 
meiuory of wisdom no longvr artuallr po»- 
8e»H«d. ThisaduiirablecbaxucterisainTi 
misrepre8«Dt»d on the staicv. ShakedpesN 
never intended to exhibit him asabai^ 
fbon ; for, altbough it was natural that 
liamlet — a young man of fire and icenlM, 
detertingfonnality , and disliklnf Polonim 
on political grounds, as imagining tlutht 
had aj«i«lsted his uncle in his usurpttioo 
— should express himself aatiricaUj, Te« 
this mu9t not be taken as exartlytbe 
poet's conception of him. In Poloniitf. % 
certain induration of character had ariK« 
fh>m long habits of buainess; but talw 
his advice to Lnertas, and Ophelia's ref- 
erence for his memory, and we shall m 
that he was meant to be represented ai % 
statesman somewhat past his &culti«,— 
his reoollectiona of life all full of wi»> 
dom, and showing a knowledge of humu 
nature, whilst what immediately take* 
place before him, and escapes from him, 
is indicative of weakness. . . . In tbe 
great, ever-recurring dangers and dutfei 
of life, — where to distinguish the fit ob- 
jects for the application of the mazimi 
coUecteti by the experience of a long life 
requires no fineness of tact, as Id the 
admonitions to his son and daughter.— 
Polonius is uniformly made respectable/' 

Po-lyd'ft-m&s. [Gr. noAw«a^a«.] A 
Grecian athlete, famous for his im- 
mense size and strength. Many 
marvelous stories are related of him, 
as that, when unanned, he killed » 
huge and fierce lion, stopped a chariot 
in full career, lifted a mad buD, and 
the like. He is said to have met his 
death in attempting to atop or to sus- 
tain a falling rock. 

PoPj^-deu'cfij. [Gr. noAva^j*,^.] ( Gr, 
4- Rom, Myth.) The Greek form of 
PiMux. See Pollux. 

Pol'j^-dore. [Lat. Pofy^lorut, Gr. 
noAu«ioo<K.] 1. {Gr. ^ 'Rom, Myth.] 
The yountrest son of Priam and 
Hecuba; he was killed for his riches 
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inestor, king o( Thrace, who 
intrusted with the care of 

eij^ed name assumed by 
., in Shakespeare's " Cym- 

L'zii-&, or Po-lym'ni-^ 

tiyCa.j {Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) 
16 Muses; the one who pre- 
r rhetoric and singing. She 
ted to be the iuventress of 

%^. [Gr. noAvv«tnK*] ( Gr. 
/i/tft.) Son of Oedipus and 
ud brother of Eteocles. See 
s and Seven against 

inus. [Gr. noAv<^i7M<K-] {Gr. 
Myth.) A son of Neptune, 
of the Cyclops, who dwelt 

lie was a cruel monster, 
se size and strength, and 
one eye, which was in the 
his forehead. When Ulvs- 
I in Sicily, he, with twelve 
npanions, got caught in the 
olyphemus, and six of the 
ere eaten by the tremendous 

The rest were in expecta- 
i same fate, but their cun- 
er enabled them to escape, 
fc'ing to Intoxicate Polypne- 
then destroying his single 
1 fire-brand.* [Written also 
, and in an Anglicized form, 
eme.] 

[Lat, cognate with pomum, 
Rom. My'h.) The goddess 
nd fruit-trees. See Ver- 

The name of a clown, in 
are's ** Measure for Meas- 

8 (po-nok'rft-t^z; Fr. pron. 
-tess'). The name of Gar- 
tutor, in Rabelais* famous 

•no'rum. [Lat, Bridge of 
\. name given to the famous 
Dsition of the first book of 
" Elements,'* from the tir- 

9 that tyros usually fiad 
iculty in getting over it. 

lard. The feigned author 



of a series of Almanacs (commenced 
in 1732, and continued for twenty-five 
years), really written bv Benjamin 
Franklin, and distinguished for their 
inculcation of the prudential virtues, 
as temperance, frugality, order, jus- 
tice, cleanliness, chastity, and the 
like, by means of maxims or precepts, 
which, it has l>een said, *^ are as valu- 
able as any thing that has descended 
fnim Pythagoras." See Saundeks, 

KiCIIAKD. 

Few of the nmny trl«e apotheems which 
have been uttered, from the time or the Seven 
Sagca of Oreecc to that of Poor Richard, have 
prevented a niuKle foolinh action. MaeiuUay. 

Poor Robin. The imaginary' author 
of a celebrated series of Almanacs 
first published in 1661 or 1662, and 
said to have originated with Kobert 
Herrick, the poet. Other books were 
also published under the same name, 
as " Poor Kobin's Visions," " Poor 
Robin's Pathway to Knowledge," &c. 

Pope Joan. See Joan, Pope. 

Pope of Philosophy. An appellation 
conferred upon Aristotle (b. c. 384- 
322), in modern times, on account of 
the boundless reverence paid to his 
name, the infallibility ascribed to his 
teaching, and the despotic influence 
which his system of thought exercised 
upon the strongest minds of Europe 
for centuries. 

Popish Plot. {Enfj. Ilist.) The name 
given to an imaginary plot on the 
part of the Roman Catholics in the 
time of Charles II., to massacre the 
Protestants, bum the city of London, 
and assassinate the kin^. The fiction 
was devised by one Titus Gates, aii 
unprincipled and vagabond adven^ 
turer, who had been successively an 
Anabaptist minister, a clerg^inan of 
the Established Church, and a Roman 
Catholic. By the aid of suborned 
witnesses, he procured the judicial 
murder of many innocent persons; 
but a violent reaction at last set in, 
and he was tried, convicted of per- 
jury, pilloried, whipped, and impris- 
oned. 

Poplar, Anthony. A name assumed 
by the editor of the " Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine," when it was first 
started. 
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Poroupine, Peter. A pseudonym 
adopted by NVilliiiin Cobbett (nt>2- 
1835), a voluminous political writer. 
In 1796, he established iu Philadel- 
phia " Peter Porcupine's Gazette" 
An edition of the Porcupine Papers, 
In 12 vols., was published iu Loudon 
in 18J1. 

Pdrk-op'o-lis. [Eng. pork^ and Gr. 
iTiiAic, city.J A jocular nickname for 
the city of Cincinnati, which is one 
of the greatest markets for pork in 
America. 

Pdp'rex. See Ferre.x. 

For'se-n&i or Ppr-sen^nft, Ijar;. A 

legendary king of Ktruria, who made 
war on llome on account of the ban- 
ishment of the Tarquins (Vom that 
city. Macaulay ha^t made him the 
subject of one of the most magnifi- 
cent of his " Lays of Ancient Kome." 

Porte-Orayon. A pseudonym of 
David H. Strother, author ol an in- 
teresting series of illustrated papers 
published in " Harper's Magazine." 

Por'1a-$ (por'shl-ft, or por'shl-ft). A 
rich heiress, in Sliakespeare's *" Mer- 
chant of Venice." She is in love 
with Bassanio; but her choice of a 
husband is restrained by a whim of 
her deceased father, who deposited 
her picture in one of three locked 
caskets, of gold, silver, and lead, 
respectively, with the testamentary 
proviso that her hand and fortune 
were to be bestowed upon that suitor 
only who should guess which of the 
caskets contained her likeness. For- 
eign princes, who come to try their 
luck, select the golden and silver 
cheats, which contain nothing but a 
death's-head and a fool's head, with 
scrolls bearing mocking mottoes ; 
but Bassanio fortunately chooses the 
** meager lead," and wi»is his mis- 
tress. Soon after, his friend Ant4»nio, 
a wealthy merchant, having thought- 
lessly signed a bond in favor of 
Shylock, a Jewish usurer, by which 
he agreed to forfeit a pound of flesh 
in case of failure to n^pay in a stip 
ulated time a sum of money which 
he had borrowed, and being unable, 
from a concurrence of unfortunate 
circumstances, to meet the obligation. 



Portia, in tbe disguise of a " tvaf 
doctor of Kome," and under tbe 
assumed name of Balthazar, mso- 
ages to have the case tried betore 
herself, and at last gives judgment 
against the Jew. Bassanio ujr]^e» htf 
Ui accept of three thousand duetts— 
the sum due to Shylock from .\ntoiiio 
— by way of remuneration ; but she 
hegs for a ring that she had ooce 
given him, and which he had sworn 
never to sell, or give away, or los*. 
He begs to be excused from parting 
with it, but is finally over-persuaded, ^ 
and lets her have it. This incident 
furnishes the occasion for a simn- 
lated quarrel between Bassanio and 
Portia when they meet at Portias 
house in Belmont. The story of the 
bond is of Eastern origin. 

Portuguese 4-pollo. A title be- 
stowed upon Luis Camoens (1527- 
1579), the great national po^ of 
Portugal. See Apollo. 

Portufi^uese Ijiv'j^. An appellation 
conferred upon Joao de liarros { U96- 
1570), the most distinguished of 
Portuguese historians. Uis style is 
greatly admired. 

Portuguese Mars. A title of Affoow 
de Alboquerque (1452-1515), viceroy 
of India, and a man of extrMordioarv' 
wisdom and enterprise, who, in 15(Vi 
took possession of Goa, which be 
made the center of Portuguese pow- 
er and commerce in Asia, and f^ub- 
dued the whole of Malabar, Ceylon, 
the Sunda Isles, and the peninsula oi' 
Malacca. 

Portuguese Nos'tr^da'mus. A 

surname of Gon^alo Annes Bandarra 
(d. 1556), a poet-cobbler, whose writ- 
ings were suppressed by the inquisi- 
tion. 
Portuguese Nud. Mariana Alcafb- 
rada (d. about 1700), a Portuguese 
lady who addressed a series of faroooa 
letters to the Chevalier de Cham illy, 
with whom she was deeply in love, 
though he did not reciprocate her 
passion. She derived the sobriquet 
tVom her supposed connection with a 
convent. 

Portuguese Tl'ti-ftn (tisha-Sn). A 
title given to Alon'zo Sanches Coello 
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(1515-1590), a Portuguese painter 
'whose style is thought to reseiuble 
that of the iUustrious Italian painter, 
Veceilio Tiziauo, or Titian. 

Pdr-tu'nua (6). [Lat., fromportusy a 
harbor.] {Rom. MyOt.) The pro- 
tecting god of harbora. 

Fo-sei'd^n. [Gr. noo-ei^f.] {Myth.) 
The Greek name of Neptune. See 
Nkptunk. 

Fdsfhu-xnas, Iie'o^ns'tua. Hus* 
band to Imogen, in Shakespeare's 
" Cvrobeline." He is distinguished 
for his rash but unsuccessful plotting 
of his wife's death as a punishment 
of her supposed intidelity to him. 

Fotase, Jean (zh6° po'tikzh', 63). A 
grotesque character on the French 
stage. See Hamswurst. 

Foonce, Mr. Peter. A character in 
Fielding's novel, "The Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews.'* See Adams, 
Par84>n Abraham. 

Foundtext, Peter. An "indulged 
p«st<>r" with the Covenanters' army, 
m Sir Walter Scott's " Old Mortal- 
ity." 

Pouroeaugnao, M. de (mos'^' di^ 
poof 's^n 'yak', 43, 78). The hereof 
Moli^re's comedy of the same name ; 
a pompous country gentleman who 
comes to Paris to marry Julie, — the 
heroine of the piece, — the authority 
of her father naving destined her 
hand to him. But Julie has a lover, 
and this lover plays off so many 
tricks and mystifications upon the 

Erovincial suitor that he finally re- 
nquishes his suit in despair. 

Fd^'ell, Mary. A pseudonym of 
Miss Anne Manning, a writer of 
the present day. 

Poy'ninm' Ijaw. {Irish HUt.) A 
law passed by a parliament sum- 
moned to meet at Drogheda, by Sir 
Edward Poynings, governor of Ire- 
land in the time of Henry VII. 
This memorable statute established 
the authority of the English govern- 
ment in Ireutud. 

P. P., Clerk of this Parish. The 
feigned author of a humorous and 
celebrated volume of Memoirs real- 
ly written by Arbuthnot, in ridicule 



of Bamet*8 "History of My Own 
Times." The following extract will 
give an idea of this famous work : — 

" In the name of the Lord, Amen. 
I, P. P., Clerk of this Parish, by the 
grace of Uod write this history. . . . 
Even when 1 was at school luy mistress 
did e?er extol me above the rest of the 
youth, in that I had a laudable voice. 
And it was furthermore obserred that I 
toolc a kindly affection unto that bliu>k 
letter in which our Bibles are printed. 
Yea, often did I exercise myself in sing- 
ing goodly ballads, such as ^The lAdy 
and Death,' ' The Children in the 
Wood,* and 'Chury Chase;' and not, 
like other children, in lewd and trivial 
ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, 
I always ventured to lead the psalm 
next after Mtinter William Harris, my 
predecessor, who (it must be confestwd 
to the glory of Qnd) was a most excellent 
parish clerk in that his day. . . . Ever 
since I arrived at the age of discretion, 
I had a call to take upon me the function 
of a parish clerk ; and to that end it 
seemed to me meet arid profitable to as- 
sociate myself with the parish clerks of 
this land, — snch, I mean, as were right 
worthy in their calling, and of becom- 
ing gravity. Now it came to pass that I 
was horn in the year of our Lord, Anno 
Domini, 1655, the year wherein our wor- 
thy benefiictor Esquire Bret did add one 
bell to the ring of this parish. So that 
it hath been wittily said, that * one and 
the same day did give to this our church 
two rare g^fts, — its great bell, and its 
clerk.' " 

ThoM who were placed around it [a dinner- 
table] had thu«e fccUnint of awe with which 
F. P., Clerk of the I'an*h, described himself 
oppressed, when ho fin»t uplifted the pwlui in 
preticnce of those j>erson« of Inch worship, the 
wise Mr. Justice Freeman, tne ffood Lady 
Jonea, and the great Sir Thomas Truby. 

Sir n. Scott. 

The example of the fkmous " P. P.. Clerk 
of this Pariah^'* was never more faithfully fol- 
lowed. Hawthorne. 

Interspersed also are long, purely autobio- 
graphical delineatiouB, yet without conncc- 
Hon, without recoj»nixoblc coherence j so un- 
important, so superfluously minute, they al- 
most remind us of "JP. P., CUrl of this 
PorisA." darlyU. 

Pragmatic Sanotion. {IKst.) A 
decree by which, in the year 1713, 
Charles Vl., emperor of Germany, 
and the last descendant in the male 
line of the house of Austria, settled 
his dominions on his daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of 
Francis of Lorraine. Her succession 
was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
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FrancOf the States General, and most 
of the European powers, and bhe 
ascended the throne in October, 1740 ; 
but a general European war was the 
result. 

US" Thft term '' Pragnnatic Sanction " 
is sometimes applied to other solemn 
ordinances or decrees relating either to 
Church or State affiurs ; but that by 
which the empire of Germany was set- 
tled in the house of Austria is the meet 
celebrated of all. 

Prairie State. A name popularly 
given to Illinois, In allusion to the 
wide -spread and beautiful prairies 
which tbrm a striking feature of the 
scenery of the State. 

Frasildo (pr&-zelMo). A nobleman 
of Babylon, in Bojardo's " Orlando 
Innamorato," noted for his devoted 
friendship for Iroldo, with whose wife, 
Tisbina, he falls violently in love. 
Being overheard by her and her 
husband threatening to kill himself, 
the ladv, hoping to divert him from 
his passion by time and absence, prom- 
ises to return it on condition of his 
performing a distant and perilous 
adventure. He p^^rfbrms the adven- 
ture; and the husband and wife, sup- 
posing that there is no other way of 
her escaping the consequences, resolve 
to take poison ; after which the lady 
goes to Wasildo's house, and informs 
him of their having done so. Prasildo 
resolves to die with them; but hear- 
ing, in the mean time, that the apoth- 
ecar>' had given them a drink that 
was harmless, he goes and tells them 
of their good fortune; upon which 
the husband is so struck with bis 
generosity, that he voluntarily quits 
Babylon for life, and the lady marries 
the lover. The new husband subse- 
quently hears that his friend's life is 
in danger, and quits the wife to go 
and deliver him tVom it at the risk of 
his own. 

Preacher, The. A title sometimes 
given to Solomon, " the son of David, 
king in Jerusalem," and author of 
the book of *' Ecclesiastes," — a word 
which signifies 7>reac^<?r. 

Thuii saith The Preacher: "Naught beneath 

the Bun 
la new;" yet still from change to chanire we 

mn. Jiuron. 



Preoht, Prau (frd^ prekt). Set 
Bektua, Frau. 

Pr^oieuses Ridicules, Ijes (1ft prl'- 
se^z' re'de'kiil', 34, 43). The title 
of a comedy by Moliere (1622-1673), 
and a name given to its heroines, \ 
Aminte and Polixene, who represent 
a class of women among Moliere's 
contemporaries remarkable for their 
affectation of extreme politeness, 
their high-flown sentiments, their 
metaphysical conceits, and their ea- 
phuistic style of speaking and writ- 
ing. 

4^ It has been customary to say thai 
Moliere's charming satire was aimed at 
the Ildtel de Kambouillet, a fomoos cote- 
rie of the most accomplished and illos* 
trioun wits, critics, scholani, and poeta, 
of both Mxes, to be found in Paris dur- 
ing the MTenteenth century ; but the 
notion has been shown to be utterly 
groundless. In its original acceptation, 
the word pricifuse was an honorable 
d^ignation, signifying a woman who, to 
grace and dignity of manner, added ele- 
gance and culture of mind. It was there- 
fore applied with perfect propriety to the 
brilliant and cultivated ladies of the 
Kambouillet circle. But, in the course 
of time, grotesque imitations of the man- 
ners and style of the Ildtel became prer- 
alent both in Paris and the provinces, 
and the epithet consequently took on a 
tinge of reproach or contempt. 

Prfis'ter John. [That is, the Priest, 
or the Presbyter, John.] The name 
given, in the Middle Age^, to asup- 
jwsed Christian sovereign and priest 
in the interior of Asia, whose domin- 
ions were variously placed. The 
story is said to have 'originated in the 
facttbat the Nestorian missionaries, 
in the eleventh or twelftli century, 
penetrated into Eastern Asia, and 
converted Ung (or Ungh Khan), the 
chief of the Kerait, or Krit, Tartars. 
This name they corrupted or trans- 
lated into Prester John, Ung being 
turned into " Jachanan," or *' John," 
and Khan being rendered by " l*rie«t." 
Uis fame spri'ad to F^urope, and not 
only furnished the material of num- 
berless mediwval legends, but supplied 
the occasion of several missionar}' ex- 
peditions to the Ea.<%t. 

Iwill CO on the liphtert errmnd now to the 
AntijTOM!,.. that you can drvisc U* send mcon; 
I will fetch you a tooth-picker now ftom tht 
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fyirthflst Inch of Aaiai bring jon the lengih 
of PttMter John't fuott fetch you a hair of the 

rik Cham's beard; do you any emboMage 
the Pyemtea, — rather than hold three 
wonb* conference with tiiia harpy. Hhtik. 

Fres'to. [It. and Sp., quick, nimble, 
Bwift, from Lat. pnesius^ ready.] A 
name given to Swift by the Duchess 
of Shrewsbury, who, * being a for- 
eigner, could not remember the Eng- 
lish word imjt. The sobriquet is 
fir^uently used in Swift's *^ Joiurnal 
to Stella.'* See Stella. 

Pretenders, The. James Francis 
£dward Stuart, son of James II., 
and Charles Edward Stuart, grand- 
son of James II. ; called respectively, 
the Elder and the Younger Pretender. 
By the forced abdication and flight 
of James II., in 1688, the crown of 
England passed to William, Prince 
of Orange (who was the son of Mary, 
daughter of Charles I.), and to Mary, 
bis wife (who was the daughter of^ 
James II., and consequently cousin 
to William). The Acts of Settlement 
passed in the reign of William III. 
(A. D. 1701 and 1708) secured the 
succession of the house of Hanover 
to the English throne. The Elder 
Pretender made some vain attempts 
to recover the kingdom, but surren- 
dered his claims, in 1743, to his son, 
Charles Edward, the Younger Pre- 
tender, who, in the following year, 
invaded Great Britain from France, 
and fought gallantly for the throne 
of his ancestors, but was signally 
defeated at Culloden, in 1740, and 
compelled to escape to the Continent. 

Pret^yinan, Prince. See Prince 
Pretty MAN. 

Pri'^m. [Lat. PriarmUj Gr. upiofio^.] 
{Gr. ^ Arm. Myth.) A son of Laom- 
edon, and the last king of Troy ; 
husband of Hecuba, and father of 
Hector, Helenus, Paris, Deiphobus, 
Polyxena, Troilus, Cassandra, &c. 
He 'was slain by Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, the same night on which 
Troy was taken by the Greeks. 

Prl-a'pos. [Gr. npJairo«.] [Gr. tf 
Rom. Mtfth.) The god of procrea- 
tion in general, or a deified personifi- 
cation of the fructifying principle in 
nature. He was worshiped particu- 



larly as the god of gardens and vine> 
y arils, and of whatever pertains to 
agriculture. He is variously described 
a» the son of Adonis and Venus, of 
Bacchus and Venus, and of Mercuiy 
and Chione. 

Pride's Purg^e. {Eng. HUt.) A name 
given to a violent invasion of parlia- 
mentarj' rights, in 1649, by Cfolonel 
Pride, who, at the head of' two regi- 
ments, surrounded the house of com- 
mons, and seized in the passage forty- 
one members of the Presbyterian 
party, whom he confined. Above 
one hundred and sixty others were 
excluded, and none admitted but 
the most furious and determined of 
the Independents. These privileged 
members were called " The Rump." 

Prid'win. The name of Arthur's 
shield, on which the picture of the 
blessed Virgin Mary was painted, in 
order to put him frequently in mind 
of her. [Written also Priwen.] 

The temper of hi* sword, the trie<l Excslibor, 
The bi^ieM and the length of Rone, hU 

noble HDoar, 
With Pridwm, his prcAt ihield, and what tho 

proof could bear. Drayton. 

Primrose, George. A character in 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield," 
who went to Amsterdam to teach 
Dutchmen English, without recollect- 
ing, until he landed, that he should 
first know something of Dutch him- 
self. 

Primrose, Moses. A character in 
Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield; " 
celebrated for his quiet pedantr}' and 
blundering simplicity, and especially 
for having bartered away a good 
horse for a gross of worthless green 
spectacles with tortoise-shell rims and 
snagreen cases. 

A« fur m>'Boir, I expect to riT«l honest Prim- 
rote' a ran J/b«r« in nis great bairgain of th« 
green apecUclea. If'. Irving. 

Primrose, Mrs. Deborah. The wife 
of the vicar, in Goldsmith's novel, 
** The Vicar o( Wakefield." She is 
distinguished for her boasted skill in 
housewifery, her motherly vanity, her 
pride in her husband, and her desire 
to appear genteel. 

Thnrkeray'a works, lllte Mr*. Primroae*$ 
"wwidimf (foim,'' wear well, though they 
may not at once captirate the fnncy. 

Christ. Rraminer, 
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Primrose, Olivia. A lovely and 
beloved child of Doctor Priuifose, in 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakelield." 

Primrose, Sophia. A beautiful 
daughter of Doctor Primrose, in 
" The Vicar of Waketield." 

Primrose, The Bev. Doctor. The 
vicar, in Goldsmith's " Vicarof Wake- 
field;" celebrated for the simplicity 
of his character, and for his support 
of the Whistonian theory in re^rd 
to marriag^e, that it is unlawful tor a 
priest of the Church of England, after 
the death of his first wife, to take a 
second. His weaknesses, however, 
it has been well said, " only serve to 
endear him more close! v to his read- 
ers; and when distress lalls upon the 
virtuous household, the noble forti- 
tude and resignation of the principal 
sufferer, and the efficacy of his ex- 
ample, form one of the most affecting 
ana even sublime moral pictures.*' 



" What reader is there in the cir- 
ilixed world who is not the better for the 
story ot the washes which the worthy Doc- 
tor Primrose demolished so deliberately 
with the pokw ; for the knowledge of the 
goioea which the Miss Primroses kept 
unchanged in their pockets ; the adven- 
ture of the picture of the vicar's fiuuily, 
which could not be got into the house, 
and thai of the Flamborough fiiimily, all 
painted with orangeti in their hands ; or 
for the story of the case of green specta- 
cles and the cosmogony ? " Hazlitt. 

The Colonel bowed aad tmiled with very 

Eleamnt good-nature at our platidltn. It wa» 
ke Doctor J'rimroK preaching hhi semion in 
the prison. There was something touctilng 
in the nairet4i and kindness of the placid and 
rimple gentleman. Tkacixntif. 

Prince Ah'm,ed. A character in the 

"Arabian NightV Entertainment**," 

in the story of " Prince Ahmed and 

the fairy Paribanou.'* He purchases 

in Samarcand an artificial apple, the 

smell of which has power to cure all 

kinds of disorders. See Paribamou. 

It prorea only thiai that laws have no mag- 
ical or supernatural virtue; that laws du not 
act like . . . Prvtce AhmetTa apple. 

Meteenilay. 

Prince Alasnam. See Alasnam. 

Prince Beder. See Queen Labe. 

Prince Cam'^ral'z^m^n. A char- 
acter in the * " Arabian Nights' En- 



tertainments,*' in the storr of " Prinw 
Camaralzaman and the Princess Bs- 
doura." 

Ai fbr Colonel Thomas Newemne and Ui 
niece, they fell in love with each other in- 
stantaneously, like Prinee CbmaroiaamaatBd 
the princeas of China. Thaden^. 



Prince Cherry. [Fr. Le Prince 
Cheri^ Prince Beloved.] The hero 
of a nursery story, ori^nally written 
in French by Afme. D'Aunoy. He 
is represented as the sovereign of s 
great empire, who, for his cruelty and 
other vices, was transformed by a kind 
guardiim fairy into a frightful mon- 
ster, until he had learned to conquer 
his evil passions, and had proved him- 
self worthy to wear his crown again. 

Prince Hdus'sftin. A character in 
the story of '* Prince Ahmed and tlie 
fairy Paribanou," in the "Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments;'* the eldest 
brother of Prince Ahmed. He pos- 
sessed a piece of carpeting of very 
indifferent appearance, but of such a 
wondert\il quality that any one who 
simply sat on it could be transported 
in an instant whithersoever he de- 
sired. 

Whether the rapid pace at which the tkoer 
moveth in such ezercttationa, where the wish 
of the penman is to him like Prmte Hom- 
tuM't tapestry, in the Eastern fldile, be tha 
chief source of peril, — . . . this qaestion be- 
longeth not to me. sSr W. Seott. 

He [Prince Le Boo] had loot all nsnal maika 
Ibr comparing difllcult and easy; and, if 
Prince Hovsmiin't flying tapestry or Akel- 

Rho's hippogriff had been shown, he woakl 
ave jadgea of thera by the ordinary mkaof 
convenience, and prenrrad a anug comer in a 
well-hung chariot Sir W. ScotL 

Prince of Artists. A title often giv- 
en bv the Germans to Albert Diircr 
(147i-1528), a celebrated |>ainter, 
sculptor, and engraver. He is saia 
to have invented the art of etching, 
and he carried wood-engraving to a 
degree of excellence that has hardly 
been surpassed. 

Prince of Coxcombs. A sobriquet 
given to Charles Joseph, Prince di 
Eigne (1735-1814). 

Prince of Darkness. A title often 
given to Satan. 

The Prince qf Dartmem la a gentlamaB. 

Skat 
He was treated as one who, haTlng sinned 
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„, -^^-1 WM, thertftne, dmerwtdbr left • 

pnj to the Pnnce o/ JJurhtem. SirW.ScotU 

Pxinoe of Destruotion. A name 
conferred upon Tamerlane, or Timour 
(1336-1405). one of the most cele- 
brated of Oriental conquerors, who 
overran Penia, Tartan', and Hindos- 
tan, his conquests extending from the 
Voi^ to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to the Archipelago. He 
was only prevented by the want of 
shipping from crossing into Europe. 
He died just as he was making vast 

S reparations for the invasion of China, 
[o conquests were ever attended 
with greater cruelty, devaatation, and 
waste of life. 

Prince of Qnunmarianii. 1. See 

CORYPH^KUS OF GRAMMARIANS. 

2. Apollonius of Alexandria (d. 
B. c. 240), denominated by Priscian, 
** Grammaticorum Princeps." He 
was the first who reduced grammar 
to a system. 

Prinoe of Xjiam. A name applied 
to Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a cele- 
brated Portuguese traveler of the 
sixteenth century. He published an 
account of his travels, full of extrav- 
agant fictions, which have cauiied 
hjm to be classed with Munchausen. 
The epithet was originally conferred 
upon him by Cervantes. 

Prince of Peace. A title often given 
to the Saviour, who came "not to 
destroy men's lives, but to save 
them," and who pr«>claimcd, " Blessed 
are the peace-makers; for they shall 
be called the children of God.'' See 
Jta. ix. 6. 

Prince of Phyaiclans. A title given 
to Ayicenna (980-1037). a famous 
Arabian philosopher and physician. 
His system, a kind of logical al- 
chemy, was founded on the supfwsi- 
tion tnat the operations of nature are 
in perfect correlation with those of 
the human spirit. 

Prince of Poets. A name sometimes 
given to Edmund Spenser (1553- 
1598), the admired author of the 
J' Faery Queen." He is so termed 
in the inscription on his monument 
in Westminster Abbey; and though, 
at the present day, the fitness ot the 



appellation may be doubted, it id 
thought by some that " hi.-* poetry is 
the most poetical of all poetry." 

Prince of Spanish Poetry. A name 
otten applied to Garcilaso de la Veira 
(1503-1536), a ctlebrated Spanish 
poet, for whom his countrymen ex- 
press an admiration such* as they 
give to none of his predecessors, and 
to few of those who have lived since 
his time. It occurs repeatedly m 
Cervantes. 



., *'Thls title, which can be tnced 
back to Uerrera, and ha« been continued 
down to our own times, has, perhapa, 
rarely been taken literally." Tieknor. 

Prince of the Apostles. An hon- 
orary title bestowed upon St Peter, 
from the supposed pre-eminence as- 
cribed to him m MaU. xvi. 18, 19, — 
upon which verses the claims of the 
Roman Catholic church are founded. 
In the plural, the expression is ap- 
plied to St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The IrUh, rrmrdleM of the true hiatonr of 
Phtrlcm*, want to make 8t Patrick a nnme- 
•akctrf St Peter, and moke all ti.eir Pnddiea 
own not only their notional apostle, but the 
Pruux qf ApottleM, for their patrona. Yonge. 

Prince of the Ode. A title given to 
Pierre de Konsard (1524-1585), a cel- 
ebrated French lyric poet. 

Prince of the Peace. A title given, 
in 1795, by Charles IV. of Spain to 
his prime minister, Don Manuel de 
Godoy (1767-1851), on account of 
his separating Spain from England, 
and forming an oflensive and defen- 
sive alliance with France, the same 
year, after having previously de- 
clared war against the latter coun- 
tiy. 

Prince of the Power of the Air. A 
name given to Satan in JjJt. ii. 2; 
"Wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this worid, 
according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now work- 
eth in the children of disobedience." 

Prince of the Sonnet. A title be- 
stowed upon Joachim du Bellay 
(1524-1560), a distinguished French 
poet 

Prince Prettyman. A character in 
the Duke of Buckingham's /arce. 
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•* The Rehearsal,'* in love with Glo- 
ria. He figures fiometimes as a fish- 
er's son, fiometimes as a prince, much 
to his own distress. He is said to 
have been intended as a parody upon 
the character of Leonidas in Dryden's 
" Marriage k-la-Mode." 

Prince Prettjfmem, now a prince, and now a 
flther'a son, hod not a more awkward ncnse 
of hia degradation. Sir W. Scott. 

Frinoess Fidr-Star. [Fr. La Pi-in- 
cesse BtUt-EtoiUA The lady-love of 
Prince Cherry. See Prince Cher- 
ry. 

Frlnoe Vol'soi-as. A military hero 
in Buckin^^ham's play, "The Re- 
hearsal." He tails in love with a fair 
damsel named Parthenope, and dis- 

Eutes with Prince Prettyman about 
er, m;iintaining her superiority to 
Cloris, the latter's sweetheart. 

Unlikely as it all waa, I could not help aiu- 
pccting from the beeinnini; that there was a 
Kirl in the case. Whv, this is worse than 
Prince ro/M>iiwin love I Sir W. Scott, 

Prisoner of Ohil15n ( Fr. pron. she'- 
y 6"', 02, 82). An* appellation some- 
times given to Kran<^ois de Bonni- 
vard (141)6-1570), a Frenchman re- 
sidin*; in Geneva, who made himself 
obnoxious to Charles HI., duke of 
Savoy, — who had become in a man- 
ner master of Geneva, — and was 
immured bv him for six vears in a 
dungeon o^ the Ch&teau-<fe-Chi]]on, 
a fortified cattle at the eastern end 
of the Lake of Geneva. At the ex- 

Eiration of that time, he was released 
y the Bernese, who were at war 
with Savoy, and had gained posses- 
sion of the fortress. On the fact of 
Bonnivard's imprisonment here, and 
on certain traditions of the residents 
in the vicinity, Byron founded his 
affecting narrative' poem of '*The 
Prisoner of Chillon;" but the addi- 
tional circumstance of two brothers 
of Bonnivard having been imprisoned 
with him, and dying in consequence 
of their confinement and sufferings, 
has no foundation except in the imag- 
ination of the poet, and was probably 
suggested by Dante's Count Ugolino 
and his two sons. See Ugolino. 

Priiili (pre-oo'lee). A character in 
Otway's tragedy of "Venice Pre- 



served;" noted for his pride, and 
his harsh, unnatural cruelty to ha 
daughter. 

Priwen. See Pridwin. 

Pro'oris. [Or. Dpdicpiv.] {Gr. 4 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Erwh- 
theus, king of Athens, and wile of 
Cephalus, who shot her in a wood, 
having mistaken her for a wild beast. 
She was turned into a star by Jupi- 
ter. 

Fro-orus'tds. [Or. npo<pov<n^, tin 
stretcher.] {Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) The 
surname of a noted highwayman of 
Attica, named Polvpemon, or Dama»- 
tes. He used to tie travelers who fell 
into his hands upon a bed, and ac- 
commodate them to the length of it 
by stretching or lopping off their 
limbs, as the case required. 

Profound Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Pro- 
fundus.] 1. A title given to Thomas 
Bradwardine (d. 1349), archbishop 
of Canterbury, and one of the most 
distinguished and learned of the 
English schoolmen. 

2. An appellation of Richard Mid- 
dleton (d. 1304), an English scholas- 
tic divine. See Solid Doctor. 

Prog'ne. [Gr. npo«ia,.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of the Athe- 
nian king Pandion, the sister of 
Philomela, and the wife of Tereus; 
changed into a swallow by the gods. 
See Tereus. 

Fro-me'thetl8 (28). [Or. npo^ir^cvc-] 
( Gr. <f Rom. Mytti. ) A son of lapetus 
and Clymene, the brother of Epime- 
theus, and the father of Deucalion. 
He made men of clay, and animated 
them by means of tire which he stole 
from heaven ; for this he was chained 
by Jupiter to Mount Caucasus, where 
an eagle, or, as some say, a vulture, 
preyed by day upon his'liver, which 
grew again by night. See Pandora. 

LIVp the thief of At* fVom hesren 
Wilt thou withHtnnd the ahock. 

And nhare with him, the unforgiven. 
His vulture and hiw rnclc. 

Byron, Ode to Sapolfim 

Promised Ijand. A name often friv- 
en to Canaan, or that portion of Pal- 
estine lying w^est of the river Jor- 
dan, which was repeatedly promised 
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bj Jehovah to the patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. See Gtn. 
xii. 7, xiii. 15, xxviii. 13, xxxv. 12. 

Prophet of the Syrians. A title 
given to Epbraem Syrus (d. 378), a 
celebrated lather of the Church of the 
Antiochian school. 

Pros'^r-plne. [Lat. Proserpina. Gr. 
ncpffc^Ki}.] {(Jr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
The daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
and wife of Pluto, who carried her 
off to the under-world as she was 
srathering flowers in Sicily. See 
Fluto. 

Forgive, if some while I forget. 
In woe to come, the piTM-nt bliM; 

A* frighted ProM-rjtine let fall 
Her flowcra at Ht^ht of Di«. Hood. 

Prosperity Bob'in-son (-sn). A 
nickname given to Frederick Robin- 
son (afterwards Viscount Goderich 
and Earl of Kipon), chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1823. Just before the 
commercial crisis which occurred in 
1825, he boasted of the great pros- 
perity of the country, deriveo, he 
said, from the vast number of joint- 
stock companie.4. which, he argued, 
showed a superaoundance of wealth. 
The general financial distress and 
ruin which occiured shortly after, and 
which amounted almost to national 
bankruptcy, proved the fallacy of 
the chancellor's opinion; whereupon 
Cobbett ^ave him the sobriquet of 
" Prospentv Robinson." [Called also 
Gooiey Go^rich.] 

Pros'pe-ro. One of the principal 
characters in Shakespeare's "Tem- 
pest." Prosper© is the rightful duke 
of Milan, who, having been dispos- 
sessed of his dukedom by his brother 
Antonio and the king of Naples, is 
carried to sea, and there set adrift 
with his daughter Miranda, in a 
" rotten carcass of a boat." He for- 
tunatelv reaches an uninhabited isl- 
and, wfiere he betakes himself to the 
Eractice of magic (an art which he 
ad studied in Milan); and, having 
raised a tempost, in which Antonio, 
the king of Naples, and others, are 
completely <»hipwrecko<l upon the isl- 
and, he secretly subjects them to 
many discomforts by way of punish- 
ment, but finally discovers himself, 



forgives his brother and the king, 
and provides for their safe and speedy 
return, with that of their followers, 
accompanying them himself, with his 
daughter, of whom Ferdinand, the 
king's son, has already become en- 
amored. This done, ' Prospero re- 
nounces his magic arts. 

49" ** Prospero, with his magical pow- 
ers, his superhuoum wiHdom, bis moral 
worth and grandeur, and his kingly dig- 
nity, is one of the most sublime visions 
that ever swept, with ample robes, pale 
brow, and sceptered hand, before the 
eye of &ncy. Ue controls the inTi8ibl6 
world, and works through the agency of 
spirits, not by any evil and forbidden 
compact, hot solely by superior might of 
intellect, by potent spells gathered troai 
the lore of ages, and allured when he 
mingles again as a man with his fellow- 
men. He Is as distinct a being from the 
necromancers and astrologers celebrated 
in Shakespeare*s age as can well be im- 
agined ; and all the wisards of poetry and 
fiction, even Faust and St. Leon, sink 
Into commonplaces before the princely, 
the philosophic, the benevolent Prospe- 
ro." Mrx. Jamesoti. 



Although he [Maturin] hoa threatened. Mice 
Pro^jtero, to brenic liis wand, wc have done 
our poor endeavor to aavc hU book fh)m being 
burned. Sir If. ScoU. 

Ilis existence wim a bright, tioft element of 
joy, out of which, •• in I'nmpero'a inland, 
wonder after wonder bodied itself forth, to 
teach by charming. (Jarlyle. 

Fro-tes^-la'ua. [Gr. npurevtAoof.] 
( Gr. 4- Rom. Myth.) A son of Iphi- 
cles, and the husband of Laodamia. 
He went to the siege of Trov, and 
was the first who landed, but f*ell by 
the hand of Hector. His dead body 
being sent home to Laodamia, she 
prayed to be allowed to converse 
with him for three hours only. Her 
prayer was granted, Mercury con- 
ducted Protesilaus to the upper world, 
and, when he died a second time, 
Laodamia expired with him. 

Protestant Duke. A name given by 
his contemporarv admirers to .lames, 
Duke of Monniouth (lfil9-ir,85), a 
natural son of Charles H. Though 
brought up as a Catholic, he em- 
braced Pn»testautism, and became 
the idol of the Kn.^lish |>eople, — es- 
p<^cially of the Non-conformists, — 
and a formirlahle rival of the Duke 
of York (afterward James II.), whose 
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Catholicism and arbitrary disposition 
rendered him very mipopular. 

Froteatant Pope. An appellation 
conferred upon Pope Clement XIV. 
(Gian Vincenzo Ganganelli, 1705- 
1774), a pontiff distinguished for his 
enlightened and liberal policy, and 
for his Bull suppressing the Jesuits. 

Pro'tetla (28). [Or. np«Tev'«.] 1. (Gr. 
cf Bom. Mytfi.) A sea-god, son of 
Oceanus and Tethys, residing usu- 
ally in the Carpathian Sea, between 
Rhodes and Crete. He possessed the 
^fl of prophecy, and also the power 
of changing hunself into dinerent 
shapes. 

He [Voltaire] wm all Are and flckleneis; a 

cWld. 
Mmt mutable in wUhes, but In mind 
A wit lui varioua, — pray , grave, Mge,^or wild, — 
Hintorian, bard, philosopher, combined; 
He multiplied hiin««lf among mankind. 
The ProteuM of their talents. Bvnm. 

2. One of the " Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,^' in Shakespeare^s play of 
that name. 

Proud Duke. A name proverbially 
given to Charles Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, who died on the 12th of 
August, 1748, and who was noted for 
his Dound less pride, and the fantastic 
exhibitions which he used to make 
of his title and station. It is said 
that he would never suffer any of his 
children to sit in his presence, and 
that to his servants he deigned to 
speak only by signs. 

Proud'ftite, Oliver. A boasting 
bonnet-maker, in Sir Walter Scott's 
»* Fair Maid of Perth." 

Prudhomme, M. (mos'e^' nrii'dftm', 
34, 4;)). A character created oy Henry 
Monier; a professor of pemnanship, 
sworn appraiser, &c. 

Prudoterie, Mme. de la (priiMfit're', 
34). A character in Mohere's com- 
edy of " George Dandin." 

Pry, Paul. The title of a well- 
known comedy by John Poole, and 
the name of its principal character, 
"one of those idle, meadling fellows, 
who, ha\'ing no emplovment them- 
selves, are p<»rpetualiv mterfering in 
other people's affairs.*' 



He [Bonrall] waa a ■]«▼• ptnd of hU m^ 
tude, a Fmd Pry, convinced that hi* on 
curlodty and gairulitT were virtuea. 

Pryime, Hester. A character in 
Hawthorne's romance, " The Scarlet 
Letter," whose singular punishment 
gives name to the story. 

Pay'she (si'ke, 26 ). [Gr. ♦vxi, breath, 
spirit, soul.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. Mytk.) A 
beautiful maiden beloved by Cupid, 
who visited her only in the night, 
and warned her not to seek to know 
who he was. She violated the injuDC- 
tion, and happening to let a drop of 
hot oil from tne lamp she had lighted 
fall upon his shoulder, he awoke^ up- 
braided her for her mistrust, and van- 
ished. He finally forgave her, how- 
ever, and they were united in immor 
tal wedlock. 

Publio Qood, Iieftgue of the. See 
League of the Public Good. 

Pub1i-U8. A nom de plume under 
which Alexander Hamilton (1757- 
1804) wrote his celebrated contribu- 
tions to " The Federalist." 

Pu-oelle', IiA {Fr. pron. pii'sel', 34). 
[Fr., the Maid.] A surname given 
to the celebrated Joan of Arc (1410- 
1431). See Maid of Obl£AKS. 

Puok. Originally, the name of a 
fiend; subsequently, the name ibr 
that '* merry wanderer of the night," 
styled also Ritbin Good/tlhw^ who 
plays so conspicuous a part in 
Shakespeare's *^Midsiunmer-Night's 
Dream." Pu^, in Ben Jonson's plav 
called *' The Devil is an Ass," is cAn- 
dently the same person, though Jon- 
son makes him a goblin or fiend, and 
not a fairy. See Goodpellow, 

KOBIN. 



<'In troth, tt Is llrrt tn Shake- 
speare that we find Puck confooiidad 
with the house spirit, and having thoae 
traits of character which are now re- 
garded as his rery esoeoce. and haf« 
cau«>ed his name Pug to be giTen to the 
agile, miwhievous monkey, and to a 
kind of little dog." KeighOey. 



^, '• Who that has read the play I* A 
Midsummer Night's Dream '] (and who 
has not?) cannot call the urchin befors 
his mind-R eye as instantly as Oberon 
commanded his real presence, — a roogh. 
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knnrW-Umbedf &an-(koed, 8hock-pat«d 
littUt fellow, ft Tory Shetlauder amon|< tUo 
goaaamer- winged, d;iinty*lUnbed shapes 
around him, and strong enough to knock 
all their headd together for his elvish 
■port?" R. G. Whitt. 

The mirth of Swift {• the mirth of Mephis- 
tqpheles; the mirth of Voltaire is the mirth 
otI*yck, Macaulay. 

Pudding, Jaok. A zany; a Mern'- 
andrew; a buffoon; a clown. See 

HAN8WIJRST. 



'^ A buffoon is called bj erery na- 
tion by the name of the db^h they like 
best; in French, Jean Potage, and ia 
Knglish, JacJe Pudding.''^ Guardian. 

IIi« [ Addition *ii] tone is never that either of 
a Jack Pmddmg or of a cynic. Jlacaulay. 

^uff. A bold and impudent literary 
quack, who figures in Sheridan's 
&rce of " The CriUc." 

Feriiape not, — but wliat then? I may have 
■een her picture, as Pnff says, ... or fidlcn 
in love with her nrom rumor. Sir W. Scott. 

Bfn. Rsdcliflh is, indeed, too lavish of her 
landscapes, and her readers have frequent 
occasion to lament that she did not foUuw the 
example of Mr. Pm/T in the piny. — " I open 
with a clock striking, to beget an awfhl at- 
tention In the audience; It also marks the 
time, which is four o'clock in the morutuK. 
and naves a description of the rii'inf; sun, and 
a greit deal about gilding the eastern heini- 
spnere." Ihtnlop. 

Fum'ble-ohdbk, Unole. A charac- 
ter in Dickens's ** Great Expecta- 
tions,*' who bullied Pip — the hero 
of the story — when he was a poor 
boy, and fawned on him when he had 
a prospect of becomiujz rich. He is 
noted tor saying, "Might I, Mr. Pip, 
— May I, — '* (scUicetj shake hand.s). 

Punch, or Pi&noh'I-neno. A hu- 
morous character in a species of pup- 
pet-show exhibited on the Italian 
stage and in the streets of European 
cities. In pennon he is short and fat, 
with an enormous hump on his back, 
a wide mouth, long chin, and hooked 
nose. His dress consists of wide 
drawers of white woolen, and a larpe 
upper garment of the same material, 
with wide sleeves, fa«itened with a 
black leather belt or hair cord. This 
upper garment is sprinkled over with 
hearts of red cloth, and is trimmed 
round the bottom with a tringe. 
Around his neck he wears a linen 
ruffle, and on his head a tall, three- 



pointed cap terminating in a red 
tutl. The modern puppet-show of 
" Punch and Judy " embodies a 
domestic tragedy, tollowcd bv a su- 
pernatural retrlGution, the whole of 
which is treated in a broadly farcical 
manner. 

9^ The name Punch, or Punchinello, 
is supposed to be a corruption of Polici' 
neUo, or Pideitullo, which, in turn, ac- 
cording to Qaliaui in his '^ Vocalralario 
del Dialetto Napoletano," was derived 
from Puceio d^AnieltOy a peanant, whose 
humorous eccentricities were, in the 
seventeenth century, transferred to the 
Neapolitan stage, where he has contin- 
ued to be the medium of local and po- 
litical satire, and a fiivorite conventional 
character in the Italian exhibitions of 
fantoccini^ or puppet-shows. 

Pure, Simon. The name of a Penn- 
svlvania Quaker in Mrs. Centlivre's 
comedy, "A Bold Stroke for a Wife." 
Being about to visit London to at- 
tend the quarterly meeting of his 
sect, his friend, Aminadab Holdfast, 
sends a letter of recommendation and 
introduction to another Quaker, Oba- 
diah Prim, a rigid and stem man, 
who is guardian of Anne Lovely, a 
young lady worth £30,000. Colonel 
Feignwell, another character in the 
same play, who is enamored of Miss 
Lovely and her handsome fortune, 
availing himself of an accidental dis- 
covery of Holdtast's letter and of its 
contents, succeeds in passing himself 
off on Prim as his expected visitor. 
The real Simon Pure, calling at 
Prim's house, is treated as an impos- 
tor, and is obliged to depart in order 
to hunt up witnesses who can testify 
to his iaentity. Meantime, Feign- 
well succeeds in getting from Prim a 
written and unconditional consent to 
his marriatje with Anne. No sooner 
has he obtained possession of the 
document, than Simon Pure re-ap- 
pears with his witnesses, and Prim 
discovers the trick that has been put 
upon him. 

I believe thst many who took the trouble 
of thinking upon the i^nbiect were rather of 
the opinion thit niv in^ninim friend was the 
true, and not the flctitiuus, Simon i*»rr. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Purgatory, St. Patrick's. See St. 
Patrick's Purgatory. 
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Puritan, The Flatonio. See Pla- 
tonic Puritan. 

Puritan City. A by-name some- 
timea given to the city of Boston, 
MassacnusettSf in allusion to the 
character of its founders and inhab- 
itants. 

Purple Island. The subject and title 
of a long and grotesque allegorical 
poem by Phineas Fletcner, published 
m 1633 ; the Purple Island represent- 
ing the human body, and the poem 
bemg in great part a system of anat- 
omy. 

Puss in Boots. fFr. Le Chat BoUe.] 
The hero of an old and popular nurs- 
ery tale of the same name, written 
by Perrault; a marvelously accom- 
plished cat, whoj by his ready wit 
and ingenious tncks, secures a for- 
tune and a royal consort for his mas- 
ter, a penniless young miller, M'ho 
passes under the name of the Mar- 
Guis of Carabas. This story' is taken 
from the first of the eleventh night 
of Straparola, where the cat of Con- 
stantine procures his master a tine 
castle and the heiress of a king. 
The Germans and the Scandinavians 
have a nursery tale very similar to 
this. See Carabas, Marquis of. 

Like Puu in Boott, after the naptials of his 
master, Jackcrmo only now caught niin- 
nowa and •ticklebacka for hU own amuae- 
ment Sir E. Bulwer LytUm. 

Pyg-mali-dn. [Gr. UvyfiaXLuiv.^ ( Gr. 
tf Rom, Mytfi.) 1. A grandson of 
Agenor. He made a beautiful statue, 
which he fell so deeply in love with, 
that Venus, at his earnest petition 
gave it life. 

2. A son of Belus. and king of 
Tvre, who slew his brother-in-law, 
Sichicua, — the husband of Dido, — 
for his riches. 

Pygmies. [Lat. PygnuBi, Gr. Tluy- 
fiaioi.] (Gr. if Rom. Myth.) A na- 
tion of dwarfs, only a span high, 
who dwelt on the bank;^ of the upper 
Nile. They were warred on and de- 
feated every spring by the cranes. 

Pyl'M^?. [Gr. nuAoii,?.] (Gr. <f 



Rom, Myth.) A friend of OrHtes, 
celebrated for the constancy of hii 
affection. See Orestes. 

You seem to hare conceived, my lord, tiut 
you and I were PyUtdcs and Ore»lr*,-i 
second edition of Damon and PyUun,- 
ThescuB and Piritkoua, at the least Yon ut 
mistaken. Sir W. SeoO. 

Pj^'ft-mus. [Or. UvpofjLOf.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Mytft.) The lover of Thisbe, 
who, on account of her euppo^ 
death, stabbed himself under a mui- 
berry-tree. Thisbe, afterward, find- 
ing the body of her lover, killed her- 
sea on the same spot with the same j 
weapon; and the fruit of the mul- 
berry has ever since been as red u 
blood. See Thisbe. 

49^ In Shakei>peare^8 "MidsamlDc^ 
Night's Dreiuu,'' he is introduced as oos 
of the characters in a burleeqoe inia- 
lade. 

P^go-pol'l-ni'065 (4). [Lat., tower- 
town-taker, from Gr. wvpy<K, tower, 
irdAit, city, town, and yucar, to con- 
quer, vanquish, vucyirq^^ a victor.] 
The name of the hero — an extrava- 
gant blusterer — in Plautus^s "Mile* 
Gloriosus." 

If he [the modem reader] knows nothinsof 
PfprgonoliniceM and Thraao. he is ikmiliar with 
Dobadil and Bcmua, and Pistol and ParoUr*. 
If he is shut out Anom Ncphelococcy^ hs 
may take reAige in UlUput. Maeankqf. 

pyr'rh^ (plr'rft). [Gr. nv^psu] (Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth,) A daughter of Y^ 
metheus, and wife of her cousin Deo- 
calion. See Deucalion. 

Pj^'rhus(plr'rus). [Gr. nw^^.] (Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A son of Achilles 
and Deldamia, remarkable for his 
cruelty at the siege of Troy. He 
was sfain at Delphi, at tlie request of 
his own wife, oy Orestes. [Called 
also Neoptofemus.] 

Ptth'i-^s. A friend of Damon. See 
Damon, 1. 

Py'th^n. [Gr. Hv^wk.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth). A huge serpent engendered 
from the mud of the deluge of l>eii- 
calion, and slain near Delphi by 
Apollo, who, in memory thereof, in- 
stituted the Pythian games. 
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Qiiadrazisle» w Quadrilateral, 
The. A name given to tour strong 
Austriau fortresses in northern Italy, 
which mutually support each other, 
and form a barrier that divides the 
north plain of the Po into two sec- 
tions. These fortresses are, 1. Pes- 
chiera, on an island in the Mincio, 
near the lake of Garda; 2. Man- 
tuflj on the Mincio; 3. Verona; and 
4. Legnago ; — the last two on the 
Adige. 

Quadruple Alliance, (ffut.) An al- 
liance between Great Britain, France, 
the emperor of Germany (Charles 
VI.), and the United Provinces of 
Holland, for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing the succession of the reigning 
families in Great Britain and France, 
and i^ettling the partition of the Span- 
ish monarchy, it was originated by 
Great Britain and France, and was 
signed at Paris, July 7, 1718. The 
emperor acceded to it on the 22d of 
the same month, and the United 
Provinces on the 8ih of February, 
1719. 

Quaker City* A popular name of 
Philadelphia, which was planned and 
settled by William Penn, accompa- 
nied by a colony of Elnglish Friends. 

Quaker Poet. 1. A common des- 
ignation of Bernard Barton (1784- 
1849), an English poet of some note, 
and a member of the society of 
Friends. 

2. A name oOen given to John 
Greenleaf VVhittier (b. 1807), a mem- 
ber of the Sfjciety of Friend*, and 
an eminent and peculiarly national 
American poet. 

Quftrll, Philip. The hero of a work 
entitled " The Hermit, or The Suf- 
ferintrs and A<iventures of Philip 
Quarll. an Englishman." The story 
is an imitation of '* Kobinson Crusoe," 
with the subset itution of an atfection- 
ate ape or chimpanzee for Man Fri- 
day. The book was first published 



in 1727, and has been frequently re- 
printed. 

Qu&sh'ee (kwosh'ee). A cant name 
given to any negro, or t6 the negro 
race ; — said to be derived from Quas- 
si, or Quas>ha, a black man of Suri- 
nam, by whom the medicinal virtues 
of one species of the quassia plant 
were made known to the Swedish nat- 
uralist Kolander, about the middle of 
the last centuiy. 

Quasimodo (kii-ft^ze'moMo', 84). 

IFr.J A foundling adopted by Frol- 
o, in Victor Hugo's *' Notre-Dame 
de Paris; " a man of great strength, 
but a complete monster of deformity, 
without one redeeming g:race. The 
name is used popularly and generi- 
cally to designate any hideously de- 
formed man. 

Quatre-Fils-Aymon, lies (1ft ki'tr- 
f^z-tL'md^'). See Aymon. 

Queen City. A popular name of Cin* 
cinnati; — given to it when it was 
the undisputed commercial metropo- 
lis of the West. See Queen of the 
West. 

Queen City of the Iiakes. A name 
sometimes given to the cit^ of But* 
falo. New York, from its position and 
importance. 

Queen Ij&be. A magic queen, rul< 
ing over the City of Enchantments, 
in the story of "Beder, Prince or 
Persia," in the "Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments." By her diabolic 
art, she transforms men into horses, 
mules, and other animals. Beder 
marries her, defeats her plots against 
him, turns her into a mare, and takes 
her to a distance; there she is re- 
stored to her own shape, and, by the 
assistance of her mother, turns the 
tables upon the young prince, and 
changes him into an owl ; but, after 
some adventures, he escapes their 
vengeance. 

Jtfg' " Queen TAbe, with her lovert 
turned into rariouD Hnimals, reminda 
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one strongly of the Homeric Clroe ; and 
I thiuk it not at all Impossible that tinj- 
cian tible may have penetrated Into Fer- 
tU." KeigfUky. 

Queen of Cities. One of the names 
popularly given to Kome. 8ee Sev- 
en-hilled CiTV. 

Queen of Hearts. Elizabeth, the 
daughter of James I.» and the unfor- 
tunate qdeen of Bohemia. So en- 
gaging was her behavior, that in 
the Low C<»untrie8 she was called the 
Queen of Hearts. When her fortunes 
were at the lowest ebbj she never de- 
parted from her dignity; and pov- 
erty and distress seemed to have no 
other effect upon her than to render 
her more an object of admiration 
than before. 

Quean of Queens. A title given by 
Antony to Cleopatra (b. c. 69-30), 
the last sovereign of the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. 

Queen of Tears. A name given to 
Marv' of Modena, the second wife of 
James II. of England. *■ Her e^es," 
savs Noble, "became eternul foun- 
tains of sorrow for that crown her 
own ill policy contributed to lose.*' 

Queen of the Antilles (an-teelz')- 
An appellation sometimes given to 
Cuba, which, from its great size, its 
rich natural productions, its fine har- 
bors, its vaned and beautiful scen- 
ery, and its commanding geograph- 
ical position, ranks first among all 
the islands of the West Indian group. 

Queen of ttie East. 1. A title as- 
sumed by Zenobia, queen of Palmy- 
ra, on the death of her husband Ode- 
natus (A. D. 267). 

a. A name given to Antioch, the 
ancient capital of Syria, the resi- 
dence of the Macedonian kings and 
the Roman governors, and lonj^ cele- 
brated as one of the first citjes of 
the East. 

3. In modem times, a name some- 
times given to Batavia, in Java, cap- 
ital of the Dutch possessions in the 
East. 

Queen of the Eastern Archipel- 
ago. A popular appellation of Java, 
one of the most beautiful and fertile 
islands of the East Indian group, and 



commercially the most impoitint d 

them ail. 

Queen of the Xorth. A namf 
sometimes given to Edinburgh, tJ» 
capital of Scotland. 

Queen of the West. A name M>me- 
times given to Ciiiciunati. See QuJUJ 
City. 

And this Song of the Tine, 

Thla greeting of tniue. 
The wlndii and Uie bin!* ■hall delfTflr 

To the (/ueew nf the H'etf , 

In her garUnds dreeaed. 
On the bank* of the BMmtiftil Blver. 

Queen SchehereBade. See Scbb^ 

HEREZADE, QUEEM. 

Quem-biter (kwem'blt'er,i). Aii- 
mous sword of Hako I. of Norwtv, 
sumamed ** The Good." 

QwsmrhUer ct Hakon the Good, 
Wherewith at a stroke he hewed 

The millstone through and tiinraf^li. 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf the Stnaig, 
Were neither so broad nor so long. 

Nor so true. Lomoftm^. 

Que-u'bus, Equinoctial of. An 
expres!»ion which occurs in Shake- 
speare's '* Twelfth Night " (a. ii., «. 
3); but what is meant by it is not 
known. Leigh Hunt says, "wme 
glorious torrid zone lying beyond 
three o'clock in the motming." See 

PlOROGROMlTUS. 

Queux. See Ray, Sir. 

Quickly, Mrs. 1. A servant to T>r. 

Caius, in Shakespeare's " Merry 

Wives of Windsor." 

The controTcrsy has been maintained wttlt 
great warmth; we leave it with the prudent 
nntolution of Datm Qvickln, **yf« wi" .»?* 
bum our Angers, and need not, indeed. lat 

Edm. Ret. 

2. The hostess of a tavern in East- 
cheap, in the First and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare's " King Henry the 
Fourth." 

8hake«peare Iroew innumerable thinp; 
what men are, and what the wortd is. and 
what men aim st there, from the Dame Qmettl 
of modem Eastchcap to the Casar of «n«^» 
Rome. Carifk. 

Quilp. A hideous dwarf, full of femc- 
ity and cunning, in Dickens's *'01d 
Curiosity Shop." 

Quince, Peter. A carpenter, in 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." 

This is Indeed "very tracical mirth." ss 
Peter Qttincr'$ play -bill has it: and we would 
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BabelaiB, The 'Rnglliih. See Eng- 
lish Kabulais. 

Babelais, The Modem. See Mod- 
KKH Uabelais. 

Babioano (ri-be-kft'no). The name 
of Argalia's steed in Bojardo's " Or- 
lando hmamorato/' 

Ba^j^, Aurora. A character in the 
tit'teenth and sixteenth cantos of 
Byron's " Don Juan." 

Back'rent, Sir Con'dj^. A character 

in Miss Edgeworth's novel, "Castle 

Rackrent. 

Like 5i> (\m(fy Rackrent in the tale, she 
{Madame d'ArbUy] survived her owu wake, 
and oTcrheard the judgment of po«tenty. 

Jdfxcaulay. 

Eagnardk (rftg'nft-nik, 46). [Old 

Norse Ragntirokr^ twilight of the 

gods.] {Scnnd. Myth.) The "last 

day," the period of the destruction 

of the universe, when the whole 

creation, mankind, giants, and gods. 

are to perish in a shower of tire and 

blood. Vidar and Vali alone will 

survive the general conHagration, 

and will reconstruct the universe on 

an imperishable basis. [Written also 

Kagnariick.] 

BelleiHle — little an Belleisle dreamt of it, in 
these high enternrlseti — wa» UHhering in a 
Jlwinar^\or TwiliKht of the God», wlilch. aa 
•• French Revolution, or Apotheoitia of 8on»- 
culottiMm," la now well known. CarlyU. 

Ballroad City. Indianapolis, the cap- 
ital of the State of Indiana, is some- 
times called by this name, as being 
the terminus of various railroads. 

Bail-Splitter, The. A popular desig- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln (1801^ 
1865), the sixteenth president of the 
United States, who is said to have 
supported himself for one winter, in 
early life, by splitting rails for a 
farmer. 

Bailway King, The. A title popu- 
larlv given in England to Mr. George 
Hudson (b. 1800), of York, one of the 
most daring and celebrated specula- 
tors of modem times. He is said to 
have made, in one instance, £100,000 
in one day. Since 1859, he has re- 



sided on the Continent, in compt» 
tively narrow circumsLances. 

tSr "In 1889 he became cbainnu d 
the York and North Midland torpor* 
tion, aud, by his indefatigable induftry 
and hia shrewduetw iu tuatten of bud- 
nesp, he soon giiined an important and 
iniluentjal poeitiou as a railwaT-mao. 
The shares in all the lines of whkb 1m 
was chairman went to a premium ; largi 
dlTidends were declared; shaie-holdm 
and directors recognized h\» power. - 
and thua he shortly fouud himnelf at tht 
head of rix hundred mile* of lallwaji, 
and of numerous new projects by me*M 
of which paper wealth could be crated, 
as it were, at pleasure. lie held in bii 
own hands abnost the entire admlnietn- 
tive power of the companies orerwhicli 
he presided ; he wan chairman, board, 
manager, and all. He was voted prai(v«, 
testimonials, and suridus shares alikt 
liberally ; and scarcely a word againsi 
him could find a hearing. He was equa)> 
ly popular outside the circle of railway 
proprietors. His entertainment* wm 
crowded ; and he went his round of risiti 
among the peerage like any prince. Of 
course, Mr. Hudson was a great authority 
on railway questions in parlianient, tc 
which the burges»es of Sunderland bad 
sent him. In the session of 1846, when 
he was at the height of his power, it waa 
triumphantly said of him, that ' bt 
walked quietly through parlbment with 
some sixteen railway bills under his ann.^ 
But bis rfign was drawing rapidly to a 
close. The railway mania of 1845 waa 
followed by a sudden reaction. SharN 
went down fester than the> had gone up; 
the holders of them hastened to Kil, 
in order to aToid payment of the rails; 
and the fortunes of many were utterly 
wrecked. The stockholders were all 
grieTOUsly enraged, and looked about 
them for a ricCim. At a milway meetiDg 
in York, some pertinent questions wer« 
put to the Kailway Ring. His replica 
were not satisfactory, aud the question! 
were pushed home. Mr. Hudson becania 
confused. A committee of inTe«:tigatioB 
was appointed, and the gilded idol of tb« 
railway world was straigh tway dethroned. 
A howl of execration arose from his de- 
luded followers; and those who hsd 
bowed the lowest befbre him during bit 
brief reign, hissed the loudest when h« 
fell." SwxU^ 

Balph. 1. An Independent clerk, the 
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lant of HudibraSf in Butler's 
-ated burlesque poem. See 
BKAS. [Called also Balpho.] 

he rjohnaon] wm himwlf under the 

y or acruples mm unreii«ou»ble aa thuM 

Halpho. MacauLay. 

The name of a Rpirit formerly 
sed to bauut printing-houses. 

agrobis (ri'me'ni'gro'be')- 
lame of one of the characters 
ibelais* romance of *' I'autag- 
" described as an old French 
?ho was almost at death*s-door. 
said to have been intended for 
1, an author of high repute in 
¥n day, though utterly neglect- 
posterity. 

ottom, Mrs. The imaginary 
r of a celebrated series of letters 
1 appeared in the ** John Bull/* 
don newspaper, commenced in 
These letters were written bv 
litor, Theodore Hook, who, fol- 
'^ the example of Smollett*s 
ired Jenkins, managed by bad 
ig to excite the merriment usu- 
icited by humorous writing. 

n, Bod'$r-iok. The title of a 
by Smollett, and the name of 
-0, a young Scotsman in quest 
une, who at one time revels in 
irity, and at another is plunged 
tter destitution. Although he 
resented as having a dash of 
)Aity and good -humor in his 
;ter, he is equally conspicuous 
;kiess libertinism and mischief, 
re prone to selHshness and re- 

than disposed to friendr<hip or 
ide. He borrows the money, 
ears the clothes, of his simple 
ind-hearted adherent, Strap^ oy 

he is rescued from starvmg, 
rhom he rewards by squander- 
is substance, receiving his at- 
iice as a servant, and beating 
hen the dice run against him. 

•. 1. A voung gentleman of 
wn, in W'ycherley's comedy of 
B in a Wood." 

The leading character in Hoad- 
comedy of " The Suspicious 
ind." 

-el {coUoq. rJl'fel). [Heb., 
ly or physic of God, in allusion 



to the cures he performed on Sam 
and Tobit.] The name of an angel 
mentioned in the Apocryphal book 
of Tobil as traveling with Tobias 
into Media and back again, and in- 
structing him how to marry Sara, 
and how to drive away the' wicked 
spirit. Milton calls him " the socia- 
ble spirit." and " the affable archan- 
gel," and represents him as sent by 
God to Adam " to admonish him of 
his obedience, of his free estate, of 
his enemy near at hand, who he is, 
and why his enemy, and whatever 
else may avail Adam to know." See 

ASMOUEUS. 

B&ph'll-el of Cats. A name be- 
stowed upon Godefroi Mind (1768- 
1814), a Swiss painter, famous for his 
skill in painting cats. 

Bare Ben Jonson. A famous ap- 
pellation conferred upon Hen Jonson 
(1574-1637), the dramatic poet. It 
is said, that, soon alter his death, a 
subscription was commenced for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to 
nis memorv*^; but, the undertaking 
having advanced slowly, an eccentric 
Oxfordshire squire took the oppor- 
tunity, on passing one day through 
Westminster Abbey, to secure at 
least an epitaph for the poet, by 
giving a mason 18'i. to cut, on the 
stone which covered the grave, the 
words, " O rare Ben Jonson." 

Bashleigh (rash 'II). A hypocritical 
and accomplished villain in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's novel of" Rob Roy; " one 
of the Osbaldistone family. 

Ba'ai-el. The name of an angel spok- 
en of in the Talmud as the tutor of 
Adam. 

Baa'ae-lfts. The title of a celebrated 
romance by Dr. Johnson, and the 
name of its hero, an imaginary prince 
of Abvssinia. 

» 

Battlin, Jack. A celebrated naval 
character in Smollett's '* Adventures 
of Roderick Random." 

Ba'ven9-wdt>d. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of " The Bride 
of Lammermoor ; " a Scottish royalist, 
intrepid, haughty, and revengeful. 

Bawhead. In the popular superstition 
of fonner days, the name of a specter 
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or bucbear. [Called also Rawiiead- 

and-lwody-bones. j 

Servants awe chlldirn, and keep them in 
aubjection, by telling them of Rawheail-and- 
bloodybone*. Locke. 

In short, he became the busbear of every 
house: ana wan as eflTectual in fri{rhtcnini; lit- 
tle children into obedience and hvHtcrics as 
the redoubtable Bawhead-and-tiooly-,':onc$ 
himself. W. In'iag. 

Beason, Goddess of. A pcrsonili- 
catiou of those intellectual powers 
which distinguish man from tne re^t 
of the animal creation ; deitied in 1793 
by the revolutionists of France, and 
substituted as an object of worship 
for the divine beings of the Chris- 
tian faith. It was decreed that the 
metropolitan church of Notre -Dame 
should be converted into a Temple 
of Reason ; and a festival was insti- 
tuted for the first day of each decade, 
to supersede the Catholic ceremonies 
ofSuiidav. The first festival of this 
sort was held with great pomp on the 
10th of November. A young woman, 
the wife of Moraoro, a well-known 
printer, represented the Goddess of 
Keason. She was dressed in white 
drapery ; an azure mantle hung from 
her shoulders ; and her flowing hair 
was surmounted with the cap of 
liberty. She sat upon an antique 
seat, entwined with ivj', and homo 
by four citizens. Young girls dressed 
in white, and crowned with roses, 
preceded and followed her. The 
services of the occasion consisted of 
speeches, processions, and patriotic 
hymns. 

Bebeooa. A name assumed by the 
leader of the Rebeccait«s, a band of 
Welsh rioters, who, in 1843, exas- 
perated by the heavy and vexatious 
tolls to which they were subjected, 
undertook to demolish the gates and 
toll-houses upon the turnpikes in the 
rural districts of Pembrokeshire and 
Caermarthenshire, and who afler- 
wanl committed various excesses 
throughout the mining and manufac- 
turing districts of the principality. 
The crusade had begun as early as 
1839, but did not assume the sdape 
of a system and organization until 
1843. The name was derived from 
a strange and preposterous appli- 
cation of the follo¥ring passage in ^ 



Genftis (xxiv. 60): — "And Hm 
blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, 
... let thy seed pos.«>e88 the gate of 
those which hate them.** The cap- 
tain of the rioters disguised himstff 
in female apparel, as did his bodr- 
guard, who were called his daughters. 
Their marches and attacks were ti- 
ways made by night. The insurrec- 
tion was ultimately suppressed by the 
pohce and the mifitar}'. 

Bebeooa the Jewess. A meek bat 
high-souled Hebrew maiden in Sir 
AV^lter Scott's novel of " Ivanhoe," 
and the actual heroine of the stoiy. 
See RowENA. 

B^ocnoiliatign Normaiide, Iis (li 
rft/k6n'se'le-a'se-^n' nofmo^d', 62). 
[Fr., the Norman, or fisigned, recon- 
ciliation.] ( Fr, liisi. ) A name gi\-en 
to a sudden and brief restoration of 
harmony which was eflbcted in the 
distracted Legislative Assembly, on 
the 7th of July, 1792, by the AbW 
Lamourette, a native of 'Normandy. 
[Called also Le Bauer de Latmrn- 
rette.] See Lamoukbtte's Kiss. 

Hed-ooats. The name given by the 
Americans, in the Revolutionary 
War, to the British soldiery, in al- 
lusion to their scarlet uniform. 

Bed-oroBS Knight. A prominent char- 
acter in Spenser's ** Faery Queen." 
To him was assigned the adventure 
of slaying a dragon, by which the 
kingdom of Una's father was laid 
waste, and his person endangered. 
Una herself had gone to the court of 
the fairy oueen to solicit a champion, 
and, at tne commencement ot the 
poem, is represented as accompany- 
mg the knight upon his expedition. 
After various vicissitudes of fortune, 
the dragon is at last met and com' 
pletely destroyed; when the knight 
marries Una, and departs to engage 
in other adventures assigned him by 
the fairy queen. 

4^ The Red-croM Knight Is St. 
George, the patron saint of BngUod, and. 
In the obrloufl and general interpretation, 
typifies Holiness, or tlie perfection of the 
spiritual man in reli^on ; but, in a polit* 
ical and particular sense, his adTentarei 
are intended to shadow forth the bi»tar} 
of the Church of England. 
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lik* th« JUd-erou Kmight^ Ch«j oil* their 

ToleMlin memormble triumph home 
Truth, — their Inuuortnl Uuii. H ord$worth. 

Bedeemed Captive. An appellation 
given to the lie v. John Williams 
(IC44-1729), a New England clerg>'- 
man who was made prisoner by t^e 
trench and Indians ni 1704, and ob- 
tained his i'reedom in 1706. He pub- 
lished a narrative of his experiences 
under the title of ** The Kedeemed 
Captive." 

Bed'g4unt/let, Sir Edward Hush. 

One of the principal characters in 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of the same 
name ; a political enthusiast and Jac- 
obite, who scruples at no means of 
upholding the cause of the Pretender, 
and finally accompanies him into ex- 
ile. He IB represented as possessing 
the power of contorting his brow into 
a terrific froMm, which made distinct- 
ly visible the figure of a horsei^hoe, 
the fatal mark of his race. 

Jtod Man. [Fr. Uomme Rouge.'] 1. 
In the popular superstition of France, 
and especially of Brittany, a demon 
of tempests, who commands the ele- 
ments, and precipitates into the waves 
the voyager who seeks to molest the 
solitude which he loves. It is said 
to be a popular belief in France, that 
a mysterious little Red Man appeared 
to Napoleon, and foretold his reverses. 
2. A name given, on account of 
his copper-colored skin, to the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Bad Bapublioans. See Republi- 
cans, Red. 
Bad Bidins-hood. See Littlje Red 

RiDINO-HOOD. 

ftosa. A popular designation of 
the house of Lancaster, from its em- 
blem, a red rose. 

Beekle, Auld. See Auld Reekie. 

Ba'ffiMi- An unnatural daughter of 

Lear, in Shakespeare's tn^edy of 

that name. See Lear. 

"Father! madam." uld the utranger; "they 
thinlc no oiore of taelr fhther than Regan or 
Goneril.** Sir W. Scott. 

Begno (rin'yo,78). [It. kingdom.] A 

name given to Naples by way of 

distinction among the Italian States. 

Are ourwlaerheada leaning towarda alliance 



with the Pope and the Regno, or are thry In- 
clining their ean to the orutui ■ of France and 
MUau t Mr». Ltvoa (" Otorg€ Eliot "). 

Beign of Terror. {Fr.IUtt.) A term 
applied to a period of anarchy, blood- 
shed, and conliK'ation, in the time of 
the first Hevulution, during which the 
country was under the swav of the 
actual terror inspired by tlie fero- 
cious measures of its governors, on 
which they depended for the t-up^ 
port of their authority. It began af- 
ter the fall of the Girondists, May 31, 
1793, and extended to the overthrow 
of Robespierre and his accomplices, 
July 27, 17U4. Thousands of persons 
were put to death during this short 
time. 

Be'muB. In Roman legendary histo- 
ry, the twin brother of Romulus, by 
whom he was killed for leaping in 
scorn over the walls of Rome, when 
they were building. 

Ben'ard. A name eiren to a fox in 
fables or familiar tales and in poetr}'. 
It is derived from the celebrated 
Gennan beast-epic (**Thier-ep08") 
entitled " Reinecke Fuchs," or " Rein- 
hard Fuchs," which is a satire on 
the state of society in Germany dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the feudal 
rtijimty originated at an unknown 
period among the Frankish tribes, 
and first made known through the 
medium of a Low German version in 
the fifteenth century. Written also 
Reynard.] 

49" This remarkable poem eontaini a 
humoroufl account of tlie adventurefl of 
Kenard the Fox at the court of King 
Nodel (the lion); and it exhibits th« 
cunning of the former, the means which 
he adopted to rebut the charges made 
against him, and the hxpocriay and lies 
by which he contrived to gain the fitror 
of his aovereign, who loaded him with 
honors. The plot turns chiefly on the 
long Btru^gle between Renard and his 
unci* laengrin, the wolf, who typiflei the 
feudal baron, as Renard does the Church. 
Renard ia swayed by a constant impulse 
to deceiTe and victimiae cTery body, 
whether friend or Ibe. but ewpecially Isen- 
grin ; and, though the latter frequently 
reduces him to the greatest atniitw, he 
generally gets the better of it in the end. 

Benault (re-noM. An aged, sangui- 
nary, and lustful conspirator in Ot- 
wav's" Venice Preserved." 
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Each man Indulges in hb^pecuUar pyopen- 
■Uiea. " Shed blood enough," cne« old /te- 
neudt. " Be just, be humaue, be merciful,** 
says Bushe. S/uiL 

Bend (ru-nft', 31). The title of a ro- 
mance' by Francois Ken^, Viscount 
de CliJiteaubriand (1768-1848), and 
the name of its hero, a man in whom 
social inaction, blended with a proud 
scorn residting from a consciousness 
of superior genius, has produced a 
peculiar and morbid bitterness of 
spirit. 

Ben'tow-el, Mr. Jabesh. A " pre- 
cious" covenanting preacher men- 
tioned in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
" Waverley." See Gowkthrapple, 
Maister. 

Bepublio, Heir of the. See Heir 
OF THE Republic. 

Bepublioan Queen. An appellation 
given to Sophie Charlotte, wife of 
Frederick I., king of Prussia, "a 
famed queen and lady in her day." 

Bepublioans, Black. A nickname 
given by the pro-slavery or " conserv- 
ative" party in the United States to 
the members of the ** Republican " 
party, which was organized to pre- 
vent the introduction of slavery mto 
the national Territories, and to con- 
fine it to the States, where it had an 
acknowledged legal existence. 

Bepublioans, Bed. A sobriquet 
given by the French to those who are 
bent upon maintaining extreme re- 
publican doctrines, even at the ex- 
pense of blood. 

Beaolute, The. A surname assumed 
by John Florio (d. 1625), the philolo- 
gist and lexicographer. Shakespeare 
ridiculed him in the character of 
Holofernes. the pedantic schoolmaster 
in " Love's Labor 's Lost," and in the 
character of^)ou Adriano de Armado, 
the vaporing and ridiculous Spaniard, 
in the same play. See tn/ra^ 1. 

Beaolute Doctor. 1. An appellation 
given to Durand, or Durandus, a 
scholastic philosopher of the Middle 
Ages. " Resolute " is here used in 
the sense of resolving, explaining, or 
interpreting. See Most Resolute 
Doctor. 
a. A title bestowed upon John 



Baconthorp, Bacondorp, or Bacoi 
(d. 1346), a distinguished medi«>al 
schoolman, on account of the Rai- 
ness and skill with which he decided 
controverted questions. 

Beatitution, £2diot of. See Edict 
of Restitution. 

Bestorer of FamassuB. [Sp. Rf*- 
taurador del Parnaso.} A title given 
by his admiring countrvnien to DfD 
Juan Melendez Valdes'c 1754-1817). 
a very distinguished Spanii^h pod, 
who has had great influence on the 
literature of his country. 

Beview, Breeches. See Breeches 
Review. 

Beview, My Ghrandmother's. Se* 

GUANDMOTHER'S ReVIEW, Mt. 

Bej^-nal'do. A servant to Poloniui, 
in Shakespeare^s *^ Hamlet." 

Bftyn'ard. See Renard. 

BJbiad'ft-man'thuaCrad'-). [Gr.'Pa^ 
fiavBiK.'] {Or. ^ Bum, Mt/lk,) A 
son of Jupiter and Europa, brother 
of Minos, and king of Lvcia. He 
was so renowned for his Justice and 
equity, that, after death, he was made 
one of the three judges in the under- 
world. 

BJie'l(re'ft). [Or. -Pet,, -Pea.] (Gr. 
cf ktrni. Myth.) Another name for 
Cybtle, See Cybele. 

Bhe'sus (re'-)- [Gr. •p^roc.] {Gr.^ 
Rim, Myth.) A warlike king of 
Thrace, who marched to the assist- 
ance of Priam when the Trojan war 
broke out, but was robbed of htf 
horses and killed, on the night of bis 
arrival, by Diomed and l^lysses, who 
wished to prevent the Ailtiflment of a 
prophecv that Troy should never be 
taken, if" the horses of Rhesus drank 
the waters of Xanthus and grazed 
on the Trojan plains. 

Bho'dy, liittle (ro'dl). A popular 
designation of Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the United States. 

Bicciardetto (r^t-chaf-det'to, 102). A 
son of A vmon, and brother of Brada- 
mante, m Anosto's " Orlando Furi- 
oso." 
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of Normandy, who became an early 
object of legendary scandal. Having 
been given over to the Devil betore 
birth, he ran a career of cruelties and 
crimes unparalleled, till he was mi- 
raculously reclaimed, whereujH)n he 
did penance by living among the 
dogs, became an exemplary Christian, 
and married the emperor's daugh- 
ter. It is thought in Normandy 
that his wandering ghost is doomed 
to expiate his crimes until the day 
ofjuogment. In the fourteenth cen- 
turj', me romance above mentioned 
was turned into prose, and of the 
prose story two translations were 
made into English. There was also 
a miracle play on the same subject. 
The opera of " Kobert le Diable " was 
composed by Mej'erbeer, in 182G. 

2. The same name was popularly 
given to Robert Francois Damiens 
(1714-1757), noted for his attempt to 
assassinate Louis XY. 

Bobin Blueatring. A nickname 
given to Sir Robert Walpole (1G70- 
1745), by contemporary political op- 
ponents, in allusion to his blue ribbon 
as a knight of the Garter. 

Bobin des Bois (ro'b&n' dft bwo. 62). 
[Fr.] In Germany, a mysterious 
hunter of the forest. (See Frei- 
schUtz.) Robin des Bois occurs in 
one of Eugene Sue's novels " as a 
well-known mythical character whose 
name is employed by French mothers 
to frighten their children." 

Bobin Gk>odfellow. See Goodfel- 

LOW, ROBIM. 

Bobin Ghray. See Gray, Auld 
Robin. 

Bobin Hood. A famous English out- 
law, whose exploits are the subject 
if many old ballads and tradition- 
ary stories, but of whose actual exist- 
ence little or no evidence can be dis- 
covered. Various periods, ranging 
from the time of Richard I. to near 
the end of the reign of F^ward II., 
have been assigned as the age in 
which he lived. He is usually dc- 
cribed as a yeoman, and his chief 
residence is said to have been the 
forest of Sherwood, in Nottingham- 
shire. Of his followers, the most 



noted are Little John ; his chaplain, 
Friar Tuck ; and his paramour, named 
Marian. All the popular legends ex- 
tol his perianal courage, his crener- 
osity, his humanity, and his i-kill io 
archery. His concluct in many re- 
spects resembled that of a teuda fiord. 
He robbed the rich only, and gave 
freely to the poor, protecting the 
needy, and also the lair i^ex, whose 
wrongs he undertook to avenge. He 
was particularly fond of pillaging 
prelates. 

4^ The principal inridenta of bit bb- 
torv are to be found in Stow, and io liit- 
son's '' Robin Hood, a Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Songs*, and fialladi 
now extant, relating to that cekbratcd 
English OutUw," Bro, London, 1795. 
Prefixed to this collection are '' HiFtoriral 
Anecdotes " of the life of Kobin Hood, an 
accumulation of all the notices reitpecticg 
the outlaw that the compiler's reading 
had discovered in manuscnpts or printed 
books. Various and widely difltrent hy- 
potheses have been advanced concerning 
Robin Hood, and his claim to be ront^id- 
ertHl a real historical personage. TheM 
are well stated, and are investigated with 
entire candor and much acuteien of 
criticism, in the elaborate Introduction 
to the fifth volume of the *' English and 
Scottish Ballads,*' edited bv ProfiBiM>r 
Francis J. Child (Boston, 186Y). 

But chief, benide the butt*, there ittand 
Bold Robin Jioofl and all hi> band, - 

Sriar Tuck, with quarterHMaffand oowl, 
Id Scathelooke. with h!> turly kowU 
Maid Bfarian, fbtr u ivory bone. 
Scarlet, and Mutch, and Littlr John. 

Sir W.SeotL 

The I>uke of Marlborourb, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Marquia of Gr«nby, hart 
flourished upon sign-poats, and have (Med 
there s bo have their compeers. Prince Eucrne 
and Prince Ferdinand. Rodney and KelMin 
arc fkdinfir, and tlie time i« not far distant 
when WeTlinnrton alao will have bad his day. 
But while England shall be Engtand, XotH* 
Hood will be a popular name. Semtkrt. 

Bob'in-Bon, Jack ( -sn ). A name used 
in the phrase, ^' Before one could fay 
Jack Kobinson," — a saying to ex- 
press a verjr short time ; said ny Grose 
to have originated from a very vol- 
atile gentleman of that appellation 
who would call on his neignbors and 
be gone before his name could be an- 
nounced. The following lines "from 
an old play ** are elsewhere given aa 
the original phrase : — 

"A warke It ys aa eaaie to be doona, 
Aa tyt to sayc, Jacke ! robyt cm," 
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cpveflsion has been erroneously 
:t«d with one John Kobinsoii 
1802), of Appleby, Westmore- 
who, in a surprisingly uhort 
rose from obscurity to wealth 
[>wer, becoming an induential 
er of parliament, secretary to 
•easury, surveyor -general of 
ajesty's woods and tbrests, &c. 

Mrmdon In compArUon to the celerity 
h a pig')* whUper in an age. and the 
citttion of the mystic wonu ^'Jack 
>n ** a life-long ta«k. Saki. 

on, Prospepily. See Pros- 

r RoBlKBON. 

on Crusoe. See Crusoe, 

(SON. 

the Devil. [Fr. Ruberi U 
B.] Robert, the first Duke of 
andy ; — so sumamed ** tor hi» 
trousi birth and behavior." See 
iRT THE Devil. 

oy. [That is, Robert the Red.] 
kname popularly given to a cel- 
ftd Highland freebooter, who^e 
name was Robert Macgregor, 
rho assumed that of Campbell, 
:count of the outlawry of the 
Macgregor by the Scottish par- 
nt, in 166*2. He is the hero of 
^Valter Scott's novel entitled 
) Roy." 

. ftmotti man \» Robin Hood, 
he EnglUh ballad-«inger'ii joy! 
nd Scotland ha» a thief a* kmmI, 
.n outlaw of as daring moodi 
he luu her brare Jim Roy ! 

Wordfworth. 

Uint and handsome though Peechiera 
fd L'Eatrange, lilte Rob Roy MacKregur. 
his native heath," and haa the decided 
lage over the foreigner. 

Svr E. Bulwer Lytton. 

'•VgO' A Venetian gentleman, 
lakespeare's tragedy of ** Othel- 
represented as the dupe of lago. 

•m(^nt, or Bodomonte (rM-o- 

t&). [That is, one who rolls 

mountains, from Prov. It. nMia- 

roU away or forward, from Lat. 

a wheel, and It. montej I^it. 

, a mountain-] A famous Moor- 

ero in Bujarao*s " Orlando In- 

►rato " and Ario«to's " Orlando 

M»o;" represented as a king of 

jrs, and the bravest, fiercest, 

wildest of all warriors. His 

) is generally used to stigmatize 



a boaster, and from it we derive the 
word i-uUuiuofUaUt. 

He vapored; but, being pretty sharply ad- 
monished, he quiclily became mild and calm, 

— a posture ill becoming such u Kotionumt. 

Sir i. Heroert. 

Boe, Biohard. A merely nominal 
defendant in actions of ejectment; 
usually coupled with the name of 
J oka the. See Doe, Joh^. 

We need hardly say. therefore, that, in the 
present iustance, M. Perier is merely a Rich- 
ard Roe, — that his name is used for the sole 
purpoiie of briniring MacchiavelU into court, 

— and that he will not be mentioned in any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

Macumtay, 

Bo-se'ro (9). 1. See Ruooiero. 
2. A gentleman of Sicilia, in Shake- 
speare's " Winter's Tale." 

Bois Faineants, lies. See Fai- 
neants, Le8 Rois. 

Bolster Doister, Balph. The sub- 
ject and the title of the earliest 
English comedy, the production of 
Nicholas Udall, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

BoO^d. One of the Twelve Peers 
of Charlemagne, and his supposed 
nephew, wa^en of the marches of 
Brittany, and the hero of many a 
romantic tale. He is said to have 
been killed in 778, at Roncesvalles, 
or Roncesveaux, where the rear of 
Charlemagne's army was cut off by 
some revolted Gascons on its return 
from a successful expedition into 
Spain, — a circum.<tance which has 
been magnified by poet^s and roman- 
cers into a '' dolorous rout " of Charle- 
magne " with all his peerage." See 
Orlando and Rowland. [Written 
also Rowland and Orlando] 

4^ According to Pulci. Charlemagne's 
warriors were decoyed into the poM of 
Koncesralles, where they were set upoa 
1^ three armies of the Saracens, whil« 
Charlemagne himoelf remained at 8t. 
Jean Pied de Port, a few mile^ dintant, 
whither he had come to receive prom- 
irad tribute ttom Mnmigllo. or Marflilius, 
the Saracen king. The French knights 
performed prodif^es of valor, but the bat* 
tie went agninst them. Roland was acci- 
dentflllv. but fatally, wounded by his 
friend Oliver, who had himwlf received a 
death-blow, and was blindeil with bin own 
blood. Roland now sounded his marvel- 
ous horn, which was to give Charle- 
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magne notice of his peril, and with such 
force, tbat, at the tbird biaot, it broke in 
two. Over all ttie uoMe ot' the battie, the 
hora waa heard as if it bad been a roice 
Arom the other world. Birdd fi^ll dead at 
the iM)und, and the whole :\araeen arniy 
drew back in terror, while Charlemagne 
heard it at St. Jean Pied de Port, and 
understood at ouce that he was the victim 
of treachery. It is also recorded that 
Roland, wishing to prevent his wonder- 
ful tiwurd Duraudal (see Duranoal) from 
fiUling into the bauds of the enemy, 
smote it upon a rock near him, making 
a monstrous fissure therein (the cele- 
brated " BrScbe de Roland," a deep de- 
file in the crest of the Pyrenees from 200 
to 300 feet in vddtb, between precipitous 
rocks rising to a height of firom 300 to 
600 feet), while the sword remained un- 
ii^ured. See Marsiolio. 

Oh for one blact of that dread horn. 
On Fontarahian echoes borne. 

Which to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brnvc, and Olivier, 
Ancl cverv palndin nnd peer, 

On Rcnt-eovAlleit diedf Sir W. SeoU. 

Then would I seek the Pyrenean breach 
Which Roland clove with hage two-handed 

•w»y, 
And to the enormous labor left hi* name. 
Where unremitting frustii the rocky crcucent 
bleach. Wordsworth. 

Bolftnd of the Army. [Fr. Rolnnd 
(rAnnetS\ A sobriquet of Louis 
Vincent Joseph Le Blond, Corate do 
Saint Hilaire (1766-180.^), a French 
general distinguished for his valiant 
and chivalrous conduct. 

Boman ^''S^^'^^S* ^ surname of 
Sicinius Dentatus (405 u. c), be- 
stowed upon him on account of his 
braver)'. 

Bo'me-o. In Shakespeare's tragedy 
of " Romeo and Juliet," a son of 
Montague, in love with Juliet, the 
daughter of Capulet. Between the 
two houses of Montague and Capulet 
there existed a deadly feud. 

Bom'u-luB. In the legendary history 
of Rome, the son of Mars and a vestal 
named Silvia. He was thrown into 
the Tiber, together with his twin 
brother Remus, by his uncle, but was 
washed ashore, suckled by a she- 
wolf, found and adopted by a shep- 
henl, and finallv became the founder 
and first king of Rome. After a reign 
of thirtv-seven years, he was sudden- 
ly carried off to' heaven by his father 



Mars, as he was reviewing the pe<»> 
pie near the marsh of Capra, and 
was thenceforth worshiped under tht 
name of Quirinus. Another form *^ 
the tradition represents Komulus » 
a tyrant, and relates that the senators, 
di.scontented with his oppresj^ive nilc. 
murdered him during the darkness of 
a tempest, cut up his bodv, and car- 
ried home the mangled pieces under 
their robes. 

Bon. The name of Arthur's lanc«. 
which was *' hard, broad, and fit for 
slaughter.'* See Pkidwin. [Writ- 
ten fidso Rone.] 

Bonoeavalles, Battle of fron'se-val'- 
less, or Hin-thes-vil'yes). See Bo- 
land, Maksiglio. 

Bondibilis (ron-dibl-lis; Fr. prm. 
r6"'de'be'le', 62). A phvsician con- 
sulted by Panurge, in Kabel^' ro- 
mance of *' Pantagruel." See Pa- 

NUUGE. 

Bopemaker, The BeautiftiL [Fr- 
La Beile Cordtere.] A sobriquet t 

f I ven to Louise Iaib<^ (1526-1566), a I 
rench poetess who wrote in three ^ 
different languages, and who was 
distinguished for her extraordinary 
courage at the siege of Perpignan. 
She married Ennemond Perrin. a rich 
merchant, and a rope manufacturer. 

Bop'Sr, Mistress. A cant name 
given in the British navy to the 
^ Roval Marines." 

Boque Quinart (ro'kft ge-naft')- A 
famous freebooter introduced bv Cer- 
vantes into ** Don Quixote." His true 
name was Pedro Rocha Guinarda, and 
he was one of the principal leaders 
of a great band of roobers who levied 
shameful contributions all over the 
mountainous districts of Catalonia, 
about the time when ** Don Quixote" 
was written. 

Bos'^-Und. 1. The poetic name of 
a youthtnl mistress of Spenser. She 
is described by him as of great beauty, 
and as occupying a position of honor 
and dignity, though her narenta^;*; 
was humble. In the ** Shepherd's 
Calendar," he bewails her ill usage, 
and, in the sixth book of the "" Faery 
Queen," — where she is undoubtedly 
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led by Mirabel, — he retaliates 
r real name was long unknown ; 
ittiin a few years it h&» been 
1 that she was Kose Daniel, 
of Samuel Daniel, the poet, and 
le naarried John Florio (see Dun 
ij«o DE Arm ADO, and Uolo- 
zs^ 3) in preference to Spenser. 
nde reads, anagrammatically, 
Oaruel ; for, according -to Cam- 
' a letter may be doubled, re- 
, or contrariwise, if the sense 
>tly;" we thus get rid of the 
laint e, and have a perfect ana- 

L daughter of the exiled duke« 
ikespeare's " As You Like It.'* 

*^ Romlind . . . has TiTacfty and 
)agh to captiyate those who like a 
I of spirit ; and yet with this there 
rworen to much womanly tender- 
ad delicacy, she is, in her ga>e8t 
, to truly, sometimes m touchingly , 
ae, that she wins more admirers 
lie danles." R. G. White. 

Ine, or Bos'ft-line. 1. A lady 
ling on the princess of France, 
akespeare's " Love's Labor 's 

L scornful lady, for whom Romeo 
ained a dreamy and fanciful 
n before he fell in love with 
, who was in every respect her 
ite. See Romeo. 

ond. Fair. See Fair Rosa- 

• 

-orants (ro'zn-kr&nts). The 
of a courtier, in Shakespeare's 
ly of " Hamlet." 

lear. A character in the 
•or of Knighthood." See Don- 
>EL Phebo. 

ihele. Princess of Armenia, a 
>f surpassing beauty, but insen- 
o the power of love', represented 
»wer, m his '* Confessio Aman- 
,8 reduced to obedience to Cupid 
vbion which befell her on a 
lay ramble. 

lian of. See Man of Ross. 

pd, Julie de (zhtiOe' du 
•n'yft', 34). The title of a novel 
;niy Mackenzie, and the name 
heroine. 

and Beady. A sobriquet 
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^^^J? i^^9®**®™' Zachanr Taylor 
(1790-1800), t^reirth president of the 
United states, as expressive of prom- 
inent traits m his character. 

Bound TablQ. i. a huge circular 
marble table, at which, according to 
the old romancers, King Arthur and 
his knights were accustomed to sit 
It was originally the property of 
Uther Pendragon, for whom it was 
made by the sorcerer Merlin ; it 
at^erward belonged to Leodegrance, 
king of Camelard, and came to 
Arthur as the portion of his wife 
Guinever, the daughter of that mon- 
arch. It was said to have been mod- 
eled after one established by Joseph 
of Arimathea in imitation of that 
which Jesus had used at the Last 
Supper. Every knight had his seat, 
with his name inscribed on it in let- 
ters of gold. Some say there were 
only thirteen seats around it, in mem- 
ory of the thirteen apostles. Twelve 
only were occupied, and by knights 
of the highest tame. The thirteenth 
represented the seat of the traitor Ju- 
das. According to others, there were 
seats for fifty, sixty, a hundred, or a 
hundred and Hfl^'; and an empty 
place — called '* the perilous siege'* 
or seat — was left for the sangreal. 

a^ *' King Arthur stablished all his 
knights, and gave them lands that wer» 
not rich of land, and charged them never 
to do outrage nor murder, and alway to 
flee treason. Also, by no means to be 
cruel, but to give mercy unto him that 
asked mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of 
their worship, and lordship of King Ar- 
thur, for evermore, and alway to do ladies, 
damosels, and gentlewomen succor upon 
pain of death. Also, that no man talie 
no battailes in a wrong quanvl for no 
law, nor for worldly goods. Unto this 
were all the knights sworn of the Round 
Table, both old and young.'' 

Alorte d^ Arthur. 



The more celebrated members of 
this order were, Meliadus, Ban, Bohort, 
Caradoc, Rvence, Pharaniond, Lnnrelot 
du Lac, Gawain, Tristram, Hector do 
Marys, BUoniberin, GHheris, Kav, Sagm- 
mour le I>esirus, Morhault, Agravnine, 
Mordred, Dodynas le SauTnge, D>nadani, 
Perceval, Oniahad, Drlani, Palamedes, 
Amoral of Wales, Yvain, Ozanna, Per- 
saunt of Inde (called "of Inde," not as be- 
ing an Indian, but from the color he wore, 
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iiainel7, d«rk blue), Torres. IataIm, 0«- 

T«th, Pelieiu, bniudiltw, U«diver«, Colgn»- 
T»ace, Ladyuaii, Ironside, Liouei, Luciux. 

4^ This ancient order of knighthood 
was revived by KdwarU III. at Windsor, 
upon New- Year's day, 1344, in order to 
draw the best soldiers of Europe into his 
interest, with a view t«» tne recovery of 
Vraiice, which descended to him iu right 
of ills mother. A huge round table is 
■till preserved in Winchester castle as 
the identical one around which King Ar- 
thur and his knigats were accustomed to 
ait. The tradition that it is such dates 
back to the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

**For his own part,** he said, *'and in the 
land where he was bred, men would as aoon 
take for their mark King Arthur's Rotmd Ta- 
blet wtiich held sixty knights around it" 

Sir W. Scott. 

2. A similar table said by French 
and Italian romancers to liave been 
constructed or instituted by Charle- 
magne in imitation of ttiat of King 
Artnur. 

Houstexn (roos'tem). A famous half- 
mvthical Persion hero, another Her- 
cules, who is said to have lived in 
the sixteenth century, and to have 
been a descendant oV the celebrated 
Djamshid. Marvelous exploit** are 
ascribed to him, such as the killing 
of a thousand Tartars at one blow, 
the vanquishment of dragons and 
devils, the capture of whole cities, and 
the like. [Written also Kustara, 
Roustam, Rostam.] 

BOw-e'n$. A Saxon princess, ward of 
Cedric of Rotherwood, in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of" Ivanhoc," of which 
she is the nominal heroine. See 
Rebecca the Jewess. 

Bdwl^nd. Another orthography of 
Boland, one of the most famous of 
Charlemagne's Twelve Peers. To 
give one " a Rowland for an Oliver" 
IS an old and proverbial expression 
used to signify the matching of one 
incredible lie with another. Oliver 
was also one of Charlemagne's pal- 
adins; and the exploits of these re- 
nowned heroes are rendered ridicu- 
lously and equally extravagant by 
the old romancers. See Roland and 
Orlando. 

I promiM ymx that he (r^re mr termafcant 
UnBinan a " quid pro quo,"— a Howland for 



his OUver, m the vnlgv ai^, sOnding to fti 
two celebrated pidadiua uf Ctuu-leiiuirac. 

Sirn'.:xoll. 

BowO^d, Childe. The hero ol an 

old bcottish ballad, of which ooJy s 

fragment has beeu preserved; the 

youugest brother of the lair Burd 

Helen, and the same as Jiidutul, or 

OrUuuioy the famous paladin, (juided 

by Merlin, he undertake:) (he perilous 

task of bringing back his sister inmn 

Elfland, whither she had been carried 

by the fairies. See Buhd Uklui 

and IioL.\MD. 

CSUIds Rowkmd to the dark tower cams. 

((^Mofec/by^Aot) 

Bd^Hey, Thomas. The name oft 
fictitious priest of Bristol, pretended 
b^ Chatterton to have lived in the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward lY., 
and to have written several remark- 
able poems, of which Chatterton hin- 
self was really the author. 

Boyalist Butohor. [Fr. Lt Boudur 
RoyalUle.] A sobnquet given to 
Blaise de Montluc (1502-1527), a 
French captain distinguished for his 
cruelties to the Protestants in th« 
time of Charles IX. 

Boyal Maityr. Charles I. of Eng- 
land, who was beheaded Jan. 30, 
1649, in pursuance of the sentence of 
death prynounced against him by the 
High Court of Justice, on the 27th 
of the same month. 

We are at a Ioh to conceire how the mns 

Emon«, who, on the Atli of Norexnber, thank 
od for woaderfUlIv eonducting hU scrnurt 
Kine William, and for making all opimitkMi 
fall befbre him until he became onr King and 
Bovernor, cnn. on the 80th of Jauusr>, con- 
trive to be afVald that the blond of the Kojral 
Martyr may be visited on themselves m 
their children I Maoaukit. 

Boyal 'Frentioe in tho Art of Foe- 
try. A name given to himself bv 
James I. of England, who wrote a 
great many miserable roundels, Ul- 
lads, sonnets, and other pieces of 
verse. His tirst publication wa« a 
collection of poems, under the title 
of " The Essays of a Prentice in the 
Divine Art of'Poesy »' (4to, 1584). 

Boyal Faalxnist. A designation oft- 
en applied to King David, the reputed 
author of most of the compositjons 
known as ** The PsaJms." 

Boa'I-nan'te. [Sp. RocinnnU, from 
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rocin, a small, jaded horse, a cart- 
horse, aad atUcy bei'ore, lormerly.] 
rhe name given by Don Quixote to 
his celebrated steed. iSee Don 

QUIXUTU. 

4^ '* a^ next Tiaited his horse, which, 
though he hiul more coruers ttiau a real 
(being as lean as Uounella^s, that tantum 
ptUis et ossa /uit), uevertueleBS, in bitf 
ejre appeared iufinitely jireferable fco Alex- 
aniler'4 Bucephalus, or theCid'H Bavieca. 
Four da>s he couaumed in inventing a 
name for thia remaritable steed. . . . 
After haying chosen, rejected, amended, 
tortured, and revolved a world of names 
in his imagination, he fixed upon Rozi- 
nanUf — an appellation, in hLs opinion, 
k>fty, sonorous, and expressive not only 
of his former, but likewise of his pres- 
ent, situation, which entitled him to the 
pre&TBnoe over ail other horses under the 
sun. Cervantes J IVaiu. 

In thort, bid Rozincmie change with Pega- 
Biu, and vou do no mors than Mr. Vane's 
letter held out to Triplet C. Reade. 

Btibesahl (ru'b&-tsdl, 61, 70). Jhe 
name of a fiimous spirit of the Rie- 
seogebirge in Germany, correspond- 
ing to the Puck of England. He is 
celebrated in innumerable sagas, bal- 
lade, and tales, and represented under 
the various forms of a miner, hunter, 
monk, dwarf, giant, &c. He is said 
to aid the poor and oppressed, and 
shows benighted wanderers their 
road, but wages incessant war with 
the proud and wicked. The origin 
of the name is obscure. See Num- 
ber Nip. 

Boad id>oundinf In gloomy raUeyt, intri- 
cate rock-labyrinths, haunts of sprite Riibc- 
tahl^ sources o€ the Elbe, and I know not 
what C€trlyle. 

Bft'bl-o^^ The ancient name of a 
small stream — thought to be the 
modem Pisatello — which formed the 
boundary bstween Italy and Cisal- 
pine Gaul. It is celebrated from 
Caesar's having hesitated about cross- 
ing it with his army, and initiat- 
ing civil war, in the vear 49 b. c. 
Hence, ** to pass the Rubicon " has 
become a proverbial phrase to denote 
the taking of the first step in an un- 
dertaking from which one cannot or 
will not recede. 

Bd'ohi-el. [Heb. rticA, air, and «/, 
god, or mighty one.] In the old 
Jewish angelology, the name of the 



angel who ruled the air and tha 
winds. 

Budge, B«m»by. The title of a 
novel by Charles Dickens, and the 
name of its hero, a half-witted lad 
whose companion la a knowing but 
evil-looking raven. 

There comes Poe, with his raren, like Bar- 

naoH Jttufpe, 
Three nfihs of fiim genius and two fifths sheer 

fudge. LoweO. 

Budi«er(ru'de-g$f, 51,58, 64). The 
faithful squire of Chriemhild in the 
great epic poem of Germany, the 
" Nibelungen Lied." 

BxLg^f. A servant to Dr. Caios, m 
Shakespeare's " Merry Wivea of 
AVindsor." 

Buftgiero (rood-jS'ro, 102). A young 
Saracen knight, bom of Christian par- 
ents, who figures in Boiardo's " Or- 
lando Innamorato," and in Ariosto's 
" Orlando Furioso." In the latter 
poem, he falls in love with Brad- 
amante, a Christian Amazon, and 
sister to Rinaldo. Ai^er numerous 
adventures, crosses, and narrow es- 
capes, the poet, in the last canto of 
the poem, makes them marry; and 
from their union he derives the gen- 
ealogy of the house of Kste. Kug- 
ffiero is notexl for the possession of a 
nippogriff, or winged horse, and also 
of a veiled shield, the dazzling splen- 
dor of which, when suddenly dis- 
closed, struck with blindness and as- 
tonishment all eyes that beheld it. 
This he threw into a hidden well, in 
a nameless forest, in an undiscovered 
land, after having won too cheap a 
victory by its accidental exposure. 
nVrittenalso Ruggieri, Rogero, 
Kuggero, Ruggeri.] 

Bump, The. {£ng. Hitt.) See 
Pride's Purge ; see also infra. 

BumpelatilBohen (n^m'pel-stilts'- 
ken, 71). A character in a German 
nursery tale, which has been trans- 
lated into English, and is composed, 
according to Grimm, of several 
mutually complementary narratives, 
originating in Hesse. 

*y RumpelRtilzchen Is a dwarf who 
spins Rtrawinto gold for a certain miller'* 
daughter, — a task enjoined upon her. 
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under penalty of death, by the king, 
who, in tue iMsquel, umrriea bur. In her 
diHtreaa, tue ^-1 luul engaged to gire the 
little man her tirst child as a reward lor 
the serrice he had reuderud her; but 
when the fulfillment of the promifie was 
claimed, she grieved 00 bitterly and 
pleaded bo hard, that he gaTe her three 
days in which to find out his name, 
teUing her, that, if she succeeded, she 
should keep the child. On the first and 
second days, when he presented himself 
before her, she repeated all the names 
she knew ; but at each one be said, ** That 
is not my name/' Early on 'the third 
day, a messenger of the queen accident- 
ally saw him in an out-of-the*way place, 
where he lived, and OTerheard him ex- 
claim, '*How glad I am (hat nobody 
knows my name Li Rumpelstilachen ! " 
The queen, being told of this, was ready 
for him at his next appearance ; and he 
was so chagrined at finding bis secret 
known as to destroy himself on the spot. 

Bump Parliament. (Eng, Hist.) A 
derisive name applied to a remnant 
of the famous Long Parliament of 
England, which re-assembled on ttie 
6th of May, 1659, after the dissolu- 
tion of the parliament summoned by 
Richard Cromwell on the 27th of 
January, and dissolved by him on 
the 22a of April, of the same year. 
[Called also, simply, The Rump^ q* v.] 

BCl'pdrt, Knifl^ht. Formerly, and 
still In some of the villages of north- 
ern Genuany, a personage clad in 
high buskins, white robe, musk, and 
enormous flaxen wig, who, at Christ- 
mas time, receives from parents the 
presents designed for their children, 
goes about from house to house, 
every where received with great 
pomp and welcome, and, calling the 
chilaren, distributes to each a pres- 
ent Like St. Nicholas, he is sup- 
posed to exercise a secret supervision 
over children; but more especially he 
keeps watch over naughty children, 
and thus answers to the English 
Robin GoodftUow, or Hobgoblin, The 



horseman in the May pageant is in 
some parts of Germany called Bu- 
precht, or Rupert. 

Bush, Friar. See Friar Rush. 

Bussian Byron. A name given br 
his countnmeu to Alexander fcieTgei- 
vitch Pu>hkin (17 9-1837), the mc*! 
distinguished poet of Russia in the 
present centuiy. He is said to have 
not a little of the bold and brilliant 
genius of his prototj-pe, and, like 
him, to excel in vigor of imagen' 
and impassioned sentiment. 

BuBsian Mu-rftt' {or mii'rl'). A 
name given by the French to Michael 
Miloradowitch (1770-1820), distin- 
guished in the wars against Napo- 
leon, and accounted one of the boldest 
and most enterprising and active of 
the Russian generals of his time. 

Bye-house Plot. {Eng. JJisl.) The 
name given to an alleged conspiracy 
to assassinate Charles II. and bu 
brother, the Duke of York (after- 
ward James II.), at a place called 
R^-e-house, between London aod 
Newmarket, as they returned from 
Newmarket races. The execution 
of the plot is said to have been frus- 
trated by the king's leaving New- 
market somewhat sooner than was 
expected. 

By'enoe, Kins. A knight of the 
Round Tabie, king of Ireland, North 
Wales, and many i^les. He sent to 
King Arthur for his beard, to en- 
able nim, with those of eleven other 
kings, whom he had already discom- 
fited, to purfle his mantle. Bleeting 
with an angry refusal, he entered 
Britain with a large army, to en- 
force his demand, but was captured, 
and sent as a prisoner to Arthur, 
who, according to some account?, 
married his daughter Guinever. 
[Written also Ryon.] 
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_ ' The same name ia giten in ** Othel- 
lo '' (a. i., 8c. 1 and 3) to the residence of 
the military officers at the arsenal in Ven- 
ice, from the figure of au archer over the 
door. 

8a«pramour le DMinis (Rag'r$-moor 
1^ da'ze-roo8'). A knight of the 
KouDd Table, who figures m " Lance- 
lot du Lac," " Morte d'Arthur," and 
other old romances of chivalry. 

Sailor King. A title popularly con- 
ferred upon William iV. of England, 
who entered the navy in 1779, at 
fourteen years of age, and continued 
in the service till 1827, having passed 
from the rank of midshipman to that 
of captain, by regular promotion, and 
thence by a merely formal ascent to 
that of admiral of the fleet in 1801, 
and that of lord high admiral in 1827. 

8t. Befana. See Befama, La. 

St. BrancUui, Island of. See Island 
OF St. Brasdan. 

Bt. Christopher. A saint of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches. 
Legendarj' writers place him in the 
third century, but critical historians 
reject him as imaginary, and regard 
his history as wholly fabulous. Ac- 
cording to the common account, he 
was a native of Lycia; but the 
'^Legenda A urea" (cap. 100) savs 
that he was a Canaanite, and adds, 
that he was very tall and fearful to 
look at. So proud was he of his bulk 
and strength, that he would serve 
only the mightiest princes, and was 
ever in search of a stronger master. 
At length he entered the service of 
the Devil; but, finding that his new 
master was thrown into great trepida- 
tion and alarm bv the sight of an 
image of Christ, he lost all respect 
for him, and resolved to seek out and 
follow the Saviour. For a long time 
his quest was vain; but he tinally 
found him in a little child, whom he 
undertook to carry across a deep 
river, which had no bridge, — or, 
acconling to a late Latin hymn, the 
livd Sea, — and whose weight -kept 
growing greater and greater, until 
Christopher began to sink under 
the burden, when the child declared 
himself to be Christ, and wrought a 



miracle to prove it. Christopher wai 
convinced, embraced Christianity, 
performed miracles himself, waa 
martyred, canonized, and became an 
object of the most eager veneration. 
Tbe sight of his image was thought 
to be a protection irom sicknete, 
earthquakes, tire, or flood, for th« 
rest of the day, and it was therel'orc 
carved and painted in huge propor- 
tions on the outside of churches and 
houses, especially in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. His* body is said to be at 
Valencia, in Spain ; ne has an arm at 
Compostella, a jaw-bone at Astorga, 
a shoulder at St. Peter's in Rome, a 
tooth and a rib at Venice, and many 
other relics, all enormous, at other 
places. The Greek church celebrates 
his festival on the 9th of May : the 
Roman Catholic, on tbe 25th of July. 

like the mat giant Christopher it standi 
IT Don the brink of the tempevtuous wtr; 

Waoing fur out among the rocks and nnd«, 
The nijrht-o'ertaken mariner to »ave. 

LonaftUow, The Liifkt-hiMte. 

St. Distaff. An imaginary saint to 
whom the 7th of January — the day 
after the Epiphany, or Tweltth-dav — 
is consecrated in some localities*. The 
Christmas holidays being ended, the 
distaff and other industrious employ- 
ments are now resumed. The name 
occurs in an old ballad, entitled " Wit 
a-sporting in a pleasant Grove of new 
Fancies," Lond., 1657. 

" Partly worke and partlypUj 
You muKt on .St. Dixtaff^ daj; 
Give St. DiMaffaW the right, . , , _ 
Then give Chiistma*-»port good nighi." 

St. Fil^o-me'ni. The name of a 
pseudo-saint of the Roman Catholic 
church, whose worship commenced 
in the present century. Longfellow 
has applied the name to Florence 
Nightingale, probably from its re- 
semblance to the Greek and l^n 
philomela^ a nightingale, and abo 
oecause, in a picture by Sabatelli, St. 
Filomena is represented as hovering 
over a group of the sick and maimed, 
who are healed by her intercession. 

4y In the year 1802, a grave '"'• 
fbund In the cemetery of St. PrinclUa. by 
which were tho remains of a glaM vaM 
that had held blond, the iodicatioD of the 
burial-place of a martyr. Tbe grave was 
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e1of>ed hj three tiles, on which were the 
foUowiug wordit, paintod iu rvU letters : 
LVHENA PAXTE CVMFl. There were 
also rudely painted on the tiles two an- 
ohont, three darts, a torch, and a palm- 
brauch. Tiie inscription was read bjr 
placing the first tile after the two oth- 
ers, thus, — *' Pax tecum Filumenn," 
Peace be with thee, Filumena ; and Filu- 
mena was adopted as a new saint in the 
long list of those to whom the Roman 
church has given this title. It was sup- 
poeed, that, in the haste of closing the 
grave, the tiles had been thus misplaced. 
Thereupon a devout artisan, a priest, and 
a uun. were all severally visited by vis- 
ions of a virgin martyr, who told them 
the story of Diocletian ^s love for her, of 
her refusal, and sulMsequent martyrdom ; 
and explained, that, having been once 
called Lumena, she was baptized Filu- 
mena, which she explained as a daughter 
of light ! Some human remains near the 
stone being dignified as relics of St. Filo- 
mena, she was presented to Mugnano, 
and, on the way, not only worked many 
miracles on Iter adorers, but actually re- 
paired her own siceleton, and made her 
hair grow. So many wonders are said 
to have been worlied by this phantom 
saint, that a boolc printed at Paris in the 
year 1847 calls her " La Thaumaturge 
du Vdme SiicU;^^ and she is by far the 
most fSuhionable patroness in the Komish 
church. Norton. Yonge. 

St. Qeorge» Ohevalier de. A name 
asBumed by James Francis Edward 
Stuart^ the elder Pretender. See 
Pretenders, The. 

St. Qnal, or Safi'greia. [Old Fr., 
holy gi*ail ; ffraul^ ffi'^aly ffrasaty Pr. 
yrazal. irom Middle Lat. ^rnaalisj 
i/radale, as if from a Latm word 
crntaUsj from crater ^ crater a ^ a cup.] 
A vessel made of a single precious 
ptone (usually said to be an emerald), 
from which our Saviour was supposed 
to have drunlt at the last supper, and 
which was afterward filled with the 
blood which flowed from the wounds 
with which he was pierced at the 
crucifixion; or, according to some 
account*, it was the platter on which 
the paschal lamb was served at the 
last Passover which Jesus celebrated 
with his disciple.4. It is fabled to 
have been preserved and carried to 
England bv Joseph of Arimathea. 
It remained there many years, an 
object of pilgrimage and de/otion; • 



but at lenffth it disappeared, one ©f 
its keepers having violated the condi- 
tion of strict virtue in thought, word, 
and deed, which was imposed upon 
those who had charge of it. Thence- 
forth many knights -errant, particu- 
larly those of the Kouud Table, spent 
their lives in searching for it, ancTsir 
Galahad was at last successful in 
finding it. Various miraculous prop- 
erties are attributed to this dish, by 
the old romancers, such as the power 
of prolonging life, preserving chas- 
tity, and the like. In some legends, 
it 18 said to have been brought down 
from heaven by angels, ana given in 
charge to a body of knights, who 
guarded it in a temple - like castle 
on top of the inaccessible mountain 
Montsalvage, whence it would be 
borne away and vanish from their 
sight, if approached by any but a per- 
fectly pure and holy person. [Called 
also Iloly (^ail.] See Galahad, 
Siii, and King Pecheur. 

A linfVil roan, and unconft»tcd, 
Ue took the Sangreal't holy quest. 
And, ulumbcringr, saw the vition high. 
He might not view with waking eve. 

.SSr IT. Scott. 

St. HUaire, Maroo de (maf'ko' du 
so^t ^'lef', 62, 64). A pseudonym of 
Emile Marc Hilaire, a French writer 
of the present day (b. 1790). 

Saintine ( san 't^n ', 62 ). A pseudonym 
adopted by Joseph Xavier Boniface 
(b. 1797), a popular French writer, 
author of " Picciola " and other well- 
known works. 

St Le'^n. The title of a novel by 
William Goodwin (1756-1836), and 
the name of its hero, a man who be- 
comes possessed of the elixir of life 
(by which he has the power of re- 
newing his youth), and the secret 
of the transmutation of metals into 
gold,-— acquisitions which only bring 
him misfortunes and much protracted 
misery. 

St. IV'ioholas. The patron saint of 
boys. He is said to have been bishop 
of Myra, in Lvcia, and to have died 
in the year 326. Of his personal his- 
ton- little or nothing is known with 
certainty. The young were univer- 
sally taught to revere him, and the 
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popular fiction which represents him 
as the bearer of presents to children 
on Christmas eve is well-known. He 
is the Santa Cl/ius and the Kriss 
Krinyle of the Dutch. [Written also 
Nicolas.] See Kriss Kringle. 



*' St. NIcbolu id said to have nup- 
plled three deittituCe maidens with mar- 
riage portions by secretly leaviug money 
at their vrindovr, and a« his day occurred 
Just l>efore Ohriatmas, be thus was made 
the purveyor of the gifts of the Ma.«ou to 
all children in Flanders and Holland, who 
put out their shoe or stoclcing In the 
confidence that Santa Klaus, or Kneoht 
Globes, as they call him, will put in a 
prise for good conduct before morning. 
Another l^end described the saint as 
having brought three murdered children 
to life ^tiin ; and this rendered him the 
patron of boys, especially school-boys." 

longt. 

St. Fatriok'8, Dean of. See Dram 
OK St. Patrick's. 

St. Fatriok'8 Fur8:a>tory. The sub- 
ject and locality of a legend long 
famous througnout Europe. The 
scene is laid in Ireland, upon an islet 
in Lough Derg. Here St. Patrick 
was supposed to have made a cave, 
through which was a descent into 
Purgatory foi the living sinner who 
was desirous of expiating his evil 
deeds while yet in the flesh. The 
punishments undergone were analo- 
gous to those described by Dante in 
his " Divina Commedia '^ The in- 
terest in this legend and locality 
tended, perhaps, as much as any 
thing, to lix the popular notion of an 
intermediate state of existence. The 
story was made the subject of a ro- 
mance in the fourteenth century ; and, 
in Spain, in the seventeenth century, 
it was dramatized by Calderon. See 
OwAiN, Sir. 

49* " Wlio has not heard of St. Pat- 
riclc^s Purgatory, of its mysterious won- 
ders, and of the crowds of devotees who 
have for ages been attracted by itx re- 
puted sanctity ? There it stands, with its 
chapels and its toU-houseit ; and thither 
repair yearly crowds of pious pilgrims, 
who would wash away at once, by a vLxit 
to these holy shores, the accumulated 
sins of their lives." Wright. 

8t. Swith'in. Bishop of Winchester, 
and tutor to Ring Alfred, canonized 



by the Roman Catholic churth. He 
is said to have wrought manjr 
miracles, the most celebrated being 
a rain ot^ forty days' continuance, b? 
which he testitiecf his di.splea.sunp at 
an attempt of the monks to bur^* him 
in the chancel of the minster, instead 
of the open church -yard, as he had 
directed. Hence the popular super- 
stition, that, if it rain on St. Swilhms 
day (July 15), it will rain for forty 
days thereafter. 

St. Tam'm|.nt. An Indian chier, 
who, in the United States, has been 
popularly canonized as a saint aod 
adopted as the tutelary genius of 
one branch of the Democratic party. 
Tammany, or Tammenund (the name 
is varioiisly written), was of the 
Delaware nation, and liyed probably 
in the middle of the seyenteenth cen- 
tury. He resided in the country 
which is now Delaware until he was 
of age, when he moyed beyond the 
Alleghanies, and settled on the banks 
of the Ohio. He became a chief 
sachem of hb tribe, and, being always 
a friend of the whites, often restrained 
his warriors from deed.'* of violence. 
His rule was always discreet, and be 
endeavored to induce his followers to 
cultivate agriculture and the arts 
of peace, rather than those of war. 
When he became old, he called a 
council to have a successor appointed; 
after which the residue of his life was 
spent in retirement ; and tradition 
relates that " young and old repaired 
to his wigwam to hear hi in discnurse 
wisdom.'* His great motto was, 
" Unite in peace for happiness, in 
war for defense." When and by 
whom he was first styled Saint, or 
by what whim he was* chosen to be 
tiie patron of the Democracy, does 
not appear. 

49* '^ The Americans sometimes *»3) 
their tutelar saint ' Tamendy,' a corrnp' 
tion of the name [Tammenund] nfthe re* 
Downed chief here introduced. There vi 
many traditiomi which speak of the ch ir 
acter and power of Tamenund. ** C*toj*T. 

Thin U the first of May; our iib<'phrnlii tni 
nymphs are celebntinK our kIoHous .V. fa.t 
man^'K day. Wc II hear the hotik out, av* 
then join in the (VnlSc, and chorua it o'er Ati 
o'err^in. This day ahall be devoted tnjoj 
and Mtivlty. Old iAmer.) Plat 
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Oakhrat (sij^'rit). (Mohammedan 
Atyth.) A sacred stone of which a 
single grain gives miraculous powers 
to Uie possessor. This stone is of an 
emerald color, and its reflected li^ht 
is the cause of the tints of the ?ky. 
Upon it rests Mount Caf. See Mou^t 
Caf. 

Balaznanoa, Bachelor at See Don 
Chkkubim. 

S^lt'ni-o. A firiend to Antonio and 
Bassanio, in Shakespeare's ^^ Mer- 
chant of Venice." 

8ft1i-ii'no. A fnend to Antonio and 
Baissanio, in Shakespeare's "Mer- 
chant of Venice.'* 

Bal-mo'neCLi. [Gr. SaA^wi'nk.l ( Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth. ) A king of Elis, son 
of ^olus, and brother of Sisyphus; 
celebrated for his arrogance and im- 
piety. He ordered sacrifices to be 
offered to himself, as if he were a 
god, and even imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter, for which 
he was struck b^ a tnunderbolt, and 
punished in the mfenial regions. 

It WM to be the litcimnr Saimonfnt of the 
politicml Jupiter. Sir E. BtUwer Lytton. 

Salt Biver. An imaginary river, up 
which defeated political parties are 
supposed to be sent to oblivion. 
[ Cant, U. 5.] 

t^' *' The pbrmse, * To row up S&lt Riv- 
er,' has its origin in the fact that there is a 
■mail streaiD of that name in Kentucky, 
the paiwage of which Is made difflcult and 
laborlong as wvll by its tortuous coun>e as 
by the abundance of shallow! and bars. 
Tlie real application of the phrase is to 
the unhappy wight who baa the task of 

firopelliog the boat up the Btream ; but, 
n political or Rlang usage, it is to those 
who are rowed up.^^ J. Inman. 

Sam. A popular synonym in the Unit- 
ed States for the Know-nothing, or 
Native-American, party. The name 
involves an allusion to Uncle <Sam, 
the common personification of the 
government of the United States. 

Sam, Dioky. See Dicky Sam. 

Sam, Unole. See Uncle Sam. 

Samael (ni'mft-el). In the old Jewish 
demonology, the prince of demon!*, 
who in the guise of a serpent tempted 
Eve. Many Rabbins, however, say 



that he is the angel of death, who ii 
armed with a sword, or with a bow 
and arrows. By some, he is identified 
with Asmodeus. 

Sam'bo. A cant designation of the 
negro race. 

No race hu ever shown inch eapabilitiet of 
adaptation to Tarving toil and circumntauces 
■I the nerro. Alike to them the tnuw* of 
Canada, the hard, rocky land of New Eng- 
land, or the gurgeou* proAitiun of the South- 
ern States, aambo and Cuffey expand under 
them all. Harriet Betcher Stove. 

Samian Sage. An appellation be- 
stowed upon Pythagoras (about 584- 
506 B. c), one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, who, ac- 
cording to the received opinion, was 
a native of Samos. 

Sampson. A servant to Capulet, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of *' Romeo 
and Juliet." 

Sampson, Dominie. See Dominib 
Sampson. 

Sam'son (-sn). A judge of Israel in 
the twelfth centurv before Christ ; fa- 

a ' 

mous for his wonderful strength, — 
which was dependent on the length 
of his hair, — and for his unfortunate 
marriage with the artful Delilah, a 
Philistine, who betrayed him to his 
enemies. Milton's magnificent clas- 
sical tragedy of* Samson Agonistes " 
— that IS, damson the Champion, or 
Combatant — is founded upon and 
embodies the Scriptural account of 
Samson. 

Sanoho. See Panza, Sancho. 

Sanction, Fragmatic. See Prao* 
matic Sanction. 

Sand, Gheorge (jorj sand, or zhofzh 
sSn, 62). A pseudonym of Madame 
Dudevanf, a distinguished French 
authoress of the present day (b. 1804). 
The name Sand was assumed in con- 
sequence of Mme. Dudevant's friend- 
ship for .Jules Sandeau, a 3'oung stu- 
dent, conjointlv with wh(»m she wrote 
her first novef, " Rose ct Blanche," 
which was published (1832) with 
** Jules Sand " on the title-page as 
the author's name. 

San-daPph^n. In the Rabbinical sys- 
tem of angelology, one of three aii^ds 
who receive the prayers of the Israel- 
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ites and weave crowns from tbem. 
Longfellow has made this superstition 
the subject of a beautiful poem. 

8and'f6rd, Harry. One of the lead- 
ing characters in Thomas Day's pop- 
ular juvenile work entitled " The 
History of Sandford and Merton.*' 

Now the poor cottier hM . . . aomething 
of the pleuure which San^brd and Merton 
ftlt when they had built and thatched their 
houMi, and then Mt within it, gravely proud 
and liappy. A. K. H. Jioifd. 

Safi'sl^xndre. The sword of Brag- 
gadochio, in Spenser's ** Faery 
Queen." 

Sangrado, Doctor (sin-^'diOf 66). 
The name of a physician m Le Sage's 
novel of " Gil iJlas," who practices 
blood-letting as a remedy for all sorts 
of ailments. By Le Sage's contem- 
poraries, this character was generally 
thought to be intended for the cele- 
brated Helvetius. 

If this will not be lufllcient, maj we have 
plenty of S€marado$ to pour in plenty of cold 
water till this terrible fermentation is overl 

Steme, 
I was obliged to send fbr a physician, who 
seemed to hare been a disciple of Sanffnulo ; 
for he scarce left a drop of blood in my body. 

SmolleU. 

The results were **bad nights and much 
feverish agitation; " and the remedies were of 
the usual deiiperatc Sanffnuto order. — bleed- 
ing two days in succession, leavinir him " al- 
most dead." Percif Fitzgerald. 

Sangreal. See St. Graal. 

Santa Ol4u8, or Kl4u8 {LhUchprcn. 
s^n'tA klowss). The Dutch name of 
Si. Nicholas. See St. Nicholas. 

Sappho of Toulouse (saf'fo, too'- 
looz'). A title given to Clcmenoe 
iMiure (b. 1664 )f on account of a 
beautiful ode to Spring which she 
composed. 

S&r'&s-wt'ti. {Hindu Myth.) The wife 
of Brahma, and the goddess of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, eloquence, and 
music. [Written also Seriswat- 
tee.] 

Sar-ma'ti-f (sar-ma'shl-ft). The 
country of the Sarmatae,* a great 
Slavicpeople of ancient times, dwell- 
ing between the Vistula and the 
Don. It is oflen used in modem 
poetry as synonymous with Poland. 

Oh, bloodiest picture In the book of Timet 
Santtatia fell unwept, without a crime; 



Found not n fcnerous flriend, a pitying ft% 
Strength in her arma, nor oaercy in her «oa 

8ar-pe'd6n. [Or. Xapir^««r.] (Gnif 
Rom. Mtftk.) A son of Jupiter, tud 
kin§ of Lycia, who went inio the 
Trojan war to assist Priam, and w«* 
slain by Patroclus. 

't^n. [Heb., an adversary; Ut. 
Sat^a-nas.] One of the nsmes oJ 
the Devil, and that by which in ibc 
Bible, in poetr\% and in popular 
legends, he is often designatea. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, ne was orig- 
inally an archangel, but revolte<l 
from' God, together with one third 
of the host of heaven, on being re- 
quired to bow down and do reverrDce 
to Adam. He was thereujpon ex- 
pelled from heaven, vanquii^hed in 
tMittle by Michael and the other 
aneels *'*who kept their first estatt." 
ana cast with ail his crew into \he 
ab^ss of hell. Satan is the moi't con- 
spicuous figure in Milton's sublime 
epic, the *' Paradise Lost,*' and be 
figures also in the ** Paradise Re- 
gained ** of the same author Those 
mediaeval writers who reckoned nine 
kinds of demons, placed Satan at the 
head of the fifth rank, which con- 
sisted of cozeners, as magicians and 
witches. Wierus makes him hader 
of the opposition in the infernal tni- 
pire, of which Beelzebub was con- 
sidered the sovereign. See Devil, 
Tub. 



'* The legendary Sntan Is a beinf 
wholly distinct firom the theolofnical Lu- 
cifer. He is never ennobled by thv sallrv 
dignity of the fkUen ange! No tmrea ol 
oeleetial origin are to be disrovered on kit 
brow. He is nol a rehellious men who 
was once clothed in radianre ; but he Is 
the fiend, the enemy, evil from all time 
past Id bla Tery esMnce, foul and de- 
graded, cowardly and Impure: bin raie 
Is ofteoest impotent, unless his cui ning 
can assist his power. Equally dramatk 
and poetical la the part allotted to 8atan 
in those ancient romances of religion, 
' The Lives of the Saints.^ But in the 
conception of the legendary Satan, the 
belief In his might melts into the Ideal 
of his character. Amidst clouds of Infer 
nal vapor he develops his fbrm. half la 
allegory, and half with splrltnal reality ; 
and hlH horns, his tail, his saurer-ejes, 
his claws, his taunts, hU wilee, his mal- 
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Sosplna (skl-pe'no), or Soa'pin iFr- 
prtia. aki'pifi'. 02). [Kmni II. tap- 
_; 1. .. ,1 — . nocking.] 



1. A mask on tl 



iL- and ki 



represented as a cunning a 
Mrt'ant of (iratiano, ibe 
and pedantic Uolocnese doctor. 

a. A valet in Molierri. cnmrfj, 
" Les Fourt«ries de Scapin." 

OOoh'. [On 

_. _ ._kbrated [li . 

A mililarc pertona^e in the old Inl- 
ian comedy, derived IVnni Spain, ud 
dres»ed in the Spanish or ilitpuw- 
Neapolitan cnMume. His chinftn 
in that of a great bna« 
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•11 the northern trtbe<« between the fron- 
tier of «i kUi aui cue froudwr of CUiu*i, 
and Co tae coiuuiaud uf an army ot 500,000 
bjkrb;iri^ai«. in tais poititiua, (Kirtly Iroiu 
ttitt r«al Curroi- it itiMpired, portly from hid 
o«u ttalt»<ivor.4 tu iuvtut iiimtMiif, in tae 
eyes of Oariateudoui, wita tde dreadlul 
oharACterof tJtt predicted Antichrist, and 
in the eyen of ni^ o«va countrymen with 
ttielaviucibloattribute.'t atceudaut Oii tne 
pOJi8«sdor of the miraculous 8wrurd of tue 
8cyttn?i I gol oi war, ne gnuluolly concen- 
trated on himself the awe and fear of the 
Whole ancient worid, whica ultimately 
expressed itself by aA&ing to his name 
the well-known epituet uf * Tue Scourge 
of God.' Tue word seems to have been 
use 1 gener^illy at tae time to denote the 
barbui^in invaders ; but it is not directly 
applied to Actil i in any author prior to 
tue Uuagarian Chronicles, which first re- 
Ute tue xtory of uis receiving the name 
from a hermit in Qaul. The earliest 
contemporary approaches to it are in a 
pissage in Isidore's Chronicle speaking 
of the Uuns as ' Virga Dei^^ and in an 
insoriptiou at Aquileia, written a shore 
time before the si^e iu 451, in which 
they are described as * immintntm 
peecatorum fla^eUa ' [the • threatening 
■courge.4 of sianers]/' A. P. Stanley. 
Ihre ("Olossarlum Suiogothicum," sub 
voce ''Qisl'') suggests that Godfgesil — 
usually derived from Goth^ God. and^c5i7, 
rod, whip, scourge — may probably come 
from the Qothio words Goth, Qod, and 
g^'sal, given, correspond! ug to the Or. 
UtoioTOij Lat. Df-odatuSy a common title 
of the kings and emperors who were At- 
tila's contemporaries. Tlieepithet would 
then convey uo iigurious meaning. 

Boourge of FrincAs. An appellation 
given to Pietro Aretino (14U2-155G), 
an Italian author, who distinguished 
hiiuseif as a tMitirist. 

Borambliivs Oommittee. A name 
^ven to the " patriots " of Ireland, 
in the Irish parliament, wliu were 
received into tavor by the Duke of 
Devonshire, viceroy in 1755, and who 
signalized them.<«elvcs for their rapac- 
ity in regard to the division of the 
surplus revenue. 

Sorl-ble'rus, Cornelius (9). The 
name of the father of Martinus Scri- 
blerus; noted for his pedantry and 
his oddities and absurdities about the 
education of his son. See Sckible- 
RU8, Maktixus. 

Soii-ble'rua, Mar-ti'nuB (9). A cel- 



ebrated personage whose inMunnarr 
history is related iji the s«unc»l 
»• Memoirs of the i-jctraoniinan- Lik^ ( 
W orks, and Discoveries of ilartuiui ' 
Scnblerus,'* usually published in 
Pope s works, but chieliv, if wt 
wholly, written by Arbuthuut Ti» 
design of this work, as stated bv Pope, 
is to ridicule all the talse taster u 
learning, under the character of « 
man of capacity that had dipped inf« 
every art and science, but injudi- 
ciously in each. 

Being a world-vchoolmanter (and, indeed, • 
Martinua ixyruJerua, m» we here Hod. aum 
wtLy thaa oueX thia waa not atranw in him. 

Carigk. 

Soroff'ften. A poor hack author cele- 
brated by Goldsmith in his " Descrip- 
tion of an Author's Bed- chamber." 

Otwajr could atiU die of hung«r. aot to 
speak of innumerable ScroguinM:* [Serogpemt], 
whom ^ the Muae fuond atretchcd bcnealliB 
rug." Cwifk. 

Scrub. An amusing valet in F■^ 
quhar*8 comedy, ** The Beaux' Stiat- 
agem.*' 

BoylOt. [Gr. licvAAa.] ( Gr. ^ Rnm. 
Mytli.) 1. A daughter of Niso-S 
who, for love of Minos, cut from her 
father's head a purple lock, on the 
preser\''ation of which his life depend- 
ed, and was changed in consequence 
into a lark. 

2. A daughter of Phorcus, chanj^ 
by Circe, who was jealous of her, into 
aVrightful sea-monster, and placed on 
a rock on the Italian coast opposite 
Chary bdis on the coast of Sicily. 

Searoh, Edward. A pseudonvm 
under which Abraham Tucker (170^ 
1774), an English metaphysician, 
published his '* Light of Nature Pur- 
sued." 

Searcher, The. A surname or sobri- 
quet given to Dr. Robert Fludd ( 1574- 
1637), on account of his investiga- 
tions in medicine, mathematics, i»u- 
losophy, &c. 

Searle, January. A pseudonrin 
adopted by George Searle rhillips, s 
popular writer of the prejicut dav, 
author of*' The Gypsies of the Dane*' 
Dike." 

Se-bast'iftn. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's" Tempest." 
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laracter in Shakespeare's 
Sigbt,'* 

(Be-8esh1-$). A popular 
name applied to the i^tates 
lupted U) secede Irom the 

l>niuii« in 1860-61. The 
9 received the caut name 
ecesh." 

i-Riis'tXne. A title given 
mas Aquinas by his adniir- 
rs. See Akgelic Doctou. 

aelia. A marked figure in 
*a *' Vanity Fair; " an im- 
1 of virtue* without intellect, 
trasted with Becker Sharp, 
impersonation of intellect 
irtue. The one has no 
>ther no heart. 
I name originally given to 
jrs, or Friends, irom their 
e truth. 

ng Ordinanoe. (J^riff. 
le name given to an act ur 
of the Long Parliament, 
c. 9, 1644, whereby the 
bound themselves not to 
ain executive oihces, par- 
immands in the army. The 
is ordinance was the trans- 
power, Hrst in the army 
» the Htate, from the Pres- 
the Independent party. 

'he hero of Byron's " Bride 

;" brought up as a son, 

with great cruelty, by his 

pasha Giafter, wlio has 

!8troycd his own brother, 

Selim's father, by poison. 

'ery of the fondness of his 

aughter, Zuleika, for her 

)rothcr, fills Giaffer with 

jealousy. He informs 

the presence of Selim, of 

)n to marry her iuimcdi- 

myn Bey; but she volun- 

i a promise to 8olim, in 

ver to marry against his 

t his ur^jent ri'quest, she 

at night in a favorite 

the harem gardens. Pic 

t as a pasha's son, but as 

a band of pirates, informs 

is not her brother, declart's 

d proposes that she should 

m, and bc'come the com- 
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SJe H^tTarer of X^^^r^tuns and toil^ 
whea d'^^^'^t vof -^^ •"^ triumphs, 

RiiiU i?^'*"" i.s X ^trayaJ and pur- 
?n^tojoiiihi/J^^ H'iiiie endearor- 
'Z bV dies no?t7^^ZT^f-.c,; 

^ Q The hV.^ ^'^^^^''^^ desolation. 
Rookh. bee Lalla Koojch. 

Myth. ) A daughter of Cadmus and 
1 hebe, and mother of Bacchus by 
Jupiter. -^ 

Be-mlp't-mis. [Qr. S«M*>«Mt».] A 
celebrated queen of Assyria, wife and 
successor of Ninus. She built the 
walls of Babylon, was slain bv her 
own son, Ninyas, and was turned, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, into a 
pigeon. 

Se-mlr'$-mi8 of the ITorth. 1. A 
name otten given to Margaret (1363- 
1412), daughter of Waldemar III., 
king of Denmark, and a most politic 
and able ruler. By the death of her 
tather and of her son, his successor, 
she became queen of Denmark ; and, 
by the death of her husband, liaco 
\ III., king of Norway, slie succeeded 
to the throne of that kingdom also, 
fcihe then turned her arms against 
Albert, king of Sweden, who was un- 
popular with his subjects, deteated 
him, and made him prisoner, upon 
which she was acknowledged queen 
of Sweden. She is said lo have pos- 
sessed considerable beauty of person, 
and unusual powers of fascination. 

From Scotland it [the name Margaret] went 
to Norwuy witli the dantrhter of Alexander 
ill., whuflo bridal cittt the life of Sir Patrick 
hi)en«; and it . . . remained in Scandinavia 
to be the dreaded name of the SemirwnUof 
the yorth, and wan taken a« the equivalent of 
Astridaud Grjutgard. Yoni/e. 

2. A title given to Catharine II., 
empress of liussia (172J-ir.M]), a 
powerful and ambitious sovereign, 
^'ho administered with great energy 
the internal aliairs of the empire, 
"^^hile carrying on extensive aud im- 
P^'^rtant wars with other nations. Her 
*'i*nsuality was extreme, and slie 
^ived a life of open and unrestrained 
vice. 
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Sentry, Captain. One of the mem- 
bers ot ihe tictitious club under 
whose auspices and superintendence 
the " Spectator" was professedly is- 
sued. 

September Massacre. {Fr. Hut.) 
An indiscriminate slaughter of loyal- 
ists confined in the Abbaye and other 
prisons, which took place in Paris, 
September 2-6, 1702, on receipt of the 
news of the capture of Verdun. The 
number of victims was not less than 
1200, and by some is placed as high 
as 4000. 

Seraphio Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Se- 
raph utts.\ An appellation given to 
St. Bonaventura (1221-1274), an 
Italian scholastic theologian of the 
order of Franciscans, and one of the 
most eminent of Roman Catholic di- 
vines. He was so called on account 
of the religious fervor of his style. 
Dante places him among the samts 
in his '' Paradiso," and, in 1587, he 
w^as ranked b^' Sixtus V. as the sixth 
of the great doctors of the Church. 
His own order is as proud of him as 
the Dominicans are of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. 

What do I care for the Doctor Seraphie^ 
With all his wordy chaffer and traffic? 

LonQf'ellow. 

Seraphic Saint. An appellation be- 
stowed upon St. Francis d'Assisi 
(118-2-1220), founder of the order of 
the Franciscans. "Of all the naints," 
says Dean Milman, " St. Francis was 
the most blameless and gentle.*' 

8e-ra'piB« [Gr. Sa/xxiri^, Scpairic] 

(Myth.) An Egyptian deity, after- 
w^ard worshiped also in Greece and 
Home; at first a symbol of the Nile, 
and so of fertility; later, an infernal 
god. 

Sdr-ges'tus. One of the companions 
of JEncaa; the reputed progenitor of 
the Sergian family at Rome. He 
took part in the naval games at Drep- 
anum, in Sicily, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of Anchises's death, 
and commanded the '* Centaur," but 
ran upon the rocks, and with dilTi- 
cully preserved the vessel and crew. 

Servant of the Servants of God. 
[Lat. Servus Serwrum Dei.] A style 



or appellation assumed by Pope Greg- 
ory i. (544-604) in his leitere, tod 
retained by his successors, bv *'tiie 
servants of God/* the bishops t« in- 
tended. 

Set'e-bos. A deity mentioned in 
Shakespeare's "Tempest" as wor- 
shiped by Sycorax, the mother of 
Caliban. 

Hi* art !• of auch power. 
It would contnil my <Uui's god Seitbet. 

49" Shakespeare did not InTent Uiii 
ftilse god; he had found him in tb« 
traTels of his time, in whkh he is wet 
tioned as a deity of the Patagonjuu, - 
an evidence, in addition to othen, tint 
Shakeepeare had been reading books el 
American discovery before he wrote " n« 
Tempest." 

The giants, irhen ther found th«tiMelni 
fettered, roared like bulla, and cried npoa 
Setebot to help them. 

£deH'» HiMi. of JVma^ 

Seven aciainst Thebes. (Gr. 4 
Rom. Myth.) The leaders of an ex- 
pedition designed to place Polynicei 
on the throne of Thebes, from which 
he had been driven by his brother 
Eteocles. (See Eteocles.) Their 
names were Adrastus, Amphia^au^ 
Capaneus, Hippomedon (Argive5); 
rarthenopteus (an Arcadian); Poly- 
nices (a fheban); Tydeus (an Jlo- 
lian). The expedition wa<« a failure, 
as the chiefs were arrogant and 
boastful, and despised signs sent by 
the gods; but a second expeditktD, 
conducted by their more pious son5, 
— the Epigoni^ — who acted in obe- 
dience to the will of heaven, wu 
croAvned with success. One of th« 
noblest dramas of ^Eschylus is enti* 
tied " The Seven against Thebes," 

Seven Champions of Christen« 
dom. St. George, the patron raiot 
of England; St. Denis, of France; 
St. James, of Spain ; St. Anthony, 
of Italy; St. Andrew, of Scotland; 
St. Patrick, of Ireland ; and St. Da- 
vid, of Wales. They are often al- 
luded to by old writers. " The Fa- 
mous History of the Seven Champi- 
ons of Christendom " is the work oi 
Kichard Johnson, a ballad-maker oC 
some note at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. 
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Sies, Island of. See Isl- 
THK 8kvkn Cities. 

Ued City. One of the 
' which Home has for mauv 
1 designated. It was origi- 
t upon seven hills, several of 
ve, in course of time, so far 
"ed that they are now hardly 
ible. 

^8. 1. See Seven Wise 
Greece. 

racters in an ancient English 
romance having this appel- 
its title. 

oung Roman prince baring re- 
jroper advanceA mivde by his 
ler, the latter fklnely accuse-i 
iviog attempted to offer her 
ind persuades her husband to 
death ; but the prince's in- 
the Seven Sages, preserve his 
h telling the emperor, his fa- 
iccessiye days, a story which as 
ices him to deUy the execu- 
ih each night the queen coun- 
effect they have produced by 
itory which changes her bus- 
id. At the end of seven days, 
!, who has all the wliile ab- 
>m speaking, in obedience to 
n obtained by consulting the 
a story which leadA his Cither 
B queen brought to judgment 
> death. The romance of the 
es is of gpreat antiquity, and 
of Indian origin. Versions 
rabic, Hebrew, Oreelc. Latin, 
erman, and other binguagoi*. 
1 there are two metrical ver- 
also one in the humble form 
book, under the title of "The 
) Blasters." 

tepen. According to a 
:ly diffused legend of early 
ty, seven noble youths oV 
in the time of the Decian 
'n, who, having fled to a 
vem for refuge, and having 
ued, discovered, and walled 
:ruel death, were made to 
, and in that state were mi- 
' kept for almost two centu- 
i'lT names are traditionally 
/e been Maximian, Match us, 
, Denis, John, Serapion, and 
ne. Their relics are said to 
I conveyed to Marseilles in 
(tone cof!in, which is still 



shown there in St. Victor^s chnrch. 
The church lias canonized the beven 
Sleepers, and has consecrated the 
27tli of June to their memory. The 
Koran relates the tale of the Seven 
Sleepers, — deriving it probably from 
the same source as the Christian le- 
gend, — and declares that out of re- 
spect for them the sun altered his 
course twice a day that he might 
shine into the cavern. 



" By the Seven Sleepers are com- 
monly nnderstood seven Christians of 
the third century of our era who were 
put to death for the fkitli of Jesus Christ. 
The event happened at Ephesus, in Asia 
Minor, in the reign of the emperor De- 
cius. . . . More than two centuries after, 
. . . their bodien having been found in a 
cavern where they had been inclosed, 
they were taken out, and exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful. The legend, 
in speaking of their death, said, follow- 
ing the usual form, that they had fallen 
asleep in the Lord. The vulgar took oc- 
ca*(ion thence to sav that these holy mar- 
tyrs were not dead ; that they had been 
hid in the cavern, where they had &llen 
asleep ; and that they at last awoke, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators. 
Such is the origin of the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. At Ephesus, the spot is 
still shown where this pretended miracle 
took place. As a dog had accompanied 
these seven martyrs into their retreat, 
he has been made to share the celebrity 
of his masters, and is fabled to have re- 
mained standing all the time they slept, 
without eating or drinking, being whol- 
ly occupied with guarding their persons. 
The I'ersians celebrate annually the feast 
of the Seven SleeperM, and their names 
are regarded as powerful talismans 
against the decrees of fkte. Their dog 
has not l)een forgotten; and, to recom- 
pense him for his seal, he has been in- 
trusted with the care of letters missive 
and correspondenrt'S, and admitted to 
ParadiM with tUe ram which Abraham 
sacrificed in place of hii« son, with the 
8S8 of B ilaam, with the aiM upon which 
our Lonl entered Jerusalem upon the 
Dj^y of Palm.o, and with the mare upon 
which Mohammed mounted miraculously 
to heaven." Reinaud. 

Tjr««ninn'9 fellow hnth ever avorrcd. that 
to w:ikc th*' furl were di'itli, and MiisUtb 
woiilil writcp t'iU- S^rrn .*«7f <■/./' r^i tin- rn^Hvoi*, if 
111' thotmlit they klept not by regulnr onlinanco 
of nuilictnc. Sir }V. Scutt. 

IIpt, howo%'er, we ^indly rerall to mind 
thitoncc w»» saw him l.iujh; onceonlv: i>«t- 
hupti it was the first and l:utt time in his lifet 
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but then rach • p««l of lanchter, — enough to 
hare awakeued the Seven Skeptrt.' VaariyU. 

"WhocTcr it i«, Hm knocke^l three time*, 
•nd each one ioud enouj^h to woke the " — he 
had Buch a repugnance to the idea of waking 
the dead, that he »topp«d even theu. with the 
word* upon hii tonnie, and uid, in«tead — 
** the Seven Sltepenr Uiclcu$, 

Seven Wise Masters. See Sevei} 
Sages, 2. 

I think he [Don Quixote] is one of the 
Sevtn Wue Mcuten. Ithought he knew noth- 

" see the 
an o«r in 




pie. 



cry man 8 
Cervante*^ Trans. 



Seven Wise Men of Qreeoe. Fa- 
mous Greeks of the sixth centur\' b. 
c, distinguished for their practical 
sa^racity and their wise maxims or 
principles of life. Their names are 
variously given ; but those most gen- 
erally admitted to the honor are So- 
lon, Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, Periander 
(in place of whom some give £p- 
imenides), Cleobulus, and Thales. 
They were the authors of the cele- 
brated mottoes inscribed in later days 
in the Delphian temple: " Know thy- 
self" {Solim); "Consider the entf" 
(Chih); "Know thy opportunity*' 
{Pittacus); "Most men are bad" 
(Bins); "Nothing is impossible to 
industry " (P«iuiw/er); "Avoid ex- 
cess " (Cleobulus); " Suretyship is the 
precursor of ruin " ( TJtalts). 

Seven Wonders of the World. A 
name given to seven very remark- 
able objects of tlie ancient world, 
which have been variously enumer- 
ated. The following classification is 
the one most generally received: 1. 
The Pyramids of Eg>pt; 2. The 
Pharos of Alexandria; 3. The walls 
and hanging gardens of Babylon ; 4. 
The temple ot Diana at Ephesus; 5. 
The statue of Jupiter by Phidias, at 
Olympia; 6. The Mausoleum erected 
b^ Artemisia, at Halicamassus; 7. 
The Colossus of Rhodes. 

Seven Years' War. (Ger. Hist.) A 
war carried on by two alliances, 
headed respectively by Austria and 
Prussia, which commenced in 1756, 
and was brought to a close — with- 
out material advantages gained by 
any party — by the peace of II u- 
beftsburg, Nov. 15, 1763. It is re- 
markable for the extraordinary cam- 



paigns of Frederick die GtttL tkf 
Prussian king^. 

Seyd. A fierce and revengeful pa;^ 
in Byron's poem of *» The Corsair." 
See GuLNARE, 1. 

But a scene ensued lik« that in the htl!(/ 
^l^*- Sir W. Artt 

Sey'ton (-tn). An officer atteoding 
Macbeth, in Shakespeare's tngedr 
of this name. 

Sganarelle (sgft'ni'pel'). 1. The hero 
of Moliere's comedy, "Le Mariafc 
Forc^." He is represented as a hu- 
morist of fifty -three or four, who, 
having a mind to many a fkshionabk 
young woman, but feeling some in- 
stinctive doubts and scruples, con- 
sults several of his friends upon this 
momentous question. Receiving do 
satisfactory counsel, and not much 
pleased with the proceedings of his 
Dride elect, he at last determines to 
give up his engagement, but is cud- 
geled mto compliance by the brotbtf 
of his intended. 

jKT* The plot of this play is founded 
on an adventure of the Count de Gnuo- 
mont, who, when leaving England, wai 
followed by the brothers of la beUe Una- 
ilton, who. with their hands on the pom* 
mcls of tneir swords, asked him if be 
had not left something behind. " Troe,'' 
B.aid the count, ** 1 forgot to marry your 
sister ; " and instantly went back to re- 
pair his lapse of memory by making htf 
Countess de Orammont. 

2. A simple-minded valet in Mo- 
liere's " Festin de Pierre," who is 
ever halting between the fear of be- 
ing drubbed by his master, Don Juan, 
and the far deeper horror of abetting 
or witnessing his crimes. See Dots 
Juan. 

3. The same name occurs in sev- 
eral of Moliere's other pla}"S (**!>< 
Cocu Iraaginaire," " L'Ecole des 
Maris/* &c.), and is usually assigned 
to a bluff, willfiU, and do'mmeering 
character. 

De Pnuit anvwered by saying thut . . . tt« 
country wsi in the situstion of the wHt rf 
Sgnnarelle in the farce, who quarreled with • 
ttrenf^r for liitcrfcriniif with her hutbond 
when he was beiUius her. Sir W. Scott. 

Shao'$-bac. See Barmecide, The. 

Shftrton, Sip Pier'cle ( 2 ). A (antas- 
tical character in Sir Walter Scott* 
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" iSonasteiy ; " drawn iii imitation 
of the pedantic courtiers ot Queeu 
Elizabeth's reigu, and made to talk 
in the unnatural and high-tiuwn style 
which Lyly rendered la^^hitmable by 
his '' Euphues." He tunis out to be 
grandson of one Overstitch, a tailor. 

Hill [Johnson'iil tpeech, like Sir Putrcie 
Sh»fton''» euphuiKtic eloquence, bewnijed him 
under every diii({uiac. Jlacaulay. 

Shakespeare of Divines. An appel- 
lation sometimes given to Jeremy 
Taylor (1613-1667), one of the great- 
eiit'omamcnts of the English pulpit. 
His devotional writings are charac- 
terized by a fervid eloquence and an 
affluence and aptness of illustration 
that entitle them to the praise of 
belonging to the loftiest and most 
sacred description of poetry. *' of 
which,'* as Heber remarks, " they 
only want what they cannot be said 
to need, the name and the metrical 
arrangement.** , 

Old ChiyacMtom, beet Augiistine, 
And he who blent both in his line. 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakegpeart qflHvinea. 

Evnertcnu. 

Shallow. A countTT justice, in Shake- 
speare's " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
and in the Second Part of " King 
Henry IV.;" a braggart, a liar, a 
rogue, and a blockhead. It is sup- 
posed that this character was in- 
tended as a satirical portrait of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, who is said to 
have prosecuted Shakespeare for a 
youthml misdemeanor. 

A nureeofthis century in as vise un justice 
of the quorum and cusi-oloruin in Shallow'a 
time. Jlftcaulay. 

Bhan'dj^, Captain. The uncle of 
Tristram Shandy, in Sterne's novel 
of this name; me same as Uncle 
Toby. See Uncus Toby. 

When Mr. Southey takes up his pen, he 
chan^H his noture as much as Captain S/iaml^ 
when ho girt on his swurd. Jtacaulay. 

Shan'dj^, Dinah. See Dinah, Aunt. 

Shan'dj^, Mrs. Elisabeth. The 
mother of Tristram Shandy, in 
Stenie's novel of this name. She is 
the ideal of nonentity, a character 
profoundly individual from its verj' 
absence of individualitv. 



.ud Opinions of Tri«Sk„ Thejj^ 

the civif ttud coiiii.K.n law, of tc feudal ir-3^ 

castlw, of irf-ulpture nnd Minting. of n.instnis 
of playcrn. of parish cfTrks, ^., &c. ;"hile 
poor Chaucer, like 7r,>r,^^*^^Sv,cin 
jiardly be wild to be fairly born, Blthough hU 
lift! Uaa attained the size of haif a volume 

Sir W. Scott. 

Shan'di^, Walter. The name of 
Tristram Shandv's father, in Sterne's 
novel entitled " The Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandv, Gent." By 
reading antiquated boo*ks he has got 
his head filled with absurd or idle 
fancies and theories ; but all his no- 
tions are thwarted, and the exact 
opposite of what he wislies takes 
place. He believes in the virtue of 
a substantial nose, and his son's is 
crushed by the accoucheur who at- 
tends upon his wife. A leading arti- 
cle of his creed is that the characters 
of mankind are greatly influenced by 
their Christian names. Trismegistus 
he thinks the most propitious name 
in the world, and Tristram the very 
worst; yet his son accidentally gets 
christened Tristram. 



"He [Sterne] . . . supposed in 
Mr. Shat dy a man of an active and met- 
cphysical, but at the same time a whim- 
sical, cast of mind, vrhom too much and 
too miscellaneous learning had bronght 
within a step or two of madness, and who 
acted, in the ordinary affairs of life, npou 
the al)8urd theories adopted by the ped- 
ants of past ages, lie U moi^t admirably 
contrasted with his wife, well described 
as a good lady of the pneo-curaiite school, 
who neither obstructed the progress of 
her husband's hobby-horse, — to use a 
phrase which Sterne has rendered clas- 
sical, — nor could be prevailed upon to 
spare him the least admiration for the 
grace and dexterity with which he man- 
aged it." Sir W. Scott. 

The project of mending a bad world, by 
tc-iching pt'ople to give new names to old 
thinpi, rernindM uh of Waltfr S'Ao«r/|/'j»Bchcnio 
for c«»in pen satin (ftlie Iosh of his sou's no»p by 
cluistening him Trismegistus. JJactnthty. 

FrM.lifth en on eh. ton, was the colleice tutor's 
surprise ot H'nfirr Shanth/, how, though un- 
rrnd in Ari*totl.\ho could nevcrthelcM argue, 
nnd, not knowing the nsme of any diiiltctic 
tool, handled them all to perfection. Ctulule. 
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was, that the authority of Charles 
was completely overthrown, and the 
islanders placed themselves under the 
protection of the king of Aragon. 

Biok Man of the East. A name 
popularly given to the Turkish em- 
pire, which, under Soliman the Mag- 
niticent (1495-1566), reached the 
summit of \t» prosperity, and has 
ever since steadily declined. At the 

S resent day, Turkey is mainly in- 
ebted for its existence to the sup- 
port of foreign powers. 

49* The expresBion, ** Sick Man," u 
applied to Turkey, originated with the 
emperor Nicholas of Russia. He is rep- 
reseritad to have snid to Sir George Sey- 
mour, the British charge d'affaires ^ in a 
conversation at St. Petersburg, on the 
11th of January, 1844, '' We have on our 
hands a sick man, a very sick man. It 
would be a great misfortune, 1 tell you 
ftankly, if, one of these dayii, he should 
happen to die before the uecefvary ar- 
rangements were all made. But thiM is 
not the time to spMtk to you of that.^' 
The conversation then brol(e off, but was 
renewed ou the 14th of the same month, 
when the emperor obMsrved, '' Turkey, in 
the condition which I have described^ has 
by degrees (alien into such a state of do> 
erepitude, that, as I told you the other 
night, eager as we all are for the pro- 
longed existence of the man (and that I 
am as desirous as you can be for the con- 
tinuance of his life. I beg you to believe), 
he may suddenly die upon our hands.'* 
And agnin, at another interview, on the 
21st inst. : '' I think your government 
does not well understand my object. I 
am not so eager to determine what shall 
be done when the sirk man die?*, as 1 am 
to determine with England what shall not 
be done upon that event taking place. 
... 1 repeat to yon that the sick man is 
dying ; and we can nerer allow such an 
•vent to take us by surprise. We must 
come to some understanding.*' {Annual 
Register for 1853, p. 248, et seq.) The 
minutes of Sir George Seymour's conTer- 
sations with the emperor having been laid 
before parliament by the English ministry 
In the course of the debates that imme- 
diately preceded the declaration of war 
againnt Russia, the expressive appella- 
tion. ''Sick Man of the East," was 
caught up and circulated by the pre.os. 
till it has l>ecome an established national 
sobriquet. 
Bid'ro-phel. A poetical name given 
by Butler, in his '* Hudibras," to Wil- 
liam Lilly, a distinguished astrologer 



of the seventeenth centiii 
however, have supposed t 
this name Butler intended 
Sir Paul Neal, a conceits 
and a member of the Koy, 
who constantly aitinned t 
was not the author of *' Hi 

The last inroad of these prete 
to cleanlineu was almost as fbfc 
lection as Uudibras' visit to that 

How I became a prophet, it is 

rortant to the reader to know, 
feel all the anxiety which, undi 
cumstances, troubled the aensitii 

Siesflried (szeek^freet, 58, 
hero of various Scandinj 
Teutonic legends, particulj 
old German epic poem, t 
lungen Lied; *' a young ' 
peerless physical strengtli a 
and in valor superior to i 
his time. He cannot easi] 
titled with any historical 
In an old saga, he is repr 
having slain a dreadful di 
bathed in its blood, where I 
became as hard as horn, 
one spot, where a leaf i 
But he is most celebrated 1 
vanquished the ancient fabi 
race of the Nibelungen, i 
away their immense treasu 
and gems. He wooes, a 
wins, the beautiful ChriemI 
treacherouslv killed bv the 

s » 

covetous Hagen, who seeks 
urcs of the Nibelungen, 
skillfully draws from Chric 
secret of the si>ot where a 
fried is mortal, and fatal! 
a lance between his shou 
royal chase. Siegfried is i 
cape which rendered its ^ 
visible, and for a wonder 
named Balmung. The 
obtained from the dwarf 
the latter he is said to ha 
while yet a boy, at a 
smith's' in the depths of a 
forest. See Balmung, Bf 
CiiRiEMiiiLD, and Hagen 

iK9~ *' Tn this colossal flgui 
bined what Greece divide 
strength and the passion 
Achilles and Ulysnes." A^ich 

Sif. (Scand. Myth.) Wif 
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Silrer Age. [Lat. Argenten ceias.] 
( Gr. <f Rom. Mytii,) One of the four 
ages into which the history of man- 
kind was divided by the ancient po- 
ets. It was ruled 'over by Jupiter^ 
and was marked by the cliange ot 
the seasons, and the division anu cul- 
tivation of lands. See Brazen Age 
and Golden Age. 

Silvei^fork SohooL A name which 
has been efiven to novelists of the 
Theodore Hook class ; that is, those 
who attach great and undue impor- 
tance to the etiquette of the drawmg- 
room, and the mere externals of so- 
cial intercourse. Among the more 
distinguished writers of this class are 
reckoned Mrs. TroUope, Lady Bless- 
ington, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. 

Silverpen. A nom de plume adopted 
by Eliza Meteyard (b. 1824), an Eng- 
lish authoress. It was originally be- 
stowed upon her by Douglas Jefrold. 

Bilvei^tongued, The. 1. An epithet 
applied to Joshua Sylvester (15GJ3- 
1618), the translator of Du Bartas's 
" Divine Weeks and Works." 

2. The same epithet has been ap- 
plied to William Bates (1625-1699), 
an eminent Puritan divine, reckoned 
the most polished writer, if not the 
best scholar, of the whole body of 
ministers who retired from the church 
in 1662, on the passage of the Act of 
Uniformity, and formed what is some- 
times called the "Dissenting Inter- 
est." 

8il'vi-$. The name of a lady beloved 
by Valentine, in Shakespeare's " Two 
Crentlemen of Verona." 

Simple. A servant to Slender, in 
Shakespeare's ** Merry Wives of 
Windsor." 

Simple Simon. The subject of a 
well-known popular tale of early and 
unknown authorship. 

4^ *' Simple Simon's misfortunes are 
pneh as are incident to all the human race, 
since they arom ' from his wife Margery's 
cruelty, which befcan the very morning 
after their marriage ; ' and we therefore 
do not know whether it is neresmry to 
Mek for a Ten tonic or Northern original 
for this once popular book" Qu. Rev. 



Sind'bad the Sailop. a noted char- 
acter m the Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments, m which is related the 
story of his seven strange voyages and 
his wonderful adventures. [Written 
also, less correctly, S i n b a d. j 



On his first voyage, he disembarked 
on what whs suppoeed to be a suiaK green 
island, but was in reality only a huge 
sea-monster, wtiich, when a fire was kin- 
dled on his back, In order to dress some 
food, dired under water, and left SinJbiul 
and his companions struggling for life in 
the midst of the ocean. Sindbad him- 
self escaped, but most of the others were 
drowned. On the second Toyage, he 
landed on an island to procure water, 
strayed from his companions, fell asleep, 
was giren up as loHt, and left to perish. 
Discovering a monstrous bird, called a 
roc, or rulih. sitting on its egg, he tied 
himself to one of its legs, and was carried 
the next day to the main land, and de- 
posited in a valley strewn with diamonds, 
but unluckily shut in on every side by 
lofty and precipitous mountains. From 
this awkward situation he extricated 
himself by a stratagem similar to that 
by which he had escaped fh>m the island. 
On the third voyage, he fell among gigan- 
tic hairy savages, with whom he had an 
adventure precisely like that of Ulysses In 
the land of the Cyclops. (See Poltphb- 
Kus.) On his fourth voyage, he suffered 
shipwreck on the coast of a country of 
which the king took him into fitvor, but 
compelled him, though he had a wife 
living in Bagdad, to marry a lady of the 
court. Upon the dteth of this lady, he 
was buried alive with her in a deep pit, 
according to an irreversible custom of the 
country, but was fortunate enough to 
discover a long passage which led to an 
opening on the sea-shore, whence he es* 
caped to his own land. On his fifth voy- 
age, he fell into the power of the Old Man 
of the Sea. (See Ou> Man of the Ska.) 
On the sixth voyage, his ship got into a 
rapid current, which, aided by a strong 
wind blowing ever directly toward the 
shore, carried her to the foot of an in- 
acceMible mountain, where she went to 
pieces. Sindbad, having survived his 
comrades, made a mft, committed him- 
self to a river of firesh water running out 
of the sea into a great cavern at the base 
of the mountain, floated for some days 
in perfect darkness, and when he at last 
came out into the light, found himself 
in the island of Ceylon. Undismayed by 
so many misfortunes, he made a seventh 
voyage, was attacked by oorsairs, wold 
into slavery, and employed in shooting 
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Kmu wUih wt U ImV(1i) to iMpHl 
■Sir WwStrnld.? / nlBch' •dnln'l In- 
der. or Hidiia ■ waad« flfun «»anilvely 
drmid to (■£■ chann of l(. uw dbemlnjr 

th« Iba Si* mutl •&! sT ItwirH nncb mnn 
(Mllj.wliltlillwIH.If » iwndiutr Bi»l iM- 
lioi£Iii«r*dnklBdi<iraa<~*ir a^Dw.ini 
Siai'hnrt- Hinicnc HdubMu - Ma u 
ba Ml jnlliof. orllia <hvln rf CkvyMli trt 

ffjUa-Ing ■Pron See P ARIZ ADS. 

SiDKle-apeeoh Ham'U-tQn. A by- 
name given to WilEiam Gerard lliua- 
illoo (1729 - 1796), an English >(»tes- 



iDOtl people dropp 



dropped hU ar 



[Ut 



erpart 
■ofthe 



t-flncWr 5/ 
„ (1 to Willi. 
OccamlorOckhaml, an Ensli'-h 
ln«Ii*lic philoimpher of the tattei 
orUiti thirteenili and bi>ginninKof i 
Ibuneenth lenturiei'.disliiiguislied 
his Irrachanl logic. He vas Ihc gredt- 
cut of the later schoolmen. His phi- 
losophy rested to a tonsidertble de. 
gree upon a ramoiis principle rallti! 



i'nj>n. [Gr. Xi>.r.] (ffr. f Ana. 
.\fglJi.) A crafty Greek, «bo indured 
llie Trojans to take into Ihcir cilyibt 

with armed enemiee. See Wuodei 

Blutrlm. The hero of a German K- 
msnce written by Bbtod La Motu 
Fouqu^, ratified " Sinlram and hi> 
Conipauiona," — a tale of the old tite 
of inedirrvat Europe, luggesled to tbe 
author by Alben Diirer's engniing 
of Ibe Knight. Ueaih, and Saun. 

ai'reng <9). [Ul Sirmi, Gr. I». 
pi,n,.] (Gr. 4 Kim. Mi/Ui,) Thra 
sister sea-nrmph*. who' usubIIt te- 



Peloru. 



as presiding oi 
spheres. Then 



n Sicily, and, bv th»ir me- 
nging, enticed ashore thon 
•ailing by, and then killed 



Sir Oracle. See Oraci.e, Sib. 

Siat«r Anne. A sister of FaiJmL 
the seventh and last of the wivtsuf 
niue-bi'ard. This imfonunate ladr 



cended th 



unbatid, obtained ll 



!T of the «sll< 



> hiLthe-t .. _. _. 

for her brothers, * 
expcrled about that lime to make 
them a vi^it, and who, happilv arrii-. 
iiig at the last motncnt, rrscu'ed thnr 
sister, and put Blue-beard tu death. 
See Bi-uK-BEAHD. 

ir Pnlnliiia be PneB^'s iliter. ihi taa naif 



^"S!^, !..». 
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husband of Merope, famoas for his 
fraud aud avarice. He was pun- 
ished in the lower worhl for his 
wickedness by having to roll up-hill 
a large stone, which, as soon as he 
had reached the top, always rolled 
down again. 

With mnnv n weary step, and many a groan, 
Vp the hiKu liill he heaves a huge round Ktonc; 
Tne huge ruund btone, retumiug with a 

bound, 
Thunderii impetuous down, and Hmokes 

along the ground. l*ope'» Jlomer. 

Siva (se'vft). [Sansk. Civa^ happiness, 
final bli.^s.] (//im/w Myth.) The 
supreme being, in the character of 
the avenger or destroyer; the third 
person in the Trimurttj or trinity, of 
the Vcdas. 

Biward (se'ward). Earl of Northum- 
berland, and general of the English 
forces, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
"Macbeth." 

Bixteen-BtrinK Jack. A nickname 
popularly given to John Kann, a 
noted English highwayman, who, 
after having been several times tried 
and acquitted, was at last hanged 
at Tyburn on the 30th of November, 
1774. He was remarkable for foppery 
in his dress, and particularly for 
wearing breeches with eight strings 
at each knee. 

Boiticfll. " Doea not Orav'B poetry, ilr, 
tower above the common mark?** 

Jokfunn, '* YeH, »ir; but we munt attend to 
the difKsrence between what men in general 
cannot do if they would, and what every man 
may do if he would. Sixtctm- ftring Jack 
towered above the common mark.** 

BottcflVt L\^e qfJohnnoH. 

Bkeggs, Miss Carolina "Wilhel- 
mina Amelia. A character in Gold- 
smith's " Vicar of Wakefield ; " a false 
Eretender to gentility", who boasts of 
er aristocratic connections and ac- 
quaintance, and prides herself upon 
her taste for Shakespeare and love of 
musical glasses, but who turns out to 
be no better than she should be. 

Bkidbladnir (skid'blftd'nef). [Old 
Norse xAriV/, a thin plank, and buuf^ a 
leaf-l {Scnnti. Mjifh.) The name of 
a ship, made bv the dwarfs and given 
to Frey. It was so capacious that it 
would' hold all the gods, with their 
weapons and armor, and, when the 
sails were set, it always had a fair 
wind. When not required for naviga- 



tion, it could be folded up like a piece 
of cloth. 

Skim'ming-t^n. A word of unknown 
origin, but supposed to be the name 
of some notorious scold of the olden 
time. [Written also Skimroerton 
and S klmi try.] 

Jfff' The word la uned only io the 
phrane, ^' To ride Skiminington,*' or *' To 
ride the Skimmington," employed to de- 
scribe a species of mock triumphal pro- 
cession in honor of a man who had been 
benten by his wife. It confisted of a car- 
alcude in which the man (or, according 
to old authorities cited by Narei, the 
maa'M next neighbor) rode behind a 
woman, with his face to the horse's tail, 
holding a distaff in his hand, at which he 
seemed to work, the woman all the while 
beating him with a ladle, and those who 
accompanied them making hideous noifies 
with firying-pans, builVhorns, marrow- 
bone.4, cleavers, and the like. *' As the 
procesMion passed on," says Sir Walter 
Scott, '^ those who attended it in an 
ofllcial capacity were wont to sweep the 
threshold of the houses in which fiune 
affirmed the mistresses to exercise para- 
mount authority, which was given and 
received as a hint that their inmates 
might, in their turn, be made the sub- 
ject of a similar ovation." 

Sklm'pole, H&r'(^ld. A character in 
Dickens's " Bleak House; " a plausi- 
ble, mild-mannered sponger upon his 
friends; said to have been suggested 
by some of the more prominent traits 
in the character of Leigh Hunt^ 
though not intended as a portrait of 
him. 

From ParlB, he wrote to hi« " dear Lydia '* 
one of those warm, affectionate lettent which 
are dclightfVil to read, and which, it km ap- 
parent, no one with a particle of tlic Ifarohi 
SUmjiole leaven in his fVame could hove 
written. Percy Fitzgerald. 

Slaw'ken-bSr'^-us, Ha'fen. The 
name of an imaginar%^ author, — dis- 
tinguished by the length of his nose, 
— who is quoted and referred to in 
Sterne's *' Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy, Gent.," as a great au- 
thority on all learning connected with 
the subject of noses. A quaint and 
singular tale — professedly extracted 
firom his writings — about a man 
with an enormously long nose is in- 
troduced into the work by way of 
episode. 
No noM can be justly amputated by the 
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Blar-sood, Oluit. SeeGiA 

Slesk, Amlnsdab. 

:hei«meilvof"ri ' 
by Morriu'ltamett 
MseplnB BcKUty i 
rt>. L-' B,U 

French by ChMle« Pen 
relates how • princew < 
bv r>irr enchantment, to i 
hundred .veara in ■ caMle, 
which spnnt; up ■ dense, imf 
ble wood, and how, at the ex| 
a( the appointed time, she wa 
ered from her impmoninent i 
^nce by a gallant younR wiiite. be- 

Dbrd him paMta^. 

Ih ■lMpiDg''Bi>iihllil. (nd her aink. 
Ig Md dnlWeranw bj SlgURl. Dun 



(hl'f^ '^Jx^^" 



Kfihbiuiii uid Giccao. 
[AlBtril ™uitfll °^ l4unil'h?S 

Thw pmLncIi at Kkl n-Bctin 

"J ■ 

nf Odin's hone, then 
ol Ji» race, who carries his mu-terover 
land and lea. He is of a ([ray i-olnr, 
ha* eighl IcR!!. and typifles the wind, 
which bluiv* from elfrfit principal 
poiuU. [\VrittenalMSlaipner.| 



Bllok, Bam. The titl< 

ine and exagtfen „ ^ .... 
of the New-Ku^latid character ana 
dialect, written by Judpe Tbonuu 
Chandler Haliburtiin (d. 1865), ■ na. 
live of Nnva Scotia. Sam Slick is 
represented as a Yankee clock-niakel 
and peddliT, full of quaint dcolleir, 
unsopbislicated wit, knowled^ of hu- 
man nature, and aptitude in the u« 
of what he calle " soft Mwder." 

BUuilop, Hn. One of the IwdinK 
female characters in FieldinK'n novH 
of "Joseph Andiews; " a woman of 
frail morals. 

Slop, Dootor. See Doctor Si/>f. 

SlouKh of Despond. In Bunno'* 
'' PilicriiTi's Procrets," a deep bi« 
into wbirh Christian falls, and trvm 
which Help extricates him. 
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BIT, OhrlBtopbor. A tinker, 
" Induction "(o Shakespeare's' 

in^t of tbe Shrew." 

thi (lt™t ninHl: ■ inwljr.B.knitd WWito- 

wh UKm. CarltU. 

8m>lJ-buik. A cint name in Sml- 

land Tor Death, (uually deiiiieated an 



w d^<?^ ^h^ilSl litt "iiil 



alrl II 



" EiiKlisI 



lied by l^ord U 

B«rd» and Seorcn nevitweni, ana 

parodied bv Horace Smith in the 

'' Rejected Addresses." 
Bmall-eadluu. See Bio-endiahs, 

The. 
Bmsa-trm'nu-iu. The Htte of a 

eelebraltd pamphlet enfllaininff an 

aitai'k upon epincnpacy. published in 

Presbyterian divinps, and the title 
was formed from llie initial letters of 
their namen.— .Stephen J/anihall, 
/;dmund Oilamy, Thomas roiinir, 
Jfanhew JVewcompti, anil imilam 
Spuntnw. [Written aiM, bat im- 
propcHy, Smeitymnua,] 
Smsl-Aifi'inia. A name pven bv 
nieme to Smollett, who. in ITW. pub- 
lished a volume of "Travels thmuch 
France and Italy," filled with illib- 
eral and splenetic olwervalions upon 
the institutions and customs of the 
countries he risit^^d. "The 



isobvioiis— heramee 
alar in Enp-land. mupl 
ance of Smollett. Ii 
though rarely, used in 



to desipiate an '"lj,.j ^»-,-. 

TV, or a mousing ^^ ^t^^'f iBtiga 

h'islorian. ,-„ tVncUtir 

Th. ■un.MM »j:S^::** »». 

Boulwi' WW'; ^^c •!« '^" to"?** *^ 



Volul^ orlgiu "wl- (i^Wt 

Smlka. A bmken-spiriled prvieoerif 

Nicholas Nickleby, in DickeD.'s£ov«I 

of Uiat name. 
Smith, Warland. See Wavlaiii} 

•nmetimsB 



The I 






dense volumes of smoke to 1111 the air 
in and around the place. Bailing the 
ptnnents of passengers, and giving 
the buildings a dark and sooty ap- 
pearance. 

Smolldn, or Smul'kiil. The name 
of a liend or evil B|Mrit mentioned in 
Shakespeare's " King Lear," a. iii., 
BC. 4. See Flibhertioibbet, 1. 

Boara. A sbetiff's officer, in Ihe 
Second Part of Shakespeare's " King 

The name of a hen- 



Hen 



, In 'Ih* Inglp ftf chSfMtfr. tm nr J*f*ii 



Sneenrell, Iiftdy A character in 
Sheridan's " Sch^l f" Scandal," 
given to gossip a,id slander. 

Snod'RilBB, An-nrtti" l^*' ^"« »'' 
the Pirkwick ci!.h in Ric*'™" " ">"- 
cl "ThePiclt^^"; r«l»"l" '"rt 

_ofpoencno,,«^^j;5. 
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Snout. A tinker, in Shakespeare*8 
" Midsummer-Night's Dream." 

Snug. A joiner, in Shakespeare's 
" Midsummer- Night's Dream," who 
takes part in the *' Interlude." 

The jest in u flat and dull as that of Snvg 
the joiner, when he acta the lion barefkced. 

Sir n\ Scott. 

SofiK>nia (so-fro'ne-i). A young 
Christian of Jerusalem, who is the 
heroine of one of the mo^t touching 
episodes in Tasso's '^ Jerusalem De- 
livered." 

49* ^' The Mahommedan king of Jeru- 
salem [Aladin], at the instigation of !»• 
meus, a magician, deprives a Christian 
church of its image of the Virgin, and 
seti! it up in a mosque, under a spell of 
enchantment, aa a (Mklladium againfit the 
Crusaders. The image ia stolen in the 
night ; and the king, unable to discover 
who has taken it, orders a massacre of 
the Christian portion of his subjects, 
which is prevented by Sofronia's ac- 
cusing her$ielf of the offense. Her lover. 
Oliudo, finding her sentenced to the 
stake in consequence, disputes with her 
the right of martyrdom. He is con- 
demned to suffer with her. The Amazon 
Clorinda, who lias come to fight on the 
side of Aladin, obtains their pardon in 
acknowledgment of her services ; and 
8ofronia, who had not loved Olindo be- 
fore, now returns his passion, and goes 
with him from the stake to the marriage- 
altar." Leigh Hunt. 

Sol. [Lat., the sun.] (Rim. Myth.) 
A surname of Apollo. See Apollo. 

Solar City. See City of the Sun. 

Soldiers' Friend. A surname popu- 
larly given in England to Frederick, 
Duke of York ( 1703-1827), the second 
son of George III., and commander 
of the British troops in the Low 
Countries at the period of the French 
Revolution. It was through his exer- 
tions that the system of favoritism 
was abolished, and political opinions 
were no longer made a ground of 
preferment. In 1814, he was publicly 
thanked by parliament for his excel- 
lent administration of the army. 

Solemn Doctor. [Lat, J^trfor Sftiem- 
ni».] An honorary appellation given 
by the Sorbonne to Henry Ooethals 
(i227-12i>3), a eminent schoolman 
who was a member of that famous 
theological faculty. 



Solemn Iieague and Covenant 
{tng. (f- So't, Hist.) A bond of 
union adopted by the Scottish parlia- 
ment in 1638, and by the Eneli»h 
parliament in 1643. Its main object 
and specitic obligation was support 
of the Church of Scotland, and extir- 
pation of popery and prelacy. Charles 
11. subscribed to the covenant on bis 
coronation, in 1651 ; but, at the Resto- 
ration, it was declared null by act of 
parliament, and was bui'ned by the 
common hangman. 

Solid Doctor. A title conferred upon 
Richard Middleton (d. 1304), an Eng- 
lish theologian of the order of the 
Cordeliers; — so called from his ex- 
tensive learning. See Profound 
Doctor, 2. 

So-li'nu8. Duke of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare's " Comedy of Errors." 

Solomon of England. 1. An ap 
pellation bestowed upon Henry VII. 
(1457-1509), first of the Tudor king* 
of England, whose reign, conducted 
upon pacific principles, was, upon the 
whole, benencial to his country, and 
gave an opportunity for the nation to 
nourish by the development of its in- 
tenial resources. 

2. The same title has been satir- 
ically awarded to .Tames I. (1566- 
1625), on account of his pedantr}- and 
puerility. Buchanan, his instructor, 
said that he **niade him a pedant 
because he could make nothing else 
of him." Sully aptly termed him 
**the wisest fool in Christendom." 
** He was, indeed," says Macaulav, 
" made up of two men, a witty, wefl« 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and 
harangued, and a ner\-ous, driveling 
idiot, who acted." 

Solomon of France. 1. An ap- 
pellation conferred upon Charles V- 
(133(>-1380), king of France. He 
was also called " The Wise." 

2. A title bestowed upon Louis 
IX., or St. I^ouis (1215-1270), who 
summoned to his council the most 
able and virtuous men of his king- 
dom, put an end to many ecclesias- 
tical abuses, and was alwavs intent 
upon promoting the happiness of his 
subjects. 
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Bouth-Sea Bubble. 

Urlv 
jobCi 

tabric o( : 



durive'p 









offered v 



Hvmg e 



TJev to Ibe reduolion of tbo public 
debt. The proposal wis accepleJi 
fjtU numbers of people baalened lo 

ay, which row lo id exlraordinery 
premium, when, nn the 29th of StD- 
tember, tbisj-r 

fabuiou 



inlhei 

ened by the 



Iff bias 



> Itii I 



n Sp.in. 



He 



t to En^-land, when 



le had ei 



. .. •lerpjmen. phy- 

wealth.and from their wont- 
ed comforts, into penury. "Some 
died of broken hesrtsi other* re- 
moved to remote parte of the world, 
■nd never returned." 
Bpuilsh Brd'tiu. A tornsme con- 
ftned upon Alphnneo Perez de Guz- 
man (12&S-1320), a dinlinKuifhed 
genei»] of Spain. It is related, that, 
nn nna fu.f.DDinn while beaie^ed with- 

who hail been talien pri<^- 
would xiirreiider the 
he replied by i: 



Bpauiah Ukin. A name poixiUrij 
given, by the eariv English vovngcn 
■ad llle Knglisb c6loni>t* of the Wat 
India Islandu, lo tbe coast along Ilw 
nonh part of South America, tivoi 
the Mosquito territorv to the Lttnri 
Islands. The term 'is otten errone- 
ously thought to apply lo theCirib- 
bean Sea. — a double mistake, for liw 
word main is not used, in this pbnt>e, 
u teems lo have been eupposed, in 
the sense of maim ortnn, but of nuu 
iinrf; and benides, the Caribbean Uhl, 
though commonly regarded as a por- 
tion of the Atlantic, is not, properlj 
speaking, a part of the maim octa*, 
having almost the character of ■■ 

AD™t,IVi«n Ow f^mtM tlaai, 

^ In Uw bllDBliif dtatloDf, Iba 



J> Emir u, ufe 4«ut Jta- 



, and ro- 



oner, unlei 
place, tow 

ingadagBe 

flisingtosurrender. inisincinrntnas 

been dramatized by Lope de Vega. 

Spiwlali En'nl-ua. A title (^iren to 

Juan de Menn ( U13-I456 ), who owes 



Bpuiiall FUTT. Iffuf.) Anameg 
to the altack upon Antwerp bv 
SpeniardH, Nov. 4, I5TG, whicb 
suited in the nillage and bumiiig of 
the jilaoe, and a great m*«Mvre of 
the m habitants. 

Bpuiiall JkOk. A noted felon exe- 
culed at Maidstone lEng.l, April 18, 
17(6, for stealing. He was bom at 



Bpaniah Moliare (mo'l 
given In l.eandro Fen 
(lT«K1823l.aSpaniKl 






i (OKtd coi 

I commonly included Caiiyh 

■n, Bailey (the aulhor of ' 



Tiagedy," by Professor Wima™ Ed- 

8peot«r of tha Brook'en. [Gtr. 

BnKtntgi^>niil.] A singular rnlos- 
sal apparition seen iti the clotid-"^, at 

who ascend the Broeken, orBlnclis' 
berg, the highest mountain of tbe 
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Hartz range, in PniMian Saxony. 
This remarkjtble optical phenomenon 
— which was formerly regarded with 
superstitious admiration and awe — 
is merely a gigantic projection of the 
observer's shadow upon misty clouds 
opposite to the rising or the setting 
sun. 

Speed. A clownish servant of Valen- 
tine, and an inveterate punster, in 
Shakespeare's **Two Gentlemen of 
Verona." 

Opens, Sir Patrick (spenss). The 
hero of a famous old Scottish ballad, 
represented as having been sent in 
the winter time, by the king of Scot- 
land, on a mission to Norway, and 
as having been lost, with his whole 
crew, in mid-ocean, on the homeward 
voyage. 

MSf " The name of Sr Patrick Spens 
Is not meDtiooed in hiitory; but I am 
able to state that tradition has preHenred 
It. In the little island of Papa Stronmy, 
one of the Orcadian frroup, lying orer 
against Norway, there is a large grare, or 
tumulus, which has been icnown to the 
inhabitants, from time immoncnial, as 
* the grave of Sir Patrick Spens/ . . . The 
people know nothing beyond the tradi- 
tioiud appellation of the fipot. and they 
have no legend to tell. Spens is a Scot* 
tish, not a Scandinavian, name. 1r it, 
then, a forced conjecture, that the ship- 
wreck took place off the iron-bound const 
of the nortbem inlands, which did not 
then belong to the crown of Scotland 1 " 

Aytoun. 

Sphinx. [Gr. X^^t'yfl (Gr, <f Rom. 
Myth.) A monster aescribed as hav- 
ing a human head and the body of a 
lion, and sometimes as having wings 
also. It used to propose the follow- 
ing riddle to travelers, and tear in 
pieces those who could not solve it : 
^* What is that which has one voice, 
and at first four feet, then two feet, 
and at last three feet, and when it 
has most is weakest?" (Edipus ex- 
plained the enigma by saying that it 
was man, who, when an infant, creeps 
on all fours, when a man, goen on 
two feet, and, when old, uses a staff, 
a third foot; and the Sphinx there- 
upon destroyed herself. 

Spid^I-reen'. An imaginarv ship 
sometimes mentioned by sailors. 



I Spo'ms (9). A name imder whi(A 
Pope satirizes John, Lord Hervey, in 
the *' l*rologue to the Satires." See 
LoKD Fak:<y. 

Let Sitonu tnsmble. — YlhaA I that thine of 

uilk? * 

Sttorux^ that mere white curd of awei' milk? 
Satire or Mente.alaHl can Upomtfeelf 
Who brcalig a butterfly upou a wheel? Fope, 

Squab, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Square, Mr. The name of a " phi- 
losopher " in Fielding's novel " The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

Bqueers. An ignorant, brutal, avari- 
cious Yorkshire pedagogue, in Dick- 
ens's novel of *' Nicholas Niddel^." 
See D0THKBOY8 Hall. 

Bquintum, Doctor. See Doctob 
Squintum. 

Squire of Dames. A personage in- 
troduced bv Spenser in the " Faery 
Queen " (bk. ill., canto vii., stanza 
51, tt seq.\ and whose curious adven- 
tures are there recorded. The term 
is often used to express a person de- 
voted to the fair sex. 

My hone«t Squire o/Damen, I »ee 
Thou art of her privy cooiicil. ilcutinger. 

And he. the wanderins Snuirt ofDame*^ 
Forgot his Columbeihui claiina. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Squire 'Western. See Western, 
Squire. 

Squob, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Stagl-rlte. [Gr. "o ira-yetpiTT^, Lat. 
Stn (/{rites.} A surname given to 
Aristotle (B. c. 38-1-332), from Sta- 

fira in Macedonia, tlie place of his 
irth. [Often improperly written 
Stagy rite.] 

See physic bee the Stagiritf*$ defruMi 

See inetaphyalc call for aid on tense. Pogw. 

Plato'* lore sublime. 
And all the wisdotn of the Stagirite 
Enriched and beautified his studious mind. 

WonUwortk, 

Staph' j^-l$. One of the dramatis per- 
sona in Plaiitus's *^ Aulularia." 

Starvation Dun-d&s'. Henry Dun- 
das, the first Lord Melville; — so 
called from having first introduced 
the word st^irvatitm into the English 
lan^iia^e, in a speech in parliament, 
in 1776, on an American debate. 

Starveling;. A tailor in Shakespeare*8 
*' Midsummer-Night's Dream." 
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Bt4-ti'r$ (9). The heroine of La Cal- 
prenede's romance of *' Casj^andra." 
She was the dauj^hter of Darius^ and 
the most pertect workmanship of the 
pods. Oroondates became enamored 
of her, and, after many adventures, 
succeeded in obtaining her band. 

8. T. O. The initials of Samuel Taylor 
Coleri.lge(l772-18-U), the celebrated 
Enj^iish poet and philosopher. He 
is Sometimes designated by them in- 
stead of his name. 

Stee'nie. A nickname for Slephenj 
given by James I. to George Viiliers, 
Duke of Buckingham, in allusion to 
his tine face. *' And it was," sava 
Hearne, " a verj' singular compli- 
ment to the splendor of his beauty, 
having reference to Acts vi. 15, where 
it is said of St. Stephen, ' All that 
sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.* " 

Stell^ [Lat., the star.] 1. A name 
given bv Sir Philip Sidney, in a 
series ot"^ exquisitely beautiful ama- 
tory poems entitled " Astrophel and 
Stella," to Penelope Devereux, — 
afterward Lady Rich, — at one time 
the loadstar of his affections, and 
generally admitted to have been the 
nnest woman of her age. She was 
a sister of Lord Essex. See Astro- 

FHEL. 

2. A poetical name given by Swift 
to Miss Esther Johnson, whose tutor 
he was, and whom, in 1716, he pri- 
vately married. The name Ksther 
Vrelated to the Greek carnipf Lat. 
<uter) signifies a star, 

Sten't^r. [Gr. sWiTwp.] ( Gr. <f Rom, 
MyOi.) A Grecian nerald in the 
Trojan war, whom Homer describes 
as " great-hearted, brazen - voiced 
Stentor, accustomed to shout as loud 
as tifty other men." 

With this denizn, he nUeed up hiii cuds«1 
fttrthe defense of his head, and, heUikinf^him- 
nelf to hiH heeU, began torourfor help with the 
lungs of a Stentor. Smollett. 

Steph'&-no. 1. A drunken butler, in 
Shakespeare's " Tempest." 

2. A servant to Portia, in Shake- 
speare's '* Merchant of Venice." 

Stem, Daniel (4). A nom de plume 



of Marie de Flavigny, Cnantess rf 
Agoult, a popular French authorea 
of the present century. 

St6r'o-p69. [Gr. ^rtpom,^.] (Gr. j 
litnn. Myth.) One of the Cyclops. 
See Cyclops. 

Stewart, 'Walkinic. See Walkixo 
Stewart. 

Sthe'no. [Gr. 2^»>(u.] ( Or. <f- Rom. 
Mijth.) One of the three Gorgon*. 
See GoRGONS. 

Stioh, Tom. The subject of an old 
tract, or ** merrj' history," composed 
in the seventeenth century. It con- 
sists of a collection of anecdotes re- 
specting a yoimg tailor who was a 
favorite with the ladies. 

Stilea, John. See Styles, Tom. 

Stink'o-mft-lee'. A cant name for 
London IJniversity ; originated br 
Theodore Hook. He gave it this 
appellation for the double reason that 
some question about TtincomaUe (in 
Ceylon) was agitated at the time, and 
that the institution was in ill odor 
with the members of other Univer- 
sities because it admitted students 
from all denominations. 

Only look at StiHJIa}mnJ*^ and Kine'vCol- 
legvl Activity, union, craft, indomitable per- 
severance on the one side: iudolcnce. inde- 
ciHion. internal di<ttruRt and jcalousiea. calf- 
lilic iiimplicity, and cowardice intolerable oa 
the other. Xocte* AMtrodame. 

Stock'well Qhost. A name given to 
a suppoi^ed supernatural agent who 
produced a train of extraordinary 
disturbances in the village of Stock- 
well, near London, in the year 1772, 
by which the inhabitants were thrown 
into the utmost consternation. The 
author of the imposture, a servant- 
girl by the name of Anne Robinson, 
was at length detected, and the magic 
she employed found to be only an 
unusual dexterity aided by the sim- 
plicity and credulity of the specta- 
tors. 

Stonewall Jackson. A sobriquet 

given, during the great American 
ebellion, to Thomas Jonathan .lack- 
son (1824- 18G3), a general in the 
service of the insurgents. The ap- 
pellation had its origin in an expres- 
sion used by the rebel General Be€^ 
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ing to rally his men at the 
of Bull Run, July 21, 1861,— 
i is Jackson, standing like a 
w//." From tliat day he was 
as " Stonewall Jackson," and 
iraand as the ^' Stonewall Bri- 

knd-Stress Period. [Ger. 
und-Drany Ztit.] In the lit- 
listory of Germany, the name 

a period of great intellectual 
sion, during the last quarter 
last century, when the nation 
to assert its freedom from the 
of an artificial literary spirit 
's ** Goetz von Berlichingen " 
powerful impulse to this move- 
which was increa.^ed bv the 
mce of Schiller's " Robbers." 
iriod derives its name from a 
of Kllnger (1753-1831), whose 
rought tragedies and novels 
the excitement of the time. 

' The wisdom and extravagance 
%ge united in one stream. The 
r criticisms of Leasing, the enthu- 
r Shakespeare, the mania for Os- 

1 the Northern mythology, the re- 
b&llad literature and parodies of 
u, all worked in one rebvllious 

against efitjiblished authority, 
as one uniremal shout for ' na- 
U'ith the young, nature seemed 
und of volcanoes and moonlight, 
isurgent and sentimental, explo- 

lachrymose, were the true signs 
s." Lewes. 

Oreat indeed was the woe and 
these Power-men [Krq/imtnner]. 
x> their mind seemed synonymous 
sngth. All passion were poetical, 
e but fierce enough. Their head 
rtue was Pride ; their beau ul6al of 
1 was some transcript of Milton's 
►flen they inverted Bolingbroke's 
d, instead of * patronbing Provi- 
lid directly the oppo-oite, raging 
;reme animation agninst Fate in 

because it enthralled free vii^ 
, with clenched hand<* or sound- 
ds, hurling defiance towards the 
heaven." Carlyle. 

Oape, or Cape of Storms. 
7(nAo TcrrmentowA The name 
ly given to the Cape of Good 
1 1486, by Bartholomew Diaz, 
brated Portuguese navigator, 
ent name, for better augury, 
stituted by King John II. 



count of the adventures of that 



. - " ^'f heUeve there are fyw readers 
who are not disgusted with the miserab" 

chapter of the novel. Five hundred 
pound.* (scarce the value of the goods he 
had presented to his master) and the 
hand of a reclaimed street- wal leer, even 
when added to a Uighland ikrm, seem 
but a poor recompense for his fiiithful 
and disinterested attacliment." 

Sir W. Scott. 




Urania; used by the poets of a later 
day as the name of any lover. 

Strephon and Chloe Un^iibh apartt join In 
a rapture; and prewntlv you hear that Chloe 
ia crying, and StnphonhiM 
acroM her back. 



broken hU crook 
n^ackeraif. 



Struld'brug;. The name of certain 
wretched inhabitants of Luggnagg, 
described in Switl's imaginary "Trav- 
els " of Lemuel Gulliver as persona 
who never die. 

Now It came to pau, that, about thin time, 
the renowned Woutcr Van Twiller, ftiU o/ 
year* and hononi, ami council-dinnen>, had 
reached that oeriod of life and faculty w^lch. 
accordinj^ to the (freat Gulliver, entitles a man 
to odmiMion mto the ancient order of .Strvld- 
^"^ff*- W. IrviHg. 

Sturm- und -Dranfc Zeit (stoofm- 
()bnt-dr4ng tsit). See Storm-aud- 
Stress Period. 

Styles, Tom, aUas John a-Styles. 
A fictitious character formerly made 
use of in actions of ejectment, and 
commonly connected with Jiiin o' 
Nonkes. See N<i a k es, John o', also 
Doe, John. [Written also Tom a 
Styles, Tom o' Styles, John 
Styles, and John Stiles.] 

*3- Tn the Middle Ages, the phrase 
John at Style was in common use to de- 
note a plebeian : and it Htill survives in a 
slightly altered form in the saying, 'Jack 
Noakes and Tom Styles.' 

Peter Stuyvenant read over this fHcndly 
vpiitlo with isonie such harmony of aspect aa 
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w mar «appoM m. enuHj htmn twtds the 
loving letter 01 John HtUut warning him of an 
action of tgectment. W. Irving. 

I hare no connection with the company 
farther than giving them, for a certain fee and 
reward, my poor opinion a« a medical niao, 

SreciMiy u I may give it any day to Juck 
foakea or Tom StyUa. Diclxna. 

He [Doctor Burton, the ** Doctor Slop" of 
Stcme'H "Tristram Shandy "1 . . . waa often 
seen along the Yorkshire bndle-roads, thus 
•trangely mounted, hurrving away to asiiist 
the ladies of Tom o" Styles or John Noakes, 
in their illness. Percy FUxoerald. 

Styxn-phAli-l^ Birds, See Her- 
cules. 

Styx. [Gr. 2ti'^. from mytTv^ to hate.] 
{(Jr. if Rom. Myth.) 'J'lie principal 
river of the lower world The pwis 
held it in such veneration that thev 
■were accustomed to 8 wear by it, ancl 
such an oath was inviolable. 

Subtle Doctor. [Lat. Doctor SubfiUs.] 
A name given to Duns Scotus, a fa- 
mous schoolman of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, celebrated 
for his " keenness and versatility in 
detecting invisible distinctions, in 
multiplying hypotheses which dif- 
fered from each other only in some 
verbal incidents, in untwisting every 
thought and pro{X)sition as by an in- 
tellectual prism, in speculating upon 
themes above the reach of human 
knowledge, and in the multiplication 
of ingenious theories without proof 
to sustain them or utility to recom- 
mend them.*' 

Sucker State. A cant name given, 
in America, to the State of Illinois, 
the inhabitants of which are very 
generally called Suckers^ throughout 
the West. The origin of this term 
is said to be as follows : — 

4^ **The Western prairies u«, in 
many places, full of the holes made by 
the 'craw-floh ' (a fresh-water shell-fish, 
•imilar in form to the lobster), whicfa de- 
scends to the water beneath. In early 
times, when travelers wended their w>iy 
over these immense plains, they Tery 
prudently provided themselves with a 
lonn. hollow reed, and, when thirsty, 
thrust it into these natural artc^ians, 
and thus easily supplied their loufdngs. 
Thecraw-flHh well generally contain!* pure 
water ; and the manner in which the 
traveler drew forth the refresliinft ele- 
ment gave him the name of *■ Sucker." '' 

ProvifJenee Journal 



Sullen, SQUlre. A bratal hmbaa^ ia 

Farquhar's " Country Blockhead." 

Parson Bamabaa, Panon Trulliber, & 
Willful Witwould, Sir Francis Wronfb«id. 
Squire Western, Squire Sullen. — Buch was 
the people who compuaed the main strength 
of the Tory parly for auity jmn after Bm 
Revolution. Macmta§. 

Super Ghraxninaticain. A nanie 
sometimes given to Sigismund (1^- 
1437), emperor of Germany. 

4^ ^' At the opening of the Couocfl 
[of Constance, 1414], he 'officiated u 
deacon,- artually doing some litaDjiDf 
* with a surplice over him,* though Kaiser 
and King of the RcHuami. But Xkki» pas- 
sage of his opening speech is what I rec- 
ollect beet of him there : * Ri^t reverend 
Fathers, dcUe operant y ut tUa ne/anda 
scMsma ereu/iretyr^^ exclaims Slgismond, 
intent on having the Bohemian Schism 
well dealt with, which he reckons to be 
of the feminine gender. To whidi a 
Cardinal mildly remarking, ^ Domnuj 
tehisma est generis nt %ttrius ' ( SrAimia ii 
neuter, your Majesty), Sigismund k>fUly 
replies, ^Ego svm Rex Romnntu^ et super 
grammatiram f ^ (lam King of the Ko- 
mans, and above grammar ! ) — for which 
reason I call him in my Note-bocrics 9it^ 
mund Super Grnmrnatieam^ to distin- 
guish him in the imbroglio of the Kai- 
sers." Curiae. 

Surface, Charles. A character in 
Sheridan^s comedy, ** The School for 
Scandal ; " represented as an extrava- 
gant rake, but generous, warm-heart- 
ed, and fascinating. 

Surface, Joseph. A mean hypocrite, 
in Sheridan's comedy, ** The School 
for Scandal,*' who affects great se- 
riousness, gravity, and sentimental' 
ity. 

Surtur (soof'toof). (Scand. Aff/th.) A 
formidable giant, who, w^ith flames 
collected from Muspelheim, is to Mt 
fire to the universe at Ragnarok. 
See Ragnarok. 

Surya (soo're-A). {Hindu Mj/th.) The 
god of the sun. 

Swan, The Mantuan. See Mastc- 
AJ* Swan. 

Swan of Avon, Sweet. A name 
conferred upon Shakespeare by Hen 
Jonson, in some well-known com- 
mendatory verses originally prefixed 
to the second folio edition or Shake- 
speare's works, printed in 1632. 
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TtuPff. A sobriquet for a Welshman, 
or for the Welsh collectively. The 
word is a Welsh mispronunciation of 
Z>firy, a diminutive of Davuly one of 
the most common of Welsh names. 

Tailors of Tooley Street, The 
Three. See Three Tailors op 
TooLEY Street. 

TilHs^t, Ikying Diok. A nickname 

fiven to the celebrated Irish Jaco- 
ite, Tyrconnel, who tilled the high- 
est offices in Ireland durmg the last 
period of the rule of James II. and 
the early period of William III. 

Talking Bird, Singing Tree, and 
Tellow "Water. See Parizade. 

Friedrich i« loyally glad over hia Voltaire; 
eager In all way* to content him, make him 
happy, and keep him here, as the Talking 
Bird^ Uie Sinffiito Tree, and the Oohien Water 
of intelligent mankind; the glorv of one'> own 
court, and the envy of the world. Varlyle. 

Talus. [Gr. TaAnK.] A brazen man 
made by Vulcan for Minos, to guard 
the island of Crete. Spenser, in the 
** Faery Queen," represents him a«»an 
attendant upon Artepal, and as run- 
ning continually round the island of 
Crete, administering warning and cor- 
rection to offenders bv flooring them 
with an iron flail, tfis invulnerable 
frame, resistless strength, and passion- 
less nature, typify the power which 
executes the decrees of justice and the 
mandates of magistrates. 

They [the Puritan •! went through the 
worid like Sir Artcgal's iron man, 7Vi/im. with 
hill ftaiU crushing and tramping down op- 
meMorv, mingling with human Dcinn, but 
Having neither part nor lot in human inflrm- 
itiea : initensible to ftitiguc, to plcflxure, and 
to pain ; not to be pierced by any wenpon, not 
to be withstood by any barrier. Macaulay. 

Talvi (til'vee). A nom dt plume as- 
sumed by Mrs. Robinson, — wife of 
Dr. Edward Robinson, — a well- 
known authoress of the present dav, 
bom in Germany; formed from the 
initials of her maiden name, Tlierese 
libertine Louise ron Jakob. 

Tammany, St. See St. Tammany. 

Tarn of the Oowgate. A sobriquet 
given to Sir Thomas Hamilton (d. 



1563), one of the ablest and «««♦ 
learned of Scotch lawyers. ^ "'*'* 

Tam'o-r$. Queen of the Goths in 
Shakespeare's "Titua Andronicus." 

Tannh'auaer, Sir (tan'hoi-z^r 38) 
[Ger. BiUer Tannttdustr.] A famous 
legendary hero of Gernianv, and the 
subject of an ancient ballad of the 
same name. The noble Tannhauser 
is a knight devoted to valorous ad- 
ventures and to beautiful women. 
In Mantua, he wins the affection of 
a lovely lady, Lisaura, and of a 
learned philosopher, Hilario, with 
whom he converses frequently upon 
supernatural subjects. Enchanted 
by the marvelous tales related to him 
by his preceptor, he wishes for noth- 
ing less than to participate in the 
love of some beauteous elementary 
spirit, who shall, for his sake, assume 
the form of mortal woman. Hilario 
promises him that he shall kiss even 
Venus herself, the queen of love and 
of lovers, if he will have courage to 
venture upon the Venusberg. The 
infatuated Tannhauser sets forth and 
ascends the mountain, upon hearing 
of which Lisaura plunges a dagger 
into her heart. Long does Tannhau- 
ser tarry among the delicious en- 
chantments of the Venusberg; but, 
at last, moved to repentance, ne asks 
and obtains permission to depart. 
He hastens to Mantua, weeps over 
the grave of his gentle Lisaura, and 
thence proceeds to Rome, where he 
makes public confession of his sins to 
Pope L rban. The pope refuses him 
absolution, saying he can no more be 
pardoned than the dr>' wand which 
ne holds can bud forth and bear 
green leaves. Tannhauser, driven to 
despair, flees from Rome, and vainly 
seeks his former preceptor, Hilario. 
At this juncture, Venus appears be- 
fore him, and, with seductive smiles, 
lures him back to the mountain, there 
to remain until the day of judgment. 
Meanwhile, at Rome the dry wand 
has sprouted and borne green leaves. 
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Urban, alarmed at this miracle, sends 
messengers in searcti of the unhappy 
knight ; but he is nowhere to be t'ouud. 



This Tannh'iUKer legend is yery 
popular Id Qermany.aud i:* often allud- 
ed to by Qeruian writers. Tieck, in his 
*'■ Phantasus,'' has made it the sut^ect 
of a narrative, and Wagner of a very 
oel«brat«d opt*ra. The name of the 
trusty Eckhardt is frequently joined 
with that of Tannhluser, as a couipau- 
ion, and by some they are considered to 
be identical, tiee EoKBAaDT, Thb Vaith- 

PDL. 

Tan't4-lu8. [Gr. t^ftoAo*.] ( Gr. 4- 
Ritm. Myth.) A son of Jupiter, and 
kin^ of Lydia, Phn-gia, or Paphla- 
gonia; punished in Uie infernal re- 
gions with insatiable hunger and 
thirst, and placed up to his chin in 
water, under an overhanging fniit- 
tree ; but whenever he attempted to 
drink or eat, the water or truit re- 
treated from his lips. His crime is 
differently stated : the common ac- 
count is, that, to test the omniscience 
of the gods, he served up the limbs 
of his son Pelops (see Pelops) at a 
banquet to which he had invited 
them ; some, however, t?ay that he 
divulged secrets which Jove had 
contidentially communicated to him ; 
others allege that he stole nectar and 
ambrosia m>m the table of the gods, 
and gave them to his friends; while 
others again attribute to him inordi- 
nate pride, and the possession of too 
freat wealth. The punishment of 
antalus has passed nito a proverb, 
and from it we have derived the 
word tnnttiUze^ that is, to hold out 
prospects or hopes which cannot be 
realized. 

Tapley, Mark. The bodv-sen^ant 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, in bickens's 
novel of this name; noted for his irre- 
pressible jollity, which always showed 
Itself most when his atfairs were at 
the worst. 

Chariot [Vll.of Franc*!, who waa th# Mark 

Tnplfftoi Kinfpi. bore hlinself with hi* usual 
joUity under thU afflicting nowH. 

Rf.v.Jofm White. 

Tap'pop-tit, Simon. An ambitious 
and conceited apprentice in Dickens's 
novel of " Baruauy Rudge." 

Tar't$-rua. [Gr. Td/»Tapoc.] {Gr. 4" 



Rom. Myth.) The infernal regions, 
or, according to some, that part 0^ 
them where the impious and guilty 
were punished tor their crimes. 

TaP-tOfPB' [Fr. Tartufe (ta^r, 
34)] A common nicknHme f<»r« hvf- 
ocritical imp<wtor, or knave, whou<« 
the garb of religion to cover his de- 
ceit. It is derived from a celebrated 
comedy of the same name bv Wo- 
liere, m which the hero, a by'pocrit- 
ical priest, is so called. Some mt 
that the character of Tartufte deiucti 
the confessor of Louis XIV., rkrt 
La Chaise, whom Moli^re once mw 
eating truffles (Fr. tnrUtfe$^ It. tar- 
iuji) with great relish. Great oppo- 
sition was made to the apncarance 
of the play ; but at length, m 1667, 
MoIi6re succeeded in bringing it on 
the stage ; and for three montfaa 
** Tartune " was performed uninter- 
ruptedly, and with great applau!«. 
A comedy under the title ot '* Lady 
Tartutt'e'* has been brought out in 
Paris with success by Muie. Delphiae 
de Girardin. 

All typea of all charaetara inarch thjoofck 
all fables: tremblers and tHMsCera: victinuand 
bullies ; dupes and knaves ; . . . Tarh^frt 
wcannff virtuous clothing ; lovera and tti«ir 
trials, taelr blindness, their foUy and con- 
stancy. Tkacixrvt§. 

Swiss Pache. on Oie other hand, ait* ah^k- 
headed, frufral; the wonder of his own alW. 
and even of neighboring ones, for humility 
of mind, and a thnu|;ht deeper than most 
men's; sit there, TearU^c, till wanted! 

Ckrfyfe. 

Tattle. A character in Congreve's 
comedy, "1-^ve for Love;" repre- 
sented as a half-witted beau, vain of 
his amours, yet valuing himself for 
his secrecy. 

Teacher of Germany. A name 
often applied to Philip Melanchtboo 
(1497-1560), the celebrated reformer, 
who was so greatly admired a« an 
in!»tnictor that students flocked to 
him from all parts of Germany, and, 
indeed, from almost every portion of 
Europe. 

Tearleaa Battle. See Battle, The 
Tearless. 

Tear-sheet, Doll. A strumpet, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's ** Kinir 
Henrv IV." 
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8cf irnenr and shoe-black, dnch«M and DoU 
TVor-MMt, flung pell-mell lutoa heap, ranked 
theniMilvea according to method. CarlyU. 

Tea'sle Xiady (te'zl). The heroine 
of Sheridan's comedy, " The School 
for Scandal/' and the wife of Sir 
Peter Teazle, an old gentleman wlio 
marriei) late in life. She is repre- 
sented as being " a lively and inno- 
cent, though imprudent, country girl, 
transplanted into the midst of all tiiat 
can bewilder and endanger her, but 
with still enough of the purity of 
rural life about her heart to keep the 
blight of the world from settling upon 
it permanently.'* 

T§a'zle, Sir Peter. A character in 
Sheridan's plav, "The School for 
Scandal; " husband of Lady Teazle. 

Spite and enmity thinly disguited by tentl- 
menti a* benevolent and noble a« thoite which 
Sir Peter TeazU admired in Mr. JoAcph Sur- 
ibee. MaeatUaif. 

Tel'^m^n. [Gr. TcAomwv*] (^. cf 
Bom. Myth.) An A^pronaut, son of 
iEacuB, brother of Peleus, father of 
AJax and Teucer, and kmg of Sal- 
amis. He was the first to scale the 
walls of "Troy when Hercules took 
that city in tne reign of Laomedon. 
He also took part in the famous Caly- 
donian hunt, for a notice of which see 
Meusager. 

Te-lem'^-Qhtui. [Gr. TifKifiaxo^-] ( Gr. 
d Rom. MuUi.) The only son of 
Ulvflses andf Penelope. After the fall 
of troy, he went in quest of his father, 
accompanied by Minerva in the form 
of Mentor. 

Tel'fl^r, Jamie. The hero of a Scot- 
tish ballad which contains a spirited 
account of one of the forays so com- 
mon on the border during the reigns 
of Mary and James VI. 

• 

Tellus. {Rom. M^h.) A personifica- 
tion of the earth, viewed in relation 
to its productiveness. [Called also 
Terra.\ 

Tem'pe. [Gr. Trfumy.] A romantic 
valley between Mount Olympus and 
Mount Ossa, in Greece, through which 
the Peneus escapes into the sea. 

They would have thought, who heard the 
vtrain. 
They saw. In Tempera vale, her native 
maids. 



To •ome unwearied niiu.irel7i;j;jiJJ^ 

Tempest, TThe. [Fr. La Tet^uA 
A sobriquet confenvd, on account of^ 
his ^ra^'^y and martial impetuosity, 
upon /\5^^«che Junot (1771-1813), 
one of xjapoieon's generals, who was 
educated tor the law, but in 171^ 
enlisted in the army as a volunteer. 

Temple, Ijftuii'ce-ldt. A pseudonym 
of John Armstrong (1709^1779), the 
English poet. 

Templeton, Iiaurence. A pseudo- 
nym under which Sir Walter Scott 
published his " Ivanhoe," the work 
being dedicated by Laurence Tem- 
pleton to the Kev. Dr. Dryasdust. 

tfj^ ^^ There was no desire or wish to 
pass off the supposed Mr. Templetoo as 
a real person. But a kind of contina»> 
tion of *■ The Tales of my Landlord * had 
been recently attempted by a stranger; 
and it was supposed this Dedicatory 
Epistle might pass for some imitation of 
the same kind, and Uius putUng inquir- 
ers upon a &lse scent, induce them to 
believe they had before them the work 
of some new candidate for their favor.** 

Sir W. Scott. 

Te'refts. [Gr. Tijpev'^J ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Thrace, husband 
of Progne, whose sister Philomela he 
violated, for which he was changed 
into a hoopoe. 

Termagant. [It Tervagante, Trivia 
gatite; Old Fr. Tervagnnt. Ritson 
suggests its derivation from the I^t. 
Ur^ thrice, and vngnre (p. pr. vngans)^ 
meaning, in the lower age of Latinity, 
to go or turn round, — a very ancient 
ceremony in magical incantations; 
and he supposes Termagnnt to be a 
corruption of TervnqarU^' jiuat as cor- 
morant is a corruption o^ cyrvornnt ( ?), 
and malmsey of mtflvenie. Ugo Foscolo 
says: ^^TnvagarUe, whom the prede- 
cessors of Ariosto always couple with 
ApoUino, is really Diana Tinvin^ the 
sister of the classical Apollo, whose 
worship, and the lunar sacrifices 
which it demanded, had been always 
preserved amongst the Scythians." 
According to Panizzi, Trivngante^ or 
Tervaganfe^ is the Moon, or Diana, 
or Hecate, " wandering under three 
names."] An imaginary being, sup- 
posed by the crusaders, who con^ 
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in Rabelais' celebrated satirical ro- 
mance. He went to France to argue 
by sifois with Paiitagruel, and was 
overcome by Panurge. 

Tli4u^xxi^tur'KU8. A surname given 
to Gregory, a native, and afterward 
bisibop, of Neo-Ctesarea, in Cappado- 
cia, in the third century, on account 
of the numerous miracles ascribed to 
him by his early and his mediuival 
biographers. 

ThAu^xn^-tur'gus of the West. An 
appellation given to St. Beniard 
(10*Jl-1153) by his admiring disci- 
ples. His ascetic lite, solitary studies, 
and stirring eloquence, made him, 
during his lifetime, the oracle of 
Christendom. He became widely 
known in connection with the disas- 
trous crusade of 1146, which was 
urged on by his fervid zeal. In- 
numerable legions, fired bv his burn- 
ing words, hurried to the Flast, almost 
depopulating, in many places, castles, 
towns, and cities. 

ThekO^ {Gtr. pron. tek'lft). The 
daughter of Wallenstein, in Schiller's 
drama of this name. She is an in- 
vention of the poet. 

Thdldme (til'l&m', 31). A name un- 
der which Voltaire has personified 
the will, in his composition entitled 
** ThtUeme and Macare." 

Thdldme, Abbey of. The name of an 
imaginary establishment in Rabelais* 
" (Jargantua," stored with every thing 
which could contribute to earthly 
happiness, and given by Grangousier 
to Friar John, as a recompense for 
his se*^'ices in helping to suojcct the 
people of Lem^. 



'*The Abbey of Th61«me is the 
Tery reyen<e of a Catholic religious houf^, 
being an edifice conKecrate<.l to the high- 
est ftate of worldly riyilization. As the 
discipline of Gtrgantna represents Ra- 
b«>Uiis^ notion of a perfect education, so 
may we siippofie the manners of the ab- 
bey show what he considered to be the 
perfection of polished society. Religious 
hypocrites, pettifogging attomex*, and 
usurerfi are exclude*! ; galbint ladies and 
gentlemen, and faithful expounders of 
the Scriptures, are invited by the in- 
scription over the giite. The motto of the 
eKtablishnicut is, ' Farey que wuldraSy'* 



[Do wh»t thou .^^ 

Uon* of the Co^;J» -nd the whole wg.. 
cure a 8UCces«to,j ^^f\ *re auch aa toTe- 
according to t^e dL, **"^"«reation., 
Jiita." Pi«Mu«» of the inbab- 

Now In thla ^,, ^'>^' 0^- Hev. 

Which r^nV^Xyj^^n^, 
That ever ^u^^^^J^r^ dream 

He appeared l^f^^'^^'*^' ^Coi«r/i 

Puinam'a Mag. 

Myth.) ihe goddess of justice, a 
daughter of Coelus and Terra. She 
was also a prophetic divinity. 

Against thews Bailllagea against this Ple- 
nary Court, «xu perated TkemiM every where 
■hows face of batUe. CarSu. 

Theodoras (the'o-do'rus, 9 ; Fr. 
jrron. ta'o'do'riiss', 102). The name 
of a physician, in Rabelais' romance 
of '* Gargantua." At the request of 
Ponocrates, Gargantua's tutor, he un- 
dertook to cure the latter of his vi- 
cious manner of living, and accord- 
ingly purged him canonically with 
Anticvrian hellebore, by whicH medi- 
cine he cleared out all the foulness 
and perverse habit of his brain, so 
that he became a man of great honor, 
sense, courage, and piety. 

Th^p-Bi't^s. [Gr. e«p<rtTi,*.] {Gr. f 
Horn. Myth.) The ugliest and most 
scurrilous of the Greeks before Troy. 
He spared, in his revilings, neither 
prince nor chief, but directed his 
abuse principally against Achilles and 
ITIysses. He was slain by Achilles 
for deriding his grief lor Penthesilea. 
The name is often used to denote a 
calumniator. Shakes|>eare introduces 
him in his play of " Troilus and 
Cressida," exhiGiting him as a sar- 
castic humorist who lays open the 
foibles of those about him with con- 
summate address. 

_ In the midst of this chuckle of »«If-gratula- 
tlon, some flKure ^^ocs by, which Thcrinteiit too 
can love anuadmirc. Kinermm, 

The'8etUi(28). [Gr. fti^ev,.] 1. {Gr. 
& Rom. Myth.) A son of iEgeus, and 
King of Athens, who, next to Hercu- 
les, was the most celebrated of the 
heroes of antiquity. He vanquished 
the Centaurs, slew the Minotaur, and 
escaped from the labyrinth of Crete by 
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*pd PiKlTIIDL'S. 

2. Uuke of Athens; ■ chmmoter ii 
Shakei-peani's " Mideumoier-Niijfat' 



ThB'IK. [Gr. e*™.] {Gr. * 
M^k.) A seB-nvtnph, da-Jsli 
NsreuiandUori^wireofPeleu 
mother ut' Achilles. 

Sbanarduik (toi'^r-dlali). 
dfU thanks.] A nobriquet or niuj- 
'" [., emperor of Germaay ( 14fi9- 



. I?"-;. 



1519); 



oem first pi 
l617. 



I Nilml 



Third Foimder of Borne. A title 
Ell-en lo the Ronun f^neni Calus 
Harius, an account of hi* repealed 
trtumptM over the public enemies of 
his country, particularly for his suc- 
censnil conduct of [he JuRunhinevar, 

combined Torces of the Ambronesand 
Teutonea, near Aqun SextiiB |Aix), 
in loa B. c, and overthe Cimbri, on 
the plain of Vercelln (Veiceili), in 

Thirty TywHito, The. (Bnm. niti.) 
A fanciful de«i|n>ation given to ■ 
number nf adventurers, who. alter (he 
defeat and captivity of Valerian, and 
during the reign of his weak jucces- 



_.__ Iheemp^re. TheTame 

lius Pollio, one of the writers of tlie 
Au(;u5tan Chronicle, wbo has ^iven 
the bioinaphlesof tile dill^rent usurp- 
tn. The analoKi- between these ad- 
vealurers, who sprang up sudden 



stnifTclin^ ti 



rter. of th. 






■orlrt, e 



himself, and the Thirty Ty- 



rants of Aliens, who. an the terai. 
nation of the Heloponne " 

the Spartan Lysander, i 



■Vfpund ; and the Latin hi 



tit, 



iDI. blkv Vabaluliiu, y™^ 



ThirtT Taan' War. (Ger. Bid-t k 
collective name 'given to aurriesof 
wars bflwiVD the Protestinti inil 
the Catholics in the first half of lb« 
sevenleenlh centurv. 11 began irirli 
ail insurrwlion of the BoheiDiam. ia 
1S18, and ended with [he peace el 
Westphalia, in IS48, ppreadinc tivm 
one end of Germany to the other, ud 

ofdesSalioiianddiMrder. Thehniw 
of Austria was at the head of tbe 
Catholic party, while the chief sup 
port of the Proleslante wag Gurtaru 
Adolphus. 
Thia-bs. [Gr. e.rf,.] (Gr. 4 Bo* 
Mylh.) A beautiful maiden of Itob- 
ylon, beloved by Pyramiis. Tbey 
lived in adjoining hon»es, and, i 
their parents would nnt let them mir- 
rv. they contrived to cnmmunirUi 
tKrouRli an openinp in a wall. Owt 
thev agTwd lo jarrl at Ihe tomb nf 
Ninus. Thisbe was first on the >)>«. 
but, seeing a lioness, she beniM 
fHghtened, and ran nfl'. dmppins in 
her haste a garment, which Ihelioms! 
found and miled with blood. Wli^n 
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gmining eoange, after a time returned, 
aad, finding his dead txxiy, likewit^e 
killed herself. Shale e^tpeare ha.s bur- 
lesqued the Btor>' of I'vramuA and 
Thi8be in the Interlude in his '' Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 

The wall he tete 'twixt Flame and Air 
(.Like Uiat wliich barred young Thube''» 
bllM), 
Through whose small holes tliis dangerous 
pair 
Ifay see each other, but not kiss. 

T. Moon {OH Vacg's On/'etif-Lamp). 

Thomas the Bhymer. The name 
under which Thomas Learmont, of 
Krcildoune, a Scotchman, — bom dur- 
ing the reign of Alexander III., and 
living in the days of Wallace, — is 
generally and best known. 

40^ *^ This penonage, the Merlin of 
Bcotland, and to whom some of the ad- 
^rentures wtiieh the British bards as- 
iigmd to MarUn Caladooius, or The Wild, 
have been transferred by tradition, was, 
as ts well koown, a magician, as well as a 
poet and prophet. lie is alleged still to 
lire in the land of Faiiry, aod is expected 
to return at some great convulsion of 
society, in wliieh tui is to act a distin- 
guished part, — a tradition common to all 
natioos. as the belief of the Mahommedans 
nspertiing their twelfth Imaum demon- 
strates." Sir IV. Scott. 

Tho'ip^, Sir. The hero of the " Rime 
of Sir Thopas,'* one of Chaucer's 
** Canterbury Tales," containing an 
account of tde adventures of a knight- 
errant, and his wanderings in search 
of the queen of Faery. [Written 
also, erroneously, Topaz.] 

Bad as Sir Topaz, or Squire Queries, — 

Matthew did for the nonce reply,— 

At emblem or device am L Prior. 

Thor. [Old Non»e Thdrr^ contracted 
from Thonar^ Old Saxon Tliunnrj 
A.-S. Thunor, Old High Ger. Do- 
nor ; all from the same root as thun- 
^fr.] (ScnnH. M^h.) A son of Odin 
and Frigga; the' god of war, and 
in that capacity the defender of the 
gods against the frequent attacks of 
the Giants. He drives a golden char- 
iot drawn by two white he -goats, 
and. when it* rolls along the heaven!^, 
it candies thunder and lightning. 
His principal weapon, and that on 
which much of his power depends, is 
a macA or hammer called Mjiilnir. 
He has also a famous belt, which, 



when on him, doublet his stfengtii, 
and a pair of steel f^auntlets, which 
are of great use to hiin, as Miiilnir ia 
almost always red - hot. The htlth 
day wan i^acred to thb god, and hence 
it was called Thor's day, our Thuri' 
day. See MJOLNIK. 

Thom'hill, Sir William, or SQuire. 
See BuHCHELL, Mk. 

This worthy citizen abuMd the aristocracy 
much on the »ame principle as the fair UUt- 
ia depreciated Squirt J'/tornftUl : — ht had a 
aueakiug allcctiou for what he abused. 

Sir E. limtwcr L^Um. 

Thorou^. An expressive name given 
bv the Earl of Stratford (Thomas 
Wentworth), one of the privy coun- 
cilors of King Charles I., to a vast 
and celebrated scheme projected by 
himself, and de!(igned to make the 
government of England an abeolute 
or despotic monarchy. 

Thorough Doctor. [Lat., Doctor 
Fundatut.] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon William Varro, an 
English Minorite and scholastic phi- 
losopher of the last half of the tnir- 
teenth century. 

Thoth. {Effifpl. Afyth,) The p>d of 
eloquence, and the supposed invent- 
or of writing and philosophy; rep- 
resented as having the body of a 
man, and the head of a lamb or ibis. 
He corresponds to the Aiercury of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Thouffhtlesa, Miu Betsey. The 

heroine of a novel of the same name 
by Mrs. Heywood (1696-1758), sup- 
posed to have suggested the plan of 
Miss Bumey'8 ** Evelina." She is 
represented as a virtuous, sensible, 
and amiable young lady, but heed- 
less of ceremony, ignorant of eti- 
quette, and without experience of the 
manners of the world. She is con- 
sequently led into many awkward 
situations, most mortifying to her 
vanity, by which the delicacy of an 
amiable and devoted lover is at length 
alarmed, and his affections almost for 
ever alienated. 

Thra'so. [Lat.; Gr. Bpairtv^ a brag, 
gart, from 6(iairv^^ bold, over-bold.] 
The name of a swaggering captain 
in Terence's ** Eunuch.'' From this 
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ibm viid ^rluCB-vmb^ >£■ cuuv to'a Mabii'. 



name piiiiiilarly given to i faniaiu 



Three Kings of Colosne- See C<^- 

uiuMK, Tim TiLiiui KiKGs ar. 
Tbree Tftllors of Tooler Streot. 
Three characlera Hid by Canning 
to hsve bvid a nieeling for irdrew 
of popular ^pvance»L and lo have 
addrvHwd » peli 






commons. Iiecinning, " We, (he peo- 
ple of England." Toolry Street is 
in t^nilun, in the parllamenory bor- 
ougb of Soulhwark. 



ed the coliettors of tilhes and Iheir 
undcrlinKS in Ireland about the ,vear 
1806, in conwc|Ueace of the eiaclinns 
of Ihe latter in the counties of lilavo, 
Sligo, Irfitrim, and part of Koscom- 
mon. Their threats and warnings 
■were signed Captain ThicBher. 

Tbrym. ISrnnd, Jfi/fi.) A giant 
who fell in love with frevja.and Mole 
Thor's hammer. hniHnjt to receive her 
hand as' a reward for returning it. 
See MjUlmr. 

Thumb. Tom. [Ft. Lf Prilt Poactl, 
tier. p^amHnt,.] The name of a di- 

legendari'literBli.re of England. He 
is said to have been buried at Lin- 
coln, wherea lilile blue ftsg-stone was 

however, has heen dii^placed and lo»t. 
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ii,eDU. WWcb liTtle'' kul^l^ 



tplritorrrdupllcallDD. 9ome Ten 

Iningtnrd Uu dmlltlu. railed, tr 
proportlou, DaumlLn^, the dim 

whkLfi Che ficnt4 got hlin u Tamlar 
though foTj^tltng hi* ffthj prepc 
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nephew of Louis XII. 
and commander of the 
ies in Italy, where he 
es of brilliant victories, 
ished himself by the ce- 
movements. 

The, A popular appel- 
3 London "Times;" — 
ven to it on account of 
articles contributed to 
by the editor, £dward 

Lesion. [Lat. Leffio 
] A name given to a 
tn, A. D. 179, from the 
me Christians in it hav- 
lowed, it is said, by a 
ider, lightning, and rain, 
ily enabled them to re- 
irst, which had been ex- 
tended greatl)^ to dis- 
arcomannif the invading 

^nd has been the subject 
t cootroTcrsy ; and, though 
appear to hare been some 
r the story, it is certain 
le '* Thundering Tiegion '' 
iMfore the date when it is 
riginated. 

A foolish rival to Val- 
akespeare's " Two Gen- 
3rona.'* 

A famous character in 

lovel, "The History of 

I Foundling." 

>r1d waB resounding with the 
tatious philoAophv, the Bnco- 
ce Allworthy, seated between 
Tiwackiim. preserved a calm 
»comf\il, hurbenevoIent,and, 
iding to the turn of practical 
ar of word* to those who liked 
MacaiJay. 

[Gr. ev^onjf.] {Gr. <f 
A son of Pelops and 
, and brother of Atreus, 
vife he committed adul- 
|uital of this act, Atreus 
rother to a feast, at which 
I ignorantly eat the flesh 
on. Thyestes consulted 
o learn how he might 
elf; and having been told 
)ring by his own daugh- 
venge him, he begot by 
IS, who afterward slew 



A natural repeat: In ordintiy timM, a 
liarmlea* one now, fittal a^ tliat uf Thffe*le». 

Curlyle. 

Thyr'sifl (4). [Gr. evperif.] The name 
of a herdsman in Theocritus; also, a 
shepherd mentioned in Virgil's sev- 
entn Eclogue, who has a poetical con- 
test with Oorvdon; hence, in modem 
poetry, any shepherd or rustic. 



Hard by. a cottage chimnev amoliea 
From betwixt two aK«d oukh. 
Where Corydon and Thyrxis, met. 



From t>etwixt two aged ouh 

1*, mel. 
Are at their savory dinner ttct. Milton. 

Tibbs, Beau. See Beau Tibbs. 

Tib'ert, Sir. A name given to the 
cati in the old romance of " Kenard 
the Fox." See Henakd. 

Tickler, Timothy. One of the inter- 
locutors in Wilson's " Noctes Am- 
brosianae;" an idealized portrait of 
an Edinburgh lawyer named Robert 
Sym (1760-1844). 

Tiddler, Tom. A personage well 
known among children from the 
game of " Tom Tiddler's ground." 
One of Dickens's minor tales is enti- 
tled "Tom Tiddler's Ground." 

Tiddy-doU. A nickname given to 
Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Til'bu-ri'nft. [Latinized from the 
Eng. Tilbury."] A character in Sher- 
idan's play, " The Critic," whose 
love-lorn ravings constitute the acme 
of burlesque tragedy. She is the 
daughter of the governor of Tilbury 
Fort. 

An oyster may be crosaed In love, aayg the 

gentle Tllhurma, — and a drover may be 
)uched on a point of honor, says the Chron- 
icler of the Canongate. Sir W. Scott. 

Like Ttlhun'na in the play, they [Mrs. Rad- 
clilTc's heroines] are "inconsotable to the 
minuet in Ariadne.** Dunlop. 

Tin>u-ry Fort, Gk)vemop of. A 
character in Mr. PuflPs tragedy of 
" The Spanish Armada,'* in Sheri- 
dan's dramatic piece entitled *'The 
Critic;" "a plain matter-of-fact 
man; that 's his character." 

Thonirh the parliamentary major stoofl 
firm, the fkther, as in the cfii»c of the Gnvrrnor 
of TSlhury, wos softened, and he nprrvcil that 
his friends should accept a comproTni>i(>. 

Sir ir. Scott. 

Tim'i-fts. The name of a character in 
Spenser's " Faery (Jueen," intended 
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mr " Tba slfeclloD at ThnLu tot BcL- 

to SlI WaiUr llHleiith'i prelvudnl ulnil- 
nUoo or Quna ElliabFth ; sad hii dlt- 

trtgn^ ultb the diiiglib-r of Hir Nlrbolu 
ThrofniiortoQ^ tDicetbrr with his rMbiiw- 



llmiu Bnila Aiiiont li 



Tf'niMl. [G 

KhD lived ii 



'Gr. T.-W.K.1 An A 



le Pelopoa- 

mr'tln™' He'I"men'i'oned bytlu 
Urch, Lucian. Arialapbanes. xai athei 
Greek writers, but is best known t< 
Englisb ifaderx ■? Ihe toiiiaDlhTopii.'al 
bero or Sliskeepeare'a 
ALbeoa." 
la- "Tba ■IDIT [Id Sh 






In 



«U„, 



Tlii-cl&'ri-|n Doctor, The Orsat 

(0). A title n»iimed bv Willinm 
Mitcliell. a whitc-ima Kmith. or ttn- 

li?h»d many indew-ribablp bi>ok« anil 
broadsidei (here and in GtaKcoir at 
(he beginniDj; of the last rentiiir. 
■■ "' "I call my^V T.'s. 



dnri. 



ctor,'' qt — ..,, ,_ ... 
a Tinhlar. and cnrcA old 



the " Tinkler's TesUment, 
oaled to Queen Anne, 


wasdedi- 


In-tas'al. A Wana an 
Cfnt eaMle nilnatrd nn Ih 
Cornwall, uid io have he 
Ihe work uT t'ianls. It is 


macnifl- 

*n in part 
renown el 



ance u the biithplm of Ei« 
, and Ihe reniilonce of Kiif I 
and QueeD Isolde, lis .lU. i 
ahhed by the sea. and irnm^ 



neadoHS, IbreHls i 
,.a.dnv^blUI 



aleoTii 



itle eljll r. 
•Bee' 



(Writui 



iaj 



Tin'to, DiQk. 1. Then. 

BrtiM in Scolt'fl novels, 

of Lanunermoor " and ' 

Well.'' 

S. Apeeudonvm adopted brFnil 

BooltGoudrieh (b. 18i6|, a V"""'" 

American author. 
Tip^a-of-nds'. A sobriquei 

ftrred upon General William Hran 

HarriBOn, afterward prvsiden 

''"""' " durinn the 



canvaaa which pi 



unrdtf 



him over Ihc Indians in ihe binb 
which took plaue on the Glh of No- 
vember, ISll. at Ihe junctionofUw 
Tippecanoe and Wabash Kiven. 
Tl-rtnte' the 'White. The beraofi 

pn>«d and publiched in the Kfltenlt 
cenlun-. His name is derived pinh 
from (lis falher, and partiv flum bit 
mother. Ihe former beir --'-*-' 
Ihs wJRniorv of Tirania, 
dors of England," the la 
daughlerof the Duke of 

Tt-pe'ai^(MV {Or. t™ , , 

*f Rim. 3Igli.) A celebrated Wiri 
Boolhwyer of Thch 



His bli 



m for Bonie olTenw wli* 
ionally f-a™ Id Minervi 
ir becaune he impnid'Bi- 
lo men thineii which ibi 
. wish them to know. 
na tha anVRT bnota I* 
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(1670-1648), a Spanish monk and 
dramatist. Hia ditf-d'oeuvrt, a com- 
edy founded on tne legend of the 
world-famous Don Juan de Tenorio, 
is one of the most remarkable plays 
in the dramatic literature of Spain. 

Tisbina (t^z-be^n^). See Pkasildo. 

Tl-siph'o-ne. [Gr. Ti<ri<^in7.] {Gi: 
if H(jm. Myth.) One of the three Fu- 
ries ; a minister of the vengeance of 
the god^, who punished the wicked 
in Tartarus. See Furies. 

Ti't^n. [Gr. Tirai'.] {Gr, <f Rom, 
JUvth.) A son of Ccelus and Terra, 
elder brother of Saturn, and father 
of the Titans, giant deities who at- 
tempted to deprive Saturn of the 
sovereignty of heaven, and were, by 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, the son 
9f Saturn, hurled into Tartarus. Bv 
some poets. Titan is identified with 
Hyperion, Helios, or Sol; but this 
point is involved in obscurity. 

TI-t&'ni-$. {Fairy Myth.) Wife of 
Oberon, and queen of the fairies. 

tS^ ^*The Shakespearian commenta- 
tors hnre not thought fit to inform us 
why the poet designates the fairy queen 
* Titania/ It, howerer, presents no dif- 
ficulty. It was the belief of those days 
that the fiiiriefl were the name as the clas- 
sie nymphfl, the attendants of Diana. . . . 
The fairy queen wss, therefore, the same 
M DUna, whom Ovid (' Met.* iii. 173) styles 
Titania." Keightley. 

Her ilgnre. hands, and f^et, were formed 
upon a model of exquUite »yminetry with the 
size and Hffhtnesiiof her person, no that Ti- 
tania henwTf could »caTce nave found a more 
fitting representative. Sir W. Scott. 

Vit'o6mb, Timothy (tit'kum). A 
nam deplume adopted by Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland (b. 1819), a popular 
American author and journalist. 

Tt-tho'nus. [Gr. Ti0wK<k.l {Gr. <f 
Bom, Myth.) A son of Laomedon, 
king of Troy. He was so beautiful 
that Aurora became enamored of 
him, and persuaded the gods to make 
him immortal ; but, as she forgot to 
ask for eternal youth, he became de- 
crepit and ugly, and was therefore 
changed by her into a cicada. 

Tit'marah, Mi'oh^el An'ge-lo. A 
pseudonym under which Thackeray, 
for a series of years, contributed 



tales, essays, and sketches to"Fm- 
jer s Magazine " aU " distinguished 
by^ «h'-«Y'lu ^^^^rvation. exquisite 
Htyle, and the play of keen wit and 
delicate irony over a hard and phil- 
osophic meaning." He aflerwaiti 
published several volumes under the 
same name. He is said to have been 
called *' Alichael Angeio " bv a friend 
who admired his broad shoulders and 
massive head, and to have added 
" Titmarsh " by way of contrast and 
depreciation. 

Let whocoever Is qnalifled tell forth the 

E;culiar experienccR of thoKe clsMet [the 
»hionable cIouvr] in any seriouft form that 
may be poMlble; and let what i« ridiculous or 
dcRplcnble among them live under the terror 
of Michael Angclo l\tmar$h. Jltuton, 

Titmouse, Mr. Tittlebat. The hero 
of Warren's " Ten Thousand a 
Year; " a vulgar, ignorant coxcomb 
of the lowest order, a linen-draper's 
shopman suddenly exalted, through 
the instnimentality of certain rascal- 
ly attorneys, who discover a defect in 
a' pedigree, to the third heaven of 
English aristocracy. 

We who have not had the advantajre of 

Sprsonal obfervation, •upposed "frent." to he 
tly given up to the ukc of tho«e execrable 
animal* who are the tHunin)i«of John Leech's 
pencil, and the butts of nis gentlemen, — in 
short, the Tittlt!bat Titmice of Qie English part 
of the British nation. R. O. White. 

Tit'y-pe Tug. Under this name, and 
under those of Muns, Hectors, Scour- 
ers, and afterwards Nickers, Hawka- 
bites, and Mohawks, dissolute voung 
men, often of the better classes, 
swaggered by night about London, 
towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, breaking windows, 
upsetting sedans, beating quiet cit- 
izens, and rudely caressing pretty 
women. Several dynasties of these 
tyrants, ai^r the Restoration, accord- 
ing to Macaulav, domineered over the 
streets. The Yityre Tus took their 
name from the first line of the first 
Eclogue of Virgil, — 
" Tityre, tu patula recutmns aub tegmine 
fkgi." 

Tit'y-ni8. [Gr. Tirvpo?, a Doric form 
of varvpo^j a satyr.] A character in 
Virgil's first Eclogue, borrowed from 
the vireeks, among whom this wan a 
common shepherd's name. He is 
thought to represent Virgil himself. 
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Chaacer is affectionately commemo- 
rated under this na<ue in iSi^euser's 
" Shepherd's Calendar." 

Hero«« and their feata 
Fatieiied me, never weary of the pipe 
Of TitiirvM, ttMoiublinK, as he ftan^;. 
The rustic thrunK beneath hi« favorite beech. 

Cowpcr. 

Tit'y-U8. [Gr. TiTv<k] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
MijUi.) A famous giant, son of Jupi- 
ter and Terra. His body was so vast, 
that it covered nine acres of ground. 
For attempting the chastity of Lato- 
na, or, as some sav, of Diana, he was 
punished in the infernal regions by 
naving two vultures or serpents kept 
feeding upon his liver, which was 
made to grow again continually. 

Tizona(te-tho'ni, 70). The name of 
a sword of the Cid. See Cid, Tub, 
and CoLADA. 

Tolbj^. The name of a dog in the 
common English puppet-show of 
** Punch and Judy." See Punch. 

49^ *^ In some Teraions of the great 
drama of ' Punch,' there is a small dog, — 
a modern innovation, — supposed to be 
the private property of that gentleman, 
whose name is alirays Toby. This Toby 
bait been stolen in youth from another 
gentleman, and fraudulently sold to the 
confiding hero, who. haying no guile him- 
self, has no sutipicion that it lurks in 
others ; but Toby, entertaining a grate- 
fiil recollection of his old master, and 
■corning to attach himself to any new 
patrons, not only refuws to firooke a pipe 
at the bid ling of Punch, but, to mark 
his old fidelity more strongly, «eixefl him 
by the nose and wrings the same with 
violence ; at which instance of canine at- 
tachment the spectators are deeply affect- 
ed." Dickens. 

Toby, IJnole. See Uncle Toby. 

Todd, liiu'rie. A poor Scottish nail- 
maker, — the hero of Gait's novel of 
the f;ame name, founded on the auto- 
biography of Grant Thorbum, — who 
emigrates to America, and, after some 
reverses of fortune, begins the world 
again as a backwoodsman, and once 
more becomes prosperous. 

Tod'ger;, Mrs. M. A character in 
Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; " thp proprietor of a " Commer- 
cial Boarding-House " in London. 

Tom-Sr-lin. The same aa Ttmi Thumb. 
See Thumb, Tom. 



9^ Th« name is sometimes written, ta 
ignorance of its etymology, Tom-a-IJi^ 
coin. An old book, formerly very popu- 
lar, relates "The mo«t pleaitaitt lliKtory 
of Tom -a- Lincoln, that ever renowned 
soldier, the Ked llOMe Knight, ftum>tmed 
the Boast of England, showing his hon- 
orable victories in foreign countries, 
with his strange fortunett in Faery Land, 
and how he married the Cair Angiiterra, 
daughter to Prester John, that renowned 
monarch of the world.'' It was written 
by Richard Johnson, and was entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Company, 
December 24, 1599. 

Tom, Diok, and Harry. An appel- 
lation very commonly employed to 
designate a crowd or rabble. 

Tomds, M. (mos'e-o' to'mft')* A char- 
acter in Moliere's ** L' Amour M^de- 



>» 



cm. 

if. Tomit liked co n e ctu eas in medical pne- 
tice. ■' • 



Tom liOns. See Long, Tom. 

Tom Noddy. A name given to a 
fool, in various parta of England. 

Tom o' Bedlam. A name given to 
wandering medicants discharged from 
Bethlem Hospital on account of in- 
curable lunacy, or because their cure 
was doubtfiU. 

Tooley Street, The Three TaUora 
of. Sec Three Tailors of Tooley 
Stueet. 

Toots, Mr. An innocent, honest, and 
warm-hearted creature in Dickens's 
*' Dombey and Son," " than whom 
there were few better fellows In the 
world." His favorite saying is, " It's 
of no consequence." 

Topas, Sir. See Thopas, Sib. 

Top'sj^. A young slave-girl in Mrs. 
Stowe*8 novel, " Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
who is made to illustrate the igno- 
rance, low moral development, and 
wild humor of the African character, 
as well as its capacity for education. 

The book was not deliberately made: but, 
Uke Toptyy it "growed.** H. O. ITMe. 

Tormes, Ijasarillo de (li-thft-reei'vn 
da tor'mes, 70, 82). The hero of' a 
Spanish novel of the same name, bv 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (d. 1575), 
a novel of low life, the first of a class 
well known in Spanish literature un- 
der the name of the ^tisto picnrttccs 
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or the style of the rogues, and made 

famous 'all over the world in the 

brilliant imitation of it, Le Sage's 

" Gil Bias." 

Faithnillv executed Jit] would exhibit . . . 
the type or the luw-minded, merry-making. 
TulK&r, and »hallow " Yan !(««,'* the ideal 
Yankee in whom Kuropean preludicen find, 
RTiicefbily combined, the attractive traita of a 
uines de Paa»amonte and a Joseph Surface, a 
LazarUlo de Tormes and a Scapin, a Thcnitea 
and an Autoiycua. W. H. Hurlout, 

^ot'ten-h&xn in Boots (tot'tn-Sm). 
A popular toaHt in Ireland in the year 
1731, during the administration of the 
Duke of Dorset. The government, 
being anxious to free tliemselves 
from the control of the Irish parlia- 
ment, attempted to obtain a grant of 
the supplies for twenty -one years; 
but they were out-voted'by a majority 
of one. The casting vote was given 
by Mr. C. Tottenham, of New Koss, 
who had come up from the country 
without having had time to change 
his dress, which was considered a 
remarkable breach of etiquette. 

Touchstone. A clown, in Shake- 
speare's " As You Like It." 

Arlecchino ia, . . . in hia ori^nal concep- 
tion, ... a buffoon or clown, whose mouth, 
fSir from being eternally cloned, aa anion izst 
u*. Is filled, like thatof Touch»tone, with qiiipti, 
and cranks, and witty devices, very often ae- 
livered extempore. Sir W. Scott. 

Touchwood, liady. A character in 
" The Belle's Stratagem," a comedy 
by Mrs. Crowley. 

The Dorimants and the Lady TouchrtKtodii, 
In their own sphere, do not offend my moral 
aense; in fact, they do not appeal to it at nil. 

CharU* La/nb. 

Touchwood, Pdr'e-giine. A touchy 
old East Indian, who figures in Scott's 
novel of " St. Ronan's Well." 

That Boflwell was a hunter afrer spiritual 
notabilities, that he loved such and lonevd to 
be near them, that he fln>t (in old Touchtroorl 
Auchinleck** phraseology^ "took on with 
Paoli," and then took on with a schoolmaster, 
that he did all this, and could not help doing 
it, we count a very singular merit Carlyle. 

Tox, Miss. A grotesque character in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son ; " a 
little, lean old maic{, of limited inde- 
pendence, and " the very pink of gen- 
eral propitiation and politeness." 

Tram, Tom. The hero of an old work 
entitled ** The Mad Pranks of Tom 
Tram, Son-in-law to Mother Winter; 
whereunto is added his Merry Jests, 



Odd Conceits, and Pleasant Tales; 
very delightful to read." This work 
was probably written in the seven- 
teenth centur}'. It was for a long 
time verv popular, and continued to 
be republished until within thirty or 
forty years. 

All Toor wlta, that fleer and sham, 
Down from Don Quixote to lorn 2'i am. 

I*riar. 

Tranchera (tr^kn-ka^ri). JTIt., frum 
the Fr. trnmhtr^ to cut.] The name 
of a sword of Agricane, which after- 
ward came into the possession of 
Brandlmart. 

Tra'ni-o. A servant to Lucentio, 
in Shakespeare's ** Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Translator (General. A title borne 
by Philemon Holland (d. 1636), the 
translator of Livy, Pliny, Plutarch, 
SuetoniUvO, Xenophon, ' and other 
Greek and Latin authors. It was 
piven to him by Dr. Thfjma" Fuller, 
m his "History of the Worthies of 
England." 

Trapnt>ois. A superannuated usurer 
in Sir Walter Scott's novel of " The 
Fortunes of Nigel," " who was be- 
lieved, even at his extreme age, to 
understand the plucking of a pigeon 
as well [as], or better than, any man 
of Alsatia." 

It w«« as dangerous to have any political 
connection with rfewcastlc as to buy and sell 
with old Trajibois. Jlacttulap. 

Trap^ols, Martha. A cold, decisive, 
masculine woman in Scott*8 "For- 
tunes of Nigel." 

Trav'er?. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Sliakespeare's " King Henry IV." 

Tre-mont'. The original name of 
Boston, Massachusetts; — given to it 
on account of the three hills on which 
the city was built. [Called also Tn- 
mounty or Trimountmn.] 

*y By many permns eironeouRly pro- 
nounced trem'iSnt, or tre/mdnt. 

Trim, Corporal. Uncle Toby's at- 
tendant, in Sterne's novel, " The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent.; '' distinguished for his fidelity 
and affection, his respectfulness, and 
his volubility. 
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! TbechieI'DrihiBJi 
wag Halirui, who ai>eiiinnl (lie nick- 
name ax ft title o( honor. aii<1 warmly 
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" Tempest," 
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fTrinltj Jonea. A ivibri 

liam Joooi, of Mavland 

di'lJnguisbed fbr his treaiipes in cie- 

fenoe of the doctrine of the Trinilv. 

and also Tor having originated "Tne 

Britiah Critic." 
Trin'o-v|^t, or Trin' 

An old name of Londi 

(Vom TVoj'n Nam (Nev 
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■ryoi 

the cilv. and (he Kreat-cmndiMin of 
Maet^ [Writtenal-oTrinobant 



lor the purpose of checkiiiu the am- 
lition of Louis XIV. ol France. 

3. A liealy between (ieorse I. of 
Encland, the United rro>'iiice^ and 
Fhili)!, Uuke of Orleans, recent vf 

plant of Alberoni, (be iSpanisb uunis- 
ler. It was signed in li 17. 

Trip-tol'tt-mui. [Gr. Tp<>rd>ifi«.1 
((.v. ^ Rum. Myth.) A favnrite of 
Ceres, who laii)il)t him husbandly'. 
He vu a great liero in the Kivu»inian 
mysteries. Plato makeii bim one of 
Ibe judges in the lower world. 

Trlivitln (trfe'sa't&°', 63). [That 
b. Thrice fool, or Fool cubed, from 

$Dl. fool, blockhead.) The aam'e of 
■ poet and coxcomb in Moli^w^s 
canicdy, " Les Kemines Savanies." 

^iiodorlfalsehaiHtar.Holltn at- 
IriKd thn Abbe CotlD. a penoiun vfao 
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nlarly entered the nnka of the namef of 
lorrow, aod it wm. qo doubt, in allusion 
to it, that Don Quixote accepted the so* 
briquet of * The Knight of the Rueful 
Couutenance.' " Yonge. In *' Morte 
d' Arthur/' the name is explained as sig- 
nifying sorrowful birth, and is s^d to 
hare been given to Tri»tram by his moth- 
er, who di«l almost as soon as she had 
brought him into the world. 

** Thou canst well of wood-crmft," aaid the 
king after a pau«e ; " and hast started thy 
gnme and brousht him to bay as ably a* if 
Trittram himoelrhad taught thee." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Tpi't^^n. [Gr. Tpirmv.] ( Gr. if Rom, 
Myth. ) A powerfiil sea-deity, son of 
Neptune and Amphitrite; a green- 
haired being, with the upper part of 
the body human, and the lower part 
that of a tish. At the bidding ot his 
father, he blows through a shell to 
rouse or calm the sea. Later writers 
speak of a plurality of Tritons. 

Great GodI I 'd rather be 
A jpagan anckled In a creed oatwum; 

so mtxht I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have guinpaes that would make me less ror- 
lom: 
HaTe sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old THton blow his wreathed horn. 

WonUworth. 

Triv'J-gftnt. The same as TeiiiutgarUy 
a suppJded deity of the Mohamme- 
dans, whom our early writers seem to 
have confounded with pagans. See 

TfcrtMAGANT. 

Triv'i-^ [Lat., from ter (in composi- 
tion tri)^ three, and rta, way.] (Rom. 
Mtfth.) A name given to Diana, be- 
cause her temple<( were often erected 
where •.hree roads met. 

Troil, Brenda. See Brenda. 

TroU, Magnus. A character in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of *' The Pi- 
rate;** a Zetlander of wealth and 
rank, but of neglected education, 
brought up among inferiors and de- 
pendents, and having, in consequence, 
Doth the vices and the virtues natu- 
rally produced by such limited social 
intercourse. 

Troil, Minna. See Minna. 

TrSI-ltts. [Gr. TpwtAo?.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Afyth. ) A son of Priam and Hecuba, 
slain by Achillea. He is the hero 
of Chaucer's poem of " Troilus and 
Cresjteide," and Shakespeare's play 
of '* Troilus and Cressida." There 



18 no trecQ of the stcty of Cressida 
among the ancients. 

49- ^' Tbis [the vehement passion of 
Cressida] Shakespeare has contrasted 
with the profound affection represented 
in Troilus, and alone worthy the name 
of love ; affection, passionate indeed, — 
swollen with the continence of youthfhl 
instincts and youthful fancy, and grow- 
ing in the radiance of hope newly risen, 
in short, enlarged by the collectire sym- 
pathies of nature, — but still having a 
depth of calmer element in a will stronger 
than desire, more entire than choice, 
and which gives permanence to its own 
act by converting it into fiiith and duty. 
Hence, with excellent judgment, and witli 
an excellence higher tiian mere judgment 
can g^ve, at the close of the play, when 
Cressida has sunk into in&my twlow re- 
trieTal and beneath hope, the same will 
which had been the substance and the 
basis of his loTe, while the restless pleas- 
ures and passionate longings, like sea 
waves, had tossed but on its surfoee, — 
this same moral energy is represented aa 
snatching him aloof from all neighbor- 
hood with her dishonor, from all lin- 
gering fondness and languishing regrets, 
while it rushes with him into other and 
nobler duties, and deepens the channel 
which his heroic brother's death liad left 
empty for its collected flood." Coleridge. 

Tpo-pho'nl-u8. [Gr. Tpo^wvuK.] ( Gr, 
^ Rom. Aftfth.) A celebrated archi- 
tect who, with his brother Agamedes. 
is said to have built the temple or 
Apollo at Delphi. After death, he 
was worshiped as a hero, and had a 
famous oracle in a cave near Lebadia, 
in Bceotia, which was entered only 
in the night. 

Trotwood, Mrs. Betsy. A kind- 
hearted but ogreish-mannered aunt, 
in Dickens's novel of " David Cop- 
perfield.'* 

Triilll-bf p. Parson. A fat clergy- 
man in Fielding's "Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews;" noted for his ig- 
norance, selfishness, and sloth. 

Trun'nion, Oommodore Hawser 
(trun'yun). The name of an eccentric 
naval veteran in Smollett's novel, 
** The Adventures of Peregrine Pick- 
le." He is represented as having 
retired from service in consequence 
of injuries received in engagements; 
vet he retains his nautical and mil- 
itar}' habits, keeps garrison in hit 
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fying qfficen of the palace. Their 
oames are not always pven alike by 
the romanceri). The most famous of 
them were Orlando, Kinaldo, Astol- 
fo, Oliver, Oper le Danois, Ganeloii, 
Florismart, Namo, Otuel, KerumbraH, 
Malagigi. See these names. 

Twickenham, Bard of. See Bard 
OF Twickenham. 

Twist, Oliver. The hero of Dickens's 
novel of the f^ame name ; a poor boy 
bom and brought up in the work' 
house of an En^li^h village, starved, 
beaten, and abused by every body, 
but always preserving a saint -Hike 
purity and lovableness, even under 
circumstances of the deepest misery, 
and when surrounded by the very 
worst of evil influences. 

Pwitcher, Harry. A sobriquet 
popularly given to Lord (Henry) 
Brougham (b. 1778), on account of 
a partial cAorea, or tic, in the muscles 
of his face. 

Don't you recollect. North, some Tear* ago, 
thai Murray's name was on our title-paire; 
and that, Deinjc alamied for Subucnption 
Jamie [Sir James Mackintonh] and flarni 
Twitcher, he took up his pen, and scratched 
hU name out, as if he had been emperor of 
tiie West signing an order for our execution ? 

Noc1e» Ambrotiana. 

iTitoher, Jemmy. 1. The name of a 
tharacter in Gay's " Beggar's Opera." 
2. A nickname given to John, 
Cord Sandwich (1718-1792), by his 
^•ontemporaries. 

When slj Jemmy Tmitcher had itnugged up 

hisfhce 
fTith a lick of court whitewash and pious 

grimace, 
■i-wooing he went where three sisters of old, 
|n hannleiis society, guttle and scold. Oray. 

*1 vo Eyes of Ghreeoe, The. A name 
i(iven by the ancients to Athens and 
Sparta, the most celebrated of all the 
Grecian cities. 

Behold, 
Where on the ^gean shore a city stands. 
Built nobly; pure the air, and liKht the soili 
Athens, the eye of Grer.ce, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable. Milton. 

Two Kings of Brentford, The. See 
Brentfokd, The Two Kings of. 

Two-shoes, Goody. See Goody 

Two-shoes. 
Tyb'^t. A nephew to Lady Capulet, 

in Shakespeare's tragedy of '• Komeo 

and Juliet." 



Wen we to judge of their strength In other 
respects fVoni the efforts of their writers, we 
should esteem them very unworthy of Dry- 
den's satire, and exclaim, as Tybeul docs to 
Benvolio, — 

**What! art thou drawn among these heart- 
less hinds t " Sir W. Scott. 

Tjr-bur'ni-J. [A Latinized form of 
7y6M#fi.] A cant or popular name 
given to the Portman and Grosveuor 
Square districts in London. 

Ty'deds. [Gr. TvaevsJ ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of (Eneus, king of 
Calydon, and father of Diomedes. 
He was one of the seven chiefs who 
besieged Thebes, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. See Seven 
AGAINST Thebes. 

Tt-dl'd65. [Gr. Tvietan*.] (Gr. ^ 
Bom. Mifth.) A patronymic of Dio- 
medes, the son ot Tyde'us. See Di- 

OM£l>. 

Tyn-da're-us (9). [Gr. Tvt^apcof.l 
(Gr. cf Rum. Myth.) A king' of 
Sparta, husband of Leda, and the 
reputed father of Castor and Pollux. 
See Castor. 

Tyn-d4r1-d». [Gr. OI Twv«api«ai.] 
(^V. if Rom. Myth.) A patronymic 
of Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Tyndareus. See Castor. 

Tyne'm^Ln. [That is, losing man.] 
A surname given to Archibald IV., 
Earl of I>ouglas, from his many mis- 
fortunes in battle. 

Ty'ph^n. [Gr. Tiw^v.] 1. ( Gr. if 
Rom. Myth.) A famous fire-breatl>- 
ing giant, struck by Jupiter with a 
thunderbolt, and buried under Mount 
j£tna. [Written also Typhoeus 
(ti-fo'fis).] 
2. See Osiris. 

Tyr (ter, or t^f). (Scnnd. Myth.) A 
son of Odin, and younger brother of 
Thor. He was a warrior deity, and 
the protector of champions and brave 
men; he was also noted for his sagac- 
ity. When the go<ls wished to bind 
the wolf Fenrir, Tyr put his hnnd 
into the demon's mouth as a pledge 
that the bonds should be removed 
again. But Fenrir found that the 
gods had no intention of keeping 
their word, and revenged himself in 
some degree by biting the hand off. 
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Vsaxro (ood-Ji'ro}. See Ogibh i 
Uanois. 

UgoUao (oo-co-k'no). [It. UijoGae 
dr: Ukernrdnchi.] A Pi!i«n noble of 
the tliineenlh cetiturj, *nd leailer uf 
th(! Guelphs. HariaK be«u ddValed 



prboned, loffpther nitb hi? f>f>nHf 
the tower of tbe Gualandi (sim 
c>)l«d tlie Tower oT Hunfier), whe 
the); were left to alar™, the ke; 
baving been thrown into the Am 
Dante hu< inimnnalized the nan 
and sutferin(i:!< of Ugolino, He 
represenled as vomciouBl)' deroii 






Kt. 



SIT" 



chase. He ww 



Walter Scolt's " Ivaah 

n-ly«'i*». [Gr. Oivw 

K.UI. .1/yA.) Awnot 

of llhaca; liu^band ol 



of Troy, he wm exposed (o ineredibli 

panion, after an absence ot Iwfii'v 
yean. Hia wlvenlures t'orm ihtiub- 
Jeet of Honier'a "Odvnsev.- S« 
CmcE, PB.it£lj>rE, and fViLrrm- 






. See 
e Ou- 



TTnt- A kivelv ladv in 

" Faery Queen"," iul^nded 
touiticatloD of Tniih. 1 
Una sigoitles one, and refei 
the aingleneM of purpo«e chancte 
tic of truth, or lo tbe ' 
unique Bicellenee of th 
acter. See KKD-ciinss 

CnOleSun. A jocular o 
of Ilie Unilcd Slates go 

TiliUd TiVT. oa thl IIui] 
pork, Ac. 



potWod^ — b*«r, 



Tnivtsri (oo-le-ve-ft'ree). 

VEK, 1. 

Oiai|T (or iK.I'loof). {Senvl Mglh.) 
A warlike deity who presided O'-- 
Bin)cle com hats, archeri-, and 1 






I Mbyl ii 
«,] {Cr. * 
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log of a ehaxBctm denominated * fbod for 
powder/ were found, shortly after, fol< 
lowing the recruiting drum, and pudbing 
toward the frontier lines, for the double 
purpose of meeting the enemy and of eat- 
ing the proTisions they lutd lately lubored 
to put Id good order. Their old joke« ac- 
companied them, and before the flnit cam- 
p^gn ended, this identical one first ap- 
peared in print; it gained &7or rapiilly, 
till it peiietntted, and was recognixed. in 
every part of the country, and will, no 
doubt, continue so while the United 
States remnin a nation." FVost. 

Uncle To'bf, The hero of Sterne's 
novel, "The Life and Opinions of 
Triatrara Shandy, Gent. ;" repre.<ented 
as a captain who had been wounded 
at the siege of Namur, and forced to 
retire fn»m the service. He is cele- 
brated for his kindess and benevo- 
lence, his courage, gallantry, and sim- 
plicity, no less than for his extreme 
modesty, his love-passages with the 
Widow Wadman, and his military- 
tastes, habits, and discussions. It is 
thought that he was intended as a 
portrait of Sterne's father, who was a 
lieutenant in the army, and whose 
character, as sketched oy his son, is 
the counterpart of Uncle Toby's. 

49- '" But what shall I say to thee, 
thou quintessence of the milk of human 
kindneM, thou reconciler of war (as (kr 
as it was once necessary to reconcile it), 
thou returner to childhood during peace, 
thou lover of widows, thou master or 
the best of corporals, thou whistler at 
excommunications, thou high and only 
final Christian gentlemnn, thou pitier of 
the Devil himself, divine Uncle Toby ! 
Why, this I will say, made bold by thy 
example, and caring nothing for what 
Miy t>ody may think of it who does not, in 
some measure, partake of thy nature, 
that he who created thee was the wisest 
man since the days of Shakespeare ; and 
that Shakespeare liimself. mighty reflect- 
or of things as they were, but no antiri- 
pator, never arrived at a character like 
tbinei" Leigh Hunt. 



"My Uncle Toby Is one of the 
finest compliments ever paid to human 
nature. He is the most unoffending of 
God's creatures; or, as the French ex- 

tress it, un tel petit bonhomme ! Of his 
owling-green, his sieges, and his amours. 
Who would say or think any thing amiss ? ' ' 

Uazlitt. 

CT^cde Tom. The hero of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe's novel entitled 



"Uncle Tom's Cabin ; " a negro slare, 
distin^ished for unaffected piety and 
the faithful discharge of all his duties. 
His master, a humane man, becomes 
embarrassed in his affairs, and sells 
him to a slave-dealer. After passing 
through various hands, and suffer- 
ing great cruelties, he finds relief in 
death. 

Underground Bailroad. A popular 
embodiment of the various ways in 
which fugitive slaves from the South- 
em States of the American Union 
were assisted in escaping to the 
North, or to Canada, before the abo- 
lition of slavery took place; oflen 
humorously abbreviated U. G. K. K. 

Undertaker, The General. See 
General Undertaker, The. 

Undertakers. Parties in the Irish 
parliament, in the last century, who 
bargained with the government to 
carry its measures, and who received 
in return places, pensions, and profit- 
able jobs. 

Un-dine' or Un'dine ( Ger. pron. oon- 
de^nft). The name of a water-nymph 
who is the heroine of La Motte Fou- 
qu^'s romance of the same name, one 
of the most delightful creations of 
German fiction. Like the other wa- 
ter-nymphs, she was created without 
a soul, which she could gain only by- 
marriage with a mortal By sucn 
marriage, however, she became sub- 
ject to all the pains and miseries of 
mortal men. 

Unfortunate Peace. (Hist.) The 
peace of Cateau - Cambresis (April 
2, 1559), negotiated by England, 
France, and Spain. By this treaty, 
Henry II. of France renounced all 
claim to Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, 
agreed to restore Calais to the Eng- 
lish within eipht vears, and to give 
security for hve hundred thousand 
crowns in case of failure. 

U'nl-genl-tus. ( Ecclesiastical Hist. ) 
The name given to a famous bull 
issued by Pope Clement XL, in 1713, 
against the Jbrench translation o^ the 
New Testament, with notes by Pas- 
quier Quesnel, priest of the Oratory, 
and a celebrated Jansenist. l^e 
bull began witli the words, " Unigmi- 
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fttf Dei FUiuSj'' and hence the name 
given to it. 
Unique, The. See Only, The. 

Universal Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Untversalia.'^ 1. An nonorar}^ title 
given bv his admirers to Alain de 
Lille (1114-1203), one of the greatest 
divines of his age. 

2. A designation applied, in alia- 
sion to his extensive and profound 
learning, to Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). See Anoelio Doctor and 
Dumb Ox. 

Unlearned Parliament. See Par- 
LiAMEJ<T OF Dunces. 

U-ra'ni-^ [Gr. OupoWo.] {Or, f 
Bom. Myth.) One of the Muses; the 
one who presided over astronomy. 

n'r(-nid9 (9). [Gr. Ovpayidat.] ( Gr. 
d Rom. Myth.) The descendants of 
Uranus; bv some identified with the 
Titans. See Titan. 

U'ri-nu8 (9). [Gr. Ovpai^.] {Gr. 
Myth.) One of the most ancient of 
the gods, husband of Tell us or Terra, 
and father of Saturn; the same as 
the Cahu of the Romans. 

^rban, Sylvanus, Qent. The ficti- 
tious name under which the " Gen- 
tleman's Magazine '* is edited, and by 
which is expressed its universality 
of town and country intelligence. 

True histories of last 7esLr*s ghost. 
Lines to • ringlet or a turum. 

And trifles for the *• Morning Post," 
And nothing for SylvaMU Urban. 

Praed. 

Here, through Siflwmiu Urban himself, are 
two direct glunpses, a twelvemonth nearer 
hand, which show us how the matter has been 
proceeding since. Car^/U. 

Ursanda (oof-ginMi). The name of 
a potent fairy in the romance of 
**Amadis de Gaul," and in the ro- 
mances of the Carlovingian cycle and 
the poems founded upon them. In 
the Spanish romances relating to the 
descendants of Amadis, she is in- 
vested with all the more serious ter- 
rors of a Medea. 

This Urganda seemed to be aware of her 
own importance, and perftctly acquainted 
with the nnman appetite. Smolktt. 



Thb ancient Urgnnda percelred my dii 
tone if I was Indisposed. Smollett. 



order, and, approaching with a languishing 
air, seized my hand, aMting in a squeaklni 



We will beat about together, in search of 



this UrgandOt . . . who can read this, flx 
riddle of thy (kte, better than . . . CaMsndn 
herself. Sir W. Sntt 

Urian, Sir (yoo'rl-an, 9 ; Ger. prm. 
oo're-An). * [Ger. Htrr Ui-inn.] 
Among the Germans, a sportive des- 
ignation of a man who is ven* littk 
thought of, or who is sure to turn up 
unexpectedly and inopportunely. In 
Low German, tlie name is applied to 
the Devil. 

U'rl-el (9). [Heb., fir« of Go<l.] .An 
angel mentioned in the second book 
of Eidras. Milton makes him "re- 
gent of the sun,** and calls him *Mhe 
sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heav- 
en." 

Ur'8$ ICa'Jdr. A nickname given bv 
Bos well, the father (Lord Auchin- 
lech ), to Dr. Johnson. 

t^ " My fkther's opinkm of Dr. John- 
son," says bis biographer, *' may be eoo- 
Jectared firom the name he aflerwardi 
gave him, which was * Ursa Migor.' Bot 
it is not true, as has been reported, that 
it was in consequence of my saying that 
he was a eonstellation of genius and lit- 
erature." Goldsmith remarks : *' John- 
son, to be sure, has a roughnem in bit 
manner; but no man alive has a mors 
tender heart. He lias nothiag of tbs 
bear but his skin." 

Ur'8u-1$. A gentlewoman attending 
on Hero, m Shakespeare^s **Much 
Ado about Nothing." 

Useless Parliament. [Lat Parlia- 
mentum Vnmitn.] (Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to the first pari lament 
held in the reign of Charles I. It 
met June, 18, 1625, adjourned to Ox' 
ford, August 1, on account of the 
plague, and, having offended the 
king, was dissolved on the 12th of the 
same month. 

Utgard (6&t'gafd). [Old Norw, outer 
ward or inclosure.] {Scand. Myth.) 
A circle of rocks surrounding the 
vast ocean supposed to encompass 
the earth, which was regarded as a 
flat circular plane or disk ; the abode 
of the Giants; the same as Jdtun' 
heim. 

Utgard - IfOki («)t'gafd-lo'kee>. 

{Scand. Myth.) The king of Utgard, 
and chief of the Giants. See Lokll 

U'thSr. Son of Constans, one of the 



* 
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fiibuloitf or legendary kings of Brit- 
ain, and the tather of Arthur. See 
Igerna. 

And what rcMunda 
In fkble or romance of Vther'$ son. 
Begirt with Britbh and Annoric kniehU. 

MUUm. 

IfVthic I7ther'$ deeply wounded ion, 
In tome fair space of sloping sreens. 

Lav, doztnff in the vale of Avakin, 
And watched by weeping queens. 

U-to'pi-l. [From Gr. ov, not, and 
Toiro«, a place.] A term invented bv 
Sir Thomas More (1480-1535), and 
applied b^ him to an imaginar)' 
island which he represents to have 
been discovered by a companion of 
Amerigo Vespucci*, and as enjoving 
the utmost perfection in laws, 'poli- 
tics, &c., in contradistinction to the 
defects of those which then existed 
elsewhere. The name has now passed 
into all the languages of Europe to 
signiiy a state of ideal perfection. 



"The second book . . . kIt«s a 
geographical detwription of the island; 
the relations of the inhabitants in social 
life, their ma^stratefl, their arts, their 
sjBtems of war and religion. On the lat- 
ter subject, — which could hardljr be ex- 
pected from the practice of the author, 
— the most unbounded toleration is 
granted. The greater part of the inhab- 
itants belicTed in one Spirit, all-powerful 
and all-penradlng ; but others practiced 
the worship of heroes and the adoration 
of stars. A community of wealth is a 
fundamental principle of this republic, 
and the structure [is] what might be ex- 
pected from such a baflis." Dunlop. 

49- " That he [SirT. More] meant this 
imaginary republic seriounly to embody 
his notions of a sound system of ffOTeru* 
roent, can scarcely be beliered by any 
one who reads it and remembers that the 
entirely fkncifbl and abstract existence 
there depicted was the dream of one who 
thoroughly knew man in all his compli- 
cated relations, and was deeply conTersaat 
in practical government." 

J. H. Burton. 
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's comedy, " La Ifeuiiuea S 






Val'eu-ttne. 1. One of the heroes in 
tb« old romance of "Valenline and 
Oreon," which in of uncertain ajre 
and authonihip, thoudi it pro>)alily 
belonf^ lo the tifteenlh century. See 

a. One of the " Two Genllemen 
of Verona," in Sbakeepear? 'a play or 



-ro.. 






of Msrearel, wliom Fau«t han wai 
Maddened by bit »ii<ter'8 aham 
inlemipta a nerenade of Fauiif , _. 
tacks him, ia Btalibed by Mephiaionh- 
ele«, falK and e^pirea uttennR vehe- 
ment reproaches against Margaret. 
ral-Ul'^. [[eel. mlhiiU, ball of ih. 

■oval' hall. Old Saxon ami Old Hieh 
Ger. Anih.]^ "■---' - ' ~- 

thi" w 
[Writ 

Tal-kjrt-^p. or Val-kJrB. (Old 
Norx mliuija, from mfr. crnwds of 
slain, and tidm, krrn. Id Belect : A.- 
S. nVittrts. <ier. Warlkirtn, li'-ilts- 
rni,ar IVnOninrn.] (Sronrf. JfifCi.) 
Beautiful and awful maideni. me»^xen- 
gtn of Odin, who visit llelda of hat- 

■V For tbi - Kit >» llu ftcliuw of PioBBi 



of Valhalla, tliev band 
n'lVyrifs.]' 



{Writ 



Talley of Humlliatloi]. In Bud- 
yiti's " PilKTim'a l*roBres«," a nil-J 

Apulivon. who nearly overpowffHl 
him, bul was at length wounded ud 
put to Bight. 
Tallar of the Shwloir of Death. 1p 
the "PilgriTD'a ProgrcM" of JdIid 
Uunyaii, the valley tbrou|{b wbkh 

Apollyon, waa oLli||^ lo paM on tiii 
may to t"-- '■-'-■-' •■■— -'•'- 
Ihia vallc 
the prupb 



' is a veiT •uiiiarv plitf; 
( Jeremiah Ibui dnfribci 



iefvUm 



and where nu man d^ 



Van-dyok' of Soulvture. A deux- 
nation conferred upon Anloine Tni- 
sevon (1640-17SO).a FfTnebsculpicrr, 
on account of the beauty and aDuna- 
tion of hit fiftare*. 

V^-nea'a^. [Componnded of I'"*, 
the first svllahle of Vmditmrisi.mi 
Kan, diminutive of F.ilhtr.'\ A po- 
etical name (-ivcn by Swilt ID >fi« 
F-'ther YHnhomriRh, a voun(r lad* 
who had fallen in love with him aiil 
proposed marrisee- How her decla- 
ration of affection was received is t*- 
laled in Swift's poem of "Cadeim 



VanitT. 1. A 



hed charactft 



3. A town in Bunva 
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V*«nity Faif. In Bunyan^s spiritual 
allegory, " The Pilgrim's Progress." 
the name of a fair which was held 
all the 3'ear round in tiie town of 
Vanity. " It beareth the name be- 
cau)ie the town where it is kept is 
lighter than vanity {Ps. Ixii. 9), and 
also because all that is there sold, 
or that Cometh thither, is vanity." 
Thackeray has made use of this name 
as the title of a satirical novel. 



The oriKin and history of this fhhr 
are thus described : ** Almost five tboa- 
sand yean ago there were pilgrims wnlk'* 
tog to the Celestial City, and Beelzebub^ 
ApollyOD, and Legion, with tbfir com- 
panions, perceiving by the path that the 
Eilgrims made that their way to the city 
ly through this town of Vanity, they 
contrived here to set up a fiiir, — a fsh* 
wherein should be sold all sorts of van- 
ity, and that it should last ail the year 
long. Therefore, at this fair are all such 
merchandise sold as houses, lands, trades^ 
places, honors, preferments, titles, coun- 
tries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures \ and 
delights of all sort*, as harlots, wives, hus- 
bands, children, lireSf blood, bodies^ souls, 
silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, nnd 
what not. And, moreover, at this fiiir 
there is, at all timeo, to be seen jugglings, 
eheats, games^ fbols, knaves, rogues, and 
that of every kind. And, as iu other 
fairs of less moment, there are sev«'ral 
rows and streets, under their proper 
names, where such and such wares are 
vended, so here, likewise, you hate the 
proper places, rows, streets, (namely, 
countries and kingdoms,) where the 
wares of this fair are soonest to be found. 
. . . Now, as I said, the way to the Celes-* 
Ual City lies just through this town 
where this lusty &far is kept ; and he 
that would go to the city and yet not go 
throuKh this town, must needs go out of 
the world. '^ 

I ehar^ yon to wUhdmw rotir feet from 
the dclnMon of *hat Vanitrj fair In whilk vc 
are n soioarner, nnd not to po to their worehfp, 
whilk U BH 'll-mnmbk^ niouft, bp wn« weel 
termed by Jamet the Sext. Sir H'. Scott. 

Va'pi-ftn9. A name — probably a 
feigned one — occurring in Shake- 
speare's *" Twelfth Night," a. ii., sc. 

3. See PiGROGROMlTUS. 

Vft-ri'n^ A poetical name given by 
fewift to Miss Jane Warvng, for 
whom, in earlv life, he professed an 
attachment. It is a Latinized form 
of Waryng. 

V^ra'nt. {Hindu Myth.) The ruler 



of the ocean ; represented as a white 
man riding on a sea-monster, with a 
club in one hand and a rope in the 
other. 
Vath'ek. The hero of William Beck- 
ford's celebrated novel of the same 
name ; a haughty and effeminate mon- 
arch, led on by the temptations of a 
malignant genie, and the sophistries 
of a cruel and ambitious mother, to 
commit all sorts of crimes, to abjure 
his faith, and to offer allegiance to 
Eblis, the Mohammedan Satan, in 
the hope of seating himself on the 
throne of the pre-Adamite sultans. 

We taw men, who, not yet In the vigor of 
lift, were blasd with its pleasures ; men 
with the poitoned youth, Vathek-likt, to And 
themselves someday with flres, unquenchable 
and afronizing. In the place of those hearta 
they had silenced, perverted, and destroyed. 

J*utnam'» Mag. 

Ve (vee, or va). (Scand. Myth.) One 
of the three deities who took nart in 
the creation of the world; a brother 
of Odin and Vili. 

Veal, Mrs. An imaginary person 
whom De Foe feigned to "have ap- 
peared, " the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Can- 
terbury, on the 8th of Sept., 1706," 
— one of the boldest and most adroit 
experiments upon human credulity 
that ever was made. 

Vegliantino (vftl-yin-te'no, 77). The 
name of Orlando's horse. 

Venerable Bede. See Bede, Thb 
Venerable. 

Venerable Doctor. [Lat Doctor 
Vfnernbilis.] A title given to Wil- 
liam de Champeaux, a celebrated 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelt\h century, regarded as the first 
public professor of scholastic divinity, 
and the founder of scientific realism. 

Venerable Initiator. [Lat. Vtnerab- 
ilU Inceptor.] An honorarv appel- 
lation conferred upon William of 
Occam (d. 1347), a famous English 
scholastic philosopher. 

Venice of the "West. A name some- 
times given, rather inappropriately, 
to Glasgow, the chief city of Scot- 
land. 

A bird proper, on the shield anrentff the 
city of Qlssgow, has been Identlfietl with the 
resuscitated pet of the patron saint. The 
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. {Or. f ft""- Myili.) Thi 
iprung from ihe fosin of tlii 



I hence wiu re);iirdfd bv 
.BMhe progenitor ufthar 



Ihe Roma 
Ve'nua-bStK. See Eckhardt, The 



VSr'sAf (4). A WBlchmsn and niKht- 
constalile, in Sliskeapvare'i " hiuch 
Ado abaiit Molhint;," noted for bia 
blundering aimpJieiry. 

Vermilion San. A name formerly 
given 10 Ihe Gulf of Cslifomia, on 
■ccount of the red color of the infu- 



■n'J). The he- 



VBr'non, Die for D 

roinB of Sir Wallet . 
" Kob Rov ; " a youoK girl of gnat 
beautjr, ulenlH, and excellence of 
disposttjan, lo which are miperaiUled 
pride of high birth, and "'" — "----= 






is 



Mhei 



■Tiided from 1 
and schemes of other yomig ladle 
by being predettiucd lo a halefu 
husband or a cloisler, and by rewiv 
Ing a masculine education, under Ihi 
■uperinlendence of two men of lalen 

T?r-toni'nu«. (LtL, from rirltre. Ii 
turn.lochange, 10 transTorm-l {/i"ni 
Mylk.) The pd of Ihe Beacons, am 
of their manifold produclions in Ihi 
vegeUtie world. Ho fell in lov. 
with Pomona, and, after vainly en 
deavoring to ce' accem lo her unde 
a thoiiimnd diflereiit fnnni, »t la> 
succeeded by awuming the appear 



. y™0 



hosed bimstif 



her lu many him. 

Very Chriatiaii Doator. See Most 
Christian Doctok. 

Very Hethodloal Doctor. Sm 
Must MtSTiioitiCAL Doittoh- 

Very Besolute Dootor. See Mom 
Keboi^tte Ductus. 

Veat*. (Gr. 'EiTT,..] (Gr. 4 &m. 
ils<li.) A daughter of Rhea and 
Salum, and sisier of Cere* and Judo. 
She was the goddess of fire, and )tu 
sImi presided over flocks and henli. 
Her mysteries were celebrated by 
maidens, called vestal virgins, who 
kepi a Are constantly burning on bcr 
hearth or allar. and who wen n- 
quired to lead lives of perfecl purity. 

Vita, M. M Hme. (mos'elo' t ml'- 
dlin' vS'io'). Injurious names often 
civen by Ihe anarchiMn of Ihe French 



1, Mari 



» XVI. 
Antoinette. The a- 
preSHon orii^inated in the indignalimi 
of Ihe people at the crto allowed the 
king on Ifae resolves of the Nalionil 



a perfijraied al popular fealivals 
icutions, and outbreaks of populsr 
content dming Ihe Reign of Terror. 

hit liIhferHtnilutfebnHU-til alio. Aod 

r T> will bn( Ih. prt->i,TMid.riCi|]fl 

DUB lunHiwk u Ftdcomiu. carirk 

Vetua. A nam df phimt of Edward 

Sterling (1773-1847), ui English 

tO" ■■ H. fSUrilng] now forthRnxn 



ry Lett«ni 1 lufipiiAr, w 






It ttt\ni. of 1H12, ud I 



r- Rk Uw " K»> w 



mpuTlnc KiffliiniliM 
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Shakespeare to his character and of- 
fice. 

Vidar (ve'daf). (Scnnd. Myth.) The 
god of wiHdom and of Rileiice. His 
luok is 80 penetrating that he reads 
tlie most secret thoughts of men. 
He wears very tliick shoes, and 
hence is sometimes called *' the god 
with the thick shoes." 

Vil. {Scarui. Myth.) The brother of 
Odin and Ve, who, with him, were 
the progenitors of the Asir race. 

Vin-oen'ti-o (vin-sen'shl-o). 1. The 
Duke of Vienna in Shakespeare's 
"Measure for Measure." He com- 
mits his scepter to Angelo (with 
whom Escalus is associated in a sub- 
ordinate capacity), under the pre- 
text of being called to take an ur- 
gent and distant jowney; and, by 
exchanging the royal purple for a 
monk*s hood, observes xncttgnito the 
condition of his people, and especial- 
ly the manner and effect of his vice- 
gerent's administration. 

2. An old gentleman of Pisa, 
in Shakespeare*s "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Vinesar Bible. A name given to 
an edition of the Bible published in 
1717 at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
By a ludicrous misprint, the title of 
the twentieth chapter of Luke w^as 
made to read, " Parable of the Vint- 
gnr'* instead of, "Parable of the 
Vineyard; " hence the name. 

Vinlftnd. A name given, according 
to Snorro Sturleson, b}' Scandina- 
vian vovagerx, to a portion of the 
coaht of North America discovered 
by them toward the close of the 
tenth century, well wooded, and pro- 
ducing agreeable fruits, particularly 
grapes. It is thought to have been 
some part of the coast of Massachu- 
setts or Rhode Island. 

Vi'o-l$. A lady in love with Duke 
Orsino, in Stuikespeare^s "Twelfth 
Night." 

asr " As fnr her nituation in the dmma 
(of which she is properly the heroiue). It 
is, shortly, this: She is shipwreoked on 
the roant of Illyria; she is alone, and 
without protection, in a strange country. 
She wishes to enter into the serrice of the 



ConnteM Olivia; but she is anored that 
this is impofifible, ' for the lady, having 
recently lost an only and beloved brother, 
has abjured the sight of men, has shut 
herself up in her palace, and will admit 
DO kind of suit.' Id thin perplexity, Viola 
reuienibers to have heard her fitther speak 
with praise and adniiFation of Orsiuo, the 
duke of the country ; and. having aKcer- 
tallied ttuit he is not married, and that, 
therefore, his court is not a proper axy* 
lum for her in her lenilniDe character, 
she attires herself in the disguise of a 
page, as the best protection against un- 
civil comments, till she can gain rame 
tidings of her brother. ... To pursue 
the thread of Viola^s deotiny : she is en- 
gnged in the service of the duke, whom 
she finds ^ Ikncy-sick ' for the lore of 
Olivia. We are left to Infer (for so it is 
hinted in the first scene) that this duke 
. . . had already made some impression 
on Viola's imagination ; and when she 
comes to play the confidante, and to be 
loaded with fiiTors and kindn^s io her 
assumed character, that she should be 
touched by a passion made up of pity, 
admiration, gmtitude, and tenderuMs, 
does not, I think, in any way detract 
fh)m the genuine sweetnow and delicacy 
of her otiaracter ; fat '' she never told her 
love.^ . . . Viola, then, is the chooen Ik- 
vorite of the enamored duke, and be- 
comes his mMsenger to Olivia, and the 
interpreter of his suflferings to that inac- 
cessible beauty. In her character of a 
youthful page, she attracts the fiitvor of 
Olivia, and excites the jealousy of her 
lord. The situation is crlticaJ and deli- 
cate ; but how exquisitely is the charac- 
ter of Viola fitted to her part, carrying 
her through the ordeal with all the* in- 
ward and spiritual grace of modesty." 

Mrs. Jameson. 

VT'o-len'14. A character in Shake- 



speare s 
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All '8 Well that Ends 



Violet, Corporal, or Daddy, [Fr. 
Cnporal la VioUUe^ or Papa la V*©- 
Utte.] A name given to the em- 
peror Napoleon Bonaparte, by his 
partisans in France, after his banish- 
ment to Elba, and designed to be ex- 
pressive of their hope that he would 
return in the spring (of 1815). The 
flower and the color were publicly 
worn by them as a party distmctinu' 

VirR;inle (vgf'zhe'ne', 64). The 
heroine of Bernard in de St. Pierre's 
romance entitled " Paul et Virginie," 
— *' a tropical Arcadian romance 
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which [for a time] reigned supreme 
over French, English, and Genuan 
imaginations of a certain caliber, and 
rendered the name VlryinU triam- 
phant in France.*' 

Virgin Modesty. A surname given 
bv Charles II. to the Earl of Koche!*ter 
(John Wilmot), because he blushed 
so easily. 

Virgin Queen. An appellation pop- 
ularly given to Queen Elizabeth 
(1533-1603). She may, in fact, be 
said to have assumed it; for, on the 
10th of February, 1559, less than 
three months after her accession to 
the throne, in a speech which she 
made to the privy council and a 
deputation from the house of com- 
mons, who had requested her, in the 
name of the nation, to be pleased to 
take to herself a husband, she said 
that for herself it would be enough 
** that a marble stone should declare 
that a queen, having reigned such a 
time, lived and died a virgin." His- 
torians, however, agree that her right 
to the title is at least questionable, 
even if it be not demonstrably ill- 
founded. See Maiden Queen. 

Virgins, The Eleven Thousand. 
See Eleven Thousand Virgins, 
The. 

Vish'nfl (6). [Sansk., fWim vi»h^ to 
pervade, to extend throu^ch nature.] 
{fflndu Myth.) One of the chief 
deities of the later religion, and the 
second person of the holy Trimurti^ 
or triad: regarde<l as the preserver, 
while Brahma is the creator, and 
Siva the destrover. He accomplishes 
the objects of fiis providence by suc- 
cessive avatars or incarnations, in 
which he appears and acts on earth. 
Nine of these have already taken 
place; in the tenth, which is yet to 
occur, he will appear on a white 
horse, with a flaming sword, for the 
everla-^ting punishment of the wicked. 
Huddha an«l .luggemaut are both 
regarded as avatars of Vishnu. 

Vitalis (ve-tft'lis). A name a.ssumed 
bv Erik SJoberg (1794-1828), a dis- 
tmguished Swedish l>Tic poet. By 



this psendonvm he intended to con* 
vey the notion of " Vita lU;' Life is a 
struggle. 

Viv'i-fn, Mistress of the enchanter 
Merhn. She forms the subject of 
one of the poems in Tennyson's 
" Idylls of the King." See Lady of 
THE Lake, 1, Mekmn, and Lance- 
lot Du Lac. [Written also Viv- 
ien, Vivian a, and Viviane.] 

Voland, Squire (fo'lint. 56, 67). 
[Ger. Junker Wdund.] Among the 
Germans, a &miliar name for the 
Devil. 

Vol-po'ne. [It, an old fox] The 
title of a play by Ben Jonson, and 
the name of its chief character. 

Volscius, Prince. See Pbincs 

VOLSCIUS. 

Voltaire, The Qerman. See Geii- 
MAN Voltaihe. 

Voltaire, The Folieh. See Polish 
Voltaire. 

VortI-m|nd. The name of a courtier, 
in Shakespeare*8 tragedy of " Ham- 
let." 

Vdlund (vo'loont). (Scurvi. yfylh.) 
A renowned smith, corresponding to 
the Vulcan or Daedalus of classical 
mythology. Like Vulcan, he was 
lame, was alwavs busy at the forge, 
and executed all kinds of smith-work, 
from the finest ornaments in gold 
to the heaviest armor. See Way- 
land Smith. 

Vor'tl-ft^r. Seneschal of Constans (a 
fabulous king of Britain), and usurper 
of the throne after Constans had been 
killed by his subjects. 

Vul'o&n. [Lat. Vnlcnnm.^ ( Gr. <f Rom, 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Juno, — 
according to some accounts, of Juno 
alone, — and the husband of Venus. 
He was the god of tire, and the 
patron of blacksmiths and all workers 
m metal- His workshop was sup- 
posed to be under Mount /Etna; and 
there, assisted by the Cyclops, he 
forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
and anns for the gods and for cele- 
brated heroes. See Mulciber. 
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Wikl'm^n, Widow. The name of a 
lady, in Sterne's novel of ** Tristram 
Shandv," who tries to secure Uncle 
Tob^' tor a husband. 

Warner (^i|^'nf f, 58, 68). The name 
of a character in Goethe's *' Faust." 
This name is not original with Goethe, 
but was borrowed o^ him from old 
legends, in which it occurs under 
the form of Cristoph Wagner, who 
is repre}*ented to have been the at- 
tendant, or /amulusj of Faust. 

49~ ^* Wagner Is a type of the philis- 
ter and pedant ; he sacriflces himiielf to 
bookK, as Faunt does to knowledge. He 
adores the letter. The dust of folios is 
bis element, parchment the nource of his 
initpintion. . . . Ileiooneof thoflewho,in 
the prenence of Niagani, would vex you 
with queMtiono about arrow-headed in- 
scriptions ; who, in the prei^ence of a vil- 
lage feiitival, would discuss the origin of 
the Pelasgi." Lewes. 

Wagon Boy. A popular sobriquet 
of Thomas Corwin (1794-1866), an 
American statesman. While yet a 
lad. General Harrison and his army 
were on the northern frontier, almost 
destitute of provisions, and a demand 
w^as made on the patriotism of the 
people to furnish the necessary sub- 
sistence. The elder Corwin loaded a 
wagon with supplies, which were de- 
livered by his son, who remained with 
the army during the rest of the cam- 
paign, and who is said to have proved 
himself ** a good whip and an excel- 
lent reins-man." 

Wakefield, Pindar of. See George 

A-G KEEN. 

Walking Stewart. The sobriquet 
of John Stewart, an English traveler, 
bom in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, died in 1822. This cele- 
brated peripatetic traveled on foot 
through Hindostan, Persia, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, the Arabian Desert, Eu- 
rope, and the United States. 

4^ " A mnet int(>re!«ting man. whom 
personally I knew ; eloquent in conTersa- 
tion ; coutemplatire, if that is po^ible, 



in excem ; crai^ beyond all reach of hells* 
bore (three Anticyne would not hav* 
cured him), yet sublime and divinelj 
benignant in his Tiflionarinem ; the man 
who, as a pedeKtriaii traTeler. had sren 
mora of the earth's surfiM:e, and comma* 
nicated more extensively with the rhil* 
dren of the earth, than any man before 
or sinre ; the writer, aliio, who publisheil 
more books (all intelligible by fits and 
startit) than any EngliKhroan, except, 
perhaps. Richard Baxter, who b snid (o 
hare published three hundred and sixty- 
fire, plus one, the extra one tteing, ppibo* 
bly, meant for leap-year.*' De Quince f. 

Walpurgis ((^al-poof'gis, 58, 68). The 
name of the female saint who con* 
verted the Saxons to Christianity. 
Ma v- day night is dedicated to her, 
and is popularly tliought to be the 
occasion of a great witch festival on 
the summit of the Brocken, in the 
Hartz mountains, — a superstition 
supposed to have originatcKd in the 
secret celebration of heathen rites, in 
remote places, by those who adhered 
to the ancient faith when their nation 
was forcibly converted to Christianity. 

WimOjl, The " son of Witless," and 
tlie clown or jester of Cedric of Roth- 
crwood, in Sir Walter Scott's " Ivan- 
hoe." 

Wandering Jew. See Jew, The 
Wandering. 

Wantley, Draicon of. See Dragon 
OF Wantley. 

Ward, Artemus. A pseudonym 
adopted by Mr. Charles r. Browne, 
an American humorist of the present 
day, author of a series of popular 
comic productions purporting to be 
written by an itinerant showman, 
and remarkable for their perverse 
orthography. 

War of 1812. (Amer. Hit/,) A name 
commonly given to the war between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which began on the 18th of June, 
1812, and ended. Feb. 17, 1815, on 
the ratification by congress of the 
treaty of peace concluded at Ghent 
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on the 24th of the preceding Decem- 
ber, 
'^ar of liiberation. {Ger. Hist.) 
The name coramonlv given to the 
war undertaken by the (iennans, in 
1813, to throw off the French yoke, 
in consequence of the destruction of 
Bonaparte's grand anny in the Rus- 
sian campaign of 1812. 
War of the Barons. ( Eng. Hist.) An 
insurrection against the authority of 
Henry HI., which broke out in 1262, 
and was excited by his faitlilessness 
and the oppressions of his favorites. 
The barons were headed by Simon de 
Montfort, whose death, in 1265, at the 
battle of Evesham, occasioned their 
submission. 
War of the Seven Captains. See 

Seven against Theuks. 
War of the Buooession. {Hist.) A 
celebrated struggle between Eng- 
land, France, Austria, and the Unit- 
ed Provinces, to determine whether 
Philip, Duke of Anjou (grandson of 
Louis XIV. of France), or the Arch- 
duke Charles (son of the Emperor 
Leopold I.), should succeed to the 
throne of Spain, left vacant by the 
death of Charles II. It commenced 
May 4, 1702, and ended with the 
peace of Utrecht, March 13, 1713, by 
which Philip was acknowledged and 
confirmed as king. The contest was 
signalized by the splendid achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Marlborough. 
War of the Three Henries. ( Fr. 
Hist.) A war between Henry III. 
king of France, Henry de Bourbon, 
king of Navarre, and Henrj', duke 
of Guise, growing out of a project 
of the last to exclude the kmg of 
Navarre from his right of succession 
to the French throne. 
Wars of the Hoses. ( Eng. Hist. ) A 
name given to the intestine wars 
which rajred in England from the 
reign of Henrv VI. to that of Henry 
VII. (1452-1486). It refers to the 
badges or emblems of the parties to 
the strife, — that of the house of York 
being a white rose, and that of the 
house of I^ncaster a red rose. 
Washington of Colombia. A name 
given to Simon Bolivar (1785-1831), 



who established the independence of 
the Spanish provinces of Venezuela 
and New Granada, which were there- 
upon united into a republic, called 
Colombia, of which be was chosen 
the first president 

Wis'tle, William (w6s'l). A pseu- 
donym of John Gibson Lockhart 
(1794-18.54), under which he contrib- 
uted to '* Blackwood's Magazine." 

Water -poet. A title assumed by 
John Taylor, an English poet (1580- 
1654), wno for a long time followed 
the occupation of a waterman on the 
Thames. 

witling Street. A name very gen- 
erallv given in England, during the 
Middle Ages, to the V^ia Lncttn, or 
"Milky Way." It occurs in Chau- 
cer's " House of Fame," Book II. : — 

" Se yondir, lo, the galaxie. 
The wiche men clcpe the milkv way. 
For It Ih wliite; bikI Home, parftav, 
Y-c*llin it han WatliHge-ttreUr 

In " The Compleynt of Scotland," 
the comet, it is s'aid, " aperis oft in 
the qiihvt circle, the quhilk the mari- 
nalis callis Vatlnmtrttt.'' The name 
occui-8 again, in the translation of the 
"Jineid" by Gawain Douglas: — 

'♦ Of every sterne the twinkling noti» he. 
That in the still hevin move couni we •«, 
Arthuria houce, and Uyades, betiiikning 

Watlingciitretf, the Horne, and the Charle- 

wane. 
The feirs Orion with hia golden glave." 

This, however, was only an applica- 
tion of the word, not its proper and 
original meaning. The real Watling 
Street was a road extending across 
South Britain in a general direction 
from east to west. Beginning at 
Richborough or Dover, it ran through 
Canterbur}- to London, and thence 
across the* island to Chester. It is 
vet, in some parts, an important 
liighwav, and tne portion which ran 
through London still preserves the 
old name. Under the Britons, Wat- 
ling Street existed as a simple forest- 
lane or track-way ; the Konians made 
a great military road of it; and the 
Anglo-Suxons'adopted it, as they did 
all the Kom:"n roads and bridges in 
every part of the island. 

4Qf- The orii:ln of the name is unrer- 
tain. By some the street is supposed to 
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inikH It beloTiK m ■ mythlnl ^Ing Bu. 

'Wa7'I$nd amlth, nr VljrUnd th» 
Smith. A mvthical and Invisible 
f»rrier — the t'l^/un'l or IT.rlnni of 
Northern fable — who*e name has 
been hmaded dnwn fo Ilie present 
time bv English trs.lilions. lie 
liaunted' the Vale of While-Hiirae. in 
Bei**hire. where three squart-h flat 
■tones giipporting a fourth art still 
painted out as hia stithy. His f.-e 
WM sixpencs, and. unlike other work- 
men, h« waa oRendi^d if more wa.i 
offered hhn. Sir Walter S<'oll, bv a 

into Ihe romance of " Kenilworth'' 
a4 a living person of the reiKO of 
Kliiabeth. See ViiuUNO and \Vib- 

Woepins Fhiloaophar. A »hrique( 

Even to Heraclilui. a native of 

year* b. c. He was of a Rloomy and 
melancholy disposition, and is nald 
to have heeii perpetually shedding 
tean on acvoant of the vioea orman- 
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Weiaaolohtwo |?)3'nikt-?a', 18.71). 
[Ger., 1-know-nol-wbepe. Compare 
Scot. Krnnaguk'iir.] A name given, 



wick Papera;" designed as an epit- 
ome of London tow lile in ila nuxt 
agreeable and entertaining fofm. He 
isan inimitable compouad of wit, sim- 
plicity, (|uaint humor, and Ildelily. 
«^ " The ^-bjatd imn Wcller «*TTfr 



St,: 






•clot and idux, of lli 
irhli principle. Hal 



Wallfr, Tony. The father of Sam 

Weller, in Dickens'e " Pickwick Ha- 

Srn;" a repreaen (alive of the old 
nad-brimmeit, preat-coated, many- 

li:-li siage-coachinen. 
Well-Aiuiided Dootor. [I.at. Doe- 

(nr Fuiutiliiiimiii.] An honorar* 
appellation conferred, on account ot 
his profound learning, upon .Etridius 
Romanustd. ISlfil, of the family of 
(.'olonna. Archbishop of Bouq^es, and 
general of the Auguslinians. 
Well-lanKuaged Daniel. See Da«> 
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Werther (wer't^r, 4; Ger.pron. ^5f'- 
tef, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe's 
Bentimental romance, " The Sorrows 
of Werther," in which he portrays 
the character of a young and highly 
endowed spirit who has become dis- 
gusted witii life. 

49- '^ *■ Werther,' inftising Itself into the 
core and whole spirit of literature, gHTe 
birth to a race of seDtimentaiista who have 
raged and wailed in every part of the 
world till better light dawued on them, or, 
at least, exhausted nature laid itself to 
sleep, and it was discorered that lament- 
ing was an unproductive labor." CarlyU. 

The practical, not the Mntiniental, is Fried- 
rich'i interekt, not to say that Wcrlher and the 
sentimental were not yet bom Into our afflict- 
ed earth. CarlyU. 

Western, Miss Sophia. The sweet- 
heart of Tom Jones, in Fielding's 
"History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
Ung." 

Western, Squire. A jollv country 

fentleman in Fielding's ** llistory of 
'om Jones, a Foundling." 

49* " Amongst these [the characters of 
the story]. Squire Western standi alone ; 
imitated from no prototype, and in him- 
self an Illimitable picture of ifrnorancp, 
prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, unit- 
ed with natural shrewdtiesii. constitution- 
al good-humor, and an instinctive aflec- 
tion for his daughter, — all which qual- 
ities, good and bad, are grounded upon 
that Imsis of thorough selfishness natuRcl 
to one bred up from infancy where no one 
dared to contradict his arguments, or to 
control his conduct." Sir W. Scott. 

There now are no Sqmre We«tem»^ ■• of old. 

And our Sophias ore not ho einphatic. 
But fair aa them or fairer to behold. Bvron. 

Rant* which In every thlnjc but d'ction re- 
■enibled those of Squin Wttitrm. Macauluy. 

Conceive a ruffjJ«d, thick - sided Squire 
Wejitem^ of supreme deiree, — for this ^miVc 
Wentera [Frederick WUHam I., of Pru«.la] Is 
a hot nohenzollcm.and wears o crown niv- 
al,— conceive such a burly neplwt ultra of a 
Bquire, with his broad-based rectitudes and 
surly irrefragabilitieo. Curly le. 

Western Beserve. A name popu- 
larly given to a tract of country 
reseWed by the State of Connecticut, 
at the time of the cession of the 
North-west Territory to the United 
States. Disputes arose, after the war 
of the Revolution, between several 
of the States, respecting the right of 
soil in this territory, which were onlv 
allayed by the cession of the whofe 



to the United States, Connecticut 
reserving a tract of 3,666,921 acres 
near Lake Erie. In 1800, jurisdiction 
over this tract was relinquished to 
the federal government, the State re- 
serving the right to the soil, and dis- 
posing of it in small lots to settlers 
(irom which sales she obtained her 
mai^niticent school-fund), while the 
Indian titles to the rest of the soil 
were bought up by the general gov- 
ernment. 

Westminster, Ijong Meg of. See 
Long Meg of Westminster. 

Westminster's Glory. See Eng- 
land's Pride and WESTMiNSTEtt's 
Glory. 

WetH'$r-ell, lOizabeth. A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Miss Susan War- 
ner, an American writer of the pres- 
ent day, author of " The Wide Wide 
World " and other works. 

WliAr'ton, Eliza (-tn). The heroine 
of a novel of the same name, founded 
on fact, by Mrs. Hannah Foster, an 
American authoress. 

Whir'ton, Grace (-tn). A pseudo- 
nvm adopted bv Mrs. Anthony Todd 
Thomson {net Katharine ByeVley), a 
popular and voluminous author of 
the present century (d. 1862). 

Whir'ton, Philip (-tn). A pseu- 
doinin adopted by John Cockhnm 
Thomson, a popular English author. 

Whirling Bocks. See Sympleo- 

ADES. 

Whls'ker-ftn'dos, Don Fe-r61o. 

The lover of Tilburina, in Sheridan's 
farce of " The Critic." 



I dare say I blushed: for I 



had chrb- 



ay I 
tcned him 2>on Fervlo Whukerando». 

Thackeraff. 

Whiskey Insurrection. {Amer, 
Hist.) A name given to an outbreak 
in Wc?«tcrn Pennsylvania, in 17U4, 
resulting frr)in an attempt to enforce 
an excise law passed in 1791, which 
imp<^)sed duties on domestic distilled 
liquors. The insurrection spread into 
the border counties of Virginia, and 
called forth two proclamations from 
President Washington, which had no 
effect. It was finally suppressed by 
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General Heniy Lee, governor of Vir- 
ginia, with au armed force. 

Whistleoraft, William and Bobert. 
A runn de plume of John Hookham 
Frere (1769-1846), an English author 
and statesman. 

White Devil of Wallaohia. A so- 
briquet given by the Turks, to whom 
he was a great terror, to George Cas- 
triota (1404-1467), a celebrated Al- 
banian chief, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, that is, Bey, or Prince, Alex- 
ander. 

White House. In the United States, 
a name popularly given to the ex- 
ecutive, or presidential, mansion, at 
Washington, which is a large build- 
ing of fi%estone, painted white. 

Wliite I«ady of Av'e-nel. A kind 
of tutelary spirit protecting the for- 
tunes of a noble family in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, " The Monastery." 

Noon gleami on the lake. 

Noon eriows on the fell; 
Wnke thee, oh, wake, 

llVhite Blaid cH Avend, 

Sir W. Scott. 

Wliite Bose. A common designation 
of the house of York, from its emblem, 
which was a white rose. See Wars 
OF THE Roses. 

White Bose of Ba'bj^. Cecily, wife 
of Richard, Duke of York, and mother 
of Edward IV. and Richard III. ; — so 
called in allusion to her private char- 
acter, as well as to the distinguishing 
color of the Yorkists in the Wars of 
the Roses. She was the youngest 
of twenty -one children. A novel of 
some popularity entitled " The White 
Rose ot Raby '* was published in 
1794. 

Whit'tinR-t^n, Dick. The hero of 
a famous old legend, in which he is 
represented as a poor orphan boy 
from the country, who went to Lon- 
don, where, after undergoing many 
hardships, he attracted the notice and 
compassion of a rich merchant, who 
gave him a situation in his family as 
an assistant to the cook. Here he* led 
a miserable life, abused by the cook, 
and sleeping in the garret, which 
•was overrun with rats and mice. At 
length, having obtained a penny, he 



purchased a cat His master, shortly 
after, being about to send a ship to 
sea, gave all the servants permis.«<ion 
to send a venture in her. Dick had 
nothini^ to risk but his cat. and f4?vX 
her. The ship was driven to the 
coast of Barbary, where the master 
and chief mate were invited to court. 
At an entertainment given to them 
by the king, rats and mice swarmed 
over the tables, and disputed with 
the guests possession of the banouet. 
The captain thereupcm sent for Dick's 
cat, which, being produced, made a 
terrible havoc among the vermin, 
and was gladly purchased by the 
king at a very nigh price. With the 
money thus acquired, Dick com- 
menced business, and succeeded so 
well that he finally married his former 
master's daughter, was knighted^nd 
became lord mayor of London. This 
tradition has probably no foundation 
in fact, thou|^h there was a real Sir 
Richard VVhittington, who was thrice 
mavor of London in the reisni of 
Hehrv V. 



According to Mr. H. T. Riley (" R«- 
rum Britannicarum Medii ^vi Srrip- 
torra, Munimenta QildhalUe Londinen- 
sis," vol. i., *• Liber Albus,'' Prvlkce, p. 
XTiii.), In the fourteenth century and 
the beginning of the fifteenth, trading, 
or buying and selling at a profit, ww 
known to the more educated clasMii in 
England under the French name achat ^ 
which they wrote, and probably pro- 
nounced, acat. To aeal of this nature, 
Whittington was indebted for hit wealth ; 
and as. in time, the French became dis- 

{>laced by the modem English, the mean* 
ng of the word probably was lost, and 
thereby opportunity was eiven to irane 
inventive genius, at a much later period, 
of building a new Rtory upon the double 
meaning of an obsolete word. By Sir 
William OuM>lev, the story is said to be 
founded on an 6riental narrative ; and it 
is related in a Persian MS., according to 
Halliwell, that, in the tenth century. oo« 
Keis, the sou of a poor widow of Sinif, 
embarked for India with his sole property, 
a cat ; there he fortunately arrived at » 
time when the p;tlace was «) infeftted bT 
mice or mts that they invaded the king » 
food, nnd persons we're emploved to driT< 
them from the royal banquet. Thi* cat 
was uflcful in the same manmr as Wbit- 
tlngton's, and its owner was nimlUriv re- 
warded. In a " I>escription of GuineAi" 
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1665. It Is recorded *'how Alphonno, a 
Portuguese, being wrecked on the coast 
of Oufnney, and being presented by the 
king thereof with his weight in gold for 
a cat to liill their njice and an oyntment 
to kill their flies, which he iinprored, 
within Ave years, to X6000 on the place, 
and retaming to Portugal, after fifteen 
years ferafflck, became the third man in 
the kingdom.'^ See further in Keight- 
lev's *' Tales and Popular Fictions/' pp. 
241-266. 

Wicked Bible. A name ^ven to an 
edition of the Bible published in 1632 
by Barker and l^ucas, because the 
word not wa» omitted in the Eleventh 
commandment. The printers were 
called before the High Commission, 
fined heavily, and the whole impres- 
sion destroyed. 

Wiok'tldld, A«ne8. The heroine of 
Dickens's " David Copperfield," one 
of the most charming female charac- 
ters in the whole range of fiction. 

Wieland (^ee'Iftnt, 56, 68). A famous 
Northern smith ; the same as ViilumL 
See VoLUXD and Waylasd Smith. 

49* In a contest with a smith named 
Amiliafi, u to who would manufacture 
the best sword, he clove Amilias down to 
the waist with a blade of such sharpness 
that it cut through steel helmet and ar- 
mor and body, and yet Amilias did not 
feel it ; but, on attempting to rise fh>m 
his seat, he distcovered its effects by fall- 
ing asunder. This sword was called Bal- 
mung. 

"Wife of Bftth (2). One of the pilgrims 
who are represented by Chaucer in 
his " Canterbury Tales'" as traveling 
from Southwark to Canterbury, and 
each relating a story on the road for 
the common amusement The " Wife 
of Bath's Tale " seems to have been 
taken from that of Klorent, or Floren- 
tius (?. t'.), in Gower's "Confessio 
Amantis;** or perhaps from an older 
narrative in the " Gesta Romanorum." 
or some such collection, from which 
the story of Florent was borrowed. 

Oh, she is well attended, madam, replied the 
danie, who, from her jolly and lau^fhter-lovlnjt 
demeanor, might have been the very omhl<>in 
of the Wife of Bath. Sir W. Scott. 

Wife of Keith, Wise. See Wise 
Wife of Keith. 

Wild, Jonathan. A notorious Eng- 
lish robber, who was executed m 



1725. He is chiefly known to readers 
of the present day as the hero of 
Fielding's novel, ''The History of 
Jonathan Wild." 



" In that strange apologue, tha 
author takes for a hero the greatest ras- 
cal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, 
that his wit and experience, l>oth large in 
this matter, could enable him to devtoe 
or depict; he accompanies this villain 
through all the actions of his life, with a 
grinning deference and a wonderful mock 
respect, and does not leave him till he is 
dangling at the gallows, when the satirist 
makes him a low bow, and wishes the 
scoundrel good-day." Thacktray. " It 
is not easy to see what Fielding propooed 
to himself by a picture of complete rice, 
unrelieved by any thing of human feel- 
ing, and never, by any accident even, de- 
viating into virtue ; and the ascribing a 
train of fictitious adventures to a real 
character has in it something clumsy and 
inartificial on the one hand, and, on the 
other, subjects the author to a suspicion 
that he only used the title of ^ Jonathan 
Wild ' in order to connect his book with 
the popular renown of that infamous 
depredator." Sir W. Scott. "It has 
been justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, 
that Fielding wrote ' The History of Jon- 
athan Wild^ for a noble purpose, and 
one of the highest importance to society. 
A satire like this strips off the spurious 
ornaments of hypocrisy, shows the beau- 
ty of the moral character, and will always 
be worthy the attention of the reader who 
desires to rise wij^er or better from the 
book be peruses." Roseoe. 

WUdair, Sir Harry- The hero of 
Farquhar's comedy of the same name, 
and also of his "Constant Couple." 
He is represented as an airj' gentle- 
man, affecting humorous gayety and 
great freedom in his behavior, but 
not altogether profligate or unfeeling. 

Wild Boar of Ardennes (af'den', 
or ar'den). [Fr. Le Snnf/Uer de» Ar^ 
fiennes.] A sobriquet given to Wil- 
liam, Count of La Marck (d 1485), on 
account of his ferocity and the de- 
light he took in haunting the forest 
of Ardennes. According to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who introduces him into 
"Quentin Durward," he was remark- 
able for an unusual thickness and 
projection of the mouth and upper 
jaw, and for huge protruding side- 
teeth, which gave him a hidi'ous and 
brutal expression of countenance. 
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Wild Boy, The. A savage creature 
found, in November, 1725, in the 
forest of HertRwold, Hanover, and 
suppo^d to be at that time about 
thirteen years old. He was accus- 
tomed to walli on all fours, and would 
climb trees like a squirrel. His food 
consisted of wild plantis, leaves, p'ass, 
moss, and the bark of trees. Many 
efforts were made to reform his sav- 
age habits, but with little success, nor 
could he be taught to utter one dis- 
tinct syllable. He commonly went 
by the* name of Peter. His death 
took place in February, 1785. 

Wildfire, Madsre. The sobriauet of 
a prominent character in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, " The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,*^ whose real name is given 
as Margaret Murdockson. She \» 
described as having been a beautiful, 
but verj' vain and giddy girl, crazed 
by seduction and the murder of her 
infant, and exhibiting in an exag- 
gerated degree thone weaknesses of 
character to which she owed her 
misery. 

Wild Huntsman. [Fr. Le Grand 
Vtneuv^ Ger. Dfr Wwle Jdf/er.] The 
subject of a popular and widely dif- 
fused tradition concerning a strange 
and spectral hunter who appears by 
night, surrounded by dogs, and some- 
times with a train ot attendants, driv- 
ing on the chase. The well-known 
cheer of the hunter, the crj' of his 
hounds, and the tramp of his horse's 
feet, are distinctly audible. The su- 
perstition probably has its origin in 
the many and various strange sounds 
which are heard in the depths of a 
forest during the silence of the night. 
In (rermany, this tradition has been 
made the subject of a ballad by 
Biirger, entitled " Oer Wilde Jiiger," 
which has been translated into Eng- 
lish bv Sir Walter Scott, under the 
name of " The Wild Huntsman." In 
this poem, the hunter is represented 
not as driving, but as himself driven 
by the Devil, from whom he seeks to 
escape. The French have a similar 
tradition concerning an aerial himter 
who infests the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Some account of him mav be 
iound in Sullv's " Memoirs," in wliich 



are. When I try to fix 
and cornea acroM me. 



Charles Lamb. 



Willet, John. A burly and oHstinate 
English country innkeeper of the last 
century, who figures in Dickens's 
novel of " Bamaby Rudge." 

William of C16<ide9lle. A famous 
North-country archer celebrated in an 
old " popular histoTT," and in a ^lem 
which has been reprinted by Ritson 
and by Percy. 

Williams, Caleb. The titl** of a novel 
by William Godwin (1756-1836), and 
the name of its hero. 

Will-wlth-the-Wisp. Another name 
for Jnck-wiiK-iht-Lfintem, q. r. 

Wil'mdt. 1. A character in Lillo's 
" Fat«a Curiosity." 
2. (i^abella.) A lady beloved 



he is styled //« Grand Veneur. Father 
Matthieu relates, that the shepherds 
of the neighborhood hold it to be tiie 
bunt of St. Hubert, which is alM 
heard in other places. The super- 
stition would seem to be quite general. | 
In a Scottish poem entitled " Alba- I 
nia," there is a poetical description ^ 
of this phantom cKase. In England, 
the tradition seems to have estab- 
lished itself under the figure of Httiu 
the Hunter y as in Shakespeare's 
" Merr>' Wives of Windsor." 

WilHcins, Peter. The hero of a 
work entitled '* The Vovage of Peter 
Wilkins," written by 'Robert Pul- 
tock, about the year 1750. He is a 

. mariner, who, like Robinson Crusoe, 
is thrown on a distant uninhabited | 
shorcj after undergoing various ca- 
lamities at sea, and who is furnished 
with stores, utensils, and provisions, 
from the wreck of the ship in which 
he sailed- His solitary alx>de is in a 
bt^autiful twilight country frequented 
by a race of flying peopfe, or beinps 
provided with'a sort of elastic natural 
investment which will open and shut 
at pleasure, thus furnishing the pos- 
sessor with wings or a dress, accord- 
ing to the requirement of the moment. 

4^ '* The heroes name was most likely 
suggested by that of a celebratvd adro* 
cat*! of the pfwibilltj of flying, — Wil- 
kins, Bishop of Cheftt«r." Lei^^h Hunt. 

I cannot imsfre to rajaelf whervabont yoa 
— " " It, Feter PTiVIiimV W- 
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bv George PrimrcMe, in Goldsmith's 
"'Vioar of W ok* field." 
Wil'niOt ProTiao. (Amtr. ffiff.l 
A nai'iie popularly given in America 
to an amend tiieiii lo a bill pJacing 
«3,0OO,DU0 at the dispniilion of l>rei>- 
irientlN " ' "■■ 



It ■» 






the Slh of August, 184fi, by (he iio 
Uavid Wilmot, a Ueniocralic repre- 



(hat. a 






" l*ro¥i. 
1 Hind 






■nv teiriiorv fii)m Iho republic of 
Mexico by' lbs United Stales, by 
Tirtue of any treaty which may biB 
negotiatpd between them, and to the 

herein apprapriated, neither r' " 

exist in any part of eaid te 
except for crime, whereof tin 
■hail firrt be duly convicted.' 
bill with thia amendment attached 
wai passed in the house bv a vo 
87 yeaa to B4 nays, but failed i 

of Ihe hour for the linal adjourn 

ef the M«ion before a vote could be 

reached. At the next wssion of con- 

E-iH (18411-471,1 bill approprialmg 
000,000 tor the rame purpose a.s be- 
fore haid a similar provision athxed to 
It by the senate, but was re^ectedj- 



wick Papen;" repreaenled •« ■ cock- 
ney preltiidcr to sporting sitill. 
Widltle. Rip Van (winek^l). The 
name of one of Ibe Dutch cnlonipta 
of New York, whose adventurea 
■re related in Washington In-ing's 
"Sketch-book." He is repre*«nlMl 
as having met a strange man with 
a keg of liquor la a ravine of the 
Kaaiskill Mountains, and as having 
obligingly assisted him to cany the 
load to a wild retreat among the 
rocks, where he found a company of 
odd- looking personals playing at 
oine|)ins, with the gravesl of (ices 

i"g by 



On tl 



practical questi 
Wilmot Provist 
duclion of slave 



f lir2 I. 
of the wa 



ould he allov 



lo eye i 



lided, he vi 



h he had 



arquireil from Mexiro, became ihe 
source of great agitation throughout 
Ihe couDliy- 
Wlmble, WilL Tbe name of a cel- 
ebrated characlerin the '■ Sneclalor," 
distinguished for his delightful slm- 
piidty and gnod-humorcd officiuus- 

tended for a Mr. Thoma> Morvcroft, 

who died at Dublin, July 2, 1741 

Wimbledon, Philoaopber of. See 



taste of the bei 

helped the strange man bring along. 
He repeated the draught so often that 
■t length hia senws were overpow- 
ered, and he fell into a deep sleep, 
which, strange to aav, lasted for 
twenty years, though tfiey Kerned to 
him but OS one night. Kleanwhile, 
remarkable evenu had taken place: 
his wife had died, his daughter waa 

or scatlered, or much Ihe worse for 
the wear and tear of time ; and, more 
than all, there had been a war of 

off Ihe yoke of the mother countrj-, 
and were now known as the United 
Slates of America. See Epiheni- 
DKs; Kt-Aus. Peteb; and Sleep- 
ing Beauty is tub Wood. 
Winter EiOK- A title derisivelv 
given toFrtdcrifk v., elector palatine 
(1696-1832), who was elected king 
of Bohemia by Ihe Proleslants, in 



wingk'l). 
's"Pick- I 



• "ihs • IV,»(.. Ka.tt ' ( IVlnUr- 

Mt' a .™"ir.klnK a:ii«tllier B>lubl« 
i> iho DMie be geu in OirDian 
»." Carlyti. 

Queen. A mockinK apnel- 
given lo FJiiabelh. daughter 
nea I. of England, and wife of 
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Frederick, elector palatine. See su- 
pra. 

"Wise Men of Oothazn. See Go- 
tham. 

Wise Men of (Greece, The Seven. 
See Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Wise Men of the East. See Magi, 
The Three; also, Cologne, The 
Three Kings of. 

Wise Wife of Keith. A popular 
(ie.«iignation given to one Agnes Simp- 
son, or Sampson, a Scottish woman 
executed about the latter part of the 
sixteenth century for witchcraft, and 
especially for taking part in an al- 
leged conspiracy against the life of 
the king, James VI. See Scott's 
" Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft," Letter IX. 

Wishfort, Lady. A character in Con- 
greve's comedy, '* The Way of the 
World; " distinguished for her mix- 
ture of wit and ridiculous vanity. 

Witchflnder Gheneral. A title as- 
sumed by one Matthew Hopkins, an 
impudent and cruel wretch, who, for 
three or four years previous to 1647, 
traveled through the counties of 
Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, and Hunting- 
don (in England), pretending to dis- 
cover witches, superintending their 
examination bv the most unheard- 
of tortures, and compelling them to 
admit and confess matters equally 
absurd and impossible, the issue of 
which was the forfeiture of tlieir lives. 



At first the current of pupuUr 
feeling was strongly with Hopkins ; but at 
length it set against him with such rio- 
lence, that he was seized and i^ubjected to 
his own favorite test of* swimming, and. 
happening to float, was convicted of 
witchcraft, and put to death. He has 
been pilloried by Buder in *'Hudibru" 
(Part II., canto 8). 

Witch of Atlas. The heroine of 
Shelley's poem of the same title. 

Witch of Balwery, The Great. 
See Great Witch of Balwery. 

Witch of Ed'm$n-t5n. The heroine 
of a tragi-comedv of the same name 
by William Kowley, assisted bv Ford 
and Dekker. It was published in 
1658. 



Witch of Sndor. A divining woman 
consulted by King Saul, when, bar- 
ing t)ecome' disheartened and di.*- 
couraged by the general defection of 
his subjects, and being consciou.4 of 
his own unworthy and ungrateful dis- 
obedience, he despaired of obtain- 
ing counsel and assistance from the 
oft'ended Deitv, who had previously 
communicated with him through he 
prophets. At the direction of Saul, 
she called up the spirit of Samuel, 
who foretold the defeat and death of 
the king. 

With'ring-tdn, Bofirer. A gallant 
stiuire celebrated in the ballad of 
"Chevy Chase." His legs ha\nng 
been smitten off, he continued to tight 
"upon his stumps." [Written also 
Widdrington.l 



Some stone aaints were brought on tbrtr 
muTow-bonea, like old Widdrington at Chevr 
Chaae. Sir W. SeaO. 

Witling of Terror. A nickname 
given to Bertrand Bar^re (or Bar- 
rere), in the time of the first Frenctt 
Revolution. See Amacreon of thk 

GUILU>TINE. 

But though Barire Bucoeeded In earninc 
the honorable nicknames of the tnUiufi of 
Terror and the Anacreon of the GuillotiBe, 
there wat one place where it wm long re- 
membered to his disadvantage that he nad, 
for a time, talked the language of humanity 
and moderation. Jlacamlatf. 

Wit'woiild, Sip Willftil (wit' wood). 
A character in Congreve's comedv, 
" The Way of the World." 

Parson Bamabaa, Parson TrulUber, Sir 
WtVM iraic*iuU, Sir Francis Wrunghesd. 
Squire Western, Squire Sullen, — such weie 
the people who composed the main strength 
for idxtj years alter the 



of the Tory party 
Revolution. 



Maeamiaif. 



Wizard of the North. A name oft- 
en given to Sir Walter Seott (1771- 
1832), in allusion to the extraordinagr 
charm and descriptive power of his 
writings, which excitea unbounded 
enthusiasm on their first appearance, 
and which still retain a large meas- 
ure of their original popularity. 

49- '' Sir Walter Scott earned the title 
of ' Wisard of the North ' by the magie 
power which reproduced old Scotland, 
refought its battles, remounted ita tteel- 
hamemed warriom, re-enacted Its Border 
feud«, rupeopled Its lIiKhUnds, rwtored 
the dark dayv of its Corenanters, TeviTed 
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• gone 8upentitionii, raimd Clarer- 
uid hia troopers from the dead." 
Christ. Examinrr. 

1. (3/yA.) The Gennan and 
-Saxon form of Odin. See 

acL A nickname sometimes 
to Ireland, in the time of Wil- 
li., in consequence of a preva- 
'lief that wolves* abounded there 
extraordinary extent. 

rine State. The State of 
^an ; — popularh' so called from 
)undtng with woherines. 

jrftil Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
ulU.] Kopcr Bacon, a cele- 
l philosopher and mathemati- 
>f the thirteenth centur>': — so 
i on account of his extensive 
ledge. [Called also Admit nhle 
'•.] See Admiilable Doctok. 

jrftil Parliament. (Eng. 
The name given to a parlia- 
which met on the 3d of Kebru- 
388, and which, by playing into 
inds of the Duke'ot Gloucester, 
ted an attempt made by the 

(Richard II.) to assume the 
of government in fact as well as 
ming. 

Babes, or Children, in the. 

HILDREN IN THE VVOOD. 

Babes of the. See Babes 
IE Wood. 

m Horse. ( Gr. 4" ^<>"»- Myth.) 
nstrous image of a horse, made 
ood and tilled with Greeks, 
1 the Trojans were induced to 
into their city by the artful rep- 
tations of Sinon, a pretended 
ter from the Grecian army, who 
:ed that it had been constructed 

atonement for the stealing of 
alladium bv Ulysses and Dio- 
and that, if the Trojans should 
ire to destroy it, Trov would fall, 
r, on the contrary, they were to 

it with their own hands into the 
thev would gain the supremacy 

the Greeks. Though warned, 
aocoon, Calchas. and Cassandra, 
he was an impostor, the Trojans 

the advice of Sinon, and drew 
lorse within the walls. In the 



night, Sinon stole forth and unlocked 
a concealed door in the horse, and the 
Greeks, rushing out, opened the city- 
gates to their friends waiting without, 
who poured in, and thus gained pos- 
session of Troy. 

Worldly-Wiseman, Mr. One of 
the characters in Bunyan's " Pil- 
grim's Progress," who converses 
with Christian by the way, and en- 
deavors to deter him from proceed- 
ing on his journey. See Christian. 

Worthies, The Nine. Famous per- 
sonages often alluded to, and classed 
together, rather in an arbitrary man- 
ner, like the Seven Wonders of the 
World, the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, &c. They have been counted 
up in the following manner : — 

1. Hector, son of 



Thucs Qxntilbs. 



Taan Jews. 



Thbu Christians. 



son 
Priam. 

2. Alexnnder th« 
Qreat. 

8. Julius Cnsar. 

4. Joshua, con- 
queror of Ca- 
naan. 

5- DaTid, king of 
Israel. 

6. Judas Blacca- 
baeus. 

7. Arthur, king of 
Britain. 

8. Charlemagne. 

9. Godfrey of 
Bouillon. 

In Shakespeare's "Love's Labor 'a 
Lost," a. v., sc. 2, Hercules and Pom- 
pey appear as two of the Nine Wor- 
thies. 

Ay, there were eome present that were the 
Nine Worthie* to him, r fkith. Ben Jotuon, 

Wray, Enoch (ra). The " Village 
Patriarch," in Crabbe's poem of that 
name. He is represented as having 
numbered a hundred years, and as 
being poor and blind; tut he has be- 
come the chronicle of his neighbor- 
hfMid, and is reverenced by all for his 
meek resignation, his wisdom, and bis 
elevated piety. 

Wronghead, Sir Francis. A char- 
acter in CoUev Gibber's comedy of 
" The Provoked Husband." 

Wfl-o't&n. (Afyth.) The same at 
Odin^ or Woden. See Odin. 
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Zan1|-dii (z&n'ft-doo). The name of 
a city mentioned in Coleridge's poem 
of " Kubla Khan." It is an altered 
fonn of Xaindu^ the residence of the 
Khan Kublai, as given in Purchas's 
" Pilgrimage," from which book the 
idea of the poem was derived. 

Xan-tip'pe. [Gr. Hav^inmi.] The 
wife of Socrates, the famous Grecian 
philosopher; so notorious a termagant 
that her name has passed into a prov- 



erb. [Written also, less usnaUj, b<ot 
more correctly, Xanthippe.] 

Xavier (zav1-«r; Fr, pron, zi'vel'). 
A wrni de piume. of Joseph Xavier 
Boniface (b. 1797), a popular French 
writer. See Saimtine. 

Xu'ry izu'Tf, 9). A Moresco boy, in 
De Foe's romance of ** Robinson Cru- 
soe ; " servant to Crusoe. 

Xvry and Friday . . . on nvrer be to him 
the realitin they once ware. 



Y. 



Yft'hoo. A name given by Swift, in 
his satirical romance entitled " Trav- 
els into several Remote Nations of 
the Worid, by Lemuel Gulliver," to 
one of a race of brutes having the 
form and all the vices of man. The 
Yahoos are represented as being sub- 
ject to the Houyhnhnms, or horses 
endowed with reason. See Hou- 
yhnhnms. 

Art thou the fint who did the coast explore? 
Did never Yahoo tread that ground licfore? 

Pope. 

The fllthiest and moet ■piteftil Yahoo of the 
Action waa a noble creature when compared 
with the Darrere of hiirtory. Macttulaw. 



^ama (yft'm&). 
{Hindu Myth.) 
deity, the lord 
mentor of the 
conceived of as 
from whom the 



[Sansk., a twin.] 
A fierce and terrible 
of hell and the tor- 
wicked ; originally 
one of the first pair 

human race is de- 



scended, and the beneficent sovereign 
of his descendants in the abodes of 
the blest. He is represented as of a 
green color, with inflamed eyes, sit- 
ting on a buffalo, clothed in red gar- 
ments, a crown on his head, and a 
club in his hand. 

T4r^-oo. See Inkle, Mr. Thomas. 

Yellow Dwarf. [Fr. Le Nnin Jaune.] 
A hideous pygmv who figures in a 
fairy tale originally written in French 



by the Conntess d' Annoy (1650- 
1705). He was so called on account 
of his complexion, and his living in 
an orange-tree. He abducts a beau- 
tiful pnncess, and stabs her lover, 
whom chance has thrown into his 
power, before her eyes, whereupon 
she expires from excess of grief 

TeUow Jack. Among sailors, a com- 
mon personification of the yellow fe- 
ver. Although used as a proper name, 
it is probable that the original mean- 
ing of the appellatifin was nothing 
more than yellow Jlag^ a flag being 
termed a, jack by seamen, and ytltum 
being the color of that customarily 
displa^'ed from lazarettos, or naval 
hospitals, and from vessels in quaran- 
tine. 

Yelldw-ley, Trip-tore-mua. An 

agricultural enthusiast, of mixed 
Scottish and Yorkshire blood, who 
figures in Sir Walter Scott^s novel, 
" The Pirate." 
Tellow Water. See Parizadk. 

Yen'dya, Syd'ney. A literary name 
adopted by Sydney Dobell (b'. 18-24), 
an English pK>et of the present day. 
Yendys is merely Sydney reversed. 

Yfcs'drl-Bil. (Scnnd, Myth.) Ana«h- 
tree, called '* the tree* of the uni- 
verse," under which the gods assem' 
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r day in cooncil. Its branches 
yver the whole world, and 
I above the heavens. It has 
•ts, one of which reaches to 
another to the frost-giants 
as formerlv Ginnun^a-gap, 
third stands over Nitiheim. 
HUGO and Norns. 

i' (4). Another spelling of 
See Igerna. 

m^f). (Scand. Myth.) The 
all beings, a giant and the 
or of the ^ant race. He was 
Odin,yili, and Ve, and from 
• the world was constructed, 
ype of chaos. [Written also 

1. The king of Denmark's 
lentloned in Shakespeare's 
t," a. v., sc. 1. Hamlet, pick- 
tiis skull in a church-jard, 
hizes itf moralizing upon 
d the base uses to which we 
tm. 

humorous and careless par- 
Sterne's famous novel of 
m Shandy;" represented as 
h origin, and a descendant 
"orick celebrated by Shake- 

forick, the Hvelj, witty, sensi- 
heedleMS parson, is the well- 
snoDificatioD of Sterne himself, 
oubtedly, — like every portrait 
f drawn by a master of the art, — 
dig resemblance to the original. 
rever, there are shades of sim- 
rown into the character of Yor- 
1 did not exist in that of Sterne. 
9t beiiere tliat the jests of the 
■e so Toid of malice prepen.^, or 
atire flowed entirely out of hon- 
ind and mere Jocundity of hu- 
Sir W. Scott. 

(liver. The name assumed 
editor of "Fraser's Maga- 
hen it was first started. 

lO. mimculoti* Entilhr, that name«t 
trke and Olir*r, and, with thy vi- 
d iirenlalitieH, with thy ail-too Iriiih 
madnM*. and odor of palled punch, 
ich atranec work, fkrewell; loniraa 
, tkn-uf€ll/ Ccurlyle. 

jnerioa. A popular coUec- 
le for American youth, or a 
cation of their supposed char- 
ts. 



I ..T^!i* ^ ***' * Young Amerfea^ 
ifl made up of about equal parts of irrev- 
erence, wnceit. and that popular moral 
quaUty fiuuiijarly known as ' brass.' " 

J. G. HoUand, 
Young Chevaaer. A title popular- 
ly given to Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of James H., and a claim- 
ant for the crown of England. He 
is otherwise known as the Younger 
Pretender. See Pretenders, The. 

Toung; En^^land. A collective des< 
ignation given some thirty years ago 
to a number of persons of rank and 
character in England, who attempted 
to give a new form and application 
to Tory principles. One of theif 
chief aims was the revival of the man« 
ners of mediaeval times, which they 
held to have been destroyed or great- 
ly changed and injured by the growth 
of a commercial spirit among the 
higher classes. Their cry was, — 

** Let wealth and commerce, lawa and laam- 
ing, die. 
But give ua back our old nobllitr.** 

Ld. Jonn Mtamera. 



*' Toung England was gentlemanly 
and cleanly, its leaders being of the patri- 
cian order ; and it looked to the Middle 
Ages for patterns of conduct. Its chiefii 
wore white waistcoats, gare red cloaks and 
broken meat to old women, and would 
have lopped off thre*? hundred years 
from Old England's life, by pushing her 
back to the early days of Henry VIII. 
. . . Some of the cleverest of the younger 
memlters of the aristocracy belonged to 
the new organization, and a great genius 
[B. Disraeli] wrote some delightful novels 
to show their purpo.<<e, and to illustrate 
their manner of how-not-to-do-it In grap- 
pling with the grand social questions of 
the age. . . . Young England went out 
as soberly and steadily as it had lived. 
The select few who had composed it died 
like gentlemen, and were as polite aa 
Lord Chesterfield in the act of death. 
Some of them turned ^Vliig!*, and have 
held ofBce under Lord Palmerston ; and 
others are Tories, and expect to hold ofllce 
under Lord Derby, when he shall form 
his third ministry.'^ C. C. HazeweU. 

Tounfi; Surope. An association or- 
ganized April 15, 1834, b}' delegates 
from the various national leagues, 
" Young Italy," " Young Switzer- 
land," Sic.j on the ba.«>is of the polit- 
ical, social, and religious views ad- 
vanced by Mazzini, and with the 
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avowed design of exciting the na- 
tions of Europe to rise against their 
despotic rulers. 

Young France, Spain, Bwitser- 
land, Poland, &c. Social and lit- 
erary parties which sprang into being, 
in nearh' all the countries of conti- 
nental £urope, in consequence of the 
political agitations resulting from 
the French Revolution of 1830, and 
whose aim was to reconstitute socie- 
ty, literature, the arts, in short, every 
thing, upon a new basis. See Young 
Italy, also, Young Europe. 

Young Ghermany. A name assumed 
by a revolutionary and literary 
school in Germany which claimed to 
represent the tendencies of modem 
thought, and to embody the political 
sympathies and aspirations conse- 
quent upon the late revolutionary 
struggles in Europe. Heinrich Heine 
(1800-1856) may be regarded as the 
best exponent of this school. The 
other principal representatives of 
Young Germany were Karl Gutz- 
kow, Heinrich Laube, Gustav Kiihne, 
and Theodor Mundt. The organiza- 
tion was broken up after the failure 
of the revolutionists of 1848-49. 

Young Ireland. A name adopted by 
a party of Irish malcontents, about 
the year 1840, who were in sympathy 
witH the progressive movements in- 
stigated bv O'Connell, — himself a 
member or the organization, — but 
who ridiculed his renunciation of 

J>hysical force in seeking political re- 
brms, and who were impatient to in- 
itiate insurrection and war. 
Young Italy. [It. La Oiovine Itnlin.^ 
The name assumed b^ an association 
of Italian refugees m France, who 
seceded from the "Charbonnerie D^- 



mocratiqne,*' — a secret political on- 
ion founded shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of Julyj and which endeavored 
to make Pans the center of all poUti- 
cal movements. The league was or- 
ganized mainly at the instigation of 
Mazzini, who was dissatistied with 
the centralizing tendency of the 
Charbonnerie. It was instituted at 
Marseilles, — at that time the head- 
()uarters of the Italian refugees, -- 
in 1830, and its main object was to 
republicanize the Italian peninsula 
The motto of Young Italy was '* Now 
and Ever,** and its emblem a branch 
of cypress. 

Young Bosoius, The (rosha-us). An 
appellation conferred on 'William Hen- 
ry West Betty, an English actor, who 
made his demU at the Belfast Thea- 
ter, August 1, 1803, when not twelve 
years old. In fifty -six nights he 
drew £34,000. After winning im- 
mense popularity, and accumulating 
an ample fortune, he retired from the 
stage m 1824. 

Ysaie le Triste (e'zft' I9 tr^st). A 
valiant knight of the Round Tahle, 
son of Tristan, or Tristram, of Lcon- 
noys, and Yseult, or Isolde, the wife 
of King Mark of Cornwall. His ad- 
ventures are the subject of an old 
French romance published at Paris 
in 1522. 

I did not think it necettanr to contemplali 
the exploits of chiralry with the erorlbr of 
Y9aie te TYiMe, or the productions in which 
thcjr are detailed with the aad and nomwftal 
■olrmnity of the Knight of the WoAil Coun- 
tenance, lymlop. 

Yseult (iz'oolt). Ysolt (iz'Wt), Ynolde 
(iz'^ld), or Ysoude (iz'ood). See 
Isolde. 

Yvetot, King ot Sec Kiwo of 

YVETOT. 
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Sadis (zAM^ff'). The title of a fa- 
mous novel of Voltaire, and the 
name of its hero, a wealthjr young 
Babylonian. The work is intended 
to snow that the events of life are 
placed beyond our control. 

ZadQci-el. 1. According to the Jew- 
ish lUibbins, the name of one of the 
angels of the seven planets ; the an- 
gel of the planet Jupiter. 

2. A pseudonym of Lieutenant 
Morrison, of the British navy, a 
writer of the present day. 

Zan^^^ar. The name of a fabled isl- 
and in India. The Persian znngi sig- 
nifies an Egyptian, Ethiopian, or sav- 
age. The root is probably tne same 
as that of the country Zanguebar, on 
the east coast of Afnca. 

Zt-no'nL The hero of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Ljrtton's novel of the same 
name; one of a secret brotherhood 
who possess a knowledge of the 
means of communicating with spirit- 
ual beings, of prolong ng life to an 
indefinite tenn, and ot copying many 
of the processes of nature, such as 
the production of gold and precious 
stones. 

Ze-lu'oo. The hero of a novel of the 
same name b^' Dr. John Moore ( 1730- 
1802). the object of which is to prove, 
that, m spite of the gayest ana most 
prosperous appearances, inward mis- 
ery always accompanies vice. Ze- 
luco is the only son of a noble family 
in Sicily, accomplished and fascinat- 
ing, but spoiled by maternal indul- 
gence, and at length rioting in every 
prodigality and vice. 

Ze'ph^n. [Heb., the searcher of se- 
crets.] The name of a cherub in 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," a " strong 
and subtle spirit/' " severe in youth- 
ful beauty," whom Gabriel dis- 
patched, together with Ithuriel, to find 
satan, al^er his escape from *' the bars 
of hell." See Ithukiel. 

Zeph'y-rus. [Gr. Z^vpo?.] {Gr. ^ 



Rom. Myth.) A personification of 
the west wind, described as a son of 
^olus and Aurora, and the lover of 
Flora; the same as Favonivs. See 
Fa voNiL'8. [ V\ ritten also, in an An- 
glicized form, Zephyr.] 

Zerbino (dzt f-be'no, 64, 70). A fa- 
mous warrior in Ariosto's poem of 
"Orlando Furioso." He & repre- 
sented as the son of a king of Scot- 
land, and as the fast friend of Or- 
lando. 

Ze't^S. [Gr. ZiHt?v.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Mytft.) A son of Boreas and Orithy- 
ia; generally described as a winged 
being. With his brother Calais, he 
accompanied the Argonautic expe- 
dition, and drove the Harpies from 
Thrace. Hercules is said to have 
killed them with his arrows near the 
island of Tenos. 

Ze'thua. [Gr. z^«w.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
MyOi.) A son of Jupiter and Anti- 
ope, and twin brother of Aniphion. 

Zeus (6). [Gr. Zevv.] (Gt\ Afyth.) The 
Greek name of Jvfnter^ the king of 
gods and men. See J upitkr. 

Zeyn Alasnam, Prince. See Alas- 

NAM. 

Zim'rt. A nickname under which 
Dr^'den satirized the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in his " Absalom and Achit- 
ophel," in return for Buckingham's 
attack on him in " The Kehearsal." 
See Bayes. 

ZI-pan'£[, or Zl-pan'grl. See Ci- 

PANGO. 

Zobeide (zo-badO- A lady of Bag- 
dad whose history is related in the 
story of the ** Three Calendars " in 
the "Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." The caliph Haroun-Al- 
Raschid became enamored of her, 
and married her. 

Zo'i-lu8. [Gr. ZwiAof.l A gramma- 
rian of antiquity whose place of 
birth and the age in which he lived 
are not known with any degree of 
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"taintv. He is celebrated for the 
Lraordinaiy asperity with which he 
umented on the poems of Homer, 
t appears also to have assailed Pla- 
and Isocrates. His Dame has be- 
ne proverbial for a captious and 
ilignant critic, and has given rise 
the words Zmtan and ZmlUm. 

'lii-eL [Heb., spy of God.] In 
Iton's " Paradise Lost," an angelic 
>ut, *^of cherubim the switlest 
ng" 



Zorphfie (2or4&0- A faiiy, in,,the ^ 
mance of " Amadis de Oaui. 

Zu-leil^. 1. A pattern lover wh^ 
courts^p and fortunes are a jup^ 
subject of descnpuon or auusv.^ 
with the Persian bards. ^, 

2. The name of the heroine «^„ 
ron's poem, " The Bnde of Abyoof 
See Selim. 

»- " Never was » ^^^^^ *^ 
morTdeUcately or jusUy de»inea^ ^^. 
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i'bdu-ben-JLdliexn. The subject of 
a well-known short poem by James 
Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859). 

iL-QhillftS of Stusland. This title 
has been given to Arthur Wellesley, 
the first Duke of Wellin^n (1769- 
1852), and also to John Talbot (1373- 
1453). 

Adeler, Max. The pseudonym of 
Charles H. CHark. 

^'(idp of Arabia. A title sometimes 
applied to Lokman, the £a9tern 
fabulist and philosopher. The iden- 
tity of Lokman and ^9op is sug- 
gested bv coincident traditions, and 
the similarity between the fables 
attributed to each induces the belief 
that they had a similar Jndo-Persian 
or Chinese origin. 

iffi'adp of BnflEland. A name given 
to John Gav (1688-1732), the Eng- 
lish poet, in allusion to his well- 
known •« Fables." 

JB'sdp of Ffanoe. A title applied to 
Jean de La Fontaine, the famous 
French fabulist (1621-1695). 

iB'adp of (Germany. A name given 
to Leasing (1729-1781) whose " Fa- 
bles" are rich in wit and original 
thought. 

JB'ti^. The name of one of the 
characters in Edmund Spenser** 
(1553 ?-1599 ) pastoral entitled •* Olin 
Clouts come home againe," thought 
bv many to be a poetical name for 
Slhakespeare. According to Todd, 
iGtion is Michael Drayton, the author 
of the " Polvolbion." 



And there, though last not laaat. la 

A gentler ahepheard may no where be 

found: 
Whoee Muse, full of high thoughts ln> 

vention, 
I>oth like himaelf e hnoicaUy aouiid. 

Spenter, 

A«ath'oold9'8 Pot. Agathocles 
learned iu early life the trade of a 
potter, l>ecoming afterwards Uie cele- 
brated t^'rant of Syracuse. *'He 
affected much humility in his great- 
ness, always having an earthen ves- 
sel at his table to remind him of his 
origin." 

A poor relation is the most hrelevant 
thing in nature, a piece of impertinent 
correnmndency, . . . adeath*B head at 

Sour banquet, Agathoclex^s pot^ a Mor- 
ecai in your gate, a LaaaruH at your 
door, a lion in your path, . . . the ounce 
of sour in a pound of sweet. C. Lamb. 

Al Araf (ftl ftr'af). The boundary 
place between heaven and hell in 
Mohammedan theology, somewhat 
similar to the purgatory of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. "Sitting 
astride of this wall are those whose 
good and evil deeds so exactly bal- 
ance each other that they deserve 
neither heaven nor hell." 

AJ-osB'as. An appellstion given to 
James Montgomery (1771-1854), the 
Scottish poet. 
With broken lyre and eheek serenely 

LolH^ Aleaus wanders down the vale. 

Byron, 

Alexander, Mrs. The pseudonym 
of Mrs. Annie F. Hector, the popu- 
lar Irish novelist (b. 1825). 
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Alexander's Riofl:. Alexander dy- 
ing left his ring to Perdiccai«, one of 
his geiittrals. Ou the strength of this 
bequebi, Perdicois claiiued to be his 
successor. 

Allen. Barbara. The subject of an 
old ballad of unknown authorship. 
It can be found in Percy's ** Kel- 
iq>ies of Ancient Englioh Poetry." 

Theae harmleaa people had MTeral ways 
of behig good cooipauy ; while oue played 
the other would smg some soothmg bal- 
lad, Johnny Armstrong's last good night, 
or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

UoldtmUh. 

Allen's Wife, Josiah. The nom de 
plume of Marietta Uolley, a writer of 
the present day. 

Al'xn$. A character in Spenser's 
a65:J?-16»9) " Faerie Queene," typi- 
fying the mind of man and in£iab- 
iting a castle emblematic of the hu- 
man body. 

But thousand enemies about us rare. 
And with long siege us in UHm Castle 

hould : 
Seven yeares this wise they us besieged 

have. 
And many good Knights slaine that have 

us sought to save. 

Spenser. 

The House of Temperaunoe, In which 

Doth sober Alma dwell, 
Be8i«>ged of many foes, whom straunger 
Knights to tiight compelL Spenser. 

Alma is also the subject of a poem of 
the same name bv Matthew Prior 
(1664-1721) Mid by Pone to be the 
only one of Prior's works of which 
he (Pope) should wish to be the au- 
thor. 

A. li. O. B. ("A Lady of Eng- 
land.'*) A pseudonvm of Miss Char- 
lotte Tucker (b. 1830), aathor of fic- 
tion for the young. 

Alonso the Brave. The subject of a 
ballad entitled ** Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imosrine '* hv Matthew 
O. Uwis {Monk Lewis) (1773-1818). 

A1th'e4. The subject of the familiar 
linps by Richard Lovelace (1618- 
1658) befrinnins:, 

**When lore with unconflnM wings,** 
and supposed to be the same Lucy 
Sacheverell whom he is considereti 
bv manv to have celebrated under 



the name of Lncasta. See Lucasta, 
in body of book. 

Amasis's or Folyorates's ring. See 

POLYCRATKS'S RiKG. 

Ami du Feuple. See Fbuutd or 

THE PSOPLK. 

Andy, Handy. See Handy Amdt. 

Anffoisse, I«ao do 1*. See Lake or 
Pain. 

Antlathenet, Mantle ol See Mas- 

TLK OP AnTISTHKMES. 

Apollo'niUB of Tyre. The hero oi 
the romance (*' ApoUonius T)'rius") 
of remote antiquity, and uulcuowa 
orif^in, very popular in the middls 
affes, and the foundation of the play 
ot *' Pericles/' attributed to Shake- 
speare. 

ApoflUe of Andalniia. A title given 
to Juan de Avila (150Q-1M9), from 
bis success as a home-miasiooary in 
the province of that name. 

ApoflUe of Ethiopia. A name com- 
monly given to St. Frumentius ( — • 
-360?). 

Apo*tle of Free Trade. A title 
often bestowed upon Richard Cobden 
(1804-1865), the prominent cham- 
pion of Free Trade and of the •* Anti- 
Corn-Law Leai^ue " in England. 

P^ '* The name which ought to be, 
and which will be, aMOciated with the 
succeM of thene measures [in favor of 
Free Trade] is the name of the man 
who, acting, I believe, from pure and 
disinterested motives, has advocated 
their cause with untiring energy, and bf 
appeals to reaM)n enforced by an rlo* 
quence the more to be dMrsd because It 
is unaffected and unadorned — the name, 
I ray, which ought to be, and will be, 
associated with the succcm of thrte 
measures, is that of Richard Cobden.'' 

Sir Robert PeeL 

Apostle of Hungary. A name ap- 
plied to St. AnaMtasius (954-lOU). 

Apoatle of New Zealand. A name 
sometimes given to Samuel Marsden 
(1764-1838). 

Apostle of the Alps. A name ap- 
plied to Felix Neff, the Swiss mis 
sionary (1798-1829). 

Apostle of the Indians. A title 
conferred upon Las Ca«sas, the lie- 
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■I'D ApuSTLX UV THK ISLllANa ill 

budy o( buck. 
AposUa at tha NstborUnds. An 

appell*tido given lo Si. Amand, Bp. 
ofMicBlnchl IfiSU-fi-U). 
ApoiUe of tho Sword. Thii littt ii 
lomelimes ipplied lo MalioiiiBl be- 
caiue of bia prscliial mppbcation of 

key of beiveii and of bell : a drop at 
blood Rlied In tbe cau« of God, or a 
uighl .penl in arme, i- of iLore .vail 
tbaii two moiitbn of futini; auu 
pnvcr; whoever fallH lu batile, hia 
ajnaare forgiven hiin." 

ApoiUa of Viraiiilib A name given 
to Samuel Harris. Baptiit mliiiiter 
(b. ITit) of [haC elale. 

AqnaToffantB. A celebrated poiion, 

tion of araenic, prepared by an llal- 

bar execution confewed that abe had 
murdered over aii hundred peraoua 

Anf, Al. See Ai. Araf. 
Arohlmadea, LaTM of. See Lbver 

Ant'oa. Tha name of niinmii's dog. 

See alao A nous in body of book. 
Arloa^ of tha North. An anpella- 

MonipvenloSir Walter Seott(17Tl- 

1S3Z). 

elvhocall^lertb 

£ii«b&r ««< 

Arm of Bt. Oawald. Oswald • 
kintt of Non 



tri hilled. Aidanuit, a biAhop» be- 
holdinc Ibid, took hold of Ihe liineV 
riuht band, Myini;, "Ifunriiiam in- 



alain bjr a neiBbbonng 
Ilie Binliop'a blesMiig n 

Ircaaured al Felerboruug 

eateam aa a aacred relic 

The bero of 

Deformed 
Slung by Ihe crnel re 
mother, who upbraids 
hunchbacked, and ' 
being's heavv load," 



condition of lome fuLun 
be performed. The nobl 
(he heroea of antiquity ) 



body, and to poaieas U 
and beauty of Achillet. 



of book. 

AitronomaT-Poat, A t 
limea given to Omar K 
Persia, who lived in H 
■nd twelfth cenluHea ai 
author of Ihe aingular 
titled "RuhAiyil." 

Atala (I'lf 



The I 

-elnr It 

an affeclinR example 

World. 
Atbanlan Btoart. A 
monlv Riven to Jame< 
1788) the Encli.b a 

of Athen-." 
Atkina, Totoidt (or 

Soldier). The term 
little pocket-book, or I 
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•'John 
was 



age, date of enlistment, length of 
service, wounds, medals, etc., of 
each individual. The war office sent 
with each little ledger a form for 
filling it in, and the '*M or N " se- 
lected, instead of the legal 
Doe" and ** Richard Roe," 
•' Tommy Atkins." The books were 
instantly so called, and it did not 
take many days to transfer the pseu- 
donym from the book to the soldier 
himself. Notes and Queries, 

Antoorat, The (of the Breakfast 
Table). A name sometimes ap- 
plied to Oliver Wendell Holmes 



(b. 1809), who in 1857-« contribo- 
ted to the "Atlantic Monthly" t 
series of papers entitled ** The 'Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table," show- 
ing a shrewd insight into hunun 
character and abounding in wit and 
humor. 

The Autocrat is aa genial and geBtl^ 
and, withal, as philoaophicaL an eaaajiit 
assay of modem timea. A a, Mdekmgie. 

Ayrsbire Bard, or Ploiifi^iman. 

This name was given to Bums, from 
the place and the occupation in which 
he gave indications of his remark- 
able genius. 



B. 



Balaam's Am (bft-lam, or ba'la-am). 
Balaam, a soothsayer or prophet, is 
said in the Hebrew Scriptures to 
have been sent by Balak, king of 
Moah, to warn the Israelites against 
entering his territories, as thev were 
approaching the banks of the Jordan. 
The prophet mounted upon his as.s, 
and set forth upon his journey. As 
he entered a narrow gorge, an angel 
holding in his hand a drawn sword 
stood ^fore the beast, who recoiled 
in fright. Balaam, to whom the 
angel was invisible, in vain at- 
tempted to ur^e the animal forward. 
At the same instant the ass opened 
his mouth and said, " What have I 
done unto thee that thou hast thus 
smitten me V " The allusions to Ba- 
laam's ass are almost always pleas- 
antries. 

The clown who mounted the horse beat 
him with a whip saying, " Here is another 
' of your antics. This confounded animal 
most needs see eyerything. One would 
•ay he is taking leBsons. A little more 
and he will, like Balaam*s a*»^ be speak- 
ing German." Alphonte Eaquiros. 

Baldaasare. See Calvo, Baldas- 

8 ARK. 

Banker Poet. A title sometimes 

fiven to Samuel Rogers (1763- 
855), the English poet, in a11u<)ion to 
the business to which he was bred. 

Bardo di Bardi. A character in 



George Eliot's (1820?-1880) novel 
of ** Romola." 

Bard of the Imagination. A name 
sometimes applied to Mark Akenside 
(1721-1770), author of a poem in 
blank verse, entitled "The Pleas- 
ures of the Imagination." 

Bamaolea, The. Several characters 
in Dickens's (1812-1870) novel of 
** Little Dorrit," connected with the 
famous Circumlocution Office. 

Barrier Act. A name given to an 
important act of the Church of Scot- 
land made by its General Assembly 
in 1697, and designed as a hindrance 
to hasty changes in the laws of the 
ChurcK. 

Barton, Bev. Amoa. The subject 
of " The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. 
Amos Barton," included in George 
Eliot's (18207-1880) ** Scenes of 
Clerical Life." 

Bat Parliament The parliament of 
1426 gained this title from the blnd- 

rns or ** bats " which were carried 
the opposing partisans of the 
Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal 
Beaufort. 

I^gf* *' Either In aff^tion or deriofoii, 
the Englinh have been fond of conferring 
significant names on men, things, and in- 
stitutions. We have had a dosen names 
for our Parliaments, including the Bat 
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Parlianuntt the Danoen, the Addled, the 
Barebones, and the Rump/' 

London Athenctum. 

Battle, Mrs. A character, famous 
for her knowledge of wbi^t, in 
Charles Lambda ''Essays of Eiia.*' 

*' A clear Are, a cleaa hearth, and the 
rigor of the game/- ThU waf« the cele- 
brated vfish of old Sarah Battle (now 
with Qod), who, next to her devotions, 
loved a good game of whint. CnnrUs 
Lamb, Mrs. BattUU Opinions on WKUt. 

Battle of the Three Bmperors. 

The battle of Austeriitz (1805) is so 
called because Napoleon I. com- 
manded the French, and the Emper- 
ors Francis II. and Alexander I. com- 
manded the Austrians and Russians. 

B&T^rd (/v. jptron, bFaf') of India. 
A name applied to Sir James Out- 
ram, the English general (1802- 
1863). 

Bede, Adam. The hero of the pop- 
ular novel of the same name by 
George Eliot, 1858. The strong and 
manly character of Adam Bede is 
said to be a family portrait. 

Bede, Seth. A character in George 
Eliot's novel of "Adam Bede," 
1858, said to be drawn for Mr. Sam- 
uel Evans, the uncle of the author- 
ess. 

Bedott^. "Widow. Frances M. 
Whitcner was the author of the well- 
known " Widow Bedott Papers," 
1867. 

Bullae (bSlige). A character in 
Moli^re's (1622-1673) comedy of 
'* Les Femmes Savantes." 

Ben-Hur. A young Jew, the hero of 
a widely circulated novel of the pres- 
ent dav bv Lew. Wallace, entitled 
*' Ben-fiuf : a Tale of the Christ." 

Billinfffl, Joah. The pseudonym of 
Henrv W. Shaw, an American 
writer (1818-1885), famous for his hu- 
morous productions. He first wrote 
under the name of 'Mosh Billings" 
in 1863, and since then has main- 
tained in his comic sketches a high 
reputation for insiirht into human 
nature and originalitv of expression 
and spelling, and for the shrewd 
sense and humor of his homelv max- 



ims. **Jo8h Billing Allminax" 
has enjoyed a very wide circulation. 

Bishops' Bible. An edition of the 
Bible, published under the supervis- 
ion ot Archbishop Parker in 1568. 

Black Dwarf. The name applied to 
the hero of Scott's (1771-1832) novel 
of this title. 

Blaok-ejed Susan. The subject of 
a ballad of the same name bv John 
Gay (1688-1732). Douglas Jerrold 
(1803-1857) wrote a very popular 
drama *' Black-eyed Susan." 

Black George. A character in Field- 
ing's (1707 - 1764) *• Tom Jones." 

Blacksmith of Antwerp. A name 
sometimes given, from his original 
occupation, to Quentin Matsvs, the 
Flemish painter (1460-1529). ' 

Blair, Adam. The hero of a Scottish 
tale of the same title by John G. 
Lockhart (1794-1854). 

Blind Bard. Homer is referred to by 
this expression. 

Or liat'nhig to the tide, with oloaed 
■ight. 
Be that blind bardy who on the Chian 
strand 
By those deep aoonds poaaeaaed with 
inward light. 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyaaee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful aea. 

Coleridge, 

Homer is also referred to as the 
" Blind old man of Scio's rocky 
isle" by Bvron in his "Bride of 
Abydos." Milton is also alluded to 
as the Blind poet. 

Blind old man of Sdo's rooky isle. 
See Blind Babd. 

Blood-Oounoil. This extraordinary 
tribunal, callpd the Council of 
Troubles, but known in history b^ 
the more expressive name which it 
soon acquired of the Council of 
Blood, was established in the Neth- 
erlands by the Duke of Alva in or- 
der to crush out the liberties of the 
people, and held its first session on 
the 20th of September, 1567. The 
nominal purpose of this arbitrarily 
created court was the punishment of 
treason, according to its own defi- 
nitions of that crime, by instant 
death. 
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" 8« well did this new and terri- 
ble engine perform ito work, that in leM 
than three months from the time of its 
erection, eighteen hundred humaa 
beings had suffered death by its sum* 
mary proceedings ; some of the highest, 
the noblest, and the most virtuous in 
the land among the number. . . . Thus 
the whole country became a charnel- 
house ; the death-bell tolled hourly in 
every village; not a family but was 
called to mourn for its dearest relatives, 
while the survivors stalked listlessly 
about, the ghosts of their former selves, 
among the wrecks of their former 
homes. The spirit of the nation, within 
a few mouths after the arrival of Alva, 
Memed hopelessly broken." Motley. 

Under this universal decree the indus- 
try of the Blood-Council might now 
■eem superfluous. Motley. 

Bloody Shirt. The phrase to ** wave 
the bloody shirt" has been often 
made use of since the Civil War in 
the United States in appealing to the 
feelings stirred up during that con- 
flict. 

Boffin, Nioodemns (Alito called the 
Golden Dustman and Noddv). A 
character in Dickens's (181^-1870) 
novel of "Our Mutual Friend,'* 
notable for oddity of manner, good- 
ness of heart, and strict integrity. 
Miss Jennie Collins established m 
Boston in 1870 a very useful charity 
called Boffin's Bower (the name be- 
ing taken from Dickens) for (he as- 
sistance of working-girls, and the suc- 
cess of this Bower has since led to the 
establishment of other institutions of 
the same name in other places. 

Book of Books. A name often given 

to the Bible. See also Book of 

Life, infm. 
Book of Life. A name sometimes 

applied to the Bible. See also Book 

OF Bo<jK8, supra. 

Borandan, or Borondon. See 

Island of St. Brandan, in body 

of l)o<>k. 

**Town and steeples vanished in the 
haze, like the domes and minarets of the 
enchanted isle of Borondon.** 

Atlantic Monthly. 

BowliniC) Tom. The hero of a famous 
sen-song by Charles Dibdin (1745- 
1814). 



' ** » Tom Bowling/ in Its popokr 
sense, does not refer to Smollett's sailor 
in * Roderick Random,- but to the Imto 
of one of the best of Dibdin'ssea l>ric«.'* 

Jihaunm. 

See BowLino, Tom, in body of boot 
Bojthom, Lawrenoe. A character 
in Dickens's (1812-1870) novel of 
"Bleak House" drawn as a repre- 
sentation of Walter Savage Lander. 

IST* '* We all concelred a preposws- 
siou in his favor ; for there was a sterling 
quality in his lauch, and in hisyigorous 
healthy voice, and in the roundness and 
fullness with which he uttered everj 
word he spoke, and in the very f urv o( 
his superlatives, which seemed to go off 
like blank cannons, and hurt nothing/^ 

DiekenM. 

Bramcadooohio (bra^-ga-do'shl-o). 
A boastful character introduced br 
Spenser (1563?-1699) in his "Fa- 
erie Queene," from which personifi- 
cation the popular use of the word is 
doubtless nerived. 

A Knight that way there cbaonoed to 

renaire; 
Tet Knight he was not, but a boaatf oil 

swaine 
That deedes of armea had ever in de- 

spsire. 
Proud BraggadoccMot that in vannting 

vaine 
Hia glory did repoae and credit did 

maintaine. «. Spenser. 

Brave Fleming, Tbe. A name given 
to Jean Andr^ van der Mersch, the 
Belgian patriot (1731-1792). 

Breitmann* Hana ^hlnss brelt-man). 
The name under which Charles God- 
frey Leland issued a series of humor- 
ous poems entitled ** Hans Breitmana 
Ballads," 1868-9. 

Brooke, Dorothea. The heroine of 
" Middlemarch," a novel bv George 
Eliot (1820 y-1880). 

Brooks of Sheffield. The name by 
which Mr. Murdstone called David 
CoppeHield [in Dickens's (1812-1870) 
novel of that name] when makinc^ 
arrangements for him, in order that 
he might not understand what was 
talked about. It is sometimes quoted 
in describing any mystification of 
one person by others or the like. 

Browdie, John. A kind-hearted 
Yorkshireman of great strength and 
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gentleness !n Dickens's (1812-1870) 
"'Nicholas Nickleby." 

Broim, Tom. The hero of a famous 
work of fiction by Thomas Hughes 
entitled ** Tom ' Brown's School 
Day.*," and of its sequel *' Tom Brown 
at Oxford,'* — stories which have 
enjoyed great popularity from their 
admirable delineation of school and 
college life in England. 

Bronunaicein Johnson. An uncom- 

Elimentary nickname bestowed upon 
k. Samuel Parr (1747-1825) in con- 
sea uence of his close imitation of Dr. 
Jonnson. 

Baoket, Mr. Inspector. A detec- 
tive in Dickens's (1812-1870) novel 
of <* Bleak House.'^ 

Bangaj. A character in Thackeray's 



(1811-1863) novel entitled " The His- 
tory of Pendeunis." 

Biirldan's Ass. This allusion to in- 
decision of character is derived from 
John Buridan the schoolman (abt. 
1315-1358) who was the originator of 
the sophism that, ** If a hungry ass 
were placed between two measures 
of oats so that each should make 
exactly the same impression on his 
senses, being incapable of making a 
choice, he mast inevitably die of 
starvation." 

Butoher of Oullo'den. A designa- 
tion applied to William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland, in allusion to 
his cruelty and the unnecessary 
slau)ihter committed bv him after 
bis victory at Culloden m 1746. 



C. 



Oadwallader, Mrs. A character in 
** Middlemarch," a novel by (George 
Eliot (1820 ?-1880). 

Calvo, Baldassa're. A character in 
George Eliot's (1820?-1880) novel of 
"Romola." 

Ct-miin^. The heroine of a novel of 
the same name by Madame d' ArbUy 
(1752-1840). 

Gamille (kftm^l). The heroine and 
title of the well-known English ver- 
sion of the novel entitled *'La Dame 
aux Camillas" and the comedy of 
the same name by Alexander Dumas, 
jfU (b. 1824). Tlie name of Camille 
in the original French works is Mar- 
guerite Gautier, and that of her lover, 
Armand Duval. 

Captain Oostiffan. A prominent 
character in Thackeray's (1811-1863) 
novel of " Pendennis.'' 

Captain Bhandon. A character in 
Thackeray's (1811-1863) novel of 
** Pendennis." 

Captain Wliiffle. A character In 
Smollett's (1721-1771) novel of " Rod- 
erick Random," said to be Lord 



Hany Ponlett, Duke of Bolton, who 
marned Wolfe's sweetheart. 
Carleton. A nam de plume of Charles 
Carleton 0)ffin, a well-known writer 
of the present day. 

Carroll, Lewis llie pseudonym of 
Charles L. Dodgson, author* of a 
widely circulated juvenile stor*' en- 
titled*'* Alice's Adventures in Won- 
derland," and of other works, among 
which are " Through the Looking- 
glass," ** Hunting of the Snark," 
etc. 

Carthaginian Idon. An appellation 
given to Hannibal, on account of his 
great bravery and military energy. 

Carton, Sydney. An idle, dissipated, 
incapable character in Dictcens's 
novel "A Tale of Two Cities," who 
becomes an ideal of sublime self- 
sacrifice and devotion by freely giv- 
ing his life at the guillotine to secure 
a happv life with another to the 
woman he loved. 

M^ " The conception of this story 
and of this character in sublime, and 
shows in its author an ideal of nviiaia- 
nimity and of charity unsurpaKcied in 
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the history of all litenttore. ... In all 
literature, in all hiiitory, there is not a 
grander, loTelier figure, than the self- 
wrecked, aelf-devoted Sydney Carcon/' 

R. G. White. 

CasAubon, Mr. A prominent char- 
acter, absorbed in his studies, in 
"Middlemarch," a novel by George 
Eliot (1820 V-1880). 

Cass, Qodfrej, A character in ** Silas 
Manier," a novel by George Eliot 
(1820V-1880). 

Caatlexnon, Hany. The pseudonym 
of Charles A. Fosdick, author of nu- 
merous worlcs of fiction. 

Oavendiflh. The pseudon3rm of Henry 
Jones, a well-known authority on 
whist and other games. 

Oaxto .8, The. The subjects of a 
novel of the same name by Bulwer 
(1805-1878). 

CeoU. The hero of Mrs. Gore's (1799- 
1861) novel entitled *'Ocil, or the 
Adventures of a Coxcomb.*' 

Cecilia. The heroine of Madame 
d'Arblay's novel of the same name 
which appeared in 1782, and was 
placed, accordinir to Macaulav, '*by 
general acclamation, among t^e cla»- 
sicai novels of England." 

Censor of the Asre. A nnme some- 
times given to Thomas Carlyle (1795- 
1881) from the well-known character 
of his works. 

Champlin, Virginia. A pseudonym 
of Grace V. Lord. 

Charles's "Wain. [From the Anglo- 
Saxon, meaning the Churl's, country- 
man's, or farmer's wain.] The group 
of stars known as the "Dipper" 
In the constellation of the ''Great 
Bear." 

No little Oradgnrlnd had ever learnt the 
silly iinRle. Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
how I wonder what you are ! No little 
Gradgrind had ever known wonder on 
the subject, each little Oradcrrind hav- 
ing at five years old disswoted the Oreat 
Bear like a Professor Owen and driven 
Chnrles^t Wain like a locomotive eneine- 
driver. Dickens. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers : 

we had a merry day ; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they 

made me Queen of Blay ; 



And we danced about the maypok mA 

in the hazel copse. 
Till Charle*^* Wain oame oat above thi 

tall white chixnney-topa. 

Termytok. 

Charlotte lUiaabeth. The nom d* 

plume of Mrs. Tonna (Charlotte L 

Brown), an Engliiih authoress (179^ 

1846). 

Chartist Clencyman. A name given 
to Charles Kin^lev (1819-1875), the 
author of " Alton Locke," iu cttasfr* 
quence of his interest in the welfare 
and education of the working classes 
and his efforts to ameliorate their 
condition. See Lockk, Al.to2I. 

Cheap John. A cant name for an 
itinerant auctioneer. 

It would be if they were vnlgarmo* 
pie ; but these are not grocers d<»' Cheap 
John*; these ara the Ugh noblesse of 
France. ChmUi Baadt. 

Cheeryble Brothers. A firm of twm 
brothers, in Dickens's 0812-1870) 
novel of *• Nicholas Nicaleby," of 
most warm-hearted natures and dis- 
tinguished for their many acts of 
charity and benevolence.' Dickeos 
is said to have drawn the characters 
of the Cheervble brothers from the 
firm of William Grant and Brothers 
of Manchef ter, Eng. 



" Those who take an Interest in 
this tale will be glad to learn that the 
Brothers Cheeryble live ; that their lib- 
eral charity, their singleness of heart, 
their noble nature, and (heir untKNinded 
benevolence are no creations of ttie 
author's brain. ... I believe the ap- 
plications for loans, gifts, and ofBces of 
profit which I have been requested to 
forward to the originals of the Brothen 
Cheeryble (with whom I never inter- 
changed any communication in my 
life), would have exhausted the com- 
bined patronage of all the l^ord Chan- 
cellors since the secession of the House 
of Brunswick, and would have broken 
the Rest of the Bank of England. " 

DuktmM, 

Chinese Gtordon. A name often 
popularly applied to Chnrles George 
Gordon, in allusion to his career in 
China. 

Cinoinnatus, Floush of. See 
Plough of Cincisnatus. 

Cirole of Popillus. Rome jealous of 
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chmentB which Antiochus 
king uf Syria, was iiiak- 
tie territorv of Egypt, sent 
Popilius Laeiuis to induce 
ndon his conquests. The 
I time to deliberate. Po- 
th ao imperious gesture, 
Hind Antiochus a circle 
sand, saying, "Before go- 
^m this circle, give me the 
lich I shall carry back to 
e/* The king, terrified, 
nd abandoned his coo- 



wu peremotory with regard 
[nuance of the armistice, aay- 
■tipulate for a month to treat 
cult questions was to draw 
I the OircU of PovUitu. 

Thiers. Traru. 



9 Sea. A designation, of 
erivation, often applied to 
f Venice. 

tto at Venice and the Ponte 
Florence are identified with 
ial enterprise of the one city 
oldsmiths' skill of the other : 
ae the Exchange of the ** City 
t^ and still revives the image 
: and the rendezvous of Anto- 
the other continues to repre- 
eval trade in the 9uaint Lttle 
welera and lapklanes. 

Ttickemum. 

I««ird ot A designation 
a certain Mark Caross, the 
the lands of Cock pen, near 
h, and who is said to have 
. Charles the Second during 
srings. 

, BgS o£ See £00 of 

78. 

r. The hero of the political 
he same name, by Benjamin 
1805-1887). 

tions. Master of. See 
OF Contradictions. 

3ugh. The nom de plnme 
rick J. FarcTis (1847-1885) 
known English writer, au- 
he novel *» Called Back," 
IS enjoyed a phenomenal 
v, and various other stories 

IS. 

a Tom. See Tom and 



Cornelia, Jewels of. See Jewels 

OF CORNKLIA. 

Correggio of Boulptors. A name 
sometimes given to Jean Goujon 
(1615?-1572), the celebrated French 
sculptor, from the softness and del- 
icate roundness of his execution. 
Also sometimes called the father of 
French sculpture. 

CkMette (k(^St). The name of a char- 
acter who figures in Victor Hugo's 
(1802-1885) romance of '*I«b Mis^ 
rabies." 

Costigan, Oaptain. See Captain 
C08TIGAM. 

Cottonopolis. A designation some- 
times given to Manchester, England. 

Council of Blood. See Blood- 
Council. 

Council of Troubles. See Blooi>- 
Council. 

Count of Monte Oristo. SeeMoNXS 
Ckisto. 

Craddook, Charles Bgbert. The 
nom de plume of Miss Mary N. 
Murfree, a popular novelist of the 
present day. 

Cranes of Ibjous. See Ibycus, 
Cranes of. 

Crawley, Bawdon. A character in 
Thackeray's (1811-1863) novel of 
" Vanity ^air." He marries Becky 
Sharpe. 

Cringle, Tom. The hero of a nautical 
tale by Michael Scott (1789-1835), 
entitled *' Tom Cringle*8 Log." 

Croppies. A name given to the in- 
surgents and disloyal in Ireland 
during the last century who wore 
their hair short after the fashion of 
the French revolutionists. 

Crow, Jim. The original Jim Crow 
is said to have been a negro (named 
Jim CuflT) of Pittsburgh, Pa. Ac- 
cording to E. S. Connor he was an 
old negro owned bv one Crow in 
l^ouisville, Kv., and (ferived his name 
from that of his* master. Thomas D. 
Rice, the noted delineator of negro 
character, was known as "Jim Crow 
Rice," from his personation of this 
character. 
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intern of. See Lah- 

1>GKME8. 

b o£ See Tub of Dio- 

n. A designation »ome- 
to Pindar (abt. 522-442 
ric poet of Greece, who 
les near the river Dirce. 

ifl . . . connected with that 

rsnrive morality, so akin 
■pirit, and by which the 
on^' is aiatinguished from 
Keightley. 

L. The chief character 
romance of the present 
!rt Louis Stevenson (b. 
d '^The Strange Story 
and Mr. Hvde." 

1. Son of Mr. Dombev 
(1812-1870) novel en- 
}ey and Son." 

Bt. A name bv which 
per (1731-1800) Is some- 
Arthur. A character 
ede,'* a novel by George 
1880). 

. The name applied to 



Amv Dorrit in Dickens's (181S-1870) 
nov'el of " Little Dorrit." 

Dot. A pet name given from her dimin* 
utive size to Mrs. Mary Peerybingle, 
the carrier's wife in "The Cricket 
on the Hearth," a short story by 
Dickens (L812-1870). The story has 
been dramatized by Boucicauit. 

Driver of Burope. [Fr. Le Cocker 
dt l^EuropeA The Duke de Choixeul- 
Amboise (1719-1785); — so called by 
the £nipress of Russia on account of 
his great influence in all diplomatic 
and political cabals. 

Drood, Edwin. The hero of an nn- 
fininhed novel entitled " The Mvstery 
of Edwin Drood," by Dickens (1812- 
1870). 

Duchess, The. The pseudonj^m of 
Margaret Argles, the author of nu- 
merous popular works of fiction. 

Dutoh Sappho. A name applied to 
Catherine Lescaille, the Dutch poet- 
ess (1649-1711). 

Dutoh Vauban. A name applied to 
Menno, Baron van Coehorn, the 
Dutch engineer and general (1641 ?- 
1704?). 



E. 



dshipman. See Mid- 

8Y. 

E^yrenees. The desig- 

to the Yal d'Azun, a 

ey in the southern part 

bus. It is related, that 
I^lumbus, after his re- 
first voyage of discov- 
', the house of a Spanish 
exponed to the dispar- 
lumniating remarks of 
at the table with him. 
rs thinking to lessen 
his diitcovery said that 
rst step had been taken, 
red waA easy enough. It 
esisarv to have thought 
n the' first place." The 
mained silent during the 



discussion, but reflecting a moment, 
he called for an egg and presenting 
it to the noble guests he said, "Who 
of you can make this egg stand upon 
its' end?" The egg passed from 
hand to hand and returned to Co- 
lumbus without the problem having 
been solved. Then, taking the egg, 
Columbus broke it gently on nis 
plate and it remained standing up- 
right. All exclaimed, ** That was not 
difficult." " No," replied Columbus 
with an ironical smile, ** but the dif- 
ficulty was to have thought of it." 

The Egg of Columbus has passed 
into a proverb to signifv anything 
which one cannot do, and yet* which 
one finds very easy after being 
shown. The authenticity of this 
story has been denied on account of 
a similar anecdote which is related 
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of Brunelleschi, the Florentine archi- 
tect, who lived nearly a century pre- 
vious. It is said that for the purpose 
of proving that his plan of build- 
ing the dome of the Cathedral at 
Florence was feasible, he fixed an 
egfi in an upright position by break- 
ing one of its ends, and thus* demon- 
strated that a vault could be raised 
without interior support. 

I was speaking of a very Important im- 

}>royemeut by which the preparation of 
eather will be in future much expedited. 
It is the Eag of Columbus^ and will rey- 
olutionize the whole business. 

LouU Jourdan. 

{^^ *' Many of the hlBtorical proverbs 
have a doubtful paternity. Columbus's 
egg is claimed for Brunelleschi.'' 

Sin€T90H. 

Xnainere, Bobert. The hero of a 
recent and very popular reli^ous 
novel of the same name by Itfrs. 
Humphry Ward. 



Bmly, liittle. Mr. Peggottv's nieee, 
a beautiful ^rl in Dickens's (1818- 
1870) novel of ** David Copperfield," 
who is persuaded to elope with 
Steerforth, by whom she is after- 
wards deserted. 

Bnsliflh Achilles. See Achillu 
OF Enolamd. 

EmcUsh Bosolas. A name given bf 
his contemporaries to Richard Bur- 
bage (d. 1629). See also £:«olish 
Koscius in body of book. 

English Seneoa. Lawrence Sterne 
(1713-1768) was so called by Bp. 
Warburton. See also Ilkgush 
Skmkoa in body of book. 

Eppie. A character in George Eliot'i 
(1820?-1880) novel of *' Silas Mar- 



ner. 



♦I 



Eva. The daughter of St. Clare in 
Mrs. Stowe's *^Uncle Tom's Cabin." 



F. 



Falsehood, Field of. See Field of 
Falsehood. 

FamCt Mr. A police-justice in Dick- 
ens's (1812-1870) novel "Oliver 
Twist,*' said to be meant for the 
likeness of a brutal and overbearing 
officer by the name of Laing. 

Fantine (f5°t!n). The name of an in- 
teresting character in Victor Hugo's 
(1802-1885) romance of "Les Mis4- 
rables." 

Father of Modem Faintinic. A 
title common Iv given to Cimabue, 
the Italian painter (1240-1300). 

Fedahna. Daughter of the gypsy 
chief Zarca, and heroine of George 
Eliot's (1820V-1880) poem of "The 
Spanish Gypsy." 

Festus. A character in the poem of 
the same name by P. J. Bailey (b. 
1816). 

Field of Falsehood. The designa- 
tion given to a spot in Germany, 
near Colmar, so called from being 
the place of the desertion from Louis 



le D^bonnaire to his sons of the nobles 
who pretended to he on the aide of 
the former. 

Field of Forty Footstepe. A place 
in the rear of Montague House, Lon- 
don, so called from the tradition that 
two brothers, in mortal combat on 
account of a lady in the time of the 
Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, hav- 
ing been killed, forty footprints re- 
mained impressed for years upon tbs 
soil. 



*' The combatants fought so fe- 
rociously as to destroy each o&er ; after 
which their footsteps, imprinted oo the 
ground in the vengefnl struggle, wen 
said to remain, with the indentations 
produced by their advancing and reced- 
ing ; nor would any gimss or vegetation 
ever grow over these /orty footsteps. 
Miss Porter and her sister upon this fic- 
tion founded their ingenious romance, 
* Coming Out, or the Field of Forty 
Footsteps,' but they entirely depart 
from the local tradition." Thnkt. 

Fightinfc Joe. A name applied to 
Joseph Hooker, the American general. 
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Fledflcsbj, Mr. (called Fascination 
Fled|;eby). A dandy, fooliHli except 
in money matters, in Dickens'M 
(1812-1870) novel of "Our Mutual 
Friend." 

Fleshly Bobool. A name sarcastic- 
ally given in reference to the char- 
acter of their productions to certain 
authors of the present dav, among 
whom may be mentioned Morris, 
Swinburne, and Rossetti. See Spa&- 
Mt)Dio School in body of book. 

Vlite, MiAS. A partially deranged 
suitor in the Courts of Chancery in 
Dickens's (1812-1870) novel of 
''Bleak House/' 

nutter* Sir Foplins. The subject 
of a comedy of the same name by 
Sir George £theredge (abt. 1636- 
1690). 

Fokor, Harrj. A character in Thack- 
eray's (1811-1863) novel of <' Pen- 
dennis." 

Vonnosik See Psalman azar, 

GlIOBOB. 

FortF Footatepfl. Field ot See 
Field of Forty FooTaTsrs. 

Foul* weather JwA. An appellation 

E'veo to Sir John Norris, the Eng- 
ih admiral (died 1749). See aUo 
FouL-WKATHER Jack In body of 
book. 



Franklin of Theology. An appella- 
tion given to Andrew Fuller, the 
eminent English Baptist minister 
(1754-1815). 

Free Trade, Ai>o8tle of. See Apo&> 

TLB of FBBB TuADK. 

Frmich Horace. Jean Salmon, sur- 
named Maigret or Macrinus (1490- 
1557), author of Latin odes. 

French Tibullua. A surname given 
tp Philippe Desportes (1545 or 6- 
1606). See also French Tibullus 
in body of book. 

French Titian. A name given to 
Jacques Blanchard, painter (1600- 
1638). 

Friend of Man. A designation given 
to William Wilberforce. See F'kiemd 
OF Man in body of book. 



"The title Friend of Man wm 
awiigDed at a public meeting by Sir 
James llaekintosh to William Wilber- 
force.'* London Speelator. 

Friend of tiie People. TFr. VAmi 
du Peuple.] A name applied to Jenn 
Paul Marat (1744-1793), the notorious 
Jacobin demagogue, from a journal 
with this title which he published 
during the French revolution. 

Frits, ITnaer. See Unser Frttb, 



G. 



Garth, Caleb. See Garth, Mart. 

Oarth,, Mary. A character (the 
daughter of Caleb Garth) in '* Mid- 
dlemarch,'* a novel by G^eorge Eliot 
(1820?-1880). 

Qautier» Marsuesite. See Camillb. 

Geaaler, Hat of. See Hat of Gbss- 

LBR. 

Olegns, lira. A character in George 
Eliot's (18207-1880) novel of "The 
Mill on the Floss.'* 



"One of the preeminent rrea- 

tlons of humor/' The Nation. 

Olorioua John. A complimentary 
designation bestowed upon the Eng- 
lish poet Dryden (1631-1701). 



Glorious Berolutfon. A name given 
to the change in the government 
which took place in England in 
1688-9 by the abdication of James 
ttie Second and the accession of 
William the Third. 

Golden Horn. A famons inlet of the 
Bosphorus at the city of Constantino- 
ple in Turkey, the city lying be- 
tween the Golden Horn on the north 
and the Sea of Marmora and the 
Bosphorus on the south and east. 
** The curve which it describes might 
be compared to the horn of a stag, 
or, as it should seem with more pro- 
priety, to that of an ox." 

" The harbor of Constantinople, 
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which may be considered as an arm of 
the Bosphorua, obtained, in a Tery re- 
mote period, the denomination of the 
Golden Horn.'''* (ttboon. 

Golden-mouthed Doctor. An ap- 
pellation given to Chrysostom [f r. Gr. 
Xpva-baTo/uiof, '* golden-mouthed "J, 
the Greek Father of the Church (abt. 
3&(M07). 

Good Farlimment. This parliament 

(1376) acquired this name from the 

reformatory and benelicent character 

of its work and the measures it 

passed. 

The tendency of things was shown by 
such facts as the remoustrauce of the 
Commons with the crown on the appoint- 
ment of ecclesiastics to all the great 
offices ; the allegations made by the iJood 
Parliament as to the amount of money 
drawn by Rome from the kingdom. 

Ih-aper. 

Oordian Knot. Grordius, a Phry- 
gian peasant, is said to have ascend- 
ed the throne in consequence of 
having been the first to enter the 
capital in compliance with an oracu- 
lar prediction. Midas his son conse- 
crated in the temple of Jupiter the 
cart upon which he had been mount- 
ed. The knot which was attached 
to the beam of the cart was so ingen- 
iously made that it was impossible 
to tind either of the two ends. The 
oracles promised the dominion of the 
world to him who should untie it. 
Great numbers attempted it in vain. 
At last Alexander having acquired 
possession of the citv resolved to 
fulfill the oracle, and at the same 
time impress the imagination of his 
soldiers. Drawing his sword, he cut 
the knot. Hence to **cut the Gor- 
dian knot*' is to overcome obstacles 
by taking summary action. 

The principal condition of the treaty 
of May 90, 1814. was the abdication of 
Napoleon and the fall of his dynasty. 
His resumption of power was the great- 
est infraction of this treaty. Nothing 
could be more contradictory than the 
adhesion of Napoleon, under the title of 
emperor, to this treaty of which the 
principal condition was his exclusion 
from the throne. All the artiflcee of 
reasoning could not untie this Gordian 
Knot which the sword only could cut. 

Villemoin. 
traoobi. Mother of the. See 
Mother of the Gracchi. 



Grace, Ffl«rlmace of: See Pn^ 

OKIMAGE OF GrACB. 

Grande Mademoieelle. A nsms 
commonly given to Anne Marie 
Louise d* Orleans, Duchesse de 
Montpensier (1627-1693). 

Q^ " One so famoua in historr that 
her proper name never appears init.'* 
** Our heroine lived iu the mo^t go8i8ii>iDg 
of all ages, herself its greatebt gosrip ; 
yet her own name, patronymic or b»p- 
tismalf never was talked about. It wu 
not that she sank that name beneath 
high-sounding titles ; she only elevated 
the most commonplace of all titles till 
she monopolised it, and it monopolised 
her. Anne Marie Louise d'Orleans, 
Souveraine de Dombes, Prlncease Dau- 
phine d'Auvergne, DuchesM de Mont- 
pensier, is forgotten, or rather was 
never remembered ; but tiie great name 
of Madbmoisklli, La Grande Mademoi- 
selUf gleams like a golden thread shot 
through and through that gon^eous tap- 
estry of crimson and purple which re- 
cords for us the age of Louis Quatorse/' 

T. W. Higgtnson. 

Grand Old Man. A name popularly 
applied to the fjiglish statesman 
Gladstone. 

Great Americaa Traveler. The 

self-bestowed title bv which the late 
Daniel Pratt, noted for his eccentric- 
ities of speech, and bis a.<piration8 
toward " the presidential chair," 
was popularly known. 

Great Cardinal. An appellation giv- 
en to Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza, 
the Spanish statesman and prelate 
(1428-1495). 

Green* Verdant. The hero of the 
**Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green," 
bv Edward Bradley, CvM&erf Btdt 
(6. 1827). 

Grun, Hana (hftnss griin). Hans 
Baldung, the German painter and 
engraver ( 1470-1545 V), is sometimes 
so called. 

Gulf of Curtiua. About the year b. 
c. 362 an earthquake opened* a gulf 
in the place of the Forum, at Rome. 
The oracles declared it would only 
close when the strength of the city 
had been thrown into it. Curtius 
a young Roman, judging that the 
strength of the city lay in its arms 
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•, devoted himself to the 
hrew himself on horse- 
lendidly armed into the 
le gulfj and the people 
with expiatory offerings 
QUed the gulf.* 

quote the Romans, I de- 
hat I wUl never be Curtius, 
rill not throw myself into 
Lamartine. 

Mrs. A *' lone, lorn 
" David Copperlield," a 
ckens (1812-1870). 

See Harleth Gwen- 

UC. Gyges was a young 

Lydia. One day having 

rth open, he descended 

ssure, and saw, among 
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bad doors ,n ^^^ ^j^^^ Having 

^'P^r^iin *^ ^« «*^ * co^-P^e of su- 
perhuman 8,ze which had on one 

^'"if t nn« K^^ ^* «°'^- This ring, 
Tfb^P ^^l t«d turned the bezel on 
the inside, had the power of making 
the wearer invisible. Gvges pof 
sensed himself of this precious talis- 
man and returned to the court of 
King Candaules where his ring be- 
came the source of a brilliant for- 
tune. 

. ^* ISSS**" T*«>k from me my hun- 

$r5^*««!25 L'^**'® <>" ™y finger, and I 

^'JSd tSSfirfiSS^mT "^ ^' ''^' 

Alex. £itnuu. Trtmt, 



H. 



in. The hero of a novel 
e name by Dinah Maria 
uerly Miss Muloch (b. 

r the Soottish Nation, 
titles given to Edward I. 
I, the ** first real English 
led also ** Longshanks " 
English Justinian.'' His 
ch, as well as the title, 
of the Scottish Nation,'* 
een on his tomb, was 
lerva." Edwardus lon- 
im MaUevt hie est. See 
usTiMiAM in body of book. 

ly. The hero of an Irish 
same name by Samuel 
•-1868). 

>ath ofl See Oath of 



r Gath. A character, 
h Milton, in his dramatic 
damson Agonistes." Ha- 
I at Samson in his chains, 
lid of his strength and 
lafe distance. 



Look now for no enchanting voice, nor 

The bait of honied words ; a rougher 
tongue 

Draws hitherward, I know him by his 
Btnde, 

The giant Harapha of Oath, his look 
Haughty as is his pUe high-buiit and 
P«>ud. MUton. 

Harland, Marion. The pseudonvm 
adopted by Mary V. Terhune, 'nee 
Hawes, a popular writer of fiction. 

Harleth, Gwendolen. The heroine 
of George Eliot's (1820?-1880) novel 
of ** Daniel Deronda." 

Harmon, John. A character in Dick- 
ens's (1812-1870) novel of "Our 
Mutual Friend,'* who also passes 
under the names of Julius Hand- 
ford and John Kokesmith. 

Hat of Gessler. Herman Gessler, a 
tvrannical magistrate of the Swiss 
Cantons in the reign of Albert I., 
ordered a hat to be set up in the 
public place of Altorf, and required 
all the Swiss to salute it in passing. 
A countryman, William Tell, re- 
fused to submit to this humiliation. 
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The governor arrested him, and con- 
demned him to pierce with an arrow 
an apple placed upon the head of 
his son. This he did, and Aome 
days after he pierced the tyrant 
himself, nnd the episode of the Hat 
of Gesnler terminated in the enfrau- 
chiaemeiit of four cantons. 

Truly, General CaTaisnao ia Terj gen- 
erous nut to make ua adore hia sword or 
hia caftan at the end of a rod, aa the fe- 
rocious Qeaaler caused his hat to be wor- 
shiped. Bmide de iHrardin. 

Hatto, Bishop. According to the 
legend, the cruel Archbishop Hatto 
otMayence, after burning a barnful 
of famished poor in order to be free 

. from their entreaties for food from 

^ bis well-stored granaries, was him- 
self devoured by an army of rats in 

, his tower at Bingen on the Rhine to 
which he had fled. There are vari- 
ous versions of the story. It is the 
subject of a familiar ballad by 
Southey. 

They almost devour me with Usees ; 

Their arms about me intwine. 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In hia Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 

LongfellovD. 

Hawthorn, J^rrj. See Tom ahd 
Jbkby. 

H. B. The signature adopted by Mr. 
Doyle, father of Richard Doyle, the 
artist, for a celebrated series of Eng- 
lish political caricatures. 

** niere, where the gaa-light st r eam s on 

Crockford*s door, 
Blulf Henry chuckled at the jests of 

More. 
There, where you gtue upon the last 

Swift paused, and muttered, * Shall I 
have that See?'" 

Bulwet'Li^on. 

Head of the World. An appella- 
tion of Rome in her days of domin- 
ion and power, when she was ''mis- 
tress of the world.'' The name is 
still used by Roman Catholics in a 



Upon the 16th Febniary* IMS, a as^ 
tence of the Holy Office condemned all 
the inhabitanta of the Netherlanda to 



death as beretica. From thia nniveml 
doom only a few persona, especially 
named, were exceptecL Motley, 

House of Sooratea. According to 
tradition Socrates built a bouse, and 
when told that it was too small he 
replied, "Mav it please the Gods, 
that it shall be full of true friends.'^ 

This delightful abode of Mile. Rachel 
was reconstructed by M. Duval, and re- 
sulted in a little marvel of lichness and 
sraoe. Without being absolniely the 
nou»e of Socraiet it waa of very small 
sise. Four windows In front and no 
more. F. Momtmd, 

His country hooae resembled some- 
what the house of Socmtes, but it was a 
house, and for a poet a luxury quite AiA- 
atio and worthy of Sardanapalua. 

T. GauHer, 

Hyde, BKr. See Db. Jbrtll. 



religious sense, io reference to tb« 
modem city of Rome. 

^T* ** Thus Rome waa not, proptri; 
speaking, either a republic or a monir' 
chy, but the head of a body which wai 
made up of all the peoples* of ib« 
world." Montea4ptieu. TWuu. 

Heathen Chinee. See Tkuthful 
James. I 

Heaven-bom Minister. A name ' 

applied to the great statesman Will- * 

iam Pitt (1708-1778) in allusion to I 

the early age of his entering upon ^ 
public service. 

H. H. The initials by which Hekn 
M. Jackson, formerly Mrs. Hunt 
(1831-1885), the well-known writer, 
is popularly known. 

History, Haster of. See Master 
OF History. 

Holt, Felix. The hero of George 
Riiot^s (1820?-1880) novel of the 
same name. 

Holy Office. Another name for the 
ecclesiastical tribunal commonly 
called the Inquisition. 
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n/j^-oos, Cranes of. Ibycas, a Ivric 
poet of Greece, was assassinated by 
robbers, and before dying he callecl 
upon a flock of cranes' which passed 
over his head to testify against his 
murderers. Some days after, the 
brigands assisting at Corinth in some 
public games, one of them cried out 
seeing a flock of cranes pass by, 
** See ! there are the Cranes of Iby- 
cus/' This exclamation gave rise 
to suspicions, and led to the discov- 
ery and conviction of the assassins. 
Schiller has made this incident the 
subject of a poem. 

The criminal is never sure of impunitT, 
I and can never enjoy in peace the f ruita 
of a bad action. £ven if ne can stifle the 
cry of remorse there will alwava remain 
the fear of unforeseen and fortuitous 
revelationa, the Cranes of Ibycus. 

Revue det Deux Jibndes. 



Imogine, The 

THE fiBAVB. 



Fair. See Alomzo 



rich Hemecken (1721-1725), note- 
worthy as a most remarkabJe case 
of mental precocity. 

Ingham, Ool. Frederio. A nam de 

plume adopted bv Edward Everett 
Hale, author of the "Ingham Pa- 
pers.'* 

Inspired Tinker. A name some- 
times given to John Bunyan (1628- 
1688) from the occupation to which 
he was bred. 

IskanMer's Mirror. By looking on 
Iskander's (i. «., Alexander's) mirror 
the future was revealed, unknown 
climes brought to view, and whatever 
its owner wished made visible. 

Isle of Venus. An island described 
as a paradise in the heroic poem of 
"The Lusiad" by Camoena (1524V- 
1679). 



J. 



Jaokwood, IVelichbor. A character 
in a well-known story of the same 
name by J. T. Trowbridge. The 
story has been dramatized. 

Jean Valjean. See Yaljbait, Jean. 

Jekyll, Doctor. See Doctor 
Jektll. 

Jerry. See Tom and Jerrt. 

Jewels of Cornelia. Cornelia, 
Mother of the Gracchi, was the 
daughter of Scipio Afncanus, and 
wife of Sempronius Gracchus, who 
distinguished himself in the wars of 
Spain. Left a widow with twelve 
children, she devoted herself entirely 
to their education, and refused, it fs 
said, the hand of Ptolemy, king of 
EgA'pt. A lady of Campania one 
day displaying her jewels and pre- 
cious ornaments before Cornelia, and 
asking to see hers, Cornelia brought 



forward her children saying, ** These 
are my jewels and ornaments." 

Better than Cornelia this angUBt mother 
[the Church of Borne] can aay, pohiting 
to her children, *' Behold my jewels and 
my treasures.'* lauit VeuiUot, 

See Mother op the Gracchi. 
Jim Crow. See Crow, Jim. 

JookAymo. Servant of Riccabocca 
in Bulwer's "My Novel." 

Julie. The heroine of the celebrated 
novel of the same name ("Julie, ou 
la Nouvelle H^lolse") bv Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), writ- 
ten while under the influence of a 
violent attachment for Madame 
d*Houdetot. 

But his was not the love of llvine: dame. 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our 

dreams. 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o'erflowinK teems 
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Along hi« burning page, distempered 

though it seema. 
Thia breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
lavested her with all that 's wild and 

sweet. Byron, 



Jupiter of tbe Press. A name some- 
times given lo the ** London Times." 
See aUo Thumdkksk 
book. 



in body of 



L. 



Iiftdy of Bngland. See A. L. O. E. 

Iisird of Cooki>en. See Cockpen, 
Laikd of. 



of Fain. [Fr. Lac de VAn- 
goisse.] A lake reputed to have, in 
ancient times, separated France from 
Bretagne. 

By the Lake of Pain she XMsaed ; 
There she saw a ghastly band ; 

White their garments, and the blast 
Drove their shadowy barks to land. 

Anon. TV. L. S. CotteUo. 

IiBxnxneter. Nanoy. A character in 

George Eliot's (1820V-1880) novel 

of '* Silas Mamer.*' 

Iiantem or Diofcenes, The. Dio- 
genes, Rumamed the Cynic, hav- 
ing vainly exerted his eloquence to 
arouse the Athenians from the idle- 
ness and corruption into which they 
bad fallen, adopted this method of 
rebuking them. One day he was 
met Mt noon in the streets of Athens, 
holding in his hand a lighted lan- 
tern, and being asked the reason of 
this strange proceeding, he replied, 
**I am looking for a man.'* 

An estate I an estate t who has really an 
estate at this moment in France ? You 
might put a gras-bumer into the Ijontem 
oflHodene*, and you could not find this 
white blackbird. Le Figaro. 

lAurie, Annie. The heroine of an 
old song of uncertain authorship. 

Iiee, Annabel. The subject of the 
poem of the 9ame name by Edgar A. 
Poe (1811-1849). 

^T" " The parent of Annabel Lee was 
Blether Qoose, who in this instance did 
not drop a golden egg.'* 

H. H. Stoddard. 

Iieiffh, Sir Amyas. The hero of 
"Westward Ho! or the Voyages 
and Adventures of Sir Amyas I^igh 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth," a 



novel bv the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
(1819-1876). 

Ijever of Arohixnedes. The most 
celebrated mathematician of antiq- 
uity, Archimedes, a native of Syra- 
cuse in Sicily, having studied pro- 
foundly the theory of the power of 
tbe lever, exclaimed, ** Only give me 
a point of support, and I will move 
the earth." 

Peter the Hermit, Calvin, and Robes- 
pierre, three hundred years apart, were, 
politically speaking, levera of Archim- 
edes, At each epoch it was a Uiought 
which found its point of support in the 
interests and desires of men. Baltic 

Liberator of Italy. A designation 
bestowed upon Garibaldi (1807- 
1882), the celebrated Italian patriot 
and general, in allusion to his career 
in that country. 

Little Dorrit See Dorrit, Little. 

LitUe Em'ly. See Em'ly, Little. 

Little Freaoher. A name given to 
Samuel Desmarets, a French Protes- 
tant divine (1599-1663). 

Little Venioe. A name given to 
Amiens (the lower town) oy Louis 
XL, because this place of narrow 
streets is so intersected throughout 
by the ramifications of the Somme 
and the many bridges over them. 

Livlnicstone, Ouy. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by G. A. 
Lawrence (1827-1876). 

Looke, Alton. The hero of a novel 
of the same name entitled '* An Au- 
tobiography,*' and treating social and 
political questions, bv Charles Rings- 
ley (1819-1875), published in 1850, 
and in which the author showed his 
interest in the trials and sufferings 
of the working classes in large towns. 
See Chartirt Clergyman. 
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Losio, Bob. A character in Pierce 
Egaa's ** Life in Louduii." 

Lonicshanks. See £noli8H Justin- 
lAM (in body of boolc) and Uammsb 
OF THB Scottish Nation. 

Lothalr. The hero of a novel of the 
same name by Benjamin Disraeli 
(1805-1881). 

Lothrop, Amy. A pseudonym used 
by Anna B. Warner (nister to 
Susan Warner) novelist and religious 
writer. 

Lubeok, InCuife of. See Infant of 

LUBKCK. 

Luoile. The heroine of a novel in 
verse of the same name by Robert, 



Lord Lytton Owen Meredith (b. 
1831). 

Xiorla. One of the noblest of the 
characters of Robert Browning 
(b. 1812), the hero of his poem of the 
same name. 

Iiydgate. A character in George 
Eliot's (18207-1880) novel of <'Mid- 
dlemarch." 

Xijon, Ssther. The daughter of the 
Dissenting clergyman Rufus Lyon 
iu "Felix Holt/'*a novel by George 
Eliot (1820V-1880). She finally be- 
comes the wife of Felix Holt, the 
hero of the stor^*. 

Lyon, BuAis. See Lyon, Estukb. 



M. 



Mftdemoieelle. See Grand Ma- 

DBMOISKLLK. 

Mad Socrates. An epithet bestowed 
by Plato upon Diogenes the Cynic 
(b. 414 B c.) on account of the 
roughness of his manners and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of human nature 
and zealous interest in virtue. 

Itoonian Swan. A name sometimes 
applied to Homer, on the supposition 
that he was bom in Mseonia, a dis- 
trict of eastern Lydia, in Asia Minor, 
and on account of the harmony of 
his verse. 

The bold Maonian made me dare to steep 

Jove's dreadful temples in the dew of 

sleep. Waller, 

Mahmut. See Turkish Spt. 

Malleus Arianorum. [Hammer of 
the Arians.l A name applied to St. 
Hilary, bishop of Poictiers (350-367 
A. d). 

Maltravers, Bmest. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by Bulwer 
(1805-1873). 

Mantle of Antisthenes. Antinthe- 
nes, a Grecian philosopher, founder 
of the school of Cynics, who lived at 
Athens about b. c. 424, was a disci- 
ple of Socrates, whose moral phiIoso> 
phy he developed to the extreme of 



despising wealth, greatness, and 
pleasure. This contempt of exter- 
nal things was not wholly free from 
a£Fectation, and gave rise to the apos- 
trophe of Socrates, " O Antistheues, 
I perceive thy pride through the 
holes in thy cluak." The most 
famous of the disciples of Antis- 
tlienes was Diogenes, to whom these 
words of Socrates are sometimes er- 
roneously applied. 

We recall those letters and prefaces in 
which an immeasurable pride struts un- 
der the mask of a feigned humility. A 
sad comedy which amuses no one. and 
which i« yet played to-day through all 
the rounds of literature and arts. O An- 
tistheues I it is always the pride which 
pierces through the holes of thy mantle. 

Edmomd Texier, 

Man without a Country. The sub- 
ject of a story of the same title by 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Mark Twain. The pseudonym of 
Samuel LAnghome Clemens (b. 1835) 
famous for his humorous works. 
The nom de plume of Mark Twain, 
derived from an expression used in 
sounding the lead on the Mississippi, 
is said by Mr. Clemens to have been 
at first used by a certain Captain Sel- 
lars, as a signature to paragraphs 
contributed by him to the ** New Gr- 
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leans Picayune.*' After his death it 
was adupied by Mr Clemens, ** with- 
out asking periuibsion of th« proprie- 
tor's remains." 

^SP* *'At the time that the telegraph 
brought the news of hiR death, I wiu on 
the Pacific coast. I ww a fresh, new 
journalist, aud needed a nom Ue guerre ; 
BO I confiscated the ancient mariner'a 
discarded one, and have done my best to 
make it remain what it was in his hands 
— a Hign and symbol and warrant that 
whatever is found in its company may 
be gambled on as being the petrified 
truth ; how 1 have succeeded it would 
not be modest in me to say." 

S. L. Clemens. 

Marner, Silas. The subject of the 
well-known novel of the same name 
by George Eliot (1820?-1880). 

Master of Contradlotion. [Lat* 
M agister Coriradictionum.'^ A sur- 
name given, from his skill m dialec- 
tics to the Dutch theologian and Re- 
former John Weasel (abt. 1420- 
1489). 

Master of History. [Magister in 
Bistoriis.] An appellation given to 
Petrus Comesior, who flourished in 
the latter part of the twelfth centur}', 
and wrote a history of the Bible un- 
der the title of Historia Scholcutica, 

This Peter is said to have been «ur- 
named Comesior or Manducatory ** Pierre 
le Mnnqew\*^ on accoimt of his appetite 
for books ; others say, his gluttony. 

Ezra Abbot. 

May, Sophie. The pseudonym of 
Rebecca Sophie Clarke, the well- 
known author. 

Ei^ This name has been adopted by 
■e?eral other writers. 

Melema, Tito. A handsome, wily 
Greek, a unique character and one 
of the author's mn<it original crea- 
tions, in George Eliot's novel of 
"Romoia." 



"* There is not a more masterly 
piece of painting in English romance 
than this figure of Tito.' 

R. H Mutton. 

Melnotte, Claude. The hero of Bul- 
wer's popular play of " The Lady 
of Lyons." 

Midshipman Sasy, Mr. The hero 
of a nautical tale of the same name 
by Frederick Marryat (1792-1848). 



Mildmay, Frank. The hero of a 
sea-storv of the »<ame name by Fred- 
erick Marryat (17U2-1848). 

Miller, Daisy. The heroine and title 
of a novel of the preftent day by 
Henry James, Jr. (b. 1843). 

Mirror of Iskander. 5ee Isilan- 
dbk's Mikkor. 

Mistress of the Adriatio. A name 
sometimes given, from its character 
and situation, to the city of Venice. 

The nations of the Baltic and of f ar* 
thest lud now exchauged their products 
on a more extenaiye scale ana with a 
wider sweep across the earth than when 
the Mistress of the Adriatic aloue held 
the keys of Asiatic commeroe. MoUey, 

Mithridates, Poisons of. See Poi- 

80MB0P MiTHKlDATKS. 

Mokanna, or Mooanna. The hero of 
Moore's (1779-1852) poem •'The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan/' a 
Moslem impostor who always wore 
a veil, and '* pretended to be the em- 
bodiment of the living spint of 
God." 

Mr. Norton's strictures on the character 
of Lord Byron . . . were reasonable sod 
true, and will commend themselves to 
every mind of pure taste and high prin- 
ciple that is not doszled and blinded by 
the inteUectual splendor which, like the 
silver veil of Mokannn^ may hide from 
Us votaries the deformity beneath. 

Christian Examiner, 

Monaldi. The hero of an Italian ro- 
mance of the same name by Wash- 
ington Allston (1779-1843). 

Monsieur Tonson. See Torsoh, 
Monsieur. 

Monte Cristo, Count of. The name 
under which the hero (Edmond 
Dant^s) passes in Alexandre Du- 
mas's (1841-184.5) romance of ''The 
Count of Monte Cristo." 

Mor'deoai. A patriotic Jewish char- 
acter in (5eorge Eliot's ( 1820 V-1880) 
novel of ** Daniel Deronda." Also 
the name of a character in Macklin's 
comedy "Love k-la-Mode." 

Morris, Dinah. The herttine of 
George FJiot's (1820V-1880) novel of 
»• Adam Itede," the original of which 
is said by some to have been drawn, at 
least in some slight particulars, from 
Elizabeth Evans, Greorge Eliot* s aunt. 
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Hother of the Gra$'shl. Cornelia, 
the noble Roman matron, the daugh- 
ter of P. Scipio Alricauus, and the 
wife of T. 8empruuiu8 Gracchus, is 
ofttfU so called in allusion to her two 
celebrated sous Tiberius and Caius. 
See Jkwkls of Cornelia. 

Muehlbaoh ( m ul bak ) Louiae. The 
name by which Clara M. Muiidt, 
the author of a number of histori- 
cal novels, is popularly known. 

MuRWUxnp. A term supposed to be 
of Indian origin, and familiar at the 
present time from its recent applica- 
tion in the United States to a body 
of so-called Independents in politics. 



'* In UaMaehosetts and New 

Hampshire the word Mugwump was for- 



merly used to denote the leader of a 
fracas or scrape. * He was the Mugwump 
of the whole. ^ It i» probably the Mar- 
sachu»ett« Indian word Mugquomp^ as 
in 2 Kings ix. 6. * Kuppaudaunche- 
mookaush, woi mugquomp. Kah lehn 
noowan, howan neoame wame? Kah 
noowan, Ueu woi mugquomp.'' * I haTe 
a message to thee, captain^' " etc. 

BaUartt. 

The Indum word as understood by the 

people was used to denote the leader of 

a predatory band. Ibid. 

Murdatone, Mr. Edward. David 
Copperfield's step-father in Dickens's 
(1 812-1 870) novel of the latter name. 
iST' '* Firmness, I mav obrerTe, was 
the grand quality on which both Mr. and 
Miss Murdstone took their stand ... it 
was another name for tyranny, and for 
a certain gloomy, arrogant, deTil*s hu- 
mor, that was in them both.*' JHcken*. 



N. 



ITMby, Bey. Petroleum V. The 
nom de plume of David Ross Locke 
(1833-1888), famous for his " Nasby " 
letters and other publications, writ- 
ten In an illiterate dialect, among 
which may be mentioned, "Swingiu' 
Round the Cirkle,'* **E^koe8 from 
Kentucky,*' "Hannah Jane." His 
success as a political satirist was very 
crreat, and there is no doubt that his 
letter:* during .the late war exerted 
an immense influence in moulding 
opinion at the North. According to 
Secretary Bout well the success of 
the Union side wan owing to "the 
armv, the navy, and the Nasby let- 
ters!" 

fST"* Unquestionably they [the Nasby 
letters] were among the influenceo and 
agencies by which di><IoyAUy in all its 
forms was exposed and public opinion 
asuured upon the right side. It is im- 
posffible to measure their importance. 
Against the devices of slavery and its 
supporters, each letter was like a speech. 



or one of those songs which stir the peo- 
ple." Charits Sumner. 

" Of publications during the war, none 
had such charm for Abraham Lincoln." 

Charles Sunmer, 

NeiRhbor Jaokwood. See Jack- 
wood, Nkiohbok. 

Nerval. Chief of the privr police in 
the infernal court of Beefzeoub, ac- 
cording to the demonographers of 
the middle ages. See Wieru*^ Pteu- 
domonarchia Dasmvnum. 

Neator of America. A name applied 
to Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) 
by the National Assembly of France. 

Ni'o-be of Natione. An allusion to 

Rome. 

The Niobe of Nation* ! there she stands. 
Childless and crownleas in her voiceless 
woe. Bj/ron. 

NofCflra, 19'ewman. Ralph Nicklebv's 
clerk in Dickens's (1812-1870) novel 
of ** Nicholas Nickleby." 
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Oath of Hannibal. Hannibal the 
Otrthaginian, the most implacable 
enemy of the Romans, when a child 
of nine years knelt in the temple bv 
the side'of hiH father Uamilcar, and 
vowed eternal hatred to Rome. 

M. de Montalembert, from the first 
day, entered the lists with a fixed idea. 
In fact he had tiken acrainst the Unirer- 
«ity the Oath of HannibaL Sain/^Beuve. 

Oldbuok. Obadiah. The title ( *" Ad- 
ventures of Mr. Obadiah Oldbuck**) 
under which was published an Eng- 
lish reproduction of comic sketches 
(originally entitled " M. Vieux- 
Bois ") by Rudolph Topffer. 

Old South. The signature to a series 
of political articles fn>m the pen of 
Benjamin Austin (1752-1820) printed 
in the ** Independent Chronicle" of 
Boston. He also wrote under the 
signature of Honestus. 

Old Teoumseh. An appellation be- 
stowed upon William Tecumseh 
Sherman, the American general. 

Old Zaoh. A nickname given to 
Zachary Taylor, the distinguished 
American general and the twelfth 
president of the United States. See 



Rough akd Readt in body of 
book. 

O'Malley, Charles. The hero of « 
novel of the same name bv Charles 
James Lever (1809>1872). 

O'More, Bory. Tlie hero of a novel 
of the same name by Samuel Lover 
(1797-1868). Lover also wrote a 
song or short ballad with the same 
title. 

One HoM Shay. Thc^ subject of a 
humorous Ppem of the same name 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

OrtU, Jaoopo. The Imaginary sub- 

i'ect of a political romance by Ugo 
j'oscolo (in7-1827) entitled " Lettere 
de Jacopo Ortis*' (Letters of Jacopo 
Ortis), which had great popuUrity 
and is interesting from its allusions 
to political affairs and its pictures of 
Italian society. 

Ouida (6o!-dft). The pseudonym of 
Mile. Louise de la Ram^, a well- 
known writer of fiction of the pres- 
ent day. This nom de plume is 
said to be a pet name derived from 
Louise. Others however look upon 
it as taken from the French OuiJa, 



P. 



parliament. The Bat. See Bat 
Parliament. 

Parliament, The Good. See Good 
Parliament. 

Pauline. The heroine of Bulwer*s 
popular play of ** The Lady of 
Lyons.** She becomes the wife of 
Claude Melnotte. 

Peep o' Day Boya. A lawless Prot- 
estant party in Ireland, whose out- 
rages were generally perpetrated 
early in the morning. The faction 
was also known under the name of 



"ProtesUnt boys'' and «« Wreck- 
ers." It ultimately formed the Or- 
ange Society. Wilkie has made use 
of this subiect in his picture, ** The 
Peep o» Day Boy's Cabin.*' 

Pemcotty, Olara. A sister of Daniel 
Peggotty who joins Mr. Barkis in 
becoming "wilfin" to marr>*, in 
Dickens's (1812-1870) novel of**' Da- 
vid Copperfield.** 

FeiCffotty, DanleL A noble-hearted, 
sea-faring man, devoted to his niece, 
♦'little Emily," in Dickens's (1812- 
1870) novel of " David Copperfield " 
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Pelham. The hero of a noyel of the 
saiue name by Bulwer (1805-1873). 

People's Priend. William Gordon 
(18U1-1849) the EngliHh phvsiciaii 
and philanthropist. 8ee also J^^rikkd 
uF THE People. 

Per ey. The nam de plume of Ben: 
Perlev Poore, the American journal- 
ist ( 1820-1887). 

Pilicrixnaice of Grace. An insurrec- 
tion which broke out in York, Eng- 
land, in 1536, caused by the suppres- 
sion of smaller monasteries. 

Pippa. The heroine of Robert Brown- 
ing's poem of *' Pippa Passes." 

FlouRh cf Oinoinnstiis. It is re- 
lated of Cincinnatus, a Roman patri- 
cian, that having given away the 
greater part of his possessions to pay 
a fine fur his son, he withdrew to a 
little field beyond the Tiber, which 
still remained to him, and there de- 
voted himself to the cultivation of his 
farm. Being repeatedly called by 
the Romans, in the troubles of the 
republic, to the head of the army, 
he met the deputies who bore him the 
message of the Senate while at work 
with his plough, and having each 
time carried through the war ne un- 
dertook to a successful termination, 
he as regularly at its close returned 
to his rural avocations. His name 
has thus become the type of disinter- 
ested devotion to country. 

Thrice the aaviour of his country, at the 
East, and at the North, and ao pro- 
nounced by two decrees, nchesTU saves 
Paris, saves the Convention which he 
might easily have overthrown, and re- 
turns to his poor village, where he hangs 
' the sword of Scipio upon the Plough of 
Cineinnatu*. Charles JSodier. 

Flummer, Bertha. A blind girl, 
daughter of Caleb Plummer, in Dick- 
ens's (1812-1870) tale of "The 
Cricket on the Hearth.** 

Podsnsp, Mr. John. A character in 
Dickens's (1812-1870) novel of "Our 
Mutual Friend," filled with his own 
importance and satisfied " above all 
other things with himself." 

Poet of the Poor. This appellation 
has been given to George Crabbe 
(1754-1832), the English poet. 



Posrtm, Hon. Elijah. An amusing^ 
character in Dickens's (1812-1870) 
novel of "Martin Chuzzlewit." 

Foiaons of Bflithridates. History 
relates that Mithridates, king of Pon- 
tus, feeling himself to be constantly 
the object of intrigues and ccmspir- 
acies m his court, devoted himself 
early in lite to the study of poi- 
sons, and became so accustomed to 
taking them that he had nothing 
to fear from their effect. Once, upon 
the point of falling into the power of 
his enemies, he took a ver^' subtle 

Koison which he always carried with 
im, but it was powerless upon a 
body so long accustomed to antidotes. 
T\\\< story is related in the tragedy 
of Mithridates by Racine. Emersoii 
has allusively applied the name 
Mithridates to a philosophical poem. 

Calumny has exhausted all its venom 
upon my person, it could not hurt me, it 
was for me no more than the poisoru of 
MUhridaieM. Dunuu. 

Foly'orates'8 Binic. Pol3'crate8, ty- 
rant of Samos, enjoyed for more than 
forty years unexampled prosperity. 
Fearing such constant success would 
be followed by some signal misfor- 
tune, he resolved to forestall fate by 
a voluntary sacrifice. From the 
height of a tower he threw into the 
sea an emerald ring of exceeding 
beauty and value. But Fortune re- 
fused to accept the sacrifice. A fish 
swallowed the ring, and a cook who 
found it restored it to the tyrant. 
Misfortune soon overtook him. Da- 
rius, king of Persia, took Samos, 
conquered Polycrates, and put him 
to death. Schiller has made this in- 
cident the subject of a ballad. 

The excess of my prosperity should 
have caused me alarm. But even had I 
poaa e as o d the ring of Polycraten^ I should 
nave refrained from throwing it into the 
sea, (m account of a horrible sturgeon. 

Chateaubriand. TranM, 

The terror of cloudless noon, the emer'- 
ald of Polyerates^ the awe of prosperity, 
the instinct which leads every senerous 
sonl to impose on itself tasks of a noble 
asceticism are the tremblings of the bal- 
ance of justice through the heart and 
mind of man. Emerson. 

Fopllius, Circle of. See Circle of 

POPILIUS. 
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Poraer. Mr*. An intereattTie chir- 
■clcr in tieoim Eliot's (1B20V~18SO) 
novel ol "Adam Bede." 

Fris, Betaej. A nurvt, ■ »rt of 
partner of Mra. Gimp in Dickens's 
(1813-1870) novel of ■' Mkrlia Cbui- 

Prlnoa of Anoiant Oomady. An 

Gr«elc aulhoi Arutopbane* (4UV- 
980? B. c). 



of HeDi7 the Fonrtb'a conrt b 

Frlnoe of F<lDt«n. An ipppllilioii 
soinelimfs jtiven t" Aiwile, lln 
Greeli uiist (tj. abc 330 H c). 

Frlnoe of Sbowinoa. A name oftiB 
■pplied to P. T. flsmum. 

■, OflorKe. Th* pMB- 



Q. 



1 of tbo AdrlaUo. A name I 
itimM given, from ili cluncter 
■ituttioa, lo the citf of Venice. 



At lenfUi wa mliw 
.w ui« vuttn 0/ t/ie A 
Uadwt Uei, riiliicl 



lr«i^e!^&ilH 



R. 



Bab. Hw onine bcro of > gtorr en- 
titiad "EUb and hii Fricndi,^' b; 
John Broirn (b. abt. 1S30). 

Bed Iiand. A tenn applied in the 
languam of (ha Tehmic or frea 
- -o Weitphalia, Ihe di ■ * " * 



wtakh n 
thorit 



■ Mated their cantral ai 



B«mua, Unole, Sm Dnci^b Biuua. 
Bhodian Bullr. The Colosaiu ol 

Rhodaii. 

JoM Ukn tha BAoiim tvBy o'er the 



BlDK Of Amaala. See Polt 

TEa'a RiHO. 
BlDcofOTRea. ShGtoiu'bE 
Blnx of PolioraCea. S«< P 




Bnpart of Debatv. Tbt epithet tt 
"Rupert aF delate," ai applied to 
Lord Derbr (17MB-18«9), firel onaa 
in [he falluwing lines by Bulmr: 
The brllUaiit chief, IrrsEi^uir 



I, huKhtT, 



chief, IrrsEiiluiT gnti, 
htT. n<li,-UH guptH ^ 



U learea an Eton In Uh bOF '. 

■iMMf nod k«iuH in tbe rini. 

> OladiUna, ud he 1^ 

Sran u the fnat hla pluck pemdM 



"BKI^ 

"thetrlord. 



Bacs of OODOOrd. An tppellitian 
often given, Jrom bis plua of re si- 
de nee, to tUtph Wftldo HJuanou 



t 1 g^ra to tb* &ut iff 

OUisii, wboM proeUrlCiH Ua In that 
dlnotloD, wlU. on tlw soDtrvT. (urn to 
Uia Huft of C'mand, aod will dUltaot^ 
«tudr and feed upon tba pabnhim which 
XmeraoD^ oontrilmtleiii to both proee 
and poetrr afford- Annual Ciidspadia. 
at. Qiwald, Ann of. See Aiut up 

Sappho of Holland. Sm Ddtch 

Sawjer, Bob. A madicil atndent, 
and aflerwarda 4 pnclitioner, in 
Dickeiw's (1812-1870) novelot " The 
Pickwick Papen." 

ScTOORe, Bbaoeior. The hero of 
Dickeiw's (18ia-18T0) " ClirUimM 
Carul," " * liglit-Uited hand at Ibe 
grindsloiie, ScrooKel — a aquerzin);, 
wrenching! gTMping, (craping, 
clulchinft, eofelou* old linner I 
Hard and sharp u flint, from which 






He 



good Bud generous man. 
Sbaodon, Captmin. See Caftaui 

Shando:!. 
Shlwila, Bolon. A character in a 

farce entitled "The Peop[g'a Law- 
yer" by Dr. J. S, Jones. 
Shlrloy. The heroins of a novel of 

Ibe same name br CharlstU BroDt^, 

Ci"Ter Bill (ISlft-lSia;. 
Short-SbankB. See Cuhi-Hobe. 
flloUlan Anao'raoD. An appellation 

ffiven In Giovanni Meli. the eminenl 

Sicilian poet (1T40-1S15). 
Sllant Citj. An epithet *ppl;ed to 

sireeta are concerned ii weil d<^ 
liei^ed, the ailencs in these respect* 

1iu jnat come mm a noiej commer- 



In tba liiLteenLh, and to pi 

llie tODoder ot the ' dli4*n 



Simple, DsTld. The ben 
of the same name by han 
(171H768). 

Simplo, fatar. The hero 



brother of BvdnejF, and the 
club entitled NuTLd Becupdu 
to None (■hich a melaptaTalc 
tnndate Wane thauNoUitai 

Snow Klnx. A name gi 



Solomon'* Slgnat Blue. 

thia tBlirniiD of incredl 
exorcised all evil apiHls, c 

the Genii" laid™" rj'sBcre 
gave ita possessor almosl 
powers of knowledge, doo 

Solon BfaiPBle. See 

Sorrel. Bettj. A pretty 
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shallow, vain, and fond of pleasure 
in ** Adaui Bede," a novel by George 
Eliot (1820 ?-18«0). 
Bpanmh Addison. A name some- 
times given to Feyjoo or Feijoo y 
Montenegro (1701-1764), a learned 
critic and moralist of Spain. 

BpaDiah Bay'trd ( />. pron. bl'aP). 
A name applied, on account of his 
lovalty and honor, to the Spanish 
odicer, Don Diego (jarcift de Paredes 
(1466-1530). 

Bteerforth, Jamea. A friend of 
David Coppertield's in Dickens's 
(1812-1870) novel of the latter name, 
of most attractive manners and ap- 
pearance, who elopei with *Mittle 
Emily." 

Btiicgins, The Beverend Mr. A 
hvpocritical minister (known as The 
S'hepherd) in Dickens's (1812-1870) 
** Pickwick Papers." 

TartufFe and Joseph Borfaoe, Stiggim 
and Ghadband, who are always preach- 
ing fine sentiments, and are no more 
▼irtuous than hundreds of those whom 
they denounce and cheat, are fair objects 
of niiatrust and satire. Thackeray. 

Summenon, Esther. A prominent 
character in Dickens's (1812-1870) 
novel of *' Bleak House." 

Bun. John Rich, manager of Covent 
Garden, and celebrated for his ex- 
cellent performance of Harlequin. 

On one side Folly stts, by some called 

Fun. 
And on the other his arch-patron Sun. 

ChurchOl. 



Switzerland of America. A name 
sometimes applied to the mouuuia 
region of New Hanip:»hire. 

Sword of Dam'ooles. Damocles, a 
courtier of Dionysius the Elder, made 
himself conspicuous by bis cunstaut 
adulation of his master. The tvrant 
resolved to acquaint him with the 
pleasures of royal l\' in a way which 
would have done honor to an oriental 
caliph. He invited him to take hi« 
place for one day. He Uien gave or- 
ders that Damocles should be treated 
in all respects like a king. The cour- 
tier took his place upon a throne, his 
forehead crowned with a diadem, the 
most exquisite viands covered the 
table, delicious perfumes surrounded 
him, sweet music charmed his ears, 
the courtiers flattered him, poets 
sang his praises. Suddenly lifting 
his eyes, he perceived over his head 
a sword supported by a single hair. 
Pale with terror he entreated Dio- 
nvsius to put an end to his term 
o! royalty. He had discovered the 
pleasure of being a king. 

In the exceptional circumstances in 
which we are placed, a sincere appeal to 
the country is perhaps the only means 
of escaping the difBculties which weigh 
upon us, and of resolTina that Roman 
question which overhangs, like the Hword 
of Damoclet^ the repose of Europe. 

BMollikrt, 

Sword of Borne. An epithet be- 
stowed upon Marcellua, the Roman 
general. 



T. 



Tenth Muse. An appellation given 
to Marie le Jars de Goumay, the 
French writer (1666-1646). 

Tiny Tim. The familiar name of lit- 
tle Tim Cratchit, a cripple, in Dick- 
ens's (1813-1870) "Christmas Carol." 

Tippins, Iiady. A character in Dick- 
ens's (1812-1870) novel of " Our Mu- 
tual Friend." 

Tito. See Mbi.ema, Tito. 

Tom and Jerry. Famous characters 



in Pierce Egan's " Life in London.'' 
Also, a kind of spirituous drink. 

Tommy Atkins. See Atkucs, 
Tommy. 

Tonson, Monsienr. The character 
which givei« the title to a farce of this 
name by W . T. Moncrieff , pseud, by 
W. Thomas. There is also a play 
of the same name by John Taylor. 

Traddles, Tommy. A friend and 
schoolmate of David Copperfield's, 
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afterwards enficaged in the law, in 
Dickens's (1812-1870) novel of '* Da- 
vid Copperfield." Dr. R. S. Mac- 
kenzie says tliat the character of 
Traddles is thought to have been 
meant for Thomas Noon Talfourd. 

Transome, Harold. A prominent 
character in George Eliot's (1820? 
-1880) novel of "Felix Holt." 

Transome, Mrs. Harold Transome's 
mother in George Eliot's (1820V-1880) 
novel of ** Felix Holt." 

Trutbftil James. The supposed im- 
aginary narrator of F. Bret Harte's 
(b. 1839) humorous poem entitled 
''Plain Language from Truthful 
James/' — a poem popularly known, 
from its subject, as '* The Heathen 
Chinee.»» 

Tub of Diogenes. Diogenes, the 
Cynic, carried his contempt of the 
comforts of life to such an extent that 
he at last adopted as his habitual 
dwelling a tub which became famous 
throughout Greece. He went 
through the streets of Athens rolling 
this strange cell, which was at the 
same time his tribune, from the 
height of which he hurled his inex- 
haustible railleries and sarcasms at 
every form of falsehood and corrup- 
tion. 

I might hare been a great financier, 
oontinued B^ranger, but for what good? 
I have preferred to be nothing, i have 
had the ambition of Diogeneik but my 
tub is larger and more commodiouB tlum 
his. It has contained many friends and a 
faithful love. Lamartims, 

TuUiver, Mamcle. A bright, impul- 
sive girl, the heroine of George Eliot's 
(1820y-1880) "Mill on the Floss," 
''musically attuned to all that is 
beautiful and heroic, craving affec- 
tion, mingling in her nature the inex- 



plicable forces which make existence 
a perpetual ntruggle, and, externally, 
an ultimate failure." 

WT "■ Maggie Tulliver is George Eliot 
herwelf, but only one side, one portion, 
one phaM of Oeoige Elioi's man> -sided, 
vastly complex nature. 

Mdthilde Blind, 

Tulliver, Tom. Brother of Maggie 
Tulliver in George Eliot's (1820?- 
1880) »*Mill on the Floss." 

Tully. A name often given bv Eng- 
lish writers to Marcus Tnllius Ci- 
cero, the Roman statesman, philoso- 
pher, and orator. 

In truth he fWallerJ does as much owe 
the keeping his head to that oration aa 
Catiline did the loss of Us to those of 
Tully. Clarendon. 

Turkish Spy. [Fr. VEspion Turc.] 
Mahmut, the *» Turkish Spv" in 
Giovanni Paolo Marana's work of fic- 
tion of the same name, is a secret 
emissary of the Porte, who is sup- 
posed to remain at Paris in di8guit<e 
for above forty years, from 1635 to 
1682, and to be in correspondence 
with various persons. 

Twain, Mark. See Mark Twain. 

Twelve Wise Masters. A name 
applied to the early ai'sociation of 
the Mastersingers oV Minnesingers 
about the fourteenth century. 

And then the Corporation of the Twelve 
Wise Mcutert. with their atuxapfe-reime 
and klingende-reime, and their Hans 
Tindeiseira roeemary-weise, and Joseph 
Schmierer'a flowery-paradiae-weiae. and 
Frauenlob's yellow-weise, and olue- 
weise, and frog-weise, and looking- 
glaaa-weiae. Longfellow. 

Tytler. Sarah. The pseudonvm of 
Henrietta Keddie (b.l827), the' Eng- 
lish novelist, and author of several 
literary and artistic manuals. 



U. 



ITnole Bemus. The nom de plume 
adopted by Joel Chandler Harris, a 
well-known writer of the present day, 
author of " Uncle Remus ; his i>ongs 
and his sayings," and other works. 



Unser Frits (dnszer frits). [Our 
Fritz.] A designation popularlv giv- 
en bv the German people to Freder- 
ick William (1831-1888). 
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Valjean, Jean (zhd° valzhdn). The 
nAme of an interefltiog and power- 
fully drawn character in Victor 
Huf^o's (1802-1885) famous romance 
of *'Le8&lls4rabled." 

Varden» Dolly. A gay little coquette, 
the daughter of Gabriel Varden, in 
"Barnabv Rudge," a novel by 
Charles Dickens (1812-1870). The 
name has been applied to a certain 
manner of dress. 

VeneeriniCt Mr. and Mm. Charac- 
ters in Dickens's (1812-1870) novel 
of "Our Mutual Friend," whose 
characteristics can be inferred from 
their name. 

Venice of the North. A name 
sometimes applied to Stockholm and 
also to Amsterdam. 



Venner* ZUcie. The heroine of s 
psychological romance of the same 
name by Oliver Wendell Uoliaffl. 

Venus, Isle of. See Islk ok Vb- 

NUS. 

Vinoy, Bosamond. A character in 
George Eliot's (1820?-188U; novel of 
**Middlemarch.»» 

Voltaire of Boienoe. A title wmt- 
times given to Boehaave, the cele- 
brated Dutch phvsiciao and philoso* 
pher (1668-1738/. 

Vox, Valentine. The hero of Henrj 
Cockton's novel entitled "The Ven- 
triloquist; beins; the life and ad- 
ventures of Valentine Vox/' pub- 
lished in 1840. 



w. 



Ward, John, Preacher. The hero 
and title of a popular novel of the 
present day by Margaret Deland. 

Wardle, Mr. An old gentleman in 
Dickens's (1812-1870) " Pickwick 
Papers/' with whom and his several 
feminine relatives Mr. Pickwick and 
friends become well acquainted. 

Weffg, Silas. An avaricious ballad- 
monger and fruit-seller, *' a ligneous 
sharper," who under the guise of 
being '* a literary man, wUh a wooden 
leg '* is emploved as a reader bv Mr. 
Boffin in Dickens's (1812-1870) novel 
of '*Our Mutual Friend." 

Whiffle, Captain. See CxpTAiif 
Whiffle. 

W^hite Hoods. From the peculiar 



corering for the head worn by the 
men of Ghent when in military* ser- 
vice, in the time of Arteveide,* they 
were called White Hoods. 

I beheld the Flendsh weavers, with Ha* 

mur and Juliers bold, 
Marohins homeward from the bloody 

battle of the Spars of Gold ; 
Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw ths 

White hoods moTinjgr west. 
Saw frreat Arteveide Tictortoaa scale the 

Qolden Dragon's neatb LonuftUow, 

White Tear. An appellation given 
to the emperor of Russia. 

Widow Bedott. 
Widow. 



See Bedott, 



Wren, Jenny. A doll's dressmaker 
(reallv named Fannv Cleaver) in 
Dickens's (1812-1870)'novel of "Our 
Mutual Friend." 
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Aartsen, Peter. Long Peter. 
Abemethy, John. Doctor My-book. 
Abraham. Father of the Faithful. 
Abyla and Calpe. See Gibraltar, Rock 

OP, AND JeBEL ZaTOCT. 

Accolti. Bernardo. The Only Aretino. 

Adair, Seijeant. Junius (?) 

Adanu, John Quincy. Old Han Eloquent. 

Adams, William T. OUrer Optic. 

Addison, Joseph. Attic us, Clio. 

i^idius Romanus. See Komands, iEEaisnis. 

JS»chyluA. Father of Tragedy. 

Aiitius. Last of the Romana. 

Africa. Afiric. 

Agamemnon. King of Men. 

Agoult, Countess of. {Mdru de Flavigny.) 

Daniel Stem. 
Aiken, Margaret. Great Witch of Balwery. 
Ailly, Pierre d\ Eagle of French Doctors, 

Hammer of Heretics. 
Albani, Francesco. Anacreon of Painters. 
Albert {Mar^ave of Brandtnburg and 

Culmbach). Achilles of Germany, or 

German Achilles. 
Alboqnerque, Alfonso de. Portuguese 

Mam. 
Alcaforada, Mariana. Portuguese Nun. 
Alexander the Great. Madman of filaoe- 

donia. 
Alfonso I. {of Spain). Catholic Majesty. 
Algarotti, Count Francesco. Swan of Pad- 
ua. 
Al{(iers. Argier. 

All ( une!e of Mohammed). JAon of God. 
AlUhabnd. Holy City. 
Allan, David. Scottish Hoguth. 
Allen, Ralph. Allworthy, Man of Bath. 
Allen, or Alley n, Simon, vicar of Bray (?). 
Amason. King of Waters. 
America. Columbia, New World. 



American Indian ( The). Bed Man. 

Amory, Thomas. English Rabelais. 

Anastasius. New Moses. 

Andouins, Diane d'. {Countess of Guiek$ 
and Grammont. ) BeautifUl Corisande. 

Andreas, Antony. Dnlcifluous Doctor. 

Angus, Archibald, Earl of. Good Earl. 

Aojou, Duke of. (Philip Bottrbon.) Philip 
Baboon. 

Ai^u, Ken6 d\ See RenI d^Anjou. 

Anne {queen of Janus I.). Oriana. 

Anne, Queen. Brandy Nan, Mrs. Morley. 

Anscharius. Apostle of the North. 

Anselm of Laon. Scholastic Divine. 

Antioch. Queen of the East. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. The Philos- 
opher. 

ApoUonius of Alexandria. Prince of Qnun- 
marians. 

Apperley, Charles J. Nimrod. 

Appiani, Andrea. Painter of the Graces. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas. Angelic Doctor, 
Angel of the Schools, Dumb Ox, Eagle 
of Divines, Father of Moral Philosophy. 
Fifth Doctor of the Church, Second 
Augustine, Universal Doctor. 

Arabia. Araby. 

Arcadia. Arcady. 

Aretino, Pietro. Scourge of Prinoes. 

Argyleshire. Morven (?). 

Aristaroh uh of Samothrace. Coryphniu of 
Grammarians. 

Aristophanes. Father of Comedy. 

Arlntotle. Pope of Philosophy, Staglrite. 

Arkansas ( State ). Bear State. 

Armstrong, John. Launcelot Temple. 

Armstrong, William. Kinmont Willi*. 

Arrom, Cecilia. Feman Caballero. 

Artaxerxes King of Kings. 

Arteveld, Jacob. Brewer of Ghent. 
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Arthur ( JUTtii;). Flower of Kings. 
AflcbAui, Uoger. Father of Kngli«h Profe. 
AMi«i, St. Vriiucis d\ Seraphic Saint. 
AtbAiia«iu8, St. Father of Orthodoxy. 
Athena. City of the Violet Crown. 
Athens and Sparta. The Two Eyes of 

Greece. 
Atlanta. Gate City. 
Attiia. Scourge of Ood, Terror of the 

World. 
Auersperg, Anton Alexander yon. Anas- 

taaioB GrUn. 
Augustine, St. Bishop of Hippo. 
Augustine, or AustlUi St. Apoetla of the 

SngUsh. 
Aureolus, Peter. Eloquent Doctor. 
Austria, Charles, Archduke of. Esquire 

South. 
Arlcenna. Prince of Physicians. 
Awbeg. Mulla. 
Aytoun, William E. Augustus Dunshun- 

ner. 
Aytoun ( William B. ) and Martin (Theodore). 

Bon Qaultier. 

Baalbeo. City of the Sun, or Solar City. 

Babelmandeb. Gate of Tears. 

Bacon, Roger. Admirable, or WonderAil, 
Doctor. 

Baoonthorp, or Bacondorp, or Baooaoi, John. 
Beeolute Doctor. 

Bagouly. Pactolus. 

Bagshaw, WiUiam. Apostle of the Peak. 

Balkh . Mother of Cities. 

Ballantjme, James. Aldiborontephoeco- 
phomio. 

Ballantyue, John. Rigdum Funnidos. 

Balsamo, Joseph. Count de Cagllostro. 

Baltimore. Monumental City. 

Bandarra, Gon^alo Annee. Portuguese 
Nostradamus. 

Bank of England. Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. 

Bank-of- England Note. Abraham Newland. 

Barbadoes. Little England. 

Barire, Bertrand. Anacreon of the Guillo- 
tine, Witling of Terror. 

^arham, Richard. Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Baron, Michael. French Roscius. 

Barre, Isaac. Junius (?). 

Barros, JoSo de. Portuguese LiTy. 

Barth. or Bart, Jean. French Derll. 

Barton, Bernard. Quaker Poet. 

Barton, Elisabeth. Holy Maid of Kent. 

Basselin, OliTer. Father of the Vaudeville. 

Bassol, John. Most Methodical Doctor. 

BafaTJa. Queen of the East. 

Bates, William. The Silver-tongued. 

i tath ( EH^f. ). Mount Badon (?). 

Bayard, Cheyaller. (Pierre de Tfrrail.) 
Good Knight without Fear and without 
Reproach. 

Becket, Gilbert. Lord Belchan, or Bate- 
man (?). 

Bedo. The Venerable. 

Beham, Hans Sebald. Little Master. 

Behn, Aphra, or Aphara. Astrsea. v 



Bell, Adam. Abraham-Cupid (?). 

Bellay, Joachim du. Prince of the Sooait 

Benares. Holy City. 

Bentou, Thomas U. Old Bullion. 

Berkshire {Bmg.). Mount Badon f?). 

Berlichingen, Goeti von. Iron Hand. 

Bermuda Islands. Bermoothes. 

Bernard, St. Honeyed Teacher, Last of thi 
Fathers, Mellifluous Doctor, Thanma* 
turgus of the West. 

Betty, WiUiam H. W. Toung Roscius. 

Bible. (Genevan) Breeches Bible; (Lou- 
don. 1678) Dotted Bible; {Oxford, 
171 1 ) Vinegar Bible ; (Barktr and Lm- 
caa't 1632) Wicked Bible. 

BiUaut, Adam. Master Adam. 

Bitiius, Albert. Jeremias Gotthelfl 

Blackwood. William. Ebony. 

Blackwood^s Magaiine. Ebony, Maga. 

Blake, Joseph. BluMkin. 

Blilcher, Lebrecht von. Marshal Fo rwa r d s 

Boleslas I. {of Poland). Coeur de Uon. 

Bolivar, Simon. The liberator, Washing* 
ton of Colombia. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Armed Soldier at 
Democracy, Boney, Corporal Violet, 
Father Violet, General UnderUker, 
Heir of the Republic, Jean d^ Sp^i 
Jupiter Scapin, Little Corporal, Man 
of Destiny, Ni|^tmare of Europe, The 
Other One. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon Frauds Charles Jo- 
seph. King of Rome. 

Bonaparte. See Napolkon, Pvacm. 

Bonaventura, St. Seraphic Doctor. 

Bonifiuw, Joseph Xavier. Saintine, Xavier. 

BoniiiMw, St. Apostle of Germany. 

Bonnivard, Fran^<^ de. Prisoner of Chilloo. 

Borde, Andrew. Merry- .Andrew. 

Bordeaux, Duke of. (Henri CkarleM Fer^ 
dinand Marie Dieudonni dTArtoii.) 
Miraculous Child. 

Bossuet. Jacques Btoigne. Bagle of Meanx. 

Boston ( U. S. ). Athens of America, City of 
No^ns, Hub of the Universe, Modem 
Athens, Puritan City, Tremont or Tii- 
mountailn. 

Boston State-House. Hub of the Universa 

Boswell, James. Booy. 

Bourbonnais, Charles, Duke of. Coqstabli 
de Bouroon. 

Bourdaloue, Louis. King of Preachers. 

Bourette, Charlotte. La Muse Umooadiim 

Bonrgogne, Antoine de. Grvat Bastard. 

Bourgogne, Louis, Duke of. Great Dauphin 

Bourgo^ne, Louis, Duke of (ton of the prt- 
eedtng). litUe Dauphin. 

Boyd, A. K. H. Country Parson. 

Boyd. Hugh. Junius (?). 

Boyle, Richard. Great Earl of Cork. 

BosBuris, Mareo. Leonldas of Modern 
Greece. 

Bradley, Edward. Cuthbert Bede. 

Bradwardlne, Thomas. Profound Doctor. 

Brratano, Elisabeth. Bettina. 

Bridgewater, Duke of. ( Francis Etierton^ 
Father of British Inland Navigation. 
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Biitein. Albion, Mistress of the Seu. 

British Isles. Old Oountry. 

British Beyiew. My Orandmother's Reriew. 

British SoldUsrs. Red-coats. 

Bronte, Anne. Acton Bell. 

Bronte, Charlotte. {Mrs. NiehoUs.) Cur- 

rer Bell. 
Bronte, Bmily. Ellis Bell. 
BrofAlyn. City of Churches. 
Brooks, Maria. Blaria delP Ocddente. 
Brougham, Henry, Lord. Harry Twitcher. 
Brown, Launcelot. Capability Brown. 
Browne, Charles F. Artemus Ward. 
Browne, Halbot K. Phiz. 
Brydges, Qrey. (Lord Chandos.) King of 

O)tswould. 
Buchanan, James. Old Public Functionary. 
Buckingham, Duke of. {George VUliers.) 

Steenie. 
Buckingham, 2d Duke of. ( George VUliers.) 

Zimri. 
Buda. Key of Christendom. 
Buflklo. Queen City of the Lakes. 
Bultadoeus, John. Wandering Jew. 
Bulwer Ly tton, Edward Robert. Owen Mer- 
edith. 
Bunbury, Mrs. See Hornbck, Cathaumk. 
Bunyan, John. Bishop Bunyan. 
Burdett, Sir Francis. EngUmd^s Pride and 

Westminster's Glory. 
Burgoyne, John. Chrononhotonthologos, 

Sir Jack Brag. 
Burke, Edmund. Junius (?). 
Burleigh, Walter. Plain and Perspicuous 

Dwtor. 
Bums, Robert. Bard of Ayrshire, Peasant 

Bard. 
Burritt, Elihu. Learned Blacksmith. 
Burton, Robert. Democritus Junior. 
Byron, Commodore John. Foul-weather 
Jack. 

Cairo. City of Victory. 

Calcutta. City of Palaces. 

CaUfomia ( Guif). VermUion Sea. 

California ( State ). Golden State . 

Calpe and Abyla. See Gxbraltab, Rock 
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Cambrai, Peace of Ladies' Peace. 
Camden, William. British Pausanias. 
Cameron, Donald. Gentle Lochiel. 
Cameron, Sir Eyan. Lochiel. 
Camoens, Luis. Portuguese Apollo. 
Campbell, John. Shepherd of Banbury (?). 
Campbell, Mary. Highland Mary. 
Campbell, Robert. See Maooreoob, Rob- 

KRT. 

Campbell, Thomas. Bard of Hope. 
Canaan. Promised Land. 
Canada. New France. 
Canadians. Cannucks. 
Canadians ( The French). Jean Baptists. 
CannsB ( Battle-JUld of). Field of Blood. 
Canning, George. Cicero of the Senate. 
Cape of Good Hope. Head of Africa^ lion 

of the S<«, Stormy Cape. 
Carew, Bampfyide Moore. King of Beggars. 

26 



I Carlisle. Carduel. 
Carlyle, Alexander. Jupiter Carlyle. 
Carralho, SebastiSo Jo^e de. {Marquis tfc 

PomlxU.) Great Marquis. 
Cassius, Caius. Last of the Romans. 
Castlereagh, Lord. (Robert Stewart.) Der- 

rydown Triangle. 
Castriota, George. White Devil of Walla- 

chia. 
Cateau-Cambresis, Peace of. Unfortunate 

Peace. 
Catharine II. (of Russia). Modem Messa- 

lina, Semiramis of the North. 
Catinat, Nicholas. Father Thoughtfhl. 
Cenci, Beatrice. BeautiAil Parricide. 
Cerrantes Saaredra, Miguel de. Cid Hamet 

Benengeli. 
Chambord, Comte de. Miraculous Child. 
Champeanx, William de. Pillar of Doctors, 

Venerable Doctor. 
Chandos, Lord. See Brtdoks, Grkt. 
Charles j Archduke of Austria. See Austria, 

Charlks^ Archduke op. 
Charles I. (of England). Last Man, Man 

of Blood, Roy«l Martyr. 
Charles II; (of England), tienj Mon- 
arch, Old Rowley, Son of the Last 
Man. 
Charles n. (of France). Most Christian 

King, or Msje^ty. 
Charles II; (of Spam). Lord Strutt. 
Charles IV. (o/ Moravia). Parsons' Em- 
peror. 
Cliarles V. (q/* France). French Solomon, 

or Solomon of France. 
Charles V. (of &>aiii). Plcrochole (?). 
Charles XII. (of Sweden). Alexander of 
the North, Madman of the North, 
Quixote of the North. 
Chatham, Earl of See Pitt, William. 
Chatterton, Thomas. Marrelous Boy, 

Thomas Rowley. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Father of English Poe- 
try, Flower of Poets, Tityrus. 
Chiabrera, Gabriello. Italian Pindar. 
Chicago. Garden City. 
China. Cathay, Celestial Empire, Flowery 

Kingdom, Middle Kingdom. 
Chinese ( The). John Chinaman. 
Christ. Good Physician, Good Shepherd, 
King of Kings, Kriss Kringle, Prince 
of Peace, Son of God, Son of Man. 
Christian II. (of Denmark and Sweden). 

Nero of the North. 
Christian m.(of Denmark). Father of his 

People. 
Christopher m. (of Denmark^ Sweden, and 

Norway). King of Bark. 
Christ's Hospital (London). Blue -coat 

School. 
Chrysostom, St. John. Glorious Preacher. 
Chubbuck, Emily. See JunsON, Mas. 

EXILT. 

Chulkhunt, Mary and Elisabeth. Bidden* 

den Maids. 
Churchill, John. See a^ARLBOROUOH, Duki 

or. 
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ClstrOf Bforeof TalUof. father of his 

Country. 
Oincinnaci. Lo«ai>CiTille, Porkopolis, Qaeen 

City, Qaeen of the We»t. 
Glare, John. Peawnt Poet of Northamp- 
tonshire. 
Olarlc, McDonald. Mad Poet. 
Clay, Henry. Mill-boy of the Slashee. 
Clement XIV. ( Gian Vineenxo GangoAeUi.) 

Protestant Pope. 
Cleopatra. Queen of Qaeens. 
CloTeland. Forest City. 
Cliff<)rd, Henry, Lord. Shepherd Lord. 
Clifford, Ros-tmond. Fair Rosamond. 
Clodia. Lesbia. 
C loots. Baron Jean Baptiste. Anaobarab 

CIooU. 
Cobbett, William. Peter Poreapine. 
Coello, Alonao Sanches. Portuguese Titian. 
Coffin, Robert Barry. Barry Gray. 
Coffio, Robert S. Boston Bard. 
Cold-Bath Melds, Jail of. English Bastille. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. S. T. C. 
Collins, John. English Mersenne. 
Columba, St. Apostle of the Highlander!. 
Confederate Soldiers. Johnny Rebs. 
Confederate States. SeceMia. 
Connecticut {S'ate). Freestone State, 

Land of Steady Hibits, Nutmeg State. 
Constitution ( T>u> Frigate). Old Ironsides. 
CordOTa, QonsalTO de. See Qoshalvo di 

Cordova. 
OorinenMis, Ricardus. See Biooakd op 

CiRKJfCSSTSR. 

Corinna. Lyric Muse. 

Cork. Athens of Ireland, Drisheen City. 

Corwin, Thomas. Wngoner Boy. 

Coxmo de' Medici. See MsDioi, Coiuo di\ 

Cofin, Abb6. Trissotin. 

Courtray ( Battle of). Battle of Spurs. 

Cowper, Willinm. Bard of Olney. 

CoyseTox, Antoine. Vandyck of Sculpture. 

Crichton, James. Admirable Crichton. 

Croly. Mrs. J. C. Jennie June. 

Cromwell, OliTer. Old Noll, Man of Sin. 

Cromwell. Thomas. MauI of Monks. 

CromwelPs Soliiers. Ironside'*. 

Cruden, Alexander. Alexander the Cor- 
rector. 

Cuba. Key of the Gulf, Queen of the An- 
tillen. 

Cumberland, Duke of. Blnody Butcher. 

Cumberland, Richard. English Terence, 
Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Cunningham, Allan. Mark Maorabin (?). 

Cuss, Nicolas de Most Christian Doctor. 

Cuxco. Holy City. 

Cyril, St. ( of Alexandria). Champion of the 
Virgin, Doctor of the Incarnation. 

Cvril, St. Apostle of the Slaves. 

Oxacki, Thaddeus. Polish Franklin. 

IHmiens, Robert Fran^ola Robert the Devil. 
Daniftl, Rose. Rosalind. 
Daniel, Samuel. Well-languaeed Daniel. 
D«vaux, Jean Baptiste. Father of the 
Rondo. 



David. Man of Blood, Royal Pnlmiil, 

Sweet Singer cf Urael. 
Davidolf, Dennis. Black Captain. 
Death. Davy Jones, King of Terron, Smsa- 

back. 
Delaware {State). Bine Hen, Diamond 

SUte. 
Democritus of Abdera. Laughing Phikao* 

pher. 
Denis, St. Apostle of the French. 
De Quiucey, Thomas. English Onimn mtn 
Derby, Earl of. {Edward Geoffrey SmiA- 

Stanley. ) Hotspur of Debate. 
Derby, George H. John Phoeoix, Gentle- 
man. 
Deebillons, Francis Joseph Terasee. Ijtft 

of the Romans. 
Desforgert, iBvariste DMr6. French Tibnllni. 
Desmouliiis, Camille. Attorney-General to 

the Lantern. 
D'Espr6m«nil. Crispin-Catiline. 
Detroit. City of the Straits. 
Devereux, Penelope. Stella. 
Devil ( The). Auld Ane, Auld Clootie, Anld 

Hangie, Auld Hornie, Black Man, Eblii, 

Evil One, Father of Lies, Lord Harry, 

Lucifer, Nickie-Ben, Old Bendy, Old 

Gentleman, Old Harry, Old Nick, Old 

One. Old Scratch, Satan, Sir Urian, 

Squire Voland. See SataM. 
Dickens, Charles. Bos. 
Dickinson, John. Pennsylvania faroMr. 
Diftneli, Ber^jamin. Dissy. 
Dobell, Sydney. Sydney Tendys. 
Dobson, William. English Tintotvi, Bng^ 

lish Vandyck. 
Dodge, Mary A. Gail Hamilton. 
Dogs. (Of Fingal) Bran ; (of Llewellyn) 

Oelert; (of the Seven Sleepers) Al 

lUkira. 
Donald of Islay. Lord of the Islea. 
Dorat, Jean. French Pindar. 
Dorla, Andrea. Father of Peace. 
Douglas, Archibald. Bell-the-Cai, 

Earl. 
Douglas, Archibald IT., Earl of. 
Douglas, Ellen. Lady of the Lake- 
Douglas, Margaret, Countess of. Fair Maid 

of Galloway. 
Douglas, Stephen A. fJttle Giant. 
Douglas, William of. Flower of Chivalzy. 
Dowling, Vincent. Long Scribe. 
Draper, Elisabeth. The Bramine. 
Drvden, John. Bayes, Poet Squab. 
Dublin University Magaiine {Editor of). 

Anthony Poplar. 
Duchesne, Andiib. Father of French W^ 

tory. 
Dudevant, Mme. Geoi^ Sand. 
Du Ouesclin, Bertrand. Ifiagle of Brfttuiy. 
Dundns, Henry. {Lord JkUJvilU.) 8tarv»> 

tion Dundas. 
Dundee, Viscount. See Ouahaii, Johr. 
Dunning. John. {Lord Ashburton.) J» 

nius (?). 
Dunols. Jean. Bastard of OrlaaDt. 
Duns Scotus. Subtle Doctor. 



Great 
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Daraod de St. Pour^ain. Moflt Resolate 

Doctor, or Resolute Dortor. 
Dtirer, Albert. PriDce of Artista. 
Dutch ( The). Nic Frog. 
D>«r, Samuel. Junius (?). 

Eastern Hemlnphere. Old World. 

East India Company. John Company, or 
Mother Company. 

Eden. Aidenn. 

Edinburgh. Auld Reekie, City of Palaces, 
Dun Edin, Edln or Edina, Embro, 
Maiden Town, Modern Athens, North- 
em Athens, Queen of the North. 

Edinburgh, Jail of. Heart of Blid-Lothiui. 

Edmund U. Ironside. 

Edward I. {of England). English Justinian. 

Edward, Priuce of Wales {son of Edward 
111.). Black Prince. 

Edwards, George. Father of Ornithologists. 

Egertoo, Francis. See Bbiogswatsk, Ddkb 
or. 

Egypt. Land of Bondage. 

Eleanora of Brittany. Damsel of Brittany. 

Eldon, Lord. {Jokn Scott.) Old Bags. 

Eliot, John. Apostle of the Indians. 

EUs. Holy Land. 

EUxabeth {of England). Belphoebe, Glori- 
ana, Oood Queen Bess, Maiden Queen, 
Oriana, Virgin Queen. 

Elisabeth {of Bohemia). Goody Palsgrave, 
Queen of Hearts, Winter Queen 

EUatbeth Petrowaa {of Russid). Infiunous 
Northern Harlot. 

^iott, Ebenecer. Corn-law Rhymer. 

Emma (of Normandy). Gem of Normandy. 

Euglnnd. Loegria or Logres, Merry Eng- 
land, Rin^ng Island, South Britain. 

England, Ennk of. See Bank op England. 

England, King of. Defender of the Fnith. 

English ( The). Bono Johnny, Godon or 
Godam, John Bull, Nation of Shop- 
keepers. 

Este, Prince of. Azo. 

Erhelwold of Winchester. Father of Monks. 

Eusebius of Cseearea. Father of Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

Erans, Mary A. See Lswcs, Mart A. 

Faber, John. Hammer of Heretics. 

Fabius Maxim us Verrucosus, Quintus. 
Cnnct«tor. 

Faneiiil HalL Cradle of Liberty. 

Faulkner. George. Atticiig. 

FeneIon.(Frarif r>/.< rte Salignae de la Mothe.) 
8wan of Cambral. 

Fenner, W. Martin Mar-Pre'»ste (?). 

Ferdinand IT. {of the Two Sieitir.t). Romba. 

Ferdinand V. {of Spain). Catholic M«jes^y. 

Fergumn. Richard. Galloping Dick. 

Fernior, Arabella. Belinda. 

Fes><enden. Thoma* G. Chrtntopher Caustic. 

Field. John. Martin Mnr-Prelate (?). 

Finch, Hene«ire. {Lord Nottingham.) Fa- 
ther of Equity. 

Fitsgerald, Elizabeth. Fair Geraldine. 

^tigerald, William T. Small-beer Poet. 



FlaTigny, Marie de. See Aooult, Couhtim 

OF. 

Fleet i*r\son {London). *Fleta. 

Florida. Feuiu^ular State. 

Fiorio, JoUii. Don Adriano da Armado, 
Holofernes, The R(»«olute. 

Fludd, Uobert. The ('eun-her. 

Foix, Ga^toii de. See Gaston dk Fodc. 

Foote, Samuel . EngliMh Azistophanes, Mod- 
em Aristophanes. 

Forrester, Alfred H. A. CrowqulU. 

Fouquet, Nicolas. Man with the Iron 
Mask (?). 

Fox, Charles James. Carlo Khan, Man of 
the People. 

France. Gallia, La Belle France. 

France. King of. Most Cdristian King, or 
Majesty. 

Francis I. {of France). Father of Letters. 

Francis, bir PhiUp. Junius (?). 

Francis d'Assisi, St. See Assisi, St. Fram- 
CIS d'. 

Franklin, Beqjamin. Richard Saunders. 

Fraser's Magazine ( £(/»/or of). OliTerYorke. 

Frederick V. {Elector Palatine). Goodman 
Palsgrave, Wiuter King. 

Frederick the Great. Alaric Cottin, Der Alte 
Fritz, Philosopher of Sans-Souci. 

Frederick William {0/ Brandenburg). Great, 
or Grand, Elector. 

Fremont, John C. The Path-flnder. 

French ( 77i<-). Jean, or Johnny, Crapand, 
Robert )Iacaire. 

French Canadians. See Canadians (Thb 
Frrnch). 

French Peasantry. Jacques Bonhomme. 

Frere, John Hookham. William and Rob- 
ert Whistlecrafl. 

Frith, Mary. Moll, or Mall, Cutpurse. 

Fry, Elizabeth. Female Howard. 

Gal way. City of the Tribes. 

Ganganelli, Gian Vincenzo. See Clbkkkt 

XIV. 
OarcilasodeVega. Prince of Spanish Poetry. 
Oarrick, David. English Roscius. 
Gaston de Foix. Thunderbolt of Italy. 
Gautama. Buddha. 
Gay. John. Orpheus of Highwaymen. 
Geneva Bible. See BiBLR. 
Gentleman's Ma/azine ( Editor of). SylvanoB 

Urban, Gent. 
Geonre T. {of Engfanrf). Tumip-hoer. 
George TTT. Farmer George. 
Gwrge TV. Flrnt Gentleman of Europe. 
George, \jnkf. Horizon. 
George, Prince {of Denmark). Est-il-poral- 

hle. 
Germain, I/ord. See Sackville, Lord 

QiORcr.. 
Germans ( Thf). Cousin Michael. 
Germany. Almain. 
Germ'»nv. Heir of the Emperor of King 

of the Romans. fDoctor. 

Qerson, Jean Charlier de. Most Christian 
Ohika, Helena. {Prinee»» Koltsq/f-Mataal' 

tky.) Doria D^Istria. 
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Guiniirdi, P«ln.Bort*. Roq™ Gnlonrt. 
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GiTii, Hut. Bee Hoik m, Uait. 
Qftlli. AnuTMHi of Panli, nr Fen 



Uu-lejr. Bobart. ( EaH of Oiftint ad Jbr- 

limtt.) HulnjuiQ. 
HuTiKm, h-|LLl»m If. Tlppi«noe. 
H.rmw, Willhm. Fiilug lUidinTiiH. 
HMTfj, Qibriel. Ilohtnol.^^ 
Uuwn BeD-Stbteb-cl-UoduJri. Old Mu 



KB, Jobn C. Beolcll Bay. 

ley, John. OnlorUnIt/. 

fyl.(B/&f'ii"rfl. BoDclen. 

rjf IMo/ Cmomjil. KlnforUHBu- 

"'iV.lo/ Fronrc). King of Bnt. 

T VII. («■ £i«(aiirfl. DrfcnihT Df 

■y VIll.V/ E"^«rfJ. BIi»-bwl, 
Bluff irnl. or Burly King Hmtj, Df 



Uemdatiu. Fuhcr of IlletoT)', Fulw oT 

HeTT*!, Lord. Laid Fudt, Sponu. 

llnlod. AHTnen Begii. 

Illlaln. Bmlle Ifur. Mlrco di St. IllUin, 

IIIpporntM. FkthrrorMrdkina. 
Hohbn, Tbomu. Pblki»pber oT IlllMl 

IIoEg, Juoei. Eltrlck Bbipberd. 

Ilollind, Joiixh 0. Tlnolbj TItnimb. 

Uhdct Fither of Epic Pootrj, FmllM <t 
PhIit, Fslhsr of Boai, SUnoUi^ 

nood. RoWn, lacluilej. 
UoAei, Uicbwl. Ibe Judkioiu. 
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HopUnSf Matthew. Witchflnder General. 
Homeck, Catharine. Little Comedy. 
Horoack, Mary. Jemamy Bride. 
Home Tooke. See Tookb, John Uornk. 
Horns. (Of Heimdall) tijallar ; (of Orlando) 

OliTaat. 
HorMs. See Studs. 

Hortensia.4, Quintus. King of the Courts. 
Howard, Lord William. Belted Will. 
Howard, Sir John. Jockey of Norfolk. 
llr>i/re. John. Platonic Puritan. 
II')we, Richird, E^rl. Black Dick. 
11 ibert, St. Apostle of Ardennes. 
i{ tl-<M>n, Qeorge. Kailway King. 
11 i{.ie«. John. Bttller of Brasenose. 
Hume, Joseph. AdTersity Hume. 

Illinois. Garden of the West, Prairie State, 
Sucker State. 

Illinois ( SotUJum). Egypt 

Indii. Ind. 

Indiana. Hoosier State. 

Indianapoll*. Railroad City. 

Indre-et- Loire. Garden of France. 

Iowa. Hawkeye State. 

Ireland. Kmerald Isle, Erin, Green Isle, 
Uibernia, Holy Island, Innis(kll, Iftle 
of Saints, Old Country, Sacred Island, 
Scotia, Wolfland. 

IrensBUS, St. Apostle of the Gauls. 

Irring, E<iward. Doctor Squiutum. 

Irriag, Washington. Diedrich Knicker-^ 
bocker. Fray Antonio Agapida, Geoffrey ' 
Crayon, E4q., Jonathan Oldttyle. 

Irring ( Washington), IrWng (William), and 
Paulding (James K. ). iJfcuncelot Lang- 
staff. 

Isabella {of Valois). Little Queen. 

Isaure, Clemence. Sappho of Toulouse. 

Ishmonie. Petrified City. 

Isocrates. Old Mjtn Eloquent. 

Italy. Garden of Europe. 

Iturbide, Augusto. Napoleon of Mexico. 

Jackson, Andrew. Old Hickory. 

Jackson, Thomas J. Stonewall Jackson. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich. German Plato. 

James I. (of England). English Solomon, 
or Solomon of England, Royal 'Prentice 
in the Art of Poetry, Scottirih Solomon. 

James V. (of Scotland). Goodman of Bal- 
lengeigh. 

James VI. (of Scotland). See Jamis I (op 

E.VOLAND). 

James and John (tke sons of Zebedee). Bo- 

anerjre^, or Sons of Thunder. 
Janin, Jules Gabriel. King of FeuiUetons. 
Jipin. Cipango, Zipangi, or Zipangri (?). 
J&4inin, Jacques. Barter Poet, Last of the 

Troubadours. 
Java. Queen of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Jebel Zitoiit and Bock of Gibraltar. Pillars 

of Hercules. 
Jefferson, Thomas. Saee of Monticello. 
Jenings, Mrs. E. Wyrliffe Lane. 
Jerusalem. Citv of Divid, City of Peace, 

City of the Great King, Holy City. 



Jews ( Portuguese^ of the fifteenth tentwrf^ 
New Chri.<«tianfi. 

Joachim II. (of Brandenburg). Hector ol 
Germany. 

Joan ( CourUe$s of Salisbury^ and afterward 
wife of Edward the Black Prince). Fair 
Maid of Kent. 

Joan of Arc. La Pucelle, Maid of Orleans. 

John III. (of Brandenburg). Cicero of 
Germany, or German Cicero. 

John V. (o/ Portugal). Most Faithful M^ 
eety. 

John, St. Belored Disciple. 

Johnson, Anna C. Minnie Myrtle. 

Johnson, Esther. Stella. 

Johnson, Samuel. Great Cham of Litera- 
ture, Great Moralist, LeTiathan of Liter- 
ature, Ursa Migor. 

Johnstone, Mrs. Meg Dods. 

Jones, Inigo. English Palladio, English 
VitruTius. 

Jones, 0. Devonshire Poet. 

Jones, William. Trinity Jones. 

Jonson, Ben. Rare Ben Jonson. 

Judson, Mrs. Emily. Fanny Forester. 

Junot, Andoche. The Tempest. 

Kansas. Garden of the West. 

Keats, John. Adonais. 

Kendal, Duchess of. The Maypole. 

Kentucky. Dirk and Bloody Ground, 

Corn-cracker. 
Keokuk. Gate City. 
Khaled. Sword of God. 
King, Edward. Lycidas. 
Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb. German 

Milton. 
Know-nothings. See Nativk Amrricans. 
Knox, John. Apostle of the Scottish Ref^ 

ormation. 
Koltsoff-Massalsky, Princess. See Ghika, 

Hklkna. 
Krasicki, Ignatius. Polish Voltaire. 
Kyle. Coila. 
Kyrle, John. Man of Ross. 

Lab6, Louise. Beautiftil Ropemaker, Cap- 
tain Loys. 

Labrador. Estotiland. 

Lac^p^de, Counf. (Bernard Oermain tti- 
enne de la Ville.) King of Reptiles. 

La Chaise, Pire. Tartufle (?). 

Lsctantius, Lucius Ccelius. Ghristiaa 
Cicero. 

Lafayette, Marquis de. Grandison Crom- 
well. 

La Marck. William, Count of. Wild Bom 
of Ardpnnes. 

Lamb. Charles. Elia. 

Lancaster, House of. Red Rose. 

Lanro!*. See Spkars. 

Landon, Letitia Elizabeth. L. E. L. 

Lanoue, Francois de. Iron Arm. 

Laral, OIIbs de. See Gilbs dk LataL. 

Law. John. Paper King. 

Laynez. liodri|;(o. The Cid. 
1 Learmont, Thomas. Thomas the Bhymcr. 
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Lm, Ann. Mother Add. 

Lee, Ciiorleis. Junius (?). 

Lee, Ueury. Liglit-horw) Harry. 

Lee, NutU.tniel. Mad Poet. 

Legf Ddre, Loui^. Feanaut of the Danube. 

Leipitic (Btittle of). Battle of the Natious. 

Leo VI. The Philosopher. 

IjBopold (o f Anhalt-Drssau). Old Deraauer. 

L.S4inK, dotthnld Ephralm. Father of Qer> 

roan Literature. 
Le Sueur, Eustace. French RaphaeL 
Leucate. Lorer^s Leap. 
Lever, Charles J . Coroelius O'Dowd, Harry 

Lorrequer. 
Lewes, Mar.v A. George Kliot. 
Lewis, Matthew O. Mouk Lewis. 
Llgae, Prince de. Prince of Coxcombs. 
Lilburne, John. Free-bom John. 
Lille, Alain de. Universal Doctor. 
LiUy, William. Erra Pater, ijidrophel. 
Limerick. City of the Viointed Treaty. 
Lincoln, Abraham. lUiUSjiiitter. 
Liud, Jenny. (Mme. GolUschmtdt.) Swed- 

ish Nightingale. 
Lindisfiime. lioly Island. 
Lioley, Miss. (Mrs. R. B. Sheridan.) Maid 

of Bath. 
Lippiucott, Sara J. Grace Greenwood. 
Liverpool ( Inhabitants of). Dicky Sam. 
Lloyd, Charles. Junius (?)• 
I<ockhart, John G. Peter Morris, William 

VV'asUe. 
Lockhart, John Hugh. Hugh Llttle-John. 
Lombard, Peter. Master of Sentences. 
Loudon. City of Masts, Cockagne, Lubber- 
land, Modem Babylon, Trinovant or 

Trinovantum, Weissnichtwo (?). 
London (Jniversity. Stinkomalee. 
Loiidres, Henry de. See Henry dkLondres. 
Longinus, Caius Casslus. See Cassius, 

Caids. 
Lorenio de* Medici. See Mpici, Lorknso 

de\ 
Louis V. (of France). Le Falutent. 
Louin VTn. Coeur de Lion. 
Louis IX. (iSk. Louis). Solomon of France, 

or French Solomon. 
Louis XI. Most (Christian King, or Majesty. 
Louis XII. Father of his People. 
Louis XIV. Le Grand Monarque, Lewia 

Baboon. 
Louis XVT. M. T6to. 
fx>uis XVIII. King of England^s Viceroy. 
Louisiana. Creole State, 
liouix Napoleon. See Napoleok ITT. 
Louis Philippe. Citiien King, Napoleon of 

Peace. 
liOulsville. Fall City. 
Lowell. Citv of Spindles. 
T/owell, James K. Ho<ea Biglow. 
Luke. St. Beloved Physlrlan. 
Lulle. or Lully, Raymond. lUnminated 

Doctor. 
Lytton, E<lward Rob«>rt. See Bin.WK& la*!- 

TOM, Edward Robert. 

Maedonald, or Mac Ian. Glenooc. 



Macdonald (q/'(7/«jij«rry). Glenginy. 
Macgregor, liobert. Hob Roy. 
Mackenzie, Ue.iry. AddiM>n of the North, 

Man of Feelhjg. 
Maerlant, Jakob. Father of Dutch Poetry. 
Maginu, Willinm. Modem Rabelais, 8il 

.Morgan Odoherty. 
Mahomet. Macon, Mahoun, or Blahouad. 
Mahony, Francis. Father Prout. 
Maine. Lumber State, Pine-tree State. 
Mairoue, Francois de. Illuminated Doctor- 
Manuel I. (of Trebizond). Great Captain. 
Margaret {daughter of Eric II. of Atrrway). 

Maid, or Fair Maid, of Norway. 
Margaret (of Denmark). Semiramis of the 

North. 
Blaria (daughter of Robert^ king o/NapUs). 

Ftammetta(?). 
Marie Antoinette. Mme. V^to. 
Marignano ( BattU of ). BatUe of the Glaota. 
Marius, Caius. Third Founder of Rome. 
Marlborough, Duchess of. ( Sarah OutrehiU.) 

Atoesa, Mrs. Freeman. 
Marlborough, Duke of. (John ChurehiU.) 

Handsome Englishman, Humphrey Ho- 
cus. 
Martin (Theodore) and Aytonn (William B.)- 

Bon Gaultier. 
Marvell, Andrew. British Aristides. 
Mary 1.(0/ £n^fam/). Bloody »lary. 
Mhty (0/ Modena). Queen of Tears. 
Mas><achusetts. Bay State. 
Mathew, Theobald. Apostle of Temperance. 
Matilda ( Plantagenet). Lady of Eogland. 
Matthioli, Count. Man with the Iron 

Mask (?). 
Maura, Sta. See Sta. Maura. 
Maximilian I. (of German if). Last of tha 

Knights, Pochi Danari, Theuerdank. 
Mecca. Holy City. 

Mi>dicl, Cosmo de*. Father of his Oonntry. 
Medici, Lorento de* . Father of Letters. 
Medina. City of the Prophet, Holy City. 
Melanchthon, Philip. Teacher of Germany. 
Melendes Valdes, Juan. Restorer of Paiw 

nassus. 
Mena, Juan de. Spanish Bnnios. 
.Menedemus. Eretrian Bull. 
Meteyard, Rllsa. Silverpen. 
Michigan (State). Lake State, WoIvvrtDS 

State. 
Mtckiewics, Adam. Polish Bvron. 
Middleton, John. Child of Hale. 
Middleton, Richard. Profound, or SoUd, 

Doctor. 
Midway Oak (Battle of). Battle of tlit 

Thirty. 
Milan. Little Paris. 
Milbura, William II. Blind Preacher. 
Milky Way. Watling Street. 
Miller. Joseph. Father of Jpsts. 
Mi lonido witch, Michael. Russian Marat. 
Mind. Godefrol. Raphael of Cats. 
MIrahean, Marqnis de. ( Victor Riquetti^ 

Friend of Man. 
Mirabeau. Viscount de. (Boni/nce Riqu«t> 
ti.) Barrel-Mlxabeau. 
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MiBsinippi ( River). Father of Waters. 
MiKsiMippi ( State), Bayou State. 
Mi8.Hi88ippi ( Valleu). Garden of the World. 
Mitchel, Oriusby IM. Old Stan. 
Mitchell, Donald G. Ik Marvvl. 
Mitchell, WilUani. Great Tincliirian Doctor. 
Motpridge, George. Old Humphrey. 
Moir, Darid M. Delta. 
Monmouth, James, Duke of. Absalom, 

Protestant Duke. 
Montbars. The Kxterlninator. 
Montluc, Blaise de. Koyalint Batcher. 
Montmorency, Anne, Duke of. French 

Fablus. 
Montreal. Island City. 
Montrose, Marquis of. See GaABAM « Jamcs. 
Moore, Thomas. Anacreon Moore, Thomas 

Brown the Younger, Thomas Little. 
Moratin. Leandro Femandes. Spanish 

Molldre. 
Momay, Philippe de. Hugnenot Pope. 
Morning Post ( London). Jeames. 
Morris, J«nes M. K.N. Pepper. 
MorrlMon, Lieut. Zadkiel. 
Mucins, Caius. Scsevola. 
Murat, Joachim. Handsome Swordsman, 

King Franconi. 
Murray, or Moray, Karl of. (Jame* Stewart.) 

Good Regent. 
Murray, John. Emperor of the West. 

Naples. Regno. 

Napoleon III. {Louis Ntqpoleon.) Badin- 

guet, Boustrapa. 
Napoleon, Prince. {Napoleon Joseph Charles 

Bonaparte.) Prince Plon-plon. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. See Bonapabti, Na- 

POLKON. 

Nash, Richard. King of Bath. 

NashriUe. City of Rocks. 

Nasmyth, Patrick, or Peter. English Hob- 
bema. 

Native Americans. Hindoos, Know-noth- 
ings. Sam. 

Neal, John. Jehu 0*Cataract. 

Neal, Sir Paul. Sidropbel (?). 

Negroes. Cuffee, Quashee, Siambo. 

Nelson, Horatio. Hero of the Nile. 

Neo-Csewirea, Gregory of. See Gkegort op 
Nko Cjbsarba. 

NeTil, Richard. See Warwick, Earl op. 

Newell, Robert H. Orpheus C. Kerr. 

New Brunswick {hihabitantso/). Blue- 
Noses. 

New England and Nora Scotia. Drogio. 

New Hampshire. Granite State. 

New Haven. City of Elm«, or Elm City. 

New Orleans. Crescent City. 

New York ( City). Empire City, Gotham. 
New Amsterdam. 

New York ( Sate). Empire State, Excelsior 
State, New Netherlands. 

Ney, Marshal. Bravest of the Brave. 

Nicholas. St. Boy-bishop, Kriss Kring\e. 

Nicholls, Mrs. See Baoxri. Charlott*. 

Nightingale, Florence. St. Filomena. 

Ninian, St. Apostle of the PicU. 



Norbnry, Earl of. Hanging Judge. 

Normandy. Laud of V\'i^dom . 

Normandy, Robert, Duke of. Robert, or 
Robin, the Devil. 

Northallerton {Battle of). Battle of the 
Standard. 

North Carolina. Old North State, Turpen- 
tine State. 

Norway and Sweden. Scandinavia. 

Norwich, Bishop of. See Spenser, Henrt. 

Nottingham, Lord. See FiMCU, Ukxeaqe. 

Nova Scotia. Acadia. 

Nova Scotia and New England. Drogio. 

Nova Scotians ( The). Blue-Noses. 

Occam, William of. Invincible Doctor, Sin- 
gular Doctor, Venerable Initiator. 

O'Connell, Daniel. Irish AgiUtor, The Lib- 
erator. 

Ohio ( State). Buckeye State. 

Oldham, John. Kngliith Juvenal. 

Omar I. Emperor of Believers. 

Orleans ( Battle of). Battle of the Herrings. 

Orleans, Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of. 
tgalit^. 

Orpheuii. Father of Poetry. 

Otterbum ( Battle of). Chevy Chase (?). 

Oxford, Earl of. See Harlkt, Robert. 

Pacific Ocean. South Sea. 

Paige, Eldridge F. Dow, Jr. 

Palspologus, Andronicus. Father of his 

Country. 
Palestine. Holy Land. 
Palestine ( Western ). Land of Promise, or 

Promised Land. 
Palestrina, Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da. 

Father of Music. 
Palmenton, Lord. {Henry John TempU.) 

Pam. 
Paoli, Pasqnale de. Corsica Paoli. 
Paris. Lutetia. 
Parrbasius. King of Painters. 
Parton, Sarah P. Fanny Fern. 
Paterson, Robert. Old MortaUtj 
Patrick, St. Apostle of Ireland. 
Paul, St. Apostie of the Gentiles, Prince 

of the Apostles. 
Paulding, James K. See Irving. 
Peel, 6ir Robert. Orange-Peel. 
Pekin. Cambalu. 

Pendleton, Rev. Mr. Vicar of Bray (?). 
Pennsylvania. Key-stone State. 
Penrose, Elisabeth. Mrs. Markham. 
Penry, or Ap Henry, John. Martin Blar- 

Prelate (?). 
Pepin the Short {of France). Most Christian 

King, or Majesty. 
Percy, Harry. Hotspur. 
Perrers, or Pierre, Alice. Lady of the Sun. 
Perth. Fair City. 
Peter, St. Prince of the Apostles. 
Petersburg. Cockade City. 
Pesza. MIchele. Fra Diavolo. 
Philadelphia. City of Brotherly Love, 

Quaker City. 
Pliilip of Ai^Jou. See Anjov, Duxs cv. 
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Phillips, Oeorge S. Janiianr Saarle. 

Phillips, Katharine. The Slfttchleas, w In- 
comparable, Orioda. 

Philo Judaeus. Jewish Plato. 

Phtlopoemea. Last of the Oreekfl. 

Pierce, Alice. See Psrbkiis, Auok. 

Piftalle. JftiD Baptiste. French Phldiaa. 

Pinkerton, John. Robert Heron. 

Pinto, Ferdinand Mendes. Prince of Liars. 

Pitt, W^illiam. (Lord Chatham.) Great 
Commoner, Junius (?). 

Pittsburg. Iron City, Smoky City. 

Plantagenet, Edith. Fair Maid of A^)oa. 

PlantHgenet, Humphrey. Good Duke Hum- 
phrey. 

Plantigenet, Matilda. Lady of England. 

Plato. Athenian Bee. 

Plymouth Colony. Old Colony. 

Poland. Sarmatla. 

Pole, Michael de la. Beloved Merchant. 

Poniatowski, Joseph. Polish Bayard. 

Pope( 2^). Lord Peter, Man of Sin, Serrant 
of the Servants of Ood, Tlcar of Christ. 

Pope. Alexander. Bard of Twickenham. 

Porphyry. The Philosopher. 

Portland ( MaXnt ). Forest City. 

Portman and Grosrenor Square Districts 
( London), Tybumia. 

Portu^pU. Lusitania. 

Pot, Philippe. (Mcero^s Mouth. 

Powis, Lucia. Castara. 

Pratt, Samuel J. Courtney Metmoth. 

Presby terians {The). Bl ue-Skins . 

Procter, Bryan W. Barry Cornwall. 

Puget, Pierre. Michael Angelo of France. 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergeivitch. Russian 
Byron. 

Putnam, Israel. Old Put. 

Pym, John. King Pym. 

Pythagoras. Samian Sage, or Sage of Samos. 

Quakers, or Friends. Seekers. 
Quebec. Gibraltar of America. 
Queen's Camel. Camelot. 

Rabelais, Francois. AloofHbas Nasler, Cu- 
rate of Meudon, Father of Ridicule. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. Shepherd of the Ocean. 
Ramsay, Allan. Scottish Theocritus. 
Rann, John. Sixteen-string Jack. 
Rathbone, Mrs. Richard. Mary Powell. 
Redden, Laura C. Howard Glyndon. 
Rend d'Ai^jou. Good King Rent. 
Rhode Island. Little Rhody. 
Ricardus Corinensis. See Riohabd op Cirin- 

OBSTKB. 

Rich, John. Lun. 

Rich, r«ady. See DsviRicrx, Pknklopi. 

Richard I. (of England). Coeur de Leon, 
Le Noir Faineant. 

Richard II. {of England). Delbnder of the 
Faith. 

Richard of Cirencester. Monk of Westmin- 
ster. 

Richter, .Tean Paul Friedrich. Jean Paul, 
The Only. 

Eimini, Oregoiyof. See Gbmort op Rncna. 



Roberts, John. Junius (?). 
R«>bin Hood See Hood. Robih. 
Robinson, Frederick. See Godsbicb, Tn 

COUNT. 

Robinson, Mary. Beauty of Bnttermere. 
RobiuBou, Mary Darby, fingliiih Sappha 

Perdita. 
Robinson, Mrs. Edward. Talvi. 
Rochester ( New York). Flour City. 
Rochester, Earl of. (John WUmot.) Viigii 

Modesty. 
Roderick. Last of the Goths. 
Rogers, Samuel. Bard of Memory. 
Roman Catholic Church. Mystical Bsbj* 

Ion, Scarlet Woman. 
Romanns, iBgidius. Well-founded Doctor. 
Rome. Eternal City, Imperial City, Mi«> 

tress of the World, Namelei* Ci^, 

Queen of Cities, Seven-hilled City. 
Ronsard, PUsm de. Prince of the Ode. 
Rosenhagen, Rev. J. Junius (?). 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Jean Jaoqoas^ 

J.J. 
Royal Marines. Mistress Roper. 
Rigen. Holy Island. 
Rupert, Prince. Mad Caraller. 
Russell, Lord John. {EaH RusseU.) FInaUt] 

John. 
Russia. Northern Bear, Northern Glaot 
Russians ( Tiu). Iran Ivanovitch. 
Ruysbroek, Jean. Divine Doctor, Eestatit 

Doctor. 

Sacheverell, Lucv. Lneasta (?). 

Sackville, Lord George. Junius ( ?). 

St. Uilaire, Comte de. ( Louis Vincent Juepk 

Le Blond.) Roland of the Army. 
St. Ix>uis (Missouri). Mound City. 
St. Martin, Louis Claude de. Philosopha 

of the Unknown. 
St. Pourcain, Durand de. See Dubajid M 

St. POUBOAIN. 

Sampson, Agnes. See Simpson, Aonbs. 

Sandwich, John, Lord. Jemmy Twitcber. 

Sta. Maura. Lover's Leap. 

Sarpi, Peter. Father Paul. 

Satan. Belial, Prince of Darkness, Prlnes 
of the Power of the Air. See Dsvii^ 

Saunders, David. Shephord of Salisboiy 
Plain. 

Savannah. Forest dty. 

Saxony ( South-eastern). Saxon Swita^and. 

Scanderbeg. White Devil of Wallachia. 

Schwerin, Count von. Little Marlborouglu 

Scotch ( The). Nation of Gentlemen, Sawney. 

Scotland. Albania or Albany, Albyn. Cale* 
don or Caledonia, Coila, Luid of Cakaii 
North Britain, Scotia. 

Scott, Adam. King of the Border. 

Scott, John. See Eldou, Lord. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Border Minstrel, or Min- 
strel of the Border, Captain Cnthhtrt 
Clutterbuck, Chrvstal CToftanfry, 
Great Magiclsn. Great Unknown, Jed*- 
diah Cleishbotham, I/iurenre Temple- 
ton, Malachi MaUttnt>wther, Peter Pa^ 
tieson, Wiard of the North. 
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Beotns, Vnns. See Duns Bootus. 

BcoTille, Joseph A. Walter Barrett, Clerk. 

Settle, Elkanah. Doeg. 

Seward, Anna. Swan of Lichfield. 

Seymoar, Charles. {,Duke of Somerset.) 
Proud Duke. 

Shad well, Thomas. Mac Flecknoe. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of. Achitophel. 

Shakespeare, William. Bard of Atod, 
Sweet Swan of Atou. 

Sharp, Samuel. Mundungus. 

Sharpe, Kichard. ConTersation Sharpe. 

Shelburne, Lord. Malagrida. 

Shelley, Percy B. Poet of Poets. 

Sheppiard, £lisabeth S. Mme. Kinke/. 

Shield of Arthur. Pridwin. 

Sicily . Garden of Italy, Granary of Europe. 

Sicinlus Denfatus. Roman Achilles. 

Sidmouth, Viscount. {Henry Addington.) 
The Doctor. 

Sidney, Lady Dorothea. Sachailssa. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Astrophel, Knglish 
Petrarch, Philisides. 

Sigismund {emperor of Germany). Super 
Graromaticam. 

Simmons, Thomas. Man of Blood. 

Simpson, Agnes. Wise Wife of Keith. 

I^berg, Erik. Yltalis. 

Smith, Seba. Jack Downing. 

Smith, Sydney. Peter Plymley. 

Smith, William. Father of English Geology. 

Smolensk. Key of Russia. 

Smollett, Tobias. Smelfungus. 

Society of Medical Obserration {in Pom). 
Mutual Admiration Society. 

Sodom and Gk>morrah. Cities of the Plain. 

Solomon. The Preacher. 

Somerset, Duke of. See Sctmour, Charlbs. 

Sophie Charlotte {of Pnusia). Republican 
Queen. 

Sophocles. Attic Bee, Attic Homer. 

Soult, Marshal. Old Fox. 

South Carolina. Palmetto State. 

Southern Stat«>s ( U. S.). Dixie. 

Southey, Robert. Abel Shufflebottom, Ito- 
priella. 

Spain. Hispania, Iberia. 

Sparta and Athens. The Two Byes of 
Greece. 

Spears. (Of Arthur) Ron ; (of Odin) Gung- 
nir. 

Spenser, Edmund. Colin Clout, Prince of 
Poets. 

Spenser, Henry. {Bishop of Norwich.) 
Ficrhting Prelate. 

Springfield (Illinois). Flower Citr. 

Spurzhcim . John Gaspar. Doiisterswivel. 

Steeds. (Of Alexander the Great) Buceph- 
alus ; (of Apollo and the Muses) Peg- 
asus; (of Argalia) Rnbicano; (of the 
fbur (»ons of Ayraon) Bayard ; (of Beris 
of Southampton) Aruniel ; (of the Cid) 
Barleca ; (of Don Quixote) Aligero Cla- 
TileHo and Rnzlnante ; (of Sir Ijaunce* 
lot Greares) Bronsomnrte ; (of Moham- 
med) AI Borak ; (of Odin) Sleipnir ; (of 
Orlando) Brigliadoro and Yegliantino ; 



(of Rinaldo) Bayard ; (of Ruggleni^ •» 
Rogero) Frontino ; (of Sieg^ed)GraiM^ 
(of Tristram) PasMtreul. 

Steele, Sir Kichard Nestor Ironside. 

Sterling, Edward. Tetus. 

Sterne, Lawrence. The Bramin, English 
Rabelais. 

SteTeosoo, John H. Lord of Crasy Castle. 

Stewart, James. See Mur&at, or MoraT) 
Earl of. 

Stewart, John. Walking Stewart. 

Stoddart, John. Doctor Slop. 

Stowe, Harriet B. Chrifttopher Crowfield. 

Strother, David H. Porte-Crayon. 

Stuart, Charles Edward. Young Cberalier, 
Younger Pretender. 

Stuart, James Francis Edward. CheTalier 
de St. George, Elder Pretender. 

Sturleson, Snorro. Northern Herodotus. 

Sunderland, Anne, Countess of. Littlia 
Whig. 

Swain, Charles. Manchester Poet. 

Sweden and Norway. Scandinavia. 

Swift, Jonathan. Cadenus, Dean of St. 
Patrick's, English Rabelais, Presto; 
M. B., Drapier. 

SwIns ( The). Colin Tampon. 

Switserland. Helvetia. 

Swords. (Of Agricane) Tranchera ; (of Ar- 
thur) Calibum, or Excalibar ; (of Bevii 
of Southampton) Morglay ; (of Braggar 
dochio) Sanglamore ; (of Charlemagne) 
Ia Joyeuse ; (of the Cid) Colada and 
Tisona ; (of Doolin of Mayence ) Merveil- 
leuse ; (of Edward the Confessor) Cur- 
tana ; (of Frithiof) Angurvardel ; (of 
Hako I.) Quern-biter ; (of Lancelot of 
the Lake) Aroundight ; (of Ogier le 
Danois) Curtana ; (of Orlando, or Ro- 
land) Durandal, or Durlindana ; (of Sir 
Otuel ) Corrouge ; (of Rinaldo) Fusberta ; 
(of Ruggiero, or Rogero) Balisardo : (of 
Siegfried) Balmung, Gram, Mimung ; 
(of Thoralf Skolinson) Foot- breadth ; 
(of Wittich) M'unung. 

Sylvester, Joshua. The Silver-tongued. 

Sym, Robert. Timothy Tickler. 

Symmonds, John. Spanish Jack. 

Symonds, Symon. Yicar of Bray (?). 

Syrus, Ephraem. Prophet of the Syrians. 

Tamerlane. Prince of Destruction. 

Tammcnund. St. Tammany. 

TtiUn {Editor of the). Isaac Bickerstaff. 

Tauler, John. Uluminated Doctor. 

Taylor, Jeremy. Shakespeare of Divines. 

Taylor. John. Water-poet. 

Taylor, Zschary. Rough and Ready. 

Telle*, Gabriel.' Tlrso de Molina. 

Temple, Lord. {Richard GrenvUle.) Lord 

Gawky, Tiddy-doll. 
Terpander. Father of Greek Music. 
Texas. Lone-Star State. 
Thackeray, William M. George Fits-Boodle, 

Michael Ancelo TlMnnrsh. 
Tbomnjion, Mortimer. Q K- Philander 
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rhdCBMD, J. C. Philip Wbirton. 

Throckmortoo, PJ-Throginonon, Job, Ui 

Tlnia.lTI^ Londen). The ThuDdanr. 

Tlmour. S«Ti»Eu.tiri. 

Tltat i'mpirai of Home), Daligbl dT Hi 

kind. 
TookB. Jobn Honia. PbiloHpbci of Wii 

TrlnUj Colltn [IhMii). SUant BIiIb. 
Tmwl^ldn, J. T. Pkul CnyUfD. 

Tocktr. Abnkuo. £Jnrd 8euch. 
Turkej. Blek Usd afthr b<t. 
VjrcouDe]. Ljlng Dl«k TaJboC. 

ndill, Jo 
tJncu. 

UnlWBi --.. 

Dniud Sum ( FV/gc 



n, Ibrtlii, Little UtgtdiB. 



Vtmon. Admlnl Sim 
VlcUrrii. or VlcUrtl 

VIdi, Muco Olrtiluno 
Vlllien, acorn. S«I 
VIcgll. MutuuSm 
Tiislnta. Mother of 

SUI», Old Dominion. 
TlTiu, I^y of th* l«kp. 
Toluin. Frmntolii. Apoxtla of Inlldtlltr, 



Jobn. Hooker Wilkar. 
I, Sir Robnt. ttobin Bll 

!l»k. ^Uh'n of Angling 



WuhlDgta.. 




Dto- 


Uhh. 








W«bldKton, 




F.UUI. 


t'liUier o 


big Uounlrj. 






»2' 








«1.' Eipoiind(r M 














W»ill,'c. H 









JobD. Pitrlueb oT Dorcbe*- 



Wbiterriun. Alnlte. 

WhIU UoudUIdi. Ci7((alQ 

Wbltbflld, Oeor^r. Doctor Bq 



i.Renwlck. The Uoiutxr. 

, John. 6ee Roch»tu. Btu. or. 

jDUn. Chrinlopbet, <jr Kit, Ninth, 



Bud or Bjlil 
Ermngf lliAl, or Oiapri. 



XiTler. SI. Fmncla. ApoMI* t 



Zonuler. BucljrUa fiagi. 
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OF THE REAL NAMES OF PERSONS, PLACES, ETC., WH 
NICKNAMES, PSEUDONYMS, OR POPULAR APPELLATIC 
ARE GIVEN IN THE PRECEDING APPENDIX. 



Akenside, Mark. Bard of tha Imagina- 
tion. 
Amand, St. Apostle of the Netherlands. 
Amiens. Little Venice. 
Amsterdam. Venice of the North. 
AnaKtasius, St. Apostle of Hungary. 
Anderson, Robert. Cumbrian Poei. 
Apelles. Prince of Painters. 
Arvles, Margaret. The Duchees. 
ArCitophanes Prince of Ancient Comedy. 
Austin, Benjamin. Old South. Uonestua. 

Bailey, James M. Danbury Newa Man. 
Baldung, Ilans. Hans Oriin. 
Bamum, P. T. Prince of Showmen. 
Bible. Book of Books. Book of Life. 
Blanchard, Jacques. French Titian. 
Boehaave. Voltaire of Science. 
Bunjran, John. Inspired Tinker. 
Burbage, Richard. English Roscina. 
Bums, Robert. Ayrshire Bard or Plongh- 



Carljle, Thomas. Censor of the Age. 
Caross, Mark. Laird of Cockpvn. 
CaMiM, Lab. Apostle of the Indians. 
ChoiMeul- Amboise, Duke de. Drirer 

Europe. 
Chrysostom. Qolden-monthed Doetor. 
Cicero. Tully. 

(?iaiabue. Rather of Modem Painting. 
Clark Charles tl. Max Adeler. 
CUrke, Rebecca Sophie. Sophie May. 
Clemens, Samuel L. Mark Twain. 
CobJen, Richard. Apostle of Free Trade. 
Coffln, C. C. Carleron. 
Comestor, Petrus. Master of History. 
Coruelia. .Mother of the Oracchi. 
Cowper, William. Domestic Poet. 
Crabbe, Oeorge. Poet of the Poor. 

Derby, Lord. Rupert of Debate. 
De-tmaretM, Samuel. Littie Preacher. 
I)(>!«pnrt4>s. Philippe. French Tlbullus. 
Dloi^nes the Cynic. Mad Socrates. 
l)o<lx«on, C. L. Lewis OrroU. 
Dougla.«, Sir James. Good Sir James. 
Doyip, Mr. IL B. 
Dry den, John. Qlorious John. 



of 



Edward I. Hammer of the Scottish 

tion. Long-Shanlu. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Sage of Con< 

Fannis, Frederick J. Hugh Conway. 
Feyjoo or Feijoo y Montenegro. Spi 

Addison. 
Foedick, Charles A. Harry Castlemon 
Franklin, Beqjamin. Nestor of Amer. 
Frederick William. Unser Frits. 
Frumentius, St. Apostle of Ethiopia. 
Fuller, Andrew. Franklin of Theolofl 

Garibaldi. Liberator of Italy. 
Gay, John. J£sop of England. 
Gordon, Charles George. Chinese Ooi 
Gordon, William. People's Friend. 
Goujon, Jean. Correggio of Sculptors 
Grand Old Man. Gladstone. 
Gustavus Adolphus. Snow King. 

Hale, Edward Ererett. Col. Frederie 

ham. 
Hannibal. Carthaginian Lion. 
lUmmond, Anthony. Silrer-tongned 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remua 
Harris, Samuel. Apostle of Virginia. 
Hatton, Sir Christopher. Dancing C 

cellor. 
Hertor, Mrs. Annie F. Mrs. Alexand< 
Heinecken, Christian H. Infant of 

beck. 
Hilary, St. Malleus Arianorum. 
Holiey, Marietta. Joeiah Allen's wlf< 
Holmes, 0. W. Autocrat of the Breal 

Table. 
Homer. Blind Bard. Blind old ma 

8cio> rocky isle. M«onian Swan 
Hooker, Joseph. Fighting Joe. 

Jaclcson, Helen M. (formerly Mrs. Hi 

H. H. 
Jones, Henrr. Carendish. 
Juan de ATila. Apostle of Andalusia 

Keddie, Henrietta. Sarah Tytler. 
Kingsley, Cliarles. CharUst Cleigymi 

La Fontaine, Jean de. JBsop of Franc 
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Leiand, Charlep G. Haiu Breltmann. 
Lescaille, Catherine. Dutch Sappho. 
Leasing. iBaop of Oennany. 
Locke, DaTid Boas. Rev. Petroleom 

Nasby. 
Lokman. iEsop of Arabia. 
Lord, Grace V. Virginia Champlin. 



V. 



Mahomet. Apostle of the Sword. 

Bianchester. Cottonopolis. 

Marat, Jean Paal. Friend of the People. 

MarcelluB. Sword of Rome. 

Marmien, Samuel. Apostle of New Zea- 
land. 

Matsys, Quentin. Blacksmith of Antwerp. 

Meli, Giovanni. Sicilian Anacreon. 

Mendon, Pedro Qonsales de. Great Cardi- 
naL 

Menno. Baron Tan Coehom. Dutch Tau- 
ban. 

Montgomery, James. Alcseus. 

Hontpensier, Duchesse de (Anne Marie 
Louise d^Orlaans). Grande Mademoi- 
selle. 

Mundt, Clara. Lonine Muehlbach. 

Murfree, Mary N. Charles Egbert Cxad- 
dock. 

NefT, Felix. Apostle of the Alps. 
Norris, Sir John. Foul-weather Jack. 

Omar Khayyam. Astronomer-poet. 
Outram, Sir James. Bayard of India. 

Parr, Dr. Samnel. Brummagem Johnson. 

Pindar. Dircsean Swan. 

Pitt, William. Heaven-bom Minister. 

Poore, Ben : Perley. Perley. 

Pratt, Daniel. Great American Traveler. 



Ram^, Louise de la. 
Bevolation of 1688. 



Ouida. 

Glorious Revolution. 



Rich, John. Sun. 

Robert II. (Duke of Nomumdy). Curt' 

Hose (Short-Shanks). 
Rogers, Samuel. Banker Poet. 
Rome. Head of the World. Klobe of 

Nations. 

Sscheverell, Lucy. Althea. 
Salmon, Jean. French Horace. 
Scott, Sir Walter. Ariosto of the North. 
Shaw, Henry W. Josh Biliinga. 
Sherman, William T. Old Tecnmseh. 
Smith, Robert. Bobus Smith. 
Sterne, Lawrence. English Seneca. 
Stockholm. Venice of the North. 
Stuart, James. Athenian Stuart. 



Taylor, Zachary. Old Zach. 
Terhune, Mary V., nie Hawea. 

Harland. 
Times, London. Jupiter of the 
Tonna, Mrs. (Charlotte A. Brown.) 

lotte Elisabeth. 
Tucker, Cliarlotte. A. L. O. B. (A 

of England.) 



Marion 



(Hiar- 
LMly 



Val d'Asun. Eden of the 

Venice. City of the Sea. Mi s t r ess of the 

Adriatic. Queen of the Adriatic. Silent 

City. 

Warner, Anna B. Amy Lothron. 
Wellesley, Arthur (Duke of WeUineton). 

Achilles of England. 
Wellington, Duke of. Achillea of Eng. 

land. 
Wesnel, John. Master of Gontradictioo. 
Whitcher, Frances M. Widow Bedoti. 
Wilberforce, William. Friend of Man. 
William Augustus (Duke of Cumberland^ 

Butcher of Culloden. 
Wordsworth, William. Coxnberland Poet 
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